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ANTIQUARY, 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


VIJNOT AND OTHER OLD SITES IN N. E. SINDH. 
BY‘ LIEUT.-COL. B. ER. EEANFILL. 


JNOT is the name of a ruined town in 
upper Sindh, in the U bauro taluka of 
the Ro hri Division. The spotis very accessible, 
being only 3 or 4 miles south of the Rétt rail- 
way station of the Indua Valley State Railway. 
It lies about half a mile or so east from the 


usually dry bed of the Réni-nadi, a deserted | 


course of the river Indus, on flate that have 
apparently been inundated in recent times, 
although the highest floods now-a-days are 
said never to cover the level places between the 
mounds of the ruins. 

The outlying sandhills and drifta of the 
desert have now come within a short dis- 
tance of the site to the south-east, but cultiva- 
tion in a good season of high intndation 1s 
still carried on in the vicinity of the old site, 
especially on the north side. 


On approaching the place one notices a great 


number of dark-coloured ridges and mounds | 
rising to a height of from 16 to 20 feet above 
ing | miles around and far into the desert to the 


the flat ground at their base; and on reaching | 
os south-east. The bricks in the foundations 


them, they are found to consist of heaps of 
broken bricks, both in smal! sharp-edged pieces, 
and in pulverized fragments, mixed with loose 
salt soil anda large amount of charred wood 
in extremely small pieces. It is the- presence 
of this comminuted charcoal chiefly that gives 
the dark colour to the mounds of debris; but 
on examination a considerable proportion of 
the brick fragments is seen to be composed of 
semi-vitrified brick of a dark colour, An 





entire brick, or a large piece of one, is not to be 
seen on the surface of any of the undisturbed 
mounds, the whole having been reduced to 
emall sharp-edged irregular fragments, appar- 
ently by the action of the saltpetre present. 
Very many of the mounds, particularly the 
larger ones, have been excavated quite recently 
in lines along their outer slopes, evidently for 
the sake of the bricks which formed the founda- 
tions of the buildings of which the mounds are 
the ruins, Along the lines of excavation large 


| brickbats, and here and there a few whole bricks 


lie scattered about, but mostly in a state of rapid 
disintegration, which seems to set In on ex- 
posure to the air. The recent excavations were 
made to provide metal ballasting for the Indus 
Valley State Railway, but the old sitehas pro- 
bably been a quarry, for centuries, for any one 
who wanted a few stones or burnt bricks, in that 
part of the country. Bricks of the V ijn pat- 
tern are to be seen on Muslim graves for many 


underground are in perfect preservation when 
first taken out, and measure usually 15 inches 
long, 10 inches wide, and 2} inches thick : but 
a few were found os large as 18" X 12" X 4”, 
They are roughly moulded but well burnt 
generally and of a godd deep red colour, A 
large proportion of them are overburnt and 
partially vitrified, as if the kilns or clamps 
had been fired with the sands (thorn-tree) 
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wood, the heat given out oy which is: exces- 
RIVE. 


overburnt parts split up into flaky or sharp- 
edged fragmenta as if the clay had been 
insufficiently tempered and mixed. 

The bricks seem to have been well laid and 
bonded in mud; and no lime was noticed unless 


in the form of whitewash on the walls and | 


pillars when first unearthed. 

The circuit of the mounds measures dinits 
and a half, the extreme length being over half 
a mile cost and west, and the breadth from 
north to south nearly m quarter of a mile, 
besides o suburb of mounds at the south-west 
corner, now occupied by a Mubammadan grave- 
yard, and some ontlying ruins at a short 
distance from the old city m various directions. 

Across the centre of the ruins runs a large 
open area or ‘square’ from 200 to 300 yards 
long northand south, andaboutone-third as wide. 
On the east side of this lies a long ndge, or con- 
nected row of low mounds, which may very like- 
ly have been the principal bazaar or line of shops, 

The west aide of the “square” is occupied 
by the principal mounds of debris, which were 
probably the houses of the chief persons of the 
place, and in their centre was the temple, the 
rnins of which have been excavated more com- 
pletely than the rest: for not only was the 
temple more solidly built, but from the pieces 
of stone still lying about, it appears to have 
been faced with carved stones brought across 
the desert from Jesalmér. The sculpture 
proves it to have been Hindu, as may be seen 
from the objects and style, roughly shown in 
the accompanying plate. 
vations were made in 1873, Mr. Fred. E. 
Robertaon, C.E., Executive Engineer of the 
Réti division of the Railway, visited and de- 
scribed the place and the relics found, in an 
account which was afterwards published in one 
of the Bombay newspapers, extracts from which 
are appended. The best of the sculptured stones 
discovered were delivered to the civil anthori- 
ties, but if ts not clear where they were even- 
tually deposited, or what hag become of them. 


The writer of this paper, without any pre- | 


vious i SEARSREREIOR with the place or its story, 





The underburnt portions soon crumble — 
to powder on exposure to the air if left on the 
surface of the ground, but the wellburnt and 


When the exca- | 


(Jaxvary, 1882. 


found himself at the spot, whilst completing 
the field work of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India in N, E. Sindh, at the begin- 
ning of the post year (1881). He had no 
time or means at command for any thorough 
exploration or excavation, but made a few 
notes of his observations, and took some rough 
sketches and measurements of the few remain- 
ing pieces of sculptured stone. 

These indicate a style of Hindu architecture 
and ornamentation that was once probably of 
common local occurrence. Indeed the prin- 
cipal method of producing effects by very deep, 
sharp-cut incisions, in aid of a little superficial 
tracery, is in vogue at the present day in Sindh, 
and seems peculiarly suited to the exceedingly 
bright sunlight which prevails there." 

The style of architecture is faintly indicated 
by the simple slender columns of stone, 6 or 8 
inches in diameter, square, octagonal, and 
round, capped by a plain moulded bracket (Fig. 
10), or merely supporting an ornamental finial 
(kalaéa). Several plinth stones were noticed 
having an indented outline in plan, both for 
corner stones and centrepieces. The indenta- 
tions are not all rectangular, nor the centre- 





| pieces rectilinear in plan; but there seemed a 


tendency in some of them to conform toa 
curvilinear outline of large radins, This was 
particularly noticed in a piece of a slab (Fig. 
15), which had been part of a projecting cornice, 
eaves, or dripstone. The upper surface of this 
was an even plane standing out from the wall» 
of the building at,a slight slope from the hori- 
wontal, so as to shoot off the rain from the 
sculptured face of the wall below. The outer 
edge conformed in plan to a slight re-entering 
curve, and the under-surface was divided into 
slightly concave panels, by curved tapering ribs. 

Amongst the rest, a block of stone was 
found that appears to have covered or crowned 


| an image, or a niche in the wall ; in plan it is 


about a semicircle, 20 inches in ear and 
12" high (Fig. 6). It is carved to represent a 
fluted semi-dome, surmounted by a flattened 
knob or ball fluted somewhat like the con- 
ventional amalaka fruit. The back is flat with 
h projecting tenon as if to fit into a socket in 


the wall, and it has a socket above, apparently 


intended to hold a kalaéa or finial. 


| componed | pillars iter bbinbabulaid 





Jaxvary, 1882.) 
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lioowtben shove ay have ben a score or | 


so of stones remaining scattered about, all | 


more or less shaped and dressed, and mostly | 
slabs, not exceeding 4 feet in length, and less 


than o foot in thickness and height. Several 
of them had bevelled edges, with tenons or 
projecting tongues as if to form a mifre joint, 
confirming the idea that the stone was only or 
chiefly used asa fncing to walls of brick: and as 
there were in all probability no stone quarries 
in the neighbourhood, all the stone had to be 
bronght across the desert from Jesalmér, or 
up the river from Robij. The quarries of the 
latter place however yield limestone of which 
only o few very small fragmenia were found 
here; whereas all or nearly all the stones are 
of a grey or yellowish sandstone precisely like 
that found in Jesalmdér. 

That so littl stone remains is perhaps due 
to the fact of the temple, in which only it was 
used, being but a small one, and that all of it 
which was not buried deeply in the ruins, has 
long since been carried off by any one who 
wanted it, for use or ornament. Many such 
instances were heard of. One finely carved 
block hasbeen set up in the arched opening 
over the door of the little village masjid at 
Réti. In sive it may be about two feet 
square; divided vertically into three parts : 
the two outer being carved to represent very 
ornamental capitals of a couple of pillars or 


pilasters, and the middle-compartinent having 


a florid running «cro}l, 

At Sirwahi (or Seorai) again, two blocks 
of carved stone were seen at the rozah of 
Musa Nawib, which were evidently the base, 
and the capital of o pillar carved in the 
game atyle—a rongh sketeh of these was made 
(Fige, 17 and 18). They are used for stools 
(curef), and the present incumbent of the rozah 
would not part with them on any account. 
He stated that they came originally from the 
ruins of an old building (7 a temple) in the 
ancient fort of Sirwili. As however no other 


fragment of stone was to be found or heard of | 


at Sirwihi; it seems probable that they may 
have come from Vijndt. 

The excavations at the Vijnét temple site 
have apparently been carried down to the 
foundations of the front and principal part 
of the buildings, the level of which is now 
more than 4 feet below the level of the 


er gs 


grea flat area or “pavers”: in the centre of the 
town, 
Notes on the Sculptured Stones from Vijndt 
sketched in the accompanying plates, 
Fig. 1. This is a piece of carved sandstone, 


| dressed throughout, 19 inches square and 4 inches 


thick. The face is divided into two panels by 
the representation of rode slender cylindrical 
pillars, m low relief, on each side of a circular 
medallion, one of which contains an elephant in 
outline, and the other a mther intricate and ir- 
regular piece of ornamental acroll-work, of which 
i: aeons tare ee cian hike enshod fern 
; the effect is produced in 

tha: typical tosemer ‘of the style, by little deep 
sharp-cut curved tapering incisions. 

Above and below the centre of each medallion 
is a litthe double triangular plate very slightly 
raised towards the centre and base of the triangles. 
The medallions are surrounded by a pattern, 
produced by the little deep curved incisions peculiar 
to the style, and their flanking pillars are adorn- 
ed with fillets or bands at regular intervals sloping 
in « peculiar manner as if intended to represent 
garlands canght up in the middle. 

In the centre, between the two medallions and 


their pillars, is o single flat pillar with two or three 


horizontal bands and something of a capital 
bearing the representation of an object that 
could not be made out. It ia possible that this 
pillar may have been intended to represent a 
cylindrical pier like that in the Pahladpuri temple 
at Multdin which is of iron. 

The centre of the slab containing this carving 
is countersunk between a raised border above 
and below, carved in the style of the place to 
represent a running scroll or roll ornament with 
florid scrolls in the bends devoid of any sign of a 
recognisable symbol or living object. The apper 
and lower edges of the stone slope. Rough aa it 
is, the sketch ia rather more precise and well 
to the partially dooayed irurfacé of the stone. But 
it is believed to be a tolerably faithful representa. 
tion. The very deep vertical cuts or grooves be- 
tween the pillarsare hardly, if at all, exaggerated 

Fig. 2 represents one of the larger carved blocks 
of those still to be seen at Vijndt, measuring 
33" long., 8” high, and §” thick. The carved 
face ia divided into five equare panels, the two 
outside ones being larger and occupying the enda 
The three centre panels or compartments are lower 
and a little withdrawn behind the line of the lower 
border and the prominent end compartments. 

The centre panel contains a very peculicy object, 
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consisting of an upright pillar o shaft with four 
curved branches, springing from about the centre, 
two on each aide, each of them ending in a pointed 
knob or bad: possibly intended to represent some 
conventional symbol for a tree. 

The compartment on each side of the centre 
contains the figure of a monstrous lion face, with 
tusks, and projecting eyeballs whence rise curved 
horns having some marks on the brow between them. 
These are very rudely and irregularly carved. 

The two end compartments seem te-have con- 
tained seated human figures—but much too de- 
eayed to be made out, 

The left-hand compartment appears to have had 
a group of two or three more or less human 
figurea—porhaps Siva with his consort ; mbites 
right-hand one contained a single ic 
that of Ganapati or Gandéa, the son of 
Parvati. 

Decay of the stone rather than wilful violence 
seomea to have nearly obliterated these figures. 
The two end panels have two tall narrow niches, 
one on each side of them cut so as to leave a half 
sunk triangular flat ledge between two deep tri- 
angular holes. 

The projecting lower border of the face has 
been highly ornamented, but the pattern ia now 









Fig. $ representa a large plain block of grey 
sandstone, 30° long, 15” high, and 9” thick. 
The only ornament on this stone is shewn in the 
sketch. In the centre of the face of the stone o 
raised plate about an inch in thickness, of ogee 


shape with o spreading base, has been left. Some 


Hindus from Poona present, recognized this 
otaaianihalioahttedal rise Frome thik enkzeue te 
hase a round-headed pior or stump, with a spread- 
ing base, ia left standing, surrounded by a deep 
double groove, in the centre of which rises a 
rounded rope-like ridge. The rest of the raised 
plate is ornamented by the deep curved hales, 
characteristic of the style. As this was the best 
preserved. specimen characteristic of the style, the 
eketch wos traced from the stone full size, and 
is reduced in the plate to one-fifth. A section of 


the upper part of the face of the stone is given in 


with the figure. 

Fig. 4 i a reduced tracing and section of a block 
of stone, somewhat like the last described (Fig. 3). 
A plain deeply cut moulding divides the face of 
the stone longitudinally. The lower part is orna- 
mented very effeotively (considering the means 
used) with a continuous row of (slightly obtuse) 
triangles or pointed figures, adorned with sym. 
metrically arranged httle holes, very deep and 
eleanly cut so as to form a pattern. The upper 
part above the horizontal moulding had originally 
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a rutining scroll with’ ahold Aoeia pattern in the 
bends, .but in auch slight relief that the decay of 
the stone has almost obliterated the carving. 

Figs. 5 and 6 is a fluted (semidomical) crowning 
ornament to a pilaster or niche; 20° in diameter 
and 12” high. The execution of this. was good, 
precise, and symmetrical 

Figs. 7—16. These rough little sketches are in- 
tended to shew the shape of sundry little fragmenta 
found amidat the debris left after the excavations, 
on the site of the Vijnit temple. 

Figs. 7, 5, and 9 shew the shape of the pointed 
stone finiala belonging to the style, and the 
last a peculiar round capital with round-headed 
studs projecting from two deep grooves. 

Fig. 16 shews one ofa row of similar ornaments. 





| It is intended to represent a deep broken or 


indented aquare pit, from the bottom of which risea 
the frustrom of a curved pyramid. This is very 
characteristic of the Sind style. Two of these 
were cuts in the face of a large block (28" = 8" x 


| 10") at 20 inches apart, from centre to centre. 





As equally cha ic of the style, although 
much more elaborate, these rude drawings of the 
capital and the base were taken from a pillar 


found at SirwAhi (Seorai) in Bahiwalpur, Panjib, 


base (Fig. 18) vas about a cube of 12 inches, the 
capital 114" high and 7}" square, The four faces 
donot correspond exactly—one half of Fig. 18 was 
taken from one faceand the other from another, 
in order to secure a better record of the work. 

Figs. 19 and 20 were made from the carved 
face of a brick, and a half brick found at Pattan- 
mindr, in the southern part of Bahiwalpur in the 
Panjib. There seem to have been rowa of these 
carved brick heada, at intervals, on the walla of this 
ancient relic, It will bescen that Figs. 17—20 are 
all in the style of the Vijno} stone carvings. 

The following objects wer: picked up on the 
surface of the mounds;— 

Coins *—prinei pally copper, corroded beyond 


recognition, measuring about half an inch in 


diameter and one-tenth of an inch in thick. 

neas (weights 30 to 40 grains): these were the 
commonest, but there were others alittlesmaller 
weighing 17 to 22 grains, A few little rude 
silver coins were also found, about three-tenths 
of an inch in diameter and one-fourteenth of 
an inch thick, weighing 6 to 7 grains each, They 
are also very corroded, but have plainly had 


an impression on one or both sides : and what 


remains gives the idea of the human figure, 
or # couple, rather than of a legend with 
symbols. 


CARVED STONES FROM VIJNOT. 





CARVED STONES FROM VIJNOT. 


Fig. 15. 








From sketches by Col B. Ro Branfill 
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Beads :—round, flat, and Pa waht of | 
carnelian apparently—one of the flat ones hada | 


pattern marked on it in white (enamel 7). 
A very similar one was picked up at Sirwahi 
with the same pattern apparently, only rather 
more clearly marked, and alike on both sides 
(Fig. 21). Carnelian beads and ornaments of 
this description with almost identical markings 
in white have been taken out of the stone-circle 
graves in Central and Southern India, A few 
specimens of glass, green, blue and white, were 
found, the latter irridescent and in a state of 
flaky decay ; and some pieces of plain (glass F) 
bangle, like those worn to the present day. 

Many little fragments of copper or brass orna- 
ments turned up, and amongst them a complete 
(though corroded) little anklet bell (giangrt), 
with a ram’s-head pattern on it. 

Besides the above many pieces of shells, and 
amongst them a few cowries, some marbles of 
stone and of earthenware, and some burnt clay 
ficurea of animals, probably children’s toys. 

At a few feet or less below the surface, bones 
were found in the last stage of decay, and, 
here and there, well preserved pieces, with 
charred fragments in close proximity, a few 
of them undoubtedly human, 

Amongst the debris not far from the surface 
of the mounds, iron spikes, such as may have 
been used in fastening the roof and flooring 
timbers, were found. One or two pebble stones 

were picked up of an elongated or pointed shape, 
suggesting the idea that they may have been 
need ag domestic Mahideva or Linga symbols. 
Two or three alight excavations were made in 
the mounds, which disclosed several layers of 
charred debris, apparently undisturbed since 
the burning. 

The appearances generally were as if the 
town had been destroyed by a tornado, or an 


earthquake ; and that the ruins, composed prin- 
cipally of mud or sun-dried bricks mixed with 


masses of inflammable materials euch as timber | 


and thatch, had then caught fire. Or perhaps 
en enueually high flood may have overthrown 


the houses, and the fire may have occurred — 


. The marks of a great conflagration 
aos catia babi over the entire site, whilst itis 
equally certain that some of the bones and 
things found below the surface show no signs 
of having been burnt. 





An old Goveminat survey map gives the 
name of the place “Wingrote,” and Mr. 
Robertson follows this by his “ Vinjrote”; but 
this form isnot known by the inhabitants now, 
who insist that the only, and the correct pre- 
sent and old, name is Vijnét. 

It is not mentioned in Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography of India, nor in the Gazetteer 


| of Sindh, but it must undoubtedly have been a 


place of note and importance, and of some 


antiquity. It does not appear to have been a 


fortified city, like Brihmanibad, Serwa- 
hi, Mathela and Man Mubarak, as the 
outer iine of moands around the place are too 
disconnected to be the remains of a continnons 
rampart with towers at intervals. 

The presence of the Hindu temple, and the 
large size of the bricks thronghont the ruins 
point to a pre-Muhammadan ora, Local tradi- 
tion regards it as one of the five (or seven) 
ancient cities of Sindh, and say it was des- 
troyed by lightning for the wickedness of 
the king Dilu-, or Dalu-Rai. Extensive 
mounds of ruins exist a few miles to the 
south-west, called Dilawar or Diraiwnar,’ 
now nearly hidden by the sand. Diliwar 
may perhaps be a reminiscence of the old 
Raja Dilu-Rai. The name of “Bijé Rai,” 
who was defeated by Mahmud of Ghazni at 
Bhatia (Ane. Geog. Ind. p. 256), seems to be 
more nearly connected with Bijndt; particularly 
so if Bha&tiya or Bahatiya is the samp aa 
Mahiatila (the modern Nagar Mathélo), which 
is only a few miles distant to the W. 5. W. 

Vijnot, = Vijnor, = Vijnanr, = Vijnavapura, 
is very near to “ Vichava-pura,” M. Julien’s 
rendering of Hwen Thsang's “ Pichen-po-pu-lo,” 
the capital of the province in the seventh cen- 
tury (Anc. Geog. Ind. p. 249). 

The age and long occupation of Vijn6t is 


attested by the height of the mounds of ruins 


and the extraordinary amount of ealtpetre 
abont them, whilst the surrounding country is 
comparatively free from it. 

The town would seem to have survived the ad. 
vent of the Musalmans not only from the Arabic 
inscription on the brick and the Knufic letters 
on the coina mentioned by Mr. Robertson, but 
to the 8. W. corner of the place, which 4s still 


| used. The newest graves only are built with 
® Wow-a-daya r in usually substituted for |, aa in Alér for Arér, Déwarl for Divall, &e. 
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the modern emall burnt bricks, whilst a few 
fragments of the stones from the old temple 
adorn most of them. 

Extract from an account of his discoveries at 


Vijntt by Fred, EB. Robertson, dated 7th July 


L873. 

About 150,000 cubic foot of brick bata have been 
collected from the ruina of Vinjrote (Vijnot) for 
the purpose of ballasting the Indus Valley State 
Railway. 

The workmen employed stole all the valuables 
found and decamped. “One man was caught 
with 28 tolas weight (=11-5 oz.) of gold of which 
some parta of the ingots were missing.” “The 
gold was in rough ingote without any mark.” 

“The other is of mach greater interest, and I 
think a temple of someimportance. In one corner 
of the excavation more than 50 large stones were 
dug up imbedded on their enda, just aa if they had 
fallen from a height.” 

A list of the objects of interest follows:— 

I.—Soeveral silver coins, smallor than a two- 
auna bit, which I have been informed are probably 
coins of the earlier Arab Ealifs, and have on 
inscription in Kufic letters. 

1l—A Ganeén with o piece of ao pilaster 
(stone). 

[11.—aA slab about 2 feet high, with Mahideva 
and Parvati in basso rilievo, unfinished; the 
chisel-marks as sharp os if made yesterday, 50 
evidently not damaged. 

IV.—A companion slab with the figure only 
rough hewn, so cannot be identified. 

V.—Two-thirda of a semicircular arch, 4 feet in 
diameter, carved on both sides in alto rilievo in the 
most spirited manner, with a procession of figures 
about 6 inches high. The soffit is also well carved 
with conventional folinge. 

VI.—Some carved stones apparently jambs of 
the door of which No. V. was tho head. One 
stone has a lion, a woman, and an elephant. 

VIL—A lion in red sandstone about 1 foot high, 
head missing and off foreleg, burnt. 

Vill.—An infaglio in brick very finely carved, 
apparently « mould to cast little leaden gods 
im. 

IX.—A piece in alfo rilievo, well carved, re- 
presenting #® man on a horse with a cup (F) in 
his hand and a cholddr (macebearcr) behind 
him. 

X:—Many fragments of images admirably 
carved, appear to have been broken by accident, 
and not wilfully mutilated—some marked by 
fire. 

X1.—Fragments of cornices, some rather rude, 
but othera of good design and neat execution. 
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XI1.—aA brick on which the following inacriptiors 
was scratched Agee — 


yl fn! wae yy Le gt ye Le yates yy alae 
“oor ae’ oe um ! juke 
Lb pty ty 6 Ge om pove ob Lyf 


XIIL—A little stone trough about 6 inchee 


| square, apparently unfinished. 


Other sites mentioned by Mr. Robertson in the 
neighbourhood of Vijné} are “Ther” (? Térht), 
“ Serwahi” and Pattan Mindr. 

Mr. Robertson states that on excavating the 
largest mound in the place, animmense quantity 
of broken crockery was met with; and at first 
sight the mamberless pieces of potteryware 
seemed to support the statement. But the 
greatest part of what looks like potteryware 


consists of the flaky fragments of the disinte- 


grating bricks, and the lips, shoulders and 
thicker parts of ordinary earthenware pots, and 


innumerable pieces of broken saucers. These 


last are the commonest fragments found on all 


‘the old sites in this part of the country. They 
‘usually haye a flat knob for a handle in the 
middle of the inside, and were not used as 


saucers, 80 much as for the lids or covers of the 
common waterpots and jara. Of crockeryware 
or glazed pottery there is scarcely a piece to 
be seen; butan occasional fragmentof the blue- 


glazed pottery was found. 


The patterns impressed upon the larger pots 
are curious and interesting, inasmuch as they 


are not now in vogue, and they are precisely the 
same as those found on the pottery of the other 


ancient sites in the vicinity. They consist for the 
most part of a single row of circular marks, half 


| or quarter circles, the latter such as might have 
| been made by the finger nail in the soft clay. 
Others were made apparently by spreading 


lumps of clay on the pot, and then marking 


| them with a snuecession of streaky impressions, 


as if done with repeated scrapes of a rotifh 
comb, producing an effect something like o 
shaggy beard. ‘he circles are very clearly 
marked, and have a centre. 

The best pattern noticed was somewhat like » 
Catharine Wheel, formed of 9 spokes radiating 
from a amall central circle, and having their outer 
ends turned round to the left and back, hooklike. 

A few instances occurred of streaks and 


blotches stained of a very dark colour, such as is 


common now-a-days, The pottery generally 
is of the most ordinary kind, well burnt to a 
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hight rick ‘red, and eapept for the pecaliar 


patterns impressed, not at all unlike that now | 


in we in the sume part of the country. No 
trace of roofing tiles or of the ordinary small 
sized bricks was noticed ; but several very large 
waterspont pipes or tubular drainage tiles 
were found, one of them nearly entire, about 
30 inches long and 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 
Sarwih!:—This name is also variously 
given as Sirwihi, Serwai, and Seorai, said to 


be so called after a prince (Rie) of that name, — 


(or Siva Ra), father of the last prince Sital Ra. 
It is about 3 miles N. W: from the Walhir 
Station of the Indus Valley State Railway, and 


about 5 miles N. E. from Sabealkot in Bahi-— 


walpur, half a mile 5. from New Satjarpur. 
The place is the site of an ancient fort and 
town, plainly indicated by two mounds of 
ruins. That of the former has very steep 
sides which were till quite recently faced with 
a thick revetment_of burnt brick, rising to a 
height of from 40 to 50 feet above the adjacent 
plain. Tho bricks have been taken away for 
the Indus Valley Railway, but a few fragments 
remain to show that they were of the old 
Indian pattern like those of Vijnot. The 


fort must have been nearly a square of from — 


150 to 200 yards, having its main entrance on 
the east as shown by the opening on that side, 
whence the masonry of the gatewny has been 
removed, leaving # great gap through which 
there is a steep sloping way up into the 
centre of the fortress, which was once filled up 
solid with earth, and is now honey-combed 


with the excavations of the spoilers. The — 
place was inhabited, till within living memory, 


and contains the rorah or Ahdngdh of Hazrat 
Musa Nawab, but it seems to have been totally 
destroyed by fire within the last 50 years. The 
Khingih has been rebuilt on the comparatively 
low ground adjacent, on the north side. 

Having been recently occupied, old and new 
fashioned pottery is found mixed together, but 
the recent excavations in search of bricks and 
treasure have brought to light amongst other 
things some big balls of burnt clay, about the 
size Of a man’s head. In the absence of stones 
or metal balls these would be effective missiles. 

The ruins of the town occupy a long oval 
mound running N. and 5S. from the &. E. 
corner of the fort, to which it is joined by a 
low ridge. 





Layers of blackened soil in the excavations 
show that the place has been burnt down, but 
the mounds do not wear a generally dark hoo 
as they do at Vijnit. A few carnelian beads 
and relics of ornaments, &c., are picked up here 


occasionally, just like those found at Vijnot. 


The present Pir, Sheikh Sannat Ali Kore- 
shi, incumbent of the Khingih of Hazrat 
Musa Nawab, showed the two blocks of stone, 
the capital and base of a pillar, sketches of which 
have been included in those from Vijnét. 

General Cunningham in his Ancient Geo- 
graphy af India, page 254, mentions Seorai as 
having been captured by Husen Shih Arghnun 
on his way from Bhakar to Multin im a.p. 1520. 

Some 10 miles north of the Naushabra railway 
station there is another ancient site—that of 
a fortress called Man (? Moh) Mubarak, 
reckoned onw of the six fortresses of Rié Sahisi 
IL. (died a.p. 620),— the other five being 
Uch Silo), Seorat, Nagar Mathéla, 
Aldédr, and (?) Sehwin. Man is reported 
to be about 550 yards in circumference, and to 
have had a continuous rampart, with towers 
or bastions at regular intervals; the ruins of 
fourteen of these may still be counted, and one 
of them is still 40 feet in height, much resem- 
bling, in short, the description of Scorat, The 
local tradition given i4 that some 2,000 years 
ago Haskarér,a Hindu, was the Rija. 

Some 500 or 600 years ago one Shekh Hakim 
Sahib took up his abode here and sect up a 
shrine fora hair of the Prophet (whence tho 
modern name Moh (Mnu'e) Mubérak, or Miu. 

The walls are very strongly built; on the 
outside is a wall about one yard in thickness, 
built of the large old-fashioned burnt bricks 


| (16" x 8 & 4°), within which is o second wall 


built of smaller burnt bricks. A third wall is 
built of sun-dried britks, and the interior ia 
filled up with solid earth, This fort is sinted 
to have been taken by Shah Hasan Arghun 
(? Husen Shah) in 1525. The mound is now 
occupied by a village, and is a place of pilgrim- 
age for the devout Musalmina of the country 
side. 

Another place of interest near here is Pa t- 
tan Mindra, about 7 miles sonth of Man- 
shahra in the Khinpur division of Baliwalpar. 
The writer having no lewure to visit this 
plice sent a native messenger—who bronziit 
back worl that it was o brick tower 62 fect 
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high and 12 feet square at base, still standing, 


but much decayed throughout. It stands on a 
cand bank, near where a river once flowed, to | 
the south of the mounds indicating the site of 
an ancient town. <A small low door on the 
west side gives access to a little vacant cell or 
chamber. The jambs, lintel, and sill of the | 
doorway are of (red sand-)stone, carved with 
a row of deep rectangular incisions, and the 


remains of a lion's head in front of the sill. 
There appears to be another chamber in the 


upper story. The walls are divided into arch. 


headed panels and ornamented with a course of 
carved bricks, of the pattern shown in Figs. 19 
and 20. 

The tower is in several (7 3) storeys, and o 
few projecting stones remain to show that they 
were marked by wide cornices. It is to be 
desired that photographs and a full description 


of this ancient relic should be taken and pub. | 


lished. 

Mathéloor Nagar Mathéla is said to 
be one of Rai Sahdsi's six fortresses, above- 
named. It is about 45 miles N. E. from 
Rohri, 6 or 7 miles 8S. E. from Ghotki, and 
about 8 or 95. W. from Mirpur (Maharkt), 
both of them stations of the Indus Valley State 
Railway. The site of the old fort is to the weat 
of the modern town, but east of the mounds 
which are said to mark the position of the 
ancient city. It is reported to be very like the 
other two old forts already described, Serwihi 
(Seorai) and Mau-Mubirak, only not so high. 
Tt is a square of about 170 paces (nearly 650 
yards in cireumference) with ten or twolye 
round towers at the angles and at intervals 
between them, with the gateway on the eastern 
sile, The ruins of some of these towers or 
bastions are said to be 20 or 30 feet high, and 
there is ahigh mound or platform in the centre 
which seems to have been recently repaired, 

The following story was told by some of the 
elders of the place. In the Satya-Yug (the 
food old days), Raja Nand was King of Nagar 
Mathéla, an important city of northern Sindh. 
He had seven daughters, but never a son to 
succeed him. The eldest named Mammul went 
to Rakku of Jesalmér where she was married 
to a prince of that country, In her train 
went all the wealth and prosperity of Nagar 
Mathéla, and they continue to follow after hor 


to the present day. Moy& or Lakshmi for- 





sook the place (disguised) as a bichohu, or 
scorpion. 

Afterwards Chagdo Musalmin ruled here, 
and after him the Kalhora, who was succeeded 
by the Mir (Biloch) till the English came. 

In the Gaseticer of Sindh (1876), page 677, 
Mathélo is mentioned aa having been founded 
by a Rajput named Amur about 1400 years ago, 


| and named after his grandson, 


The historian Firishtah mentions a strong fort 
named Bhitia, between Multin and Aldr, 
which was taken by assault in ap. 1003 by 
Mahmad of Ghazni, when the Rija named 
Bajjar or Bijé Rai was killed. General Cun- 
ningham suggests that this Bhiitia may be 


the same as Matila, or Mahitila, which was 


one of the six great forts of Sindh im the 
seventh century. (See Anc. Geog. of India, 
p. 256.) 

It is believed that there are some other 
ancient sites in Bahiwalpur, and the desert on 
the borders of north-eastern Sindh, along the 
courses of the rivers that have long since 
been swallowed up by the sand, or left by the 
deflection of their watera to the westward, 

The continued westing of the Indus river 
channels has been usually attributed to the 
natural tendency of north-to-south-flowing 


rivers in the northern hemisphere to move 


westwards (analogous to the westing of the 
trade winds), owing to the increasing (enst- 
ward) diurnal velocity of the parallels of lati- 
tude which they successively cross. A more 
efficient cause however seems to lie in the 
excess of westing over easting in the winds 
which in the dry season blow the sand 
of the river beds, and the dust of the country, 
eastwards, tending to raise the river beds along 
their eastern banks, and to form a cushion aa it 
were, which protects the eastern bank from 
erosion more than the western bank, gradually 
fills up the easternmost channels, and tends to 
raise the level of the country to the eastward, 
For countless ages the sea breezes of 
the gulf and the force of the south-west mon- 
soon have been and are atill carrying the 
sand of the sea-shore inland, by which the 
desert of Ajmér and western RAjputina has 
been formed, and the rivera between the 
Jamna and the Panjib have been choked and 
swallowed up. In the southern parts of tho 
desert the hillocks and ridges of blown sand 
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are said to attain a height of several hondreds tively unimpeded, whilst the eastern banks are 
of feet, and in the north-eastern parts of Sindh protected from erosion as above indicated by 
they commonly reach a height of one hundred | the drift-sand heaped against them by the 
feet—more than enough to prevent the annual prevailing westerly winds. 
inundation of the snow-fed Indus and its In the present state of affairs therefore the 
tributaries from spreading to the eastward, | river channels must move westward if they 
notwithstanding the natural tendency of the | move at all: and there is no doubt that they 
flood-waters to seek new channels right and | have so altered in times past, leaving many u 
left of their original course if there be any | town and city that once flourished on their banks 
gradual deltaic rising of the river bed. Any | to dwindle into insignificance or perish entirely 
western deviation of the channels 1s compara- in the sand wastes of the great Indian Desert. 


SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, BO. ¢.5., M.B.A.5, © 
(Continued from Vol. X., p. 255.) 
No. CXVIII. of Taila I. and Bhima IJ. of the Western 
In « temple of the god Rudra in the eastern | Chalukya dynasty." 

part of Anamkond, which ‘sashort distance | Through the kindness of the Haidaribad 
to the north of Worangal in the Nizim's Political Authorities, in furnishing me with an 
Dominions, there is a long and highly interest- excellent ink-impression of this inscription, 
ing inscription of king Rudradévaof the | Iam now able to publish o revised and satis- 
Kakatys or EK Akatiyadynasty, of which | factory version of it, with lithographs. 
[ have givena brief notice in Vol. X., page 211. It is engraved on the four faces of a stone. 
Versions of it have been published,—in the perhaps a dAvajastambha, at the temple of 
Jour. Beng. As. Soe. Vol. VIL, p- 901, appar- | Rudra, in the eastern division of Anamkond. 
ently by the Secretary, where it is stated that | The entire stone is about 8 high by 2’ 2° broad 
this inscription “had been obtained and com- and 1’ 2’ thick, Lines 1 to 41 of the inscription 
municated by Réjd Dharma Venkata Aévarao, | are on the front face of the stone, and cover 
who had been for some time in Calcutta, | @ space of about 4’ 8° high by 2’ 1} broad. 
to urge on the Supreme Government of India | Lines 42 to 59 are on the righthand face, and 
his claim to the gddt of the rdj of ‘Paluncha’ | cover a space of about 5’ 1" high by 11}" broad. 
or ‘Kummummét’, which through some recent Lines 90 to 150 are on the rear face, and cover 
arrangements of the Nizim's Government had | aspace of about 6’ 0)" high by 2’ 2)" broad ; and. 
beon assigned to a rival claimant,” and where | judging from the impression, there must be 
the date was interpreted as Saka 1054,—and | some sculptures between the first and last 
sn the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Boe., Vol. X., | partes of lines 90 to 104, And lines 151 to line 
p. 46, by Dr. Bhau Daji, who interpreted the 166, the last, are on the lefthand face, and 
date ag Saka 1064. Neither of those two | coveraspace of about 1' 10" high by 11}° broad. 
versions, however, represents the original at all | The characters are well executed and well 
correctly in essential points. It has also been served Old-Canarese characters of the period 
noticed by Mr. Rice, who,—recognising, from | to which the inscription belongs, The lan- 
the above discrepant readings of the date, and | guage of lines 1 to 8 is Old-Telugu; the rest of 
from the fact that the savivateara, the name of | the inscription is in Sanskrit, 
which is recorded as Chitrabhinu, does not | The inscription is dated i Baka 1084 (a.p. 
agres with the above dates by respectively | 1162-3), the Chitrabhiinu sashateara. And 
thirty ‘and twenty years, that the date had not | the primary object of it ia to record that 
been interpreted correctly,—gave as his opinion | the Mahdmandaléivara Rudradéva of the 
that the inscription belonged unmistakeably to | Kdkatya or Kikatiya dynasty, set up at 
the ninth century a. p., and recorded the fate | his capital of Anmaku ndapura, Anma- 


1 Mysore Inscriptions, p. xliv note, and p. lili. 
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Goa daoalian or Anumakoodane 
gari, the god Rudra or Mahdda, i.e, Siva,—the 
god Viasudéva or Sauri, i. ¢. Vishou,—and the 
god Surya or Ravi, i.¢. the Sun,"—and allotted 
either the large village of Mattich éruvala," 
or the village known as the larger Matti- 
chéruvalsa, for the maintenance of their 
worship. 

Bat the genealogical and descriptive portion 


of the inscription, from line 20 to line 163, gives | 


us a variety of historical information which 


will prove of extreme interest when it can be | 
| Village of Kundir in the Kodaniid Thirty of 


properly worked ont. 

It gives us first the name of Tribhuva- 
namalla, the grandfatherof Rudradéva; but 
supplies us with no details in respect of him. 

It then gives us the name of Préla or 


Prélérija, the son of Tribhuvanamalla and - 





the father of Radradéva, and descri i 
making captive in war, but then releasing 
again, Tailapadéva, the ornament of the 
Chilukyas. This Tailapadéva is not Taila I. 
of the Western Chalnkya dynasty, as Mr. Rice 
thought,—but Taila IIT. of the Wostern 
Chilukya dynasty, who reigned from Saka 
1072 (a.p. 1150-1) to Saka 1084 (a. p. 1162-3). 

It further records that P r él defeated a king 
named Govinda, and gave his kingdom to 
king Udaya, and also that he conquered, 
and shaved and branded, Gunda, the lord of 
the city of Mantrakita; but, with what 
place Mantrakiita is to be identified, and who 
Gévinda, Udaya, and Gund were, I am not at 
present prepared to say,—exoept that this 
Govinda necessarily was nof Givinda ITT. of the 
Rishtraktita dynasty, with whom Mr. Rice 
identified him,—and that there are some indi- 


| was married to Vijayiditya L ‘(about Salen 


1020) of the Kidambas of Goa.* In his early 
days he seems to have been held in check by 
the Hoysala kings Ballila I. and Vishouvar- 
dhana, as a Gadag inscription states that 


|. Ballila I. attacked Jagaddéva and despoiled 


him of his kingdom," and a Béldr grant, dated 
Saka 1039, calls Vishonvardhana “ os very 
Bhairava in destroying the strength of 
Jagaddiva.’"" But we find him afterwards, in 
Saka 1071, governing at Sétu, and coming-to 
Balligive and there & grant of the 


the Sintalige Thousand; and the fact of this 
scription being dated in the Sukla say- 
vateara, which was the thirteenth year of 
the reign of the Western Chilukya 

Jagadékamalla II.,' coupled with Jagaddévi's 
possession of the title of Tribhuvanamalla, 
indicates that he was then a feudatory of 
Jagadékamalla IT., and had been previonsly a 
feudatory of Vikramiditya VI. It was probably 





_ as 6 feudatory of Taila ITT that he laid siege to 


Anumakoods. Préla’s wife was Mup pa- 
madévi; and their son was Rudra or Ru- 


| dradéva. 


cations in subsequent passages of this inscription — 


that Udaya was of the Chéla dynasty. 
it finally records that in Préla's time 
Anumakoyda was besieged by Jagaddéva, 
who, however, was repulsed and put to flight. 
This Jagaddéva is evidently the Mahdmanda- 
ora, TribhuvanamallaJagaddéva, 
one of the Sintara kings of Patti- 
Pombuchchapura, the modern Huomcha 
in the Nagar District of Maistir. His mother 
wns Bijjaladévt, whose sister, Chattaladdyi, 





* This ia the same triad that we have had in No. 


at fester aeat alt re bling this that Tcan fi 
meg resem nd 
in the maps ia * Mogolcberla,’ about seven miles E. by 


bout Auemisoa. 


And | 


Rudradéva only styles himself a» Mahd- 
mandaléirara; but with the exception of the 
expression pati-Aifa-charita, ‘he whose actions 

were for the advantage of his lord,’ in |. 3, 
the inscription gives mo indication of any 
paramount sovereign to whom he was feudatory ; 
and that expression itself does not of necessity 
imply that he was only a feudatory noble, and the 
probability is that, as in the case of the Sili- 
hira Mahdmandalévaras of Kélhipur, the title 
wns only a customary one, and Rudradéyva 
was really an independent king. In connection 
with him, the first record in this Inscription is 
that he subdued a certain Domma, whose 
strength evidently lay chiefly in his caralry. No 





| clue is given ae to who Domma wie; but, aa 
| dima, domba, or dama, is the name of ‘a 
 deepiada mixed caste,’ he may have been the 


leader of some aboriginal tribe which had not 
then lost all its power. The next record is 
that he conquered a certain Mailigidéva 
waa oti at dem Polaviaea; bat 


* Pili, Sanskrit, and Old-Canareee, Baresi hone 
190.111. preens, Ho. 





pata s My 
ra | 
t ti., Mo. 180, 1. 4 nn 8. 30s ts Bt. 
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contain no further historical details. In lives 
140 to 149 there is given a fanciful description 
of his city of Anumakonda, and in lines 149 
to 158, of his troops of cavalry. _ Linea 158 to 
| 163 define the position and boundaries of his 


here, again, there is no clue in the inscription 
itself, and I have none as yet from extrancous | 
sources, te the identification of the names of this 
king and his country. Further on, mention is 
made of the death of Taila IIL; this event, 













though it cannot be fixed precisely, even with 
the help of Taila’s own inscriptions and those of 
before the thirteenth day of the bright fortnight 
of the month Migha of Seka 1084, the Chi- 


present i 





trabhinu savieateara, ‘The next record is that 
a powerful opponent of Rudradéva then rose 
up in the person of a certain king Bhima. 


To what dynasty Bhima belonged, is not indi- | 


cated. But the inscription intimates that he 
established himself by slaying « king named 
Géikarna. Also, as we find him afterwards 
in possession of the city of Chédédaya, it 
is plain that he took advantage of the death 
of that king, which is recorded just before the 


death of Taila III., and appropriated part of | 


the Chila dominions; this Chidédaya is per- 
haps the Udaya who has been mentioned in 
connection with Préla. And the inscription 
mentions Bhima in such a way with Taila III. 
as to lead us to infer that, during the inter- 
ruption of the Western Chilukya power that 


ensued between the death of Taila III. in Saka 
1083 or 1084 and the accession of his son, 
Séméévara IV. in Saka 1104, Bhima must 


have seized upon, but retained for a short time 





tion is given of the overweening pride of this 
Bhima, “the vilest of kings, a very beast of a 
man, the husband of his mother’s rival wife, 
the slayer of the best of brothers while he 
was engaged in eating,”"—and of Rudradéva's 
expedition against him. Rudradéva firat took 
the city of Vardham&nanagari, which, 
from the expression, “having advanced three 


or four steps,” we must evidently look for not — 


far from Anamkond itself. Bhima then at 
once abandoned everything and fled to the 
forests ; and Rudradéva, pursuing him, burned 


the forest in which he had taken refuge, and 


built there, in its place, a city witha great lake | 


in the centre of it. What was the ultimate fate 
of Bhima, weare not told. Lines 107 to 140 are 
occupied with panegyrics of Rudradéva, which 





the Bengal Journal read :—Réjyaih prichy dik 
lavana-jaladhévattra-paryyantam=asya &ri- 
iail-dnéash pracharati sadd dakshinasydh sama- 
gram prafichydus Vikafaka-nikata-sthdyiné rdja- 
lakshmih Kaweéyy-éid-tafa-vilasitd Mélyavan- 
is bounded on the east by the salt sea, on the 
south by the Srigaila (mownfains). His royal 
Lakshmi extends as far as Vikataka ; and on the 
His readings, however, especially that which 


introduces Vikataka in the third pdda, cannot 


be upheld. Dr. Bhan Daji read and translated 
the verse materially in the same way that 
I do. The Sriéaila mountain, which was 
the southern limit of his kingdom, is a hill 
of considerable sanctity and repute in the 
Karnul District; it is to the north-east of 
Earoul itself, and is in about Lat, 16° 5’ N. 
and Long. 78°55’ E. The western limits of 
his kingdom are not specifically mentioned ; 
the word used ia préftchya, which must be by 
metrical license for pratichya, * being or living 
in the west, western, westerly,’ ic. as I trans- 
late it, ‘the western countries," and it seems to 
denote the kingdom of the Western Chilukyas. 
The northern boundary of his kingdom lay in 


| the region of MAlyavanta, or more properly 


Malyavan. Dr. Bhau Dajt calls this “the 
country in the neighbourhood ;" while the editor 
in the Bengal Journal suggesta that it is the 
Malyagiri mountain, west of ‘Baleswar;’ and 
tionary, says that Miilyavain is ‘one of the 
ward of mount Méru.' Iam not prepared at 
present to offer any identification of it. The 


| extent of Rudradéva's kingdom is also sketched 


out, but not so definitely, in lines 111 to 114, 
where Bhima and all the other kings living 
between the province of Kafichi and the 
Vindhya mountains are said to have been sub- 
ject to him. Finally, lines 163 to 166 record 
that Rudradéva allotted the large village 
of Mattichéruvala, or perhaps the village 


| ealled the larger Mattichéruvala, to provide for 
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the aWotehin of the gods Siva, Vishno, ‘and the | of tho goddess Durga. At tho KATY ae he 
Suin, which he had established, as recorded in | says that Warangal [or Woraigal] is a Muham- 
thw opening lines of the inscription. madan and corrupt way of writing Orukkal, 

In the verse commencing in line 107, | which means ‘One-rock,’ and is translated in 
Rudraddéva is called “the sdle resting-place | Sanskrit books, that mention the place, by 
of the goddess of fortune who springs forth | Ekaéaila,—and that there is not the least trace 
from the womb of the charming ocean of milk | of such a name as Aranyakunda, which Lassen 
which is the lineage of Kanddirdédaya- | givesin his Mapas the ancient name of Wo- 
Chéda.” I do not know as yet whether | raigal. Lassen was ie led into this 
this simply refers to the acquisition by him of | mistake by the writer of the introductory 
the Chéja dominions, or whether the Kiikatya | remarks and the translation of the present in- 
kings claim a descent from the Chélas. scription, as originally published in the Bengal 

Dr. Burnell (Vauidabréimana, p. vii, note +) | Journal, in both of which, though the name is 
says that the family-name of Kiakatya or | read correctly in the text itself, * Arunakunda’ 
Kikatiya,—or, as he writes it, Kikatéya—is | ia substituted for Anmaakundi, movecatapenk is 
explained-by the commentator Kumirasvimias | and Anumakonda, and is identified with 
being derived from the name of a local form Woraigal instead of with Anamkond. 


Transcription. 






[*] Or Svasti Srir-vvijayaé-ch=’bhyudayag-cha bhavatu || Svasti Samadhigatapamchama- 
|*] hiiéabdo-mahimathdaldsvara Anmakumdi-puravar-dévara peremamAbthvara 
[*] pati-hite-charita vinaya-vibhdshanath ériman-n -Kikati- 
bs ya-Rudradéva-rijula vijaya-rajyam=attaréttar-abhivriddhi-pravarddhami 
*] nam=ii-chamdr-irkka-tiramu[gu?] | Anmakomdapattanamunamdu  sukha-satmkathi-vi- 
*)] nédambuna —rijyathbu-séyuchunurda Seke-varshamuln 1084 _. vuoathii Chitra. 





5 bhinn-sathvateara Miagha gm 13 Vaddaviramunimdn tana 6% Radré- 
*) fyaramunn =~ Sri- Viasudévara Sri-Siiryyadévarinu pratishtha-séyimch l 
[" ] Yasy=(ttarhga-tarathga-tidita-viyat-eeptirnnaviyath jalam y pad-Aihgu 
(*°] shtha-nakh-digra-daghnam-=abhavad=bhimamdal-dddbirand |  datmshtri-kéti- kutira-k6- 
[*"] tara-gatamh traildkyam-ab-bimdu-vad=brahmimda iva réma-kathda-nikari vathdd vard- 
(**) ham  Harit i Sri-Hératiba — vilambi-kumtala-milan-malli-dalat-kulmala- 
vrat-0j[)* jrimbhita- 
["*) [gs]mdha-lubdha-madhupa-dhyin-itkarasy<aspada | sphita-prita-mana bhava 
tvam=iba mé -di- 
[**] g-[ da }mti-damta-dyuti-prodddm-Sddalan-aika-vikrama-lasnd-darnt-ith(t)tikittnty-Aérayah(ya) | 
[“*] [M]it=éva dugdha-laharibhir-udamchat-iva dugdhédadhér=am ritadidhi tiadidhiti-nirmmitasve | 
[*] érikhashda-pithda-paripathdura-puttal=iva vaktré vasatv=aviratath tu Sarasyati nal || Bhi 
[*"] radvija-kula-ériyal parivridha{h*] éranta-kriyi-karmmathah | Sri-Rimfévare-dikshits 
[**] janayita yasya kshitav=agranih | s6=Chit.témdravari=Dvayamrita-ya- 
[*] téi=tishyd yati{h®]  éraddhayd  drimad-Rudre-nariévarasya  sumatér=vvamddvalim 
[*) vargoayd || Srimat-[T*]ribhuvanamallé raji KaAkatya-vatnéa-sambhiitah | prabals-ri- 
[**] pu-vargga-ndri-vaidhavyn-vidhdyak-ichiryyah | Sri-Kitkatya-naréthdra-brithda-tila. 
[""] kb vairithdre-hrit-tipake sat-pitré vasu-diyakah prati-dinath  Katnt@-mand-rataje, 
[**] kal) dushkizité-chaya-diishakah Puraharah(ra)-éri-pidapadm-irchchaké nyagbhiittkrita- 
niyakas='Tri(tri). 
[**) bhuvana-Sri-malladévi* babhau {| Tat-patrah Siva-pidapadma-yuga la-dhyan-dm rit-dnam- 
[™*] da- bhér=luththialed ripu- suthdarijana-mahfsaubhigya-satipach-chhriyah | Pri. 
[**] léraja” iti prasiddhim=agamad=vairimdra-darpp-apahd ge ang neues 
("*] dhina-mabihadiira-Ladkéfrara | Hasty-Ardbana-karmma-kart 
ade of thy nates Frbburonemate for metro pe * Dr. Bhau Dijl’s roading of Prélirija 


meng gs eamyy So gua Wears cree or | The present form of the name, Frilé, ia rbably 
posta, Dr. Bhau Daj! read id i, by metrical licence for the Préle of IL ‘Se wen ; 

















KAKATYA INSCRIPTION OF RUDRADEVA AT ANAMKOND.—SAKA. 1084. 
I.—PART OF THE FRONT FACE, OF THE STONE: LINES I-20. 





KAKATYA INSCRIPTION OF RUDRADEVA AT ANAMKOND.—SAKA. 1084. 
Il.—-LOWER HALF OF THE FRONT FACE: LINES 20-qI. 
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Jaxvary, 1882.) SERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 18 
[™] Chalukya-chidimanim énévad-yuddha-nibaddha-gahvara-matim yuddhe ba- 
("] bathdhea kshanit | érim at-Tailapadévam=ainboda-nibha-stamibhérama-stham  kshan[é)- 
[®] teprakbyfité ripu-kaththa-khamdana-vidhan bhakty=Anurigij=jabau || Yé=kumthd=ri- 
r) patér-akuththa-paragn-dlakshn-Agradhir-Ollasad-dhirapata-nipatan-aika-chaturath 
[*] (G6 ]vithdaraj-ihvayam | ba{d*)dhv-Gnmuchya tad=Odaya-kshitibhrité riijyat dadau 
(**] I[i]layA ‘Inththaké vishayasya tasya samaré sadvira-dikshigurul || Kruddhé- 
cs] n-$ddhura-Mamtrakdta-nagarim(ri)-nithi=tha yd nistrap6 Gumdal khamdite éva mum- 
[**] dita-dirih- kréd-ithka-vaksha(|)* jsthalal | éd6"*-dithbhaka-vat=paliyana-paré jité gatah 
(] svith purimeihité=pi  nrip-éSvarasya puratah -Prdléna = ynddhiiya = yat_— || 
[7] Anyach=ch=Anumakothda-nima-nagarim samvéshtya yo=yam sthité niini-mamdalik-a- 
_[*] kshapin=nirggatah érimat-Prola-nripasya tasya- jayinah kil m*| briimahé gauravam || 
(**] mdrik-éva vilasat-kimtés-to n=aiv=6pamé | Kauzaly=‘va cha Jinak-iva che sati Kunt=1- 
(*] va Padth=éva si Puouldm=fva cha Chathdike-éva cha 
[**) vara tasy=ibhavad=bhimini l| Tasyis-tasyo 
[**] sutd=jan=iha param inatnd-nika-kathd-irnku-” 
bes! | Kamah kim § Nalakibarah Siva-sutah 
[**] Skarndé Jnyomté-thavi | — Jishyur=vvajradhard= 
(*?] thava Hariresnyath Dasrau kumfiran natd(td) bha- 
[**] ktah Sri-Giriéé hitfiya jagatah Sri-Ru- 
[*] dradévé = ntipah = ||, Tvathgat-turhga-turamga-purm- 
[**] gava-chay-iréha-kramé karmmathat TDo- 
[**] mmath charn-parikrama-krama-bharam bha- 
(**] a[k*]tva sakril-lilayi | Karnnam Pirttha iv=i- 
f**] lébhe sarvva-Vidésha-yukta-nagara-grimam 
c*] ss  Rudré nripsh || ide —‘ Méda-vidamba-datit 
(**] bara-bhara-kshéda-kshamain = kahmAbhritam durvva- 
(**) r-éddhura-vira-marttra-samny-idin-aika-di- 














[™] kehigurom | ériman- g -8a- 
["*] maya-prodbhiita-darpp-fipahaim  -pripta- 
[®] Sri-Polaviisa-dééa-vibhavam Sri-Rudradé- 


ce) vay sad = || «= Bhiména = bhima-nakuléna ~—ku- 
[*"] léna hind graatd mam@éara griba-mil- 


[**] shaka-vat=-kehanénd | mirjjira-dithbhaka-varé- 
[**] oa mah-fthdhakird Goékarnna-niima-bhn. 


[™) jagé bhuvi étra-miini i Srimad-Ru- 
[*) n-Akhy-Olssach-chhastra-trasta-samasta-gatra- 


[**] vilasach-Chédédaya-kshmipatéh | unmatth 
(**) iva vism rita iva mahdbhit-ibhibhi- 
rf?) ti iva prddbhrimti iva = samknld — iva 


("*] tada prinih prayité divam | TYiité= 
['] pi Tailapa-nrip6 divam=asya bbitya = sar 

(™) tisira-kaballkrita-gitra-yashtan Sri-Ru- 
['*] dradéva-nripatéh prithu-vikramasya 

[**] pi vijyn-padevith kshavikith sa Iébhd || Ek jam 
[**] bukn-dithbhaké laghutarais=sathnvéshtitd jatnbu- 












This syllable in effaced or broken away ; bot it | ™ This pointe to a base édas, aa well as the éda of the 
cannot have been anything but gi. ' Dictiommries. 
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(""] kai rfij-Alhamkriti-dhikkrita-kshititalas=simbéna = =—sam- 
[| sparddhaté | phétkir-ikulo-garjjitair-mmukhorayan=sa- 
(™] rvva did vibval§ yatah kvépi  satd-vidhdna- 
("] ni-bhoraih kamthirayasy=iturah || Tadvad=Bhima-nn- 


‘) pidhamd nara-pasur=mimitoh eapatni-pati- 
f*") rehamti © bhritri-varasya © bhdjana-vidhao = bhimé- 
[**] na sathsparddhaté | ikisa-grasana-praydsa- 


(**] niratah Sii-Rudradévéna yat=sparddha-varddhi- 
[**] ta-garvva-parvvata-mahiérimg-ligram=irdha- 

[@*) ti || Srutva Bhima-ntipasya rijya-vibhavam chi- 
("] raig=cha © dudchéshtitam érimad-Rudra-naréévard-tha 


(®*) vijaya-prirambha-sambhira-bhik | jato=ji- 

(**) to-ripul samagra-pritand-mél-Apantyd= 
[°°] jitah sad yas-sajja-bal-invitah pramuditah éighram ériyai 
[") nirggatal Yasy=dynd-vijaya-prayiipa-samayé gambbire- 
(**] bhéri-bhavad-bhimkir-édbhava-sambhrama-vyatikara-vyijrnimbhan-bdve- 
(**] gotah | bbradéyamty-abhra-chayié=chalanty=avanay$ $$ bhramyamty-ami bhi-. 


(] dharih kirmmah ksi(kshi)myati muhyati dvirasanah komthanti dikkumjarih 
["*]) Kédéin=géhéshy=amutmchan=pathi kari-turagin=biimdhavin=arddha-mirggé ou 


[*] shv=a[m*]tahporini § pratirava-chakiti | Kudradévasya  bhityi | yasy=é. 
(""] dyégé bhramathias-sama-samaya-samratibha-gatabhira-bhért- ‘phithleb-Ad 
[**] kirnna-kargna-jvara-bhara-taralih © prékshit-isih  kshitisdh || Gatvi  javé- 


["*] t=tri-chaturipi padini riji easyasya © khathdanam-iva = pratham-ihutim 
pm) va | bhribhamga-vikshana-vivarddhita-kopa-vahnau yad=V arddham4énana- 





(*"*) garim Pehenet johiiva || Yasy=ikehi-vikshapa-bhayich=chakitas=-sa Bhi. 
C*) m6 Duryyodhanasys nripatér=iva vibval-imgalh =| sva-bhriitri-ma- 
(***] tri- yanis Lihitencion aire dakabats vibiya vyanam=va 


ya- 
(**] you vilajjah, | Tat-prishthatd=nu cha jogima dadiha rijd Chddidaya- 
(#*)] syn nayerim=agariyasinn tin | Lamkim=iv-imarapurl-sadriéim mrigiksh!-éréqi-viliisa- 
lalitam=i- 
[*] va ch=Atjandyah || Luliva cha vanath tasya durggam-arggala-vibhbramam | ‘tadigame 
akarét=tatra pura-madhyé=dbhu- 
['*"] tain mahat || Kazhddirddaya-Chéda-vathéa-vilasat-kshiribdhi- .garbhbh(rbbh)-édbhavat- 
-nik-israya-Rudradtva-nripa- 
[*} tdh kith varpnyaté vikramah | kshudra-kshitrakul-Onnati-kehaya-kritah sarvy-dvani-ért- 
bhrité Rimasy=iva 
['*] knuthira-khathdita-ripu-vritasya prithvi-patéh ||_- Rathgat-turiga-tura(rara)gath (ga). 
putngava-khura-kshuypamh jeganmatmdalam 
(2°) jyéten-dllisi-sad-Atapatra-nikara-vyiptazh nabhimamdalam | purgpéihd-dtkara-chirn- 
chimara-chaynir=ddi- 
(*"] fmatidalam sambhritam drishtvl sainya-vinirggamam narapatél pridudroma(vn)é= 
: éatravah || Karnchimatndala-¥ithdhya- 
(™*]-madhya-nilayé Bhim-idayah plirtthivi yasyn éritra-patham gati ahar-ahal Sri- 


eye - | drightt=évednimisha babhivur=amari-varegis 
tam=éva Rudra-nripa- 

(2) tith priptié-Sarany-drtthinah || Rudram staumi narSévofra)ii budha-sitinékal th] 
ériyO bhAjanamh kritvA ya- 

(*)] sya kadipi chétasi mnad-iéamkA na sat 
kritvé Sriyd 

("*] bhajanatm vichindm kurutéedhuneipi vasudhimeujjigarim sigarah || Nyagbhttikzita- 
riijahatis- 





ea-martyiié=chirim pratyivritya 





riimati {| Skah Sri-Purushdttamath kala-kulaih 


KAKATYA INSCRIPTION OF RUDRADEVA AT ANAMKOND.—SAKA., 1084. 
111—RIGHT SIDE OF THE STONE: LINES 42-89. 
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Jaxvaryr, 1882.) SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
[*""] sa-nikaraly padm-bdbhay-aik-Aérny h Sri-Rudrag 
hétur=bh risa 
P18] nimi-éistra-vichiran-aika-chatard brihmt-vills-Aérayah kalp-dkla(Idlzi)pta-gatih kehita- 
f*) ysiha Sntinathda(h*] svaya[m*] pirtthival || Saty-isakta-mand nirasta-naraka-kidsas= 


cha lakshmy-iésrayoh 

pe") prithvibbrid=yad=anatta-bhéga-nilayah éaévad=(d* ]vijiindra-priyah | dusht-irishta-vimard- 
danas-au- 

"J manasim=abhyartthit-arttha-prad6 gotra-préddharanah sudaréana-kard Rudra[h*] svayam 
Késavah || 


(***] Asama-samara-sumg-Ottutiga-miita[th* }ga-ku[m* |bhasthaln - vigalita-muktihira -bhir-abhi- 
rimah | Bhava- 

(*") bhava-bbaya-bhan[k*)ti bhamini-bhavya-nétr-Otpala-dala-chaya-bhishah sobhate Rudra- 
déval; || Asmi- 

[?**] n=praédsati mahim bhovi Rudradévé rij-Abhidha Saéimi n-=aiva nar-dttaméshu 
igatvarn=Imdati- 

fa] laké na dhan-ikulésho téjasvitd dinakaré na cha éitravishn || Kééa-grahas=surata- 
sithgara-sambhre- 

(’**) mésho darmda-grahd yatisha n=aive jan-dtkarésho | dastré vivado-kothonam vyavahira- 
janmo(nman) 

C™j] na kvipi dushta-mathanam mathonath tv=aranyam || Dinam dainya~-parabhay- 
fvadhi  ripn-chchhéd-Avadhir=vvikra- 

i") maé=chaturyyem Chaturanan-ivadhi © gupa-grimas=tv=asamkhy-avadhih | téj6 
bhiskara-tipan-i- | 

c*) yadhi yosi-rigis=tn Rudrasya yas=trailéky-ikramag-ivadhir=nniravadhir= 
dhdha(ddhajrmmé matih ébbhate 

[#¢] Pript-igd=pi  mahattard=pi mahatam=¢k-lérayi=pi  Sriyd  janma-sthinam=api 
prasaima-hri- 

[™?) d=api tvarn raina-dhim=Api san = | pitah Kumbhasamudblavéna jaladhé 
kshirah samudré yath n=ai- 

('*] vith Rudra-naréasvard=yam=amund sparddhim vrithi mf krithih || Audaryyam 
surn-dukhinah  éi- 

(9*] kharionh svarnn-akritér=ggauravam  dhairyyam Digarathér=bbalam $Purabhidé 
gimbhiryyam-ambhonidhh [| *], 

p*) sanmidaryyath Makaradhvajit-Suragarér=vvidyaratim kautukid=iddy=A bjnsamudbha- 
vena ra- | 

(*) chitarn(tal) Sri-Rudradévd dhruvan || Sphiyatkairavat=ihdur-ainbujapati[h*] 
spashtitibujaty=ambarum 

f'*] Ido nilasardjati sphuta-yasé-dugdhédadhau sataprati | jyothhshi sphutabud- 
budamti hari- 

) tab = kilamti ldkiis=trayagechatichadvichichayathti yasya  jayati S:i-Rudradévb= 
dbhutam || 

‘gal Pida-nyisa-silad=siramal samaré krittini khadgénn yach=chhatrinim patitini mimmen-vi- 
kabamdhah plavél fl- | 

("| yahtya vijaya-Sriyaé=cha savidham kirtt#h prayimtyi difah || Tasy=istd= 
Numakomda-na- | 

() ma-nagari TIL ya yatreddyat-sad-akhathda-khathda-parasa-vyAjritbhag- 
éjjnmbhiti | 

Or) Kardarppasyo pursiva sii ratimati éritgira-bhiv-invita Mahétnir=iva cha Jishoo 

: Vishnu-sa- | 

(*] bith Rerbbé-vilis-rjjitt || Yatra striyd Makarakétana-rijadhinya — uila-nire- 

[2s] jo-palisa-drisah krié-imgyoh | traildkya-sumdaradrisam tilakiyamini dpina-tutbga 





16 THE INDIAN ANTIQUART. 


pe) kucha-kushbhs-bhar-Alas 


[Jamvarr, 1882. 


filas-Atagyuly | Yatra civijéundew biievandalien nivaryyamdnh kirah 


(***) pathoriti potayd vatubhis-samétih | sarvv-iimga-saingata-samasta-yichira-charu-chiritra- 


Sag! TE en capes vediin I 


Vesyi-grihéshu surat-dteava-jite-chéshti-iabd-a- 
earvva diso mukhorayamh divi vitinath kom. 


re] Aneeradaroor thi irpnava- pOrnne-chemdrél) || N=atikrimati Vaishpavam padam=iti dyfim 
[] gaur=iti kshmim=imim pidsi[],*] sprakshyati nd turamgama-choyah Sri-Rudradévasya 
yah | 


[™*) sarvv-isih 
[***] tyéna 
[**] 18 prati-dinain 
(***) Atiramana-sarirf 


pariplrayan=vijayate 
sambhishayarmch(é)=chhatri neynddha-mahite- 


ya cha 


nTi- 


vidrivayan=mirayan \| 
nicha-svar-i- 


[“*] dyi(dhyi)s-sakala-toragasastr-ddbhisi-sal-la- 
(***) kshan-idya(dhyijh | java-bhara-bharit-impis-satva- 


(°"] samtpanna-gitri atichiratara-jivah 
[**] pomchadhiris=turamgih || Rijyat prajyam  1a- 
["*"] vapa-jaladhés=tira-paryyantam=asya Sri- 
(*°) éail-itam pracharati saci dakshindsitm 
[**] samagrath pratichy-anta Kataka-nika- 
[187] (a-sthiyini rijya-lakshmih Kauhéryy-had 
[***] tata-vilasité Milyavanta-pradésd I A- 


(**] rebchan-irtthameiha dattavin=mnohan=Mattichtruva- 


[**) lo-nfima-khétakath — | 
Rudradéva-nripatir-mmatas-satim ||" 


('*] sthiram 
Translation, 

Ot! Hail! Let there be good fortune and 
victory and prosperity! Hail! While the 
victorious reign of the glorious Mahdmandaléé- 
vara, the Kikatiya king Rudradéva,— 
the Mahdmandaléieara who had attained the 
potchamahdéabda; the lord of Anmakunda, 
which is the best of cities; he who was a most 
devout worshipper of Mahtsvara; he whose 
actions were for the advantage of his lord; he 
who was adorned with modesty,—wne 
continuing the government at the city of 
Anmakonda, with the delight of pleasing 
conversations, 50 a5 to endure as long as the 
moon and sun and stars might last :-— 

(L. 6.) —Having established bis own namesake 
(the god) Rudréévara, and the god Sri-Viisu- 
déva and the god Sri-Siryadéva, on Vaddaviira 
the thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of 
(the month) Magha of the Chitrabhinn saireat- 
vara, the Saka year 1084 being current :—™ 

(L. 9.)—I praise Hari, the boar; when he 
lifted up the terrestrial globe, the water of the 
seven oceans beat against the skios with its 
lofty waves, and yet reached only up to the 


ae formation is altogether irregular. sa 
the proper dative singular of Souris but we 
ele resbheainses not anit the metre. volbet 


3 The text in the Bengal Journal is Got aticonal 


Sri-Mahééa-Ravi-Sauriué™ 


tips of the nails of the great-toes of his feet; 
and the three worlds, like a drop of water, 
were contained in the interior of the cottage 
which was the point of his tusk ; and the bulbs 
of his bristles were as if they were brahmédndas ! 
© Sri-Héramba,"* be most graciously disposed 
to me; thon who art the asylum of the malti- 
tudinows hummings of the bees which are 
attracted by the fragrance poured forth by the 
clusters of the opening buds of jasmine which 





/ mingle with thy pendent treeses; and who 


art the asylum of the excessive splendour 
of that shining tusk, the single prowess of 
which entirely extinguishes the lustre of the 
tusks of the elephants of the regions! May 
Sarasvati always reside in my mouth; she 
who is ag it were a mother: who SEEME 08 
with the milky waves of the ovean of milk; 
who is a8 it were fashioned from the moon; and 
who is aa it were a little statue of a very pale 
eolour like that of a ball of sandal-wood ! 
(L,16.)—I, Achinténdravara,—whose father 
was Sri-Rim(évaradikehita, the increaser of 
the glory of the family of Bhiradvija, the per- 
former of the érauta ceremonies, Loss foremost 


wordn Idaw ‘Meanars rij 


But they are not in the cession sn 
wet he comet ta iy ine 18 al sitet = 
intervencs is by way of Bsc Heyy Ganapati, . 


KAKATYA INSCRIPTION OF RUDRADEVA AT ANAMKOND.—SAKA 1084 
V.—KEAR SIDE OF THE STONE, LOWER HALF: LINES 121-150. 
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KAKATYA. INSCRIPTION OF RUDRADEVA AT ANAMKOND.—SAKA. TOBy. 
VI1.—CONCLUSION, ON THE LEFT SIDE OF THE STONE: LINES 151-166. 
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Jarvazry, 1852.) 


man in the world; and who am myself an | 


ascetic, the disciple of the ascetic Advayiimrita,"” 
with confidence describe the genealogy of the 
benevolent and glorious king Rudrés vara, 

(L. 20.)—There was the glorious king Tri- 
bhuvanamalla, born in the Kikatya 
lineage, the effecter of the widowhood of the 
wives of his mighty enemies. Glorious was 
Sri-Tribhuvanamalladéva,” the orna- 
ment of the Sri-K ikatya kings,—who dis- 
tressed the hearts of the greatest of his foes ; 
who day by day bestowed wealth upon worthy 
objects; who charmed the hearts of lovely 
women; who waa the seducer of a crowd of evil 
women; who wus the worshipper of the water- 
lilies which are the feet of Purahara ;** and who 
humbled (all other) leaders (of men). 

(L. 24.)—His son,—the place of the enjoy- 
ment of the nectar of meditating on the water- 
lilies which are the feet of Siva; the robber of 
the glory of the good fortune of the great aus- 
piciousness of the lovely women of his enemies ; 
the destroyer of the pride of the greatest of his 
foes; a very Latkéévara in respect of the pride 
of fearlessly engaging in battle,—attained 


celebrity under the name of Prélérija.? | 
In an instant he made captive in war the 


glorious Tailapadéva, the ornament of the 
Chalukyas, whose habit waa skilful in the 


practice of riding upon elephants, whose inmost | 


thoughts were ever intent upon war, and who 
was mounted upon an elephant which was like 
aclonud; and then at once he, who was renown- 
ed in the rite of severing the throats of his 
(captive) enemies, let him go, from goodwill 
(produced) by (Ais) devotion. 
captive him who was named Govindaraja and 
who waa skilled above all others in discharging 


the shining trickling rain of (the flashes of) the | 


smooth edge of his sharp battle-axe,—he, the 
pillager of his country in war, the preceptor for 
the initiation of excellent heroes, who was fierce 
against the hostile kings, liberated him, and 
then sportively gave his kingdom to king 
Udaya. Then the shameless Gu da,—who 
was the lord of the lofty cityof Mantrakita, 
and who, having been defeated by him in his 
anger, had his head shaved and his breast marked 





By the rales of Sahih, this namo, on peace 
ithor Adv fmyita or Dvayimrita. follow 

way ee Dajt in reading Advayhunrite. 

it Gee note 8 above. 

Siva, 
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was devoted to Sri-Girisa,™ 








17 


with the sign of a boar,""—became intent upon 
flight, like a lamb, and betook himself to his 
own city, though, in the presence of the lord of 


Kings, he was called upon by Prila (to come 


forth) to battle. And again,—that (famous) 
Jagaddéva,—who was attended by many chief- 
tains, and who was like a god upon earth, and 
who stood encompassing the city named 
Anumakondsa,—was made (by him) to stand 
motionless as if paralysed, and, being unable to 
necomplish his object, departed at once; how 
can we describe the majesty of the glorious and 
victorions king Préla? Theqneen, who was 
nmimed M up pa ma,—whose virtues were (like) 
stars, and whose fame was lke the antumn 
moan, but for whose charming ‘beauty there is 
no object of comparison; who was like Kan- 

salyi, and the chaste Jinaki, and Kunti, and 
Padma, and Paulémi, and the excellent Chaudika, 
—became his beloved wife.. 

(L. 43.)—From her there was born to him, 
for the welfare of the world, a son, the king 
Sri-Rudradéya, who worshipped and 
and ~ho was the 
sprout of the excellent bulb of supreme feli- 
city ; (in comparison with him), what is Kiama, 
or Nalakbara, or Skanda, the son of Siva, or 
Jayanta, or Jishnu, the wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, or Hari, or the two young Dasras Ff 

(L. 49.)—Having at once with ease broken 
(the power of) Domma, who was skilful in 
mounting numbers of excellent hcrses, prancing 


and tall, and who carried himself with elegant 
| prowess,—and having, as Pirtha did Karga, 
again and again pot him to flight with hun- 
Having made | 


dreds of shining arrows,—he, the king Rodra, 
acquired a number of towns possessed of all 
things that were the best of their kind. 

(L. 55)—I always praise Sri-Radra- 
déve,—who is capable of trampling upon the 
burden of the mass of the annoyance of the 
Médas;*"* who is the sole preceptor for initiation 
in the acquisition of lofty and brave counsels 
and opportunities which are hard to be resisted 
by the (Aosfile) kings; who destroyed the pride, 
that arose in the time of war, of the glorious 
Mailigidéva; and who acquired the wealth 
of the conntry of Sri-Polaviasa. 

1" Bee note 9 abore. 

= Kridintka, aa one word, maans ‘a tortoise’ ; but this 
does not seem to be what is intended hore,  ™ Siva. 
Wikbinna tne eee 
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(L. 61.)—Like a honse-mouse (sized) in | 


dense darkness by a fine young cat, so the serpent 
named Gékarna, who was of low birth, bat 
who took himself to be a hero in the world, 


died instantly when he was seized by the 


terrible mungooss Bhima. Then the vital 
airs of the graceful king C hd d6d aya,—whose 
whole body was terrified by the gleaming 
weapon named ‘the bewilderer’ which was the fear 
that sprang from the prowess of the glorious 
Rodra—being, as it were, made mad, or 
made oblivious, or possessed by a great demon, 


or greatly overcome by agitation, or thrown | 


into confusion, departed to the sky. Thongh 
king Tailapa went to the sky, his delicate 
body being wasted by violent diarrhoea through 
foar of this most valorons king Sri: Rud ra- 
déva,—yet Bhima assumed o transitory posi- 
tion of sovereignty. Jnst as one young jackal, 
surrounded by many still more insignificant 
jackals, despises the earth through vain-glory 
in imagining himself to be a king, and matches 
himself with a lion, and then, cansing all the 
regions to reécho with the confused noises of 
his howlings, becomes terrified and is rendered 
incapable by the (mere) shaking of the mane 
of the lion, and goes away somewhere or other 


(and hides himeclf),—so Bhima, the vilest of | 


kings,—a very beast of a man; the husband of 
his mother's rival wife; the slayer of the best 
of brothers while he was engaged in eating,— 
being intent upon attempting to swallow the 
skies, matched himself against the terrible 
Sri-Radradéva, and ascended to the high- 
est summit of the mountain of pride increased 
by rivalry. Having heard, throngh his spies, 
of the wealth of the kingdom of Bhima, and 
of his evil deeds, the glorious king Rudra 
commenced his prepatations for an enterprise 
of victory; and he, who had no adversary 
of equal standing with himself, joyfully and 
quiekly then set ont for good fortune, being 
led along by the array ‘of his whole army, and 
being attended by his forces, which straightway 
were made ready, At the time of his setting 
ont on his expedition of dawning victory, the 
clonds fell down through the perturbation 
rensed by the augmentation of the alternations 


of the uproar that sprang from the rombling of — 


his low-sounding drums ; the earth trembled ; 





= "Toe died." 
ia fect perhaps, “the eity called the lesser Chidéda- 





(Jasvary, 1882. 





the mountains tottered; the tortoise suffered ; 
the serpent was perplexed; and the elephants 
of the points of the compass were stupified, 
Through fear of Rudradéva, the (Aostre) 
kings,—frightened by the uproar, and roaming 
about. (eainly) in (the face of) his active pre- 


 parations, and trembling with the fever of 


having their ears filled with the rambling of the 
low-sounding drums used in his simultaneous 
enterprises,—abandoned their treasure in their 
houses, their elephants and horses on the road, 
their relations halfway along their path, and 
their harems in their forts. Having rapidly 
advanced three or four steps, the king sacrificed 
first the city of Vardhamaénanagart, as 
if it were the pounding of grain or ns if it were 
& preliminary oblation, in the fire of his anger 
which was increased by the knitting of his 
eyebrows, Trembling with fear at his glances, 
as (the Pandava prince Bhima trembled at the 
glances) of Duryédhana, and being disquieted 
in his body, he, Bhima, abandoning all his 
possessions, shamelessly betook himself to the 
forests, accompanied by his brother, his mother, 
and his wife. Then the king pursued him, 
and burned the city of (the king) Chédédaya, 
a city of not great importance,"*—jost as 
Atijanéya™® (burned) the city of Laiki, which 
was like the city of the gods, and which was 
graced by the amorous pastimes of crowds of 
fawn-eyed women. And hecnut down the forest 
which was his fortress, the invricacies of which 
were its door-bars; and he made there a great 
and wonderful lake in the centre of a city, 

(L. 107.}\—How shall be described the 
prowess of king Rodradéva, the lord of the 
earth, who is the sole resting-place of the 
goddess of fortane who springs forth from the 
womb of the charming ocean of milk which is 


the lingage of Kanddrédaya-Chédn; 


who destroys the pride of the race of petty 
warriors ; who possesses the wealth of the 
whole world; and who, like Rima, cuts down 
the multitude of his enemies with his axe ? 
The earth was pounded by the hoofs of his 
excellent horses, prancing and tall: the sky 


owas pervaded by the number of his excellent 


umbrellas which possessed the (white) radiance 
of the moonlight; the regions were filled 
by the masses of his chawris which were as 
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beantifal as wo number of full-moons; and his 
enemies ‘ran away when they saw the setting 
ont of the armies of the king. 

(L. 111).—When Bhima and other kings 
living between the province of Kiifich? and 
the Vindhya (mountains),—who day by 
day were beard of by Sri-Rudradéva,— 
saw him (in person at fast), they became for 
a long time (unable through astonishment to close 
and open their eyelids), as if, mortals (though 
they were), (they had become) gods possessed of 
the lovely women of the immortals; and then, 
having returned (fo their senses), they betook 
themselves to that same Rodradéva, asking 
for protection. 

(L. 114).—I praise king Rudra, in whose 
mind there never enters any suspicion of pride, 
thongh he makes hundreds of learned people the 
sole recipients of his wealth; (jus? as) the 
ocean, having made Sri-Purnshéttama the sole 


possessor of Sri, still (comdescends and) wakens— 


ap the earth with the murmuring of its waves. 

The king Sri-Rudra is himself a very Cha- 
turanana, a very Satinanda, upon this earth,— 
having humbled the highest of kings, as Cha- 
turinana has subjected the réjahavisa-birda to 
himself; being the sole place of the production of 
wealth, just as Chaturinana’s sole habitation is 
that which sprang from the waterlily ; being the 
sole canse of the happiness of the best of learned 
men ; being skilled above all others in investigat- 
ing many sacred writings; being theasylum ofthe 
recreationsof religions practices, just as Chaturii- 


nana is the sole place of the amorous dalliance | 


of Brihmi; and haying his behaviour fashioned 
in accordance with the sacred precepts, just as 
Chaturinana has an existence which is deter- 
mined by (the duration of)a Kalpa. Rudra is 
himself a very Kééava,—having a mind intent 


opon trath, as the mind of Késava is devoted | 


to Satya; having thrown aside the miseries of 
hell; being the asylom of good fortune, as 
Kééava is of Lakshmi; being the supporter of 
the earth; being the abode of endless enjoy- 
ments, as Késava's abode is the hoods of 
Ananta; being ever dear to the most excellent 
of the twice-born, as KéSava is to the king of 
snakes; being the destroyer of evil misfortunes, 
os Kédava was of the evil Arishta; being 
the giver of desired objects to learned people, 








% diva. ‘The play is on the meanings of ¢ia,—'lord,’ 
and ‘a name of Siva." 


\ fire by attrition. 


as Kééava is to the gods; being the raiser of 
his family, as KéSava was of the mountain 
(Givardhana) ; and being of handsome appear- 
ance, as Kééava is the wielder of (the discus) 
Sudargana. Beantifal is Ruodraddéva, who 
is charming with the necklets of the pearls 
which have dropped down from the tall 
elephants in the contests of his unrivalled 
battles ; whe destroys the fear that is generated 
by Bhava; and who is adorned with the petals 
of waterlilies which are the beantifal eves of 
lovely women. While this same Rudradéva 
rules the world,—the title of king belongs only 
to the moon, and not to the greatest among 
men; the condition of lordship belongs only to 
In¢cotilaka,** and not to those who have 
accatotlated riches; fierceness of brilliance exists 


only in the sun, and not among enemies; the 
catching hold of hair is confined to the act of 


sexunl intercourse; the holding of staves exists 
only among ascetics, and not among the body 


of the people; disputation is confined to the 


sacred writings, and exists not in litigation , 
and there is nowhere any attrition of the 
wicked, but only of the aranfi-wood.” The 
liberality of Rudra is limited only by the dis- 
appenrance of poverty; his prowess is limited 
only by the destruction of his enemies; his 
wisdom is as extensive as that of Chaturinana ; 
and his virtuons qualities are without any 


limit: his lustre is as extensive aa the heating 


power of the aun; the masa of his fame is 
limited only by pervading the three worlds; 
and his intellect shimes without any limit in 
(the study of) religion. O ocean,—thongh thou 
pervadest the regions; thongh thon art very 
great; thongh thon art the sole refuge of the 
great; thongh thon art the birth-place of Sri; 
though thy heart is propitions; and thongh 
thou art thesbodeof jewels,—thon wast drunk 
up by Kumbhasamudbhava™ (and didst become) 


a salt ocean: but not so is this king Rudra; 


therefore do not vainly enter into rivalry with 
him! Verily Sri-Raodradéva was fashioned 
by Abjasamudbhava by joyfully selecting libera. 

lity from the tree of the gods, dignity from the 
mountain which is made of gold, fortitnde 
from Dadarathi, strength from Purabhit, pro- 
fundity from the ocean, beauty from Makara- 

dhvaja, and delight in learning from Bura- 





Mt The wood ef: the Fitws irelipios, used for kind 
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guro. Wonderfully victorious is §r +R udra- 
déva; in the ocean of milk which is his 
widely diffused fame, the moon plays the part | 
of an opening waterlily, the sun plays the 
part of a waterlily in full bloom, the moving 
clouds play the part of blue waterlilies, the 
stars play the part of bright bubbles of water, 
the regions play the part of shores, and the 
three worlds play the part of tumbling billows. 
I think that, in the river of blood (shed in the 
battles) of the victorious Rudraddva, the 
heads of his enemies, which have been cut off 
by bis sword in war and have fallen into the 
charming mad which is (the particles of) their 
flesh, are stepping stones, and the writhing 
headless trunks are boats, both for the goddess 
of victory as she approaches him, and for 
his fame as it sets out for the (uétermost) 
regions. 

(L. 140.)—His (capital), the city named 
Anumakonda—which is as it were the 
capital of Sri, and which was created by the 
power of his excellent and unbroken axo that 
cut to pieces (fis foes),—is like the city of 
Kandarpa, being fall of delight, as that is 


possessed of Rati, and being full of the | 


condition of love; and it is like Mihéndrf, 
in being possessed of (temples of) Jishou and 
Vishnu, (as the other ts of those gods in person, ) 
and in being fall of the elegance of plantain 
trees, as the other is of the amorons play of 
Rambhi. There the women,—whose eyes are 
like the petals of blue waterlilies; who are of 
slender form; who are the best of the lovely- 
eyed women of the three worlds; 
move lazily on account of the weight of their 
full and high breasts,—are as it were the 
capital cities of Makarakétana. There, in the 
houses of the Brahmans, the clever parrots, as- 
sembled with the young students, recite, in spite 
of attempts io prevent them, the Védas, to- 





| of investigation, 





and who 





CHAITYAS. . 


(Jawvary, 1932, 


sotheewite all the Veddngas, Sed nccotiuas the 
pada and the krama methods which are studied 
by all those whose pleasing conduct consists 
In the houses of the harlots, 
the low musica: notes of the young parrots,— 
who imitate the actions and the sounds that are 
produced at the time of sexual intercourse, and 
who are the foll moons of the tremulous ocean 
of the excitement of love,—in the day time make 

(L. 149.)—The army of the horses of Sri- 
Rudradéva invades not the sky, because 
it is the place where Vishnu placed his foot, 
and touches not the earth with its hoofs, because 
it is (as sacred as) a cow; bat,—filling all the 
regions, and terrifying his enemies with its 
prancing, and day by day putting them to flight 
and killing them in the battlefield,—it is victori- 
ous. His horses are of most pleasing shape,—of 
low sounding neighings,—possessed of all the 
excellent characteristics that are made famous 
by the writings that treat of horses,—adapted 
in their make tor and weight,—very 


| long-lived,—and trained in the five kinds of 


paces. 

(L, 158.)—His extensive kingdom reaches 
(on the east) to the shore of the salt sea; his 
regal power always extends over the whole 
country of the south as faras Sriéaila, and 
sianding (in one direction) on the confines of 
Kataka, (in the other direction) it has the 
western countries for its bonndary, and it has 
its northern region in the country of M ily a- 


| vanta, which is charming with its precipitous 


heights. 

(L. 163.)—The king Rudrad4va, who is 
esteemed by good people, gave here, as a per- 
manent grant, the om village named 
Mattichérnuvala® (the gods) Sri- 


| Mahéés and Ravi and Secri for the perform- 


ance of ({):r) worship, 







BY NARAYAN AITANGAE, SHIMOGA. 


In Bauddhas works, their temples are 
called Chaityas,’ and one of the Buddhist pre- 
cepts is Chatlyam vandeta svargakdmah, i.e. he 
who longs for Svarga should worship the digaba 





- Or, perhaps, the village called the greater Matti- 


Boge pet ry orn 


tya. 





| of Buddha. No Brahmanical temple is called 


Chaitya. The word oceurs in many places in 
the Kdémdyona ; ond the commentators Mahé- 
satirtha and Govindaraje differ as to the mean- 


secondary sense it is teed by Jninas and Buddhists, b 
ever, to denote a temple ray oc a Choifya; ond ie 
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January, 1852.) 


&. In V. 15, Hanumat saw in the Asoka 
forest a chaityaprdsdda, which had one thousand 
pillars and was very high. Here both the 
commentators take it to mean a building like a 
Buddhamandira ; but the word again occurs in 


ing to be attached to it, construing it in some | 
places as Buddidyatana. If this meaning is 
correct, it is conclusive regarding the posts 
Buddhist origin of the Rdméyana. It seems | 






which the word to see if it anywhere | V. 39, where Govindarija takes it to be a 
really does mean a Baudda temple. building like a Devdyatana. 


9. In V. 22, 29 Ravana, though wearing 
ornaments, is described to be fearful like the 
chaityas of the burning ground,—émadsdnachai- 
tyapratime bhiishitop: bhayankarah, 

10. The word also occurs in the Mahdbhd. 
rata. When Bhishma had charge of the govern- 
ment, the country was full of Chaityas and 
Yipas—* chaityaytpadatdakitah,” I, 109, 13. 
The same isstated as the case when Suhotra 
reigned, I, 94,29. (I. cal. 223.) 

ll. In the Aranyoparva; Adh. 12, where 
and of the several heroic deeds done by him, 
fluke 35 says :— 

“Q Achyuta, when you were sented in the 
middle of the chaityashining with your lustre, 
the Rishis came and solicited your protection.” 

The word chaifya'is derived_from the root 
clita chayane, to collect, and the commentary 
on Amara called* the Gurubdlaprabodhika says 
that it denotes a building, because it is the 
result of the collection or putting together of 
stones, de. chiyate pdshinddind chaityam. But 
| it will be seen that in some of the above quota- 
tions the word is used in close connection with 
yilpa, the sacrificial post. The ceremony per- 
formed at the end of the great sacrifices is 
called chayana, i. e. the collection® of the sacred 
ashes and other relics and the grouping them 
into the form of a tortoise, or of the bird 
Garntmat as in the sacrifice called Garudacha- 
yana; chifa being the sacred things thus collect- 
ed, it appears that the building constructed to 
called cheitya orchaityd. This place of worship, 
from ita connection with Vedic rites, is probably 
| of older date,than the derdyatanas. The quota- 
tion No. 1] above shows that it was also used 
aga place of congregation, as our temples ure 
where religious and caste subjects are discussed, 

It is therefore clear that the Rdméyara 
alludes to the Brihmanical and not to the 


1. In fl, 3, 18, Dasaratha in order to cele- 
brate Rama's installation orders food with 
dakshind to he ready in devdyatanas and. chait- 

2. In I, 25, 4, seeing that Rima has decided 
upon going to the forest his mother blesses him, 
“May those (gods) whom you, my son, salute 
(pranamase) in dyatanas and chaifyas protect 
you in the forest." 

3. In II, 50, 8, Rima, on his way to the 
forest passed the Kosala country (Kosalin) | 
which was studded with cdaityas and yipas 
(chaitgay@pasamderitan). Here chaifya has 
been rendered as devdyatana, 

4. In I, 71, when Bharata is brought back 
from his uncle's country to Ayodhya on the 
death of the king, he finds the dewdydras empty, _ 
worship not performed, in them, and that the 
birds (that had built their nests) in devatdyatanas 
and ckaifyas were not lively. 

5 In Tl, 100, on seeing Bharata at Chi- 
trakita, Rima puts to him many questions: 
loka 43 says “Is the country (under your rule) 
full of hundreds of chaifyas,—chaityaéatair | 
jushiah)?" The commentator says that in some 
copies chifytéataih occurs instead of chailyata- 
the places where the chayana ceremony was _ 
performed at the completion of the agvamedha- 
sacrifice, &c. (asvamedhdnatamahdyajiachayana- 
prodedasami hah). 

6. In V. 12, 14, Hanumat searched for Sita 
in houses and chattya houses (chaityagrihas). 
Mahefatirtha construes them as Buddhéya- 
tandni, but Govindarija takes them te be the 
halls (mandapas) at chatushpathas, 

7. Sloka 17 also says all roads and vedikdi 
chaifyasaméraydh were searched. Mahcéa says 
chatushpathavartivrikshddhdrabhtitavedikdh, Go- 
vindarija says—chailyavrikshamilapithikdban- | 
ahah. 
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Bauddha Chaitya. The’commentators aro not | 


consistent in saying that chattya means a Brih- 
manical building when it is mentioned im 
connection with Rama and his country, and a 
Buddhist building when mentioned in connec- 
tion with the enemy's country, forgetting that 
Valmiki has peopled Lanki with vedio stn- 
dents and sacrificers, without ever mentioning 
the Buddhists. 

No. 7 mentions chaifya trees, 90 called pro- 
bably because instead of constructing a build- 
ing it was also the custom to plant trees with 
revetment round their stems, where the chayana 


ceremony was performed. In course of time, — 


however, all revetted trees began to be called 
chaitya trees; and to such trees, which are 


generally found in all villages, K A lid Asaevi- |. 


dently alludes when describing the Dasdrna 
country in his Meghadifa, Mallinithn quotes 
Viéva: chaityam dyatane Buddhavandys chod- 
deiapddape. 

The ceremony performed after the burning 
of dead bodies is saii-chayana, in which, after 


collecting the bones, a portion of the ashes is 
grouped into a human form, and basdli or food 
offered to it. I take the #masdna-chaitya, 
alluded to in 9. to be a monumental building 
erected on such spot in memory of departed 
kings and other great personages, 

It may therefore be presumed that m accorc 
ance with custom «a chattya was built in 
memory of Buddha, and that his disciples began 
to worship and multiply it by taking his funeral 
relics to different parte of the country, while 
the sacrificial chaifyasof the Brihmans became 





‘scarce owing to the opposition made by the 


themselves having prohibited the asvamedha 
for the Kaliyuga. 

It will be seen that the Rdémdyana mentions 
temples and idolatry; but these seem to be of 
old date in India, though not so very prevalent 
as at present. Stenzler's Gautama Sifra 9, 
Griha-dévatds or household gods are mentioned 
in 5, 13. 


BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY K. RAGHUNATHII. 
(Continued from p. 297, vol. X.) 


Miwnonivas.* 
The founder of this Manbhiva sect wna 


Krishgambhat Joshi, a worshipper of 


Vetal. Vetil pleased with his devotion asked 


Krishpambhat what was his desire anditshould | 


be satisfied. Krishnambhat said thatas his name 
was Krishna, he would like to be transformed 
into the god of that namein outward appearance. 
Vetal was sorry at the request, but since he 
had promised he could not refuse, and there- 
fore presented him with a crown, adding that 
when he put it on, he would look like the god 
Krishya. Vetdl however advised him not to 
make a bad use of the gift, and to wear it 
only on proper occasions and for charitable 
purposes, and that any bad use made of it 
would ruin him and send him to perdition, 
Having got the crown, he made over charge 
of his office and rafan to his relatives, and 
taking advantage of the gift, went on from 
house to house visiting and enticing away mar- 
ried women and grown-up girls. The fame 





of Krishna's re-appearance having spread far 
and wide, brought many a woman to Krish- 
nambhat's arms, and he enjoyed them +o the 
full extent of his depraved heart. When 
his fame was at its highest pitch, it reached 
the ears of Hemédpant, minister to the raja of 
Divagiri, who tried to ascertain the cause of 
Krishna's re-appearance, He propitinted his 
tutelary god Ganega, who revealed to him the 
secret. Hemiadpant, vexed at Krishpambhat's 
wicked conduct, sent a confidential person, 
charged to spare no pains to induce Krishoam- 
bhat to accompany him to Paithin. The clerk 
thus sent pretended to be a great believer in 
Krishnambhat, prostrated himself before him, 
and prayed that he would be graciously pleased 
to accompany him to his village, as the men 
and women were anxious to worship him 
and to place themselves at his service, that the 
women had given up tasting food until they 


saw his handsome and comely Appearance. 


Flattered by the speech of the clerk, he accom- 


Mackintosh's Hlackclothed Mendicant Devotoca, } 
Jour. of Helen. and Lit, Pl i Devotocs, Madras 
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pallet hin, dildis Xnowing tha:otlreckioi thea | 


awaited him. Conducting him to a seat in | 


Hemidpant’s house, Hemidpant, in accordance 
with the customs of the country, asked Krishnam- 
bhat to bathe, asthedinner was ready. Thegod 


of course would not do so, as he would require 


to remove his crown, but Hemidpant, persisting 
and showering abuse on him, made a sign to 
one of the bystanders, who took the crown off 
his head, and the would-be god stood in his 


| 


| 


original form. He was at once made a prisoner, ) 
along with his followers, their heads shaved, | 


and as a mark of dishonour, they were 
given black clothes to wear and ultimately 

The Minbhivas however deny this, and say 
that they are the followers of Balarima, 
Krishga's brother, and that the colour of the 


clothes which Balarama wore was black. On | 


this plea they say that black clothes were 
not formerly regarded as a sign of diahonour by 
all, and hence their sect has not sprung from 
wickedness, but is as pure as any other. The 
name of the sect is derived from madd and 
anubhava, or men of great knowledge. The 
sect is said to have come into existence about 
the year 1125 Saka, when Hemidpant was 
minister to Ramachandra of Devagiri. If this 
be true (see vol. VI, p. 366,) the sect was formed 
about 659 years ago, that is, it originated about 
75 years before Jiinedvara. Their head is 
called » Mahant,and their head-quarters isin the 
Beriir provinces. They huve five monasteries,— 


math and Prakisamath. Subordinate to these 
are others. Under each Mahant are a number 
of disciples, and a successor is appointed to 


him from amongst the disciples by votes. A | 


Mahant has insignia of honour and state, a 
palanguin, seal, chaoris, and peacock-feather 
fly-flap. Miinbhivas do not teach their reli- 
gious doctrines toothers than theirown disciples, 
Their sacred books are written in a peculiar 
alphabet, and this, like their doctrines, they do 
not teach tostrangera. Capt. Mackintosh says 
they think it necessary that each and every 
member should be taught to read at least 
the commentaries of the Bhagavat Gitd. Their 
sacred books are the Bhagavat (itd, Limnidhi, 
Lildmrita-Sindhu (Sanskrit), Rukhminisva- 
yamoara, Ballild, Gopivildsa, and other Marithi 
books in verse. Some of the Mianbhiivas 
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aseuziing the name of Sopiin, Nivrati, JiAndbé 
and Muktibii have written abiangs, or verses 
describing and praising the light caused by the 
closing of the nose, the ears, and the eyes. 
The founder of the sect is held in great respect 
and worshipped os the true incarnation of 
Vishou. They worship also Dattdtraya. The 
Krishnochariframrita, written by him, is held 
in the highest esteem. They abhor the rough 
paint and stuck up in fields or under trees, 
and if they know that there is one in the 
road they are travelling they will make 4 


| cireait to avoid it. They consider it meri- 


torious to make converia to their faith, but 
they exercise a very considerable degree of 
caution in guarding against persons of im- 
proper character being admitted imto their 
society. They are always anxious to avoid 
giving the least umbrage to the relatives and 
friends of a candidate. Mirgaéirsha is their 


sacred month, and Krishnajanmishtami and 


Gokalishtami are their festivals. 
They are considered by Brihmans as most 


served out only once, and before sitting to 








then eat. 

The secular class among them marry and do 
not shave the head. A man wishing to marry 
places his bag on that of the woman's he 
loves, and if she does not remove it, her 


| consent is understood as obtained and the 
Narmath, Niriyanamath, Reshimath, Pravara- ~ 


marriage settled. After this the man and 
peating, Sri Krishndéchd gadbadgundd ld, 
meaning ‘Krishge's confusion is come,’ the 
‘you are welcome," AIS the n man far woman 


voll towards each other, and embracing one 


anotherare husband and wife. The Minbhivas 


bury their dead at some distance from the usual 


burning ground, heaping round the-body a 


| quantity of salt. They perform no funeral 


ceremonies, observe no mourning, aifak, and 
varfoens a olvikddk. Cruelty to life they abhor 
to such an extent that on Dasara holidays, 
when goats, ¢heep, and buffaloes are offered, they 
leave their houses, and live or Sere 
days or so in jangalsa, They never drin 
wilhousstesining end, tezaing tho cloth upside 
down float it in a running stream to restore 
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the insects to water. They go begging with o 
wallet inone hand, and a staff in the other. They 


never take anything not pot in their hands | 


nor pluck a fruit from a tree thongh the 
owner tella them to do so. 
Baits. 

Bhiats, according to the legend, were 
created from thesweat of Siva's brow and driven 
out of heaven because of their persistenco in 

inging his praise and his consort’s. They are 
beggars and reciters of stories. 
songs and are generally good linguists. 
Danni. 





Dandis carry a staff, dand. They: wear 
one long ochre-coloured cloth, the head passed 
through «a hole in it, and the cloth hanging from 
the shoulders to the feet. They do not touch 
fire, anil so never cook, nor do they beg,— 
as Brihmans and others feed them. Besides 
the staff, they carry a piece of matting to lie 
on, and a hermit's water-pot, kamandulw. As 
a class they are learned, giving much time 
to study and thought. They worship no 


images, and say that idols are only pictures to | 


help the ignorant to remember the Supreme 
Spirit. Zealous religious teachers, they are 
treated with much honour and reverence. 
Various oTHER CLASSES. 

Dombiris are tumblers and rope-dancers, 
their women are prostitutes, and both men and 
women are thieves. 

Biilsantashis are fortune-tellers and 
weather prophets. They wander about the 





They compose | 





streets carly in the morning, rousing people for 
the day's work. 

Dakot-Joshis wander about the streets 
early in the morning toraise people. They are 


_ astrologers, fortune-tellers and beggars. 


Dauris or drum-beating beggars go about 
singing and beating the drum. 

Binimathis are beggars and tricksters. 
They live chiefly on the earnings of their wives, 
whom they attend as musicians. 

Jethis aro beggars and wrestlers. 

Dasaris are a small class of religions 
beggars who move from place to place chanting 
prayers and blowing a horn. 

EKolhdtia, both men and women, are tum- 
blers and beggars, and the women are pros- 

Tapodhans are beggars whose susterities 
and devotion constitute their wealth. 

GopAls sing, dance, wrestle and beg. 

Holars «ing, dance with peacock's feathers 
hung all round, with bells, and beg. 

Kiapdis cover their heads with clothes and 


‘Bhautes go about with a lighted torch in 
Their pasties are covered with 


of Siva, and 





Dinglis are 





Besides there are many more, the names of 
some of which are Bigdis, Deolis, Johiris, 
Jatis or Yatis, Jogis, Jogls, Kalsutris, Kangni- 
wilis, Khimsutris, Kilbeles, Piigles, Piirvates, 
Rauls, Sarvades, Silivants and Triandes. 

(To be continued.) 


A QUERY. 


Supdri, the Gujarati, Marithi and Hindustini 


| Musalman conquerors of Gujarit and the Dekhan? 
or is it possible to derive it from Supérd, the 


word for betelnut, isa puzzle. TheSanskritwordfor | Sairpdraka of the Mahdbhdrata (vide Ind. 


it is pdgiphala (Prikrit pophal) and the Dravidian — 


Ant, vol. TX. p, 44 note 4), the capital according 


alike, from the latter of which comes our scientific | to the Viérakoda of Apardnta or the Kon. 


Areca catechu, The Mardt¢hi term for nut-cracker, 
still in ordinary use, is ddkittya, connected probably 
with adike, and meaning literally, the * betel cutter.’ 
Why, then, and when did the Dekhani people 
banish adike in favour of supdri, though they did 
not reject ddkiffya also from their vocabulary P 
Can any reason be assigned for this dismissal of 
the parent and partiality for the derived term ? 

Can it be shown that the word eupdri was in- 


kana (vide Ind, Ant. vol, VIL. p.259), oncea great 
port >—whenee if it could be shewn that betel was 
exported im large quantities the name seupdri 
might have been derived. So far as I know, 
though there is a good deal of garden cultivation 


| near Bassein and Supiiri even at the present day, 


cl is not so much betel produce aa to justify a 
sannection between Suplird and eupdri. 


Ratmim Dvsoinim Dave. 





Fenevarr, 1882. ] 
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BY Du. A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 
(Continued from Vol. X, p. 269.) 


Part ITI. 
VT PROCEED withthe examination of the Pillar 


Inscriptions in the order of the photographs | 


in General Cunningham's work on the Bharhut 
Stipa, commencing with Plate xv. 

(19.) Two inscriptions on the inner face of 
the lower bas-relief of the South Gate Pillar, 
on Plate xv, top, are transcribed on Plate liv, 
Nos. 44 and 45, and referred to on pp. 45, 115, 
135. One is read variously, bahu Aathiko 
nigodhe on p. 45, baliu hathika nigodha nadode 
on p. 115, and Bahu hathiko Nigodha nadode on 
p. 185; the other Susupilo kodayo wetiko (or 
Veduko) Ardme to. Lotter for letter, the first 1s— 

(a) Bahuhathiko nigodho 

nadode, 
(b) Susupdlo Koddyo 
Vetiko a- 
rimako, 
The scene to which these two inscriptions 


refer is correctly described on p. 115, with the | 


exception that there are fro figures (not one), 
represented on the right side of the scene as 
looking on.” They are very badly preserved, and 
one, of which the turban only remains, might be 
overlooked, especially as the head of the other 
fignre, by its side, is gone, and only the upper 
part of the body, with the hands folded on the 
breast in adoration, remains. That these remains, 
however, belong to two separate figures is clear 
from the fact that the turban and the body are not 
ina perpendicular line, the latter being sidewards, 
below theformer. It may also be noticed that the 
objectin the upper left-hand corner, which General 
Cunningham takes to be another tree, is rather 
one of the egg-plants, after which the garden 
(the Ventiko dérdmako) is named. The meaning 
of the first inseription is not fully explained by 
General Cunningham ; nor, indeed, is it without 
difficulties, 1 take ittomean “themany-elephant- 
nyagrodha tree under irrigation.” I explain 
nadode as a locative absolute (uf time), to which 
pavatts might be supplied (or understood), as in 
the Jataka scenes Nos. 8 and 9 (see Part L). 
It is possible that the inscription is incomplete, 


1 Oo 1. 188 theo of two firurea is mentioned. 
+ Get ae Pa-Hson, p91; Sk: daliew's Mémoires sur 








| and that the space after nadode, which is just 


sufficient for one word, was intended for paratte ; 
but the addition is not absolntely required, 
the locative nadode by itself yielding the samr 
sense, I suppose the meaning is that the ele- 
phants did not only come to offer flowers and 
garlands, but also to irrigate the tree with wafer 
brought intheir trunts. Nadoda means lit., “ pipe- 
water,” or “water bronght in a pipe orin any 
tubular vessel ;" whence it would be an apt 
expression for th: water brought by the ele 
phants in their tranks. It is true the elephants 
in the scene can hardly be said to bo represented 
in the act of watering the tree; two of them 
are evidently depositing garlands; two others 


| are apparently simply kneeling in adoration, 
while the trunks of the remaining two cannot 


be seen; bot none of the trunks sre repre- 
sented ns raised aloft, as they no doubt would 
be in the act of pouring the water, It is note- 
worthy, however, that in the description of u 
similar scene by the two Chinese pilgrims, 
Fa-Hinn and Hwen Thsang," the fact of the ir- 
rigation of the tree by the elephants is expressly 
mentioned: “ever and anon oa herd of ele- 
phants, carrying water in their trunks, piously 
watered the ground, and also brought all sorts of 
flowers and perfumes to pay religious worship at 
the tower.”’ General Cunningham, who quotes 
the Chinese accounts, I think, rightly identifies 
the scene described by them with the one here 
represented. Even “ thesingle difference” which 
he notes, “of the substitution of a bodhi-tree 


| for the Stipa of Rimagrima,” perhaps does not 


really exist. The Chinese pilgrims merely say 


that this worship by the elephants used to take 


place at a famons Stipa to the south-cast of 
Raimagrima, There were always bodhi-trees 
near a stipa, and the watering would, no doubt, 
take place for the benefit of the former. General 
Cunningham says that “the account of Hwen 
Thsang is much more brief’ than that of Fa- 
Hian. But that is hardly correct ; the account 
referred to by him occurs on p. 326 (not p, 91, as 
given in the footnote) of the first volume of St. 


| Julien'’s Mémoires sur les Contrées Occid.: “The 





las Cont, Ocotd., tom. I, pp. 826, 323; quoted by General 
Cunningham, p. 115. 
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wild slophants collected in a , heed, gathered 
flowers and strewed them (at the stipa).” But 
Jateron Hwen Thsang refers to the phenomenon 
again, on p. $28, where he relates everything said 
by Fa-Hinn : 
bhiksbus who, on the invitation of their fellow- 
monks, came from a remote country and went 
to pay homage to the Stipa, They caw a herd 
of elephants that was going to and fro. Some 
placked off the grass with their tusks, others 
sprinkled water with theirtronks. Each of them 
brought rare flowers, and the whole of them 
did homage (to the Stiipa).”” This last inci- 
dent of the foreign pilgrims witnessing the wor- 
ship of the elephants is, as General Canningham 
has already noted, evidently intended tobe repre- 
sented by the two men standing in the back- 
ground to the right of the bodhi-tree. However, 
if is not at all improbable that similar stories 
were believed and told about a number of sacred 
places of the Buddhists. In any case, the curious 
coincidence (if it be nothing more) of the scene 
related by the Chinese pilgrims, strongly con- 
firms the correctness of my interpretation of the 
first inscription.” The second inscription on 
the sculpture merely contains three detached 
names; viz., those of the two spectators and of 
the garden in which the whole occurrence re- 
presented in the senlpture took place. The 
names of the two former are Susupéla and 
Keddya. The Sanskrit equivalent of Susupdla 
is Sigupdla; that of Koddya I do not know; 

probably the word is Kordiya, and may possibly 
be connected with the Sanskrit Kaundinya, the 
ordinary Pili equivalent of which, however, is 
Kosdaimo.* The locality of the scene is called 
Veliko ardmako, or in fall, Vewtike drémako, 
i.e, “the egg-plant garden.” 
is in Sanskrit erinfa. In Pali it usaally be- 
enmes varfa,” but in Prikrit it appears in the 
form venfa ;* and from the close connection of the 
twolanguages it cannot besurprising to meet with 


The ‘egge-plant’ | 


| 


the later form also in Pali. This is not the only 





closely resembling : the 


3 A scene ve 
sculptures of reg boa Stops at Saochl Sanchi 


twice mane, Sa 


ik hip 113, 

orahip, 1M, F 
inthe Tapes, p. 230. 

tants if sen archi 





“In old times there were some 


ae of a new ons or new word with which 
the inscriptions of the Bharhut Stipa make us 


| acquainted ; nadoda also is a new word; and 
| still more striking example is the verb cand 


with the genitive in No, 22 and dhokanto in 
No. 23 (below). From venfa comes the adjective 
of relation renfika, “ full of egg-plants."”” One of 
these egg-plants from which the garden took ita 
name, is represented in the upper left-hand 
corner of the sculpture. Accordingly written 
in full, with the addition of the double conso- 
nants, anwsvdras and long vowels, the two 
inscriptions would run as follows : 

(a). Bahuhatthiko niggodho' nadode (pavatte). 
And the other— 

(b). Susupdlo Konddyo Vesitiko drdmako, 





| or in Sanskrit, Bahwhastiko myagrodho 


nadode 
(pravyitte); and Sidupdlak Kawidinyah (?); 
Vdratika érdmakah. In English, “the Nyagrodha 
tree (called Heat) of the many elephants, under 
irrigation ;". and Susupila (and) Kopdaya ; the 
Ventika (egg-plant) garden. 

(20.) An inscription, in the intermediate 
space, below the last-mentioned scene (No. 19), 


| is transcribed on Plate liv, No. 45, and referred 


oon pp: 115 and 135, hin Win read cad ie 


or in full, Bahuhatthiko (ool niggodho), Sanskrit 
Bahuhastiko (nyagrodhah), i. e. (the Nyagrodha- 
tree, called that) “of the many elephants.” It 
refera, of course, to the scene (No. 19) under 
which it stands. 

(21.) An inscription, on the side-face of the 


lower bas-relief of the Sonth Gate Pillar, on 


Plate xy, middle, is transcribed on Plate liy, 
No. 38, and referred to on p. 134, where, how- 
ever, it isnotexplained. It is there read Vajapi 
Vijadharo ; but letter for letter it rans— 
Vijagi vijadharo, 

At first sight the word looks as if it wore 
tihjapt; for there is a shallow indentation 
between wi and ja which looks like the anus- 


with Hwen Thaang’a  novoun megane, ionemoch "a an bers 
are coat on eke 
of the lowest eis Nesters Seton: 
sone Gorpess nk ged p 118, Scien es 


Bites Topes p. 212, 
pop gale Budhiom it is Kondanya; soo 





p. 188 at 

* See C t Dictionary » woh voce Kuhn's Bei. 
trige sur Pal Grammatst, py 16, 37. Ages . 

9 he ears [ot cerhids hel), J, ‘Be. 
Dictionary, wy — 
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vdra, and the perpendicular sicoke of fi projects | 


very slightly above the upper horizontal atroke, 
so that the whole might be mistaken for pi. 
That the word, however, is really ciyatt I shall 
presently show. The imperfect tracing of the 
letters is sufficiently accounted for by the awk- 
ward position of the word. It is engraved on 
the downward face of one of the overhanging 
pieces of rock in the sculpture, #o that it cannot 


have been casy to engrave (especially if the | 


engraving was done after the block was in 
position); it is certainly difficult to see, and on 
the photograph it can hardly be distinguished 
at all. It is immediately above the word wya- 
dharo, which can be clearly seen to the left of 
the head of the standing figure. This figare 
is that of a male person standing by the side of 
a sitting female figure, and engaged in winding 
or unwinding the folds of the turban on his 
head. It is the latter action which is indicated 
in the inscription, and the writer of it evidently 
took it to be that of wnwinding the turban or 


unravelling the hair-knot. For vijafi wijadharo, - 


or, as it should be in fall, eijdjt wijjddharo, 
or in Sanskrit vijdii vidyddharah, means “the 
Vidyadbara unravelling” (or unwinding his 
head-dress). Vijd/i is derived from the root 
wi-+ jaf, “disentangle,” “unravel.” A fall de- 
scription of the manner of these head-dresses 
is given by General Cunningham on pp. $1 and 
99 of his Bharhut Stipa. It was composed of the 
Jong tresses of hair interwoven with bands or 
rolls of muslin, so as to formalargeturban. It 
is very common in the scalptures of the Bhar- 
hut Stipa, and is there worn by all men of rank. 
The figure is probably intended for a king of 
the Vidyidharas. These are said to be a kind 
of superhuman beings,” possessing the knowledge 
of magic arts, and resident in the Himalaya 


= 





mountains. The latter are indicated by the | 


overhanging rocks in the sculpture. The 
fomalo figure by the side of the Vidyidhara ia 
probably his queen. She is represented sitting, 


‘ ding to Hardy, m Mowwal of Budhinm, p. 38, 
they areca class of “man, who can exercise the same powers 
of performing wonders) b the aid of mantras of ebarma,” 
are very frequently introduced in the Kath Sarit 
Sigara, seo Tawney's ‘Translation, pp. 134, 173, 174, et 


iy poe rade pean PL xxiz, No.1 and Pil. xx, 
No. 3 Forgussca’s Tree and Serp. Wor. pl. 1, right 
cal | ; nl ol fash at an 


In the Petersburg Dictionary, eijolpt is given aa *the 


name of a malerolent 


\\ Since writing these romarka, I hare been looking over | 
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in the ordinary Hindd fashion, on a small plat- 


form or stool of stone, and holding in her raised 


right hand, what looks lite a bonch of the 
flowers of the Patali (or Trumpet-flower) tree.” 
If the reading Vijapi be accepted, I should 
propose to take it as the name of the queen, 
being in full Vijeppf, Sanskrit Vijalpt, or rather 
Vijalpikd, lit. “the chatterer.""" But Ihave no 


doubt myself that the other reading is the 


correct one; in any case, the apparent anusrdra 
eannot be correct. 

(22.) An inseription, on the left side of the 
lower bas-relief of the West Gate Corner 
Pillar, on Plate xvi, top, is transcribed on Plate 
liv, No. 63, and referred to on pp. 11, 89, 90, 
127, 136, ‘It is read variously, Ajdlasatru 
Bhagavato vandaté on pp. 90 and 127, but 
Ajdta Satu Bhagavato vandate, on p. 11 and 
Ajitasata Bhagavato caudate on p. 136. The 
correct reading is 

Ajatasatu Bhagavato variate, 

or in full, Ajdtasatiu Bhagavato vasdidate, or in 
Sanskrit Ajdtaiatrwr Bhagavantoh vandate, i. e., 
“ AjitaSatra worships the Blessed one,” The 
vowel w in salu is very slightly engraved, 
and might be overlooked. As to the genitive 
Bhagavato, used instead of the accusative, see 
the remarks on No, 16 in Part I." The details 
are correctly explained on p. 89. 

(23.) There are two inscriptions on the left 
side of the middle bas-relief of the West Gate 
Corner Pillar, on Plate xvi, middle. The first 
is transcribed on Plate liv, No. 66, and referred 
to on pp. 112, 113,137. It is fully read on 
p. 137, Mahdsdémayibayain Arahaguto Devaputo 
dhakato Bhagavalo sisani pafisandhi; but only 
partially on p. 113—Bhagavato sdsant patisandhi, 


No explanation is given ; and, indeed, there are 


not inconsiderable difficulties in the way of 

explaining it. Letter for letter the imserip- 
bon l— 

Mahdsdmdyikdya Arahaguto devapulo dhokato 

Phagarato sdsati patisasbdhs, 

me old numbers of the Academy. In tho isene of tho 

ard April 1875 there is w letter from the: : 





the late PaaS a 
in which be refers to the ohne Ag the genitive Bhagavete 


aban 
proposed to insert bodAim after bAagamito, wre then 
remain two ulternatives: cither there is a grammatical 
error in the inscription, or the word read bliagavate ahould 
be bhagerantam.” eit eee that there is no need to 
accept either altermative ; genitive 1 grammatical! 
correct. I should add thot the same-letter ives some in: 


which 
on ¥. 182 of the 
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which, as I take it, would bein full: Mahdseimd- 
yikdya Arahaguite devaputto dhokkawto Bhaga- 
rato sdsaii patisaidhn ; or in Sanskrit Mahd- 
sdmdyikyah (gol. eahhdyaia) Arhadguplo deva- 
putro vandan Bhagarantawm sasati pratisandiish ; 
Ley lit, “at the time of the Mahisimayika as- 
sembly Arahagutta, a son of the gods, humbly 
bowing to the Blessed-one, praises his aasadl i 

To dispose first of thegrammatical peculiaritie 
and difficulties; mahdsamdyikaya is a “faulty 
spelling for athantasitikin: ; the word is 
derived from mahdsamaya with the suffix tha, 
which cansea the longthening (cpiddhi) of d in 
simaya.*" Another anomaly in this word is the 
feminine termination in ikd, instead of the usual 
iki, It is, however, just possible, that the final 
syllables tédya ore a mistake for kiya (i.e., in full 
kiya); a slight opward corve of the horizontal 
topstroke of kd would make all the difference and 
turn it nnto in. It will be presently seen there 
are some other signa of careless tracing of the 
letters of this inscription. Mahdsdmayikaya (or 
-t@yash) is a locative singular, feminine; to com- 
plete the sense, cabAdiiwh, or some such word, 
must be supplied. In the word Arahagwéo, the 
curious dot must be noticed between Aa and gu. 
It resembles an anweréra, but of course it iso 
meaningless notch. A similar meaningless dot 
will be observed in the word deraputo, between 
ta and pu; again another, attached to the 
bottom of dio in dhokato; and once more, there 
is one, though not quite so distinct between si 
and md of Mahdsimdyikfiya. Another instance 
has been already noticed in No. 21, in vifari. 
Perhaps these dots are mere flaws in the stone; 
though some certainly look as if they were 
made by the mason's chisel. The word dhobato 
is noteworthy; it is not mentioned in Childers’ 
Dictionary, nor do I recollect having met it in 
any other work, Palior Prakrit. Yet the word is 
still in use in the more vulgar forms of Hindi, 
where dhok (also spelt dhok) means “ obeisance,” 
“salutation.” With this word I wonld iden- 
tify the Pali dhokato or, in fall, dhokkanto, 
nominative singular of sare present participle, 
agreeing with arahagutto. Bhagavato I take to 


#8 ‘The faulty form » 

i Y, a8 & varia 

ane) $6. 

rattan eruhe be 

i gah apes Pt set Ye Th pba ple 7 But 
construction ia the more probable one. 

irre ares! wansrroheirngdeharak aa 








rae mabloed: ix: Rha 
Gi peenaue: ends eae) 


singular dependent 
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be tho genitive singular, yoverned by dhokkanto, 


which is construed with the genitive after the 
analogy of the verbs tend and nam. The IJast 


letter of the word sdeali is very indistinct. At 


first sight it looks like wi, and in the photograph 
this appearance is intensified; but on closer 
inspection tt is seen that the edges on both sides 
of what looks like the perpendicular of n (1 ) 
are broken away, 80 as to form an irregular 
triangular hollow (A), a8 if the intermediate 
raised space between the legs of t (A) had peeled 
off. It may be that in cutting the legs of #, the 
stone (which is more than usually soft or rotten) 
gave way in the intermediate space, or that the 
mason originally cut ni by mistake, and in 
trying to alter it into ti made a mess of it. 
In any case, that the letter is really meant 
for fi, ia quite clear from the context of the 
Aaa age 

In papisahdhian, the last vowel ¢ is not very 
distinct, and it looks os if the final anusvdra 
had been run into it by the engraver, The 


inscription, as thus interpretec by me, folly 


of Buddha; prominent in the assembly is the 
figure of a person (Arakagutto) who humbly 
bowing before the throne touches with his left 
hand the feet (or rather foet-marks) of Buddha, 
and is evidently saying something. We are 
told in the history of Buddha, that once while 
he resided in the Mahivana vihira, ‘he 
delivered the discourse called the Mahdsamaya 
Siitra, when a kela-laksha of devas and brah- 
mas became rabats and an asankyn (i. 6. an innu- 
merable multitnde) entered the three wus 
An amusing illustration of this innumerable 
multitude of devas or gods who listened to 
the discourse, in the nsnal hyperbolic fashion 


of the ofthe later Buddhist, is given by Hardy in his 


Manual of Budhiom, p. 3938. Here one of the 
Sipe aig ae agar ge ci 





wisdno the is pebiaing,” which would be the 


seut of sdeeti., Hot aot to las ativan a . 
what unnenal form, it would one it 
the mason rade an error inex irvine ed fost 
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suffix ita). The term is explained in Kacheha- 
yons's Granwmar, VII, 8 (Sonart's edition, 
p. 189), where it is anid that the suffix tha is 
used to express appointment (niyoga) to an 
office, and where navakammike™ ia given a8 an 
example, “ appointed taa new office.” Ddnavh, 
“ gift,” of course refers, to the sculpture itself 
on which the inscription is engraved; and 
from the term wavekammika it would seem 
that Isipilita gave the sculpture to the Stipa 
as a sort of thank-offering on his being ap- 
pointed to the honoured office of Preacher. It 
may be noticed that from this point of view 
the subject of the sculpture, as explained in 
No. 23, is a very suitable one for the occasion 
of its donation. Jt only remains to point ont 
that the epelling of bldnakasya with the dental 
n, instead of the cerebral », is another example 
of the lax use of these nasal consonants in the 
inscriptions of the Bharhut Stipa; one instance 
find (for fei) has already been noticed m 
Part If, No. 96. 

(25.) Two inscriptions on the left side of 
the upper bas-relief of the West Gate Corner 
Pillar, on Plate xvi, bottom, are transcribed on 
Plate liv, Noa. 64 and 65," and referred to 
on pp. 109, 118, 119, 196, 137, They are 
read variously ; the firat Sudhammd Deva Sabha 
Bhagavato Chuda-Maho on p. 109, Sudhammua 
Devasabhé Ahagavato Chudamahd on p. 11%, 


take his stand in the ocean, where, immersed 
up to his neck, he listened to Buddha, who was 
sitting far away in the Himalaya forest. Itia this 
assembly of devas which is shown in the scene 
and referred to by the term mahdsdmayiha (scl. 
sabhd), i.e., “ the assembly of devas listening to 
Mahdsamaya silfra."" Arahagutta is evidently 
the name of one of the devas, or, as they are here | 
called, devaputras,"" who was present in the 
company, and spparently overcome by the 
beauty of the discourse fell down at Buddha's 
feet, and extolled his goodness in taking birth 
for the sake of saving all living beings. The 
same Deva is apparently agnin represented on the 
face of the Gateway Pillar found at Pataora (see 
Plate xx). He is the prominent figure at the | 
top of the lower half of the pillar; and he is 
identified by the inscription, immediately behind 
him, Aralaguto devapnto, The scene is incom- 
plete, but it would seem to represent the arrival 
of the devas at the Mahivana viblira, for the 
purpose of hearing the Mahdsamaya stifra. 

(24.) This is the other inscription on Plate 
xvi, middle. It is transeribed on Plate liv. 
No. 62. On p. 136 it is read Bhadanfasa Aya 
Isipélitasa Bhanakasa Navakamikasa ddénam and 
translated: “Gift of the lay brother, the reverend 
Isipilita of Bhinaka (Nava-kamika must be his 
title)" The reading is correct, though quite 
literally tt should be— 
























Bhadatasa aya Isipdlitasa bhénakaea wavakami- | and Sudhamma Derasabhd Bhagavato Chuda 

kaen dénan, | Makaonp. 136." The second, Vijayanta Pasdde 
which would be in full,—Bhadahfassa ayya Ini- | on p. 109, Vijayanta Présdda on p. 118, and 
pdlitassa bhdnakasea norakammikassa ddnamh; or | Vijayanto Péedde on p, 197, - Bot the correct 


in Sanskrit—Bhadantasya dryasya Rishipdli- | readings are: 


tasya bhdnakusya navakdrmikasya ddnamh; i.0., (a) Sudhimhmd derasabha ; 
“the gift of the Reverend Lord Isipilita the _ _ Bhagavato chtidamato ; 
Preacher (om being) newly appointed to his | and the other— 


office," General Cunningham translates “lay 
brother;’ bat that Isipilita was an ordained 
monk (or priest) isclearfrom his being a bidnaka, | 
as wellas from the two priestly epithets bhadanla 
and ayya."” Navakammika is not histitle; forthat 
is bhanake, “ preacher"; but it is a term which 
indicates that he had been recently appointed 
to hia office of preacher; it literally means: 
‘one who has a new work’ (nava + karma and 
= oh 


(b) Vejayaihto paaddo ; | 
and it may be observed that they are both 
engraved in their foll spelling, which iz rather 
unusual. In Sanskrit they would he—Sudiammd 
 devasathd » Bhagavataé chidémakah, and Vai- 
jeyontak prdsdédah ; i. e., “the Sadbamma (or) 
assembly of the gods; the festival of the head- 
dress of fhe Blessed-one," and “ the Vejayanta 
palace.” The frat inseription consists of two 





tions, p. &—Ev.) Asto bidsiaho, soe No. 17 in Part II. 
“ Theword may bo also spelled ndvalameito, Senart’s 
2 Seo also Academy of the let May 1875, wh 

| Leen Oe eae; guunmemebiacpeanane einies 





iain both» 
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separate and independent oirasens! it cannot be 
translated (as General Cunningham does on p. 
109), “Head ornament of Buddha in the holy 
assembly of the Devas ;" for sabhd is the nomi- 
native case. J suspect, however, that there isan 
error in mato, and that the mason meant 
to engrave make. We should then have only 
one consecutive sentence: “The Sudhamma or 
Assembly of the gods at the time of the festival 
of the head-dress of the Blessed-one.” This 
sounds moch better; the omission of the horizon- 
tal top stroke to the right of the perpendicular of 
hk would make all the difference; and its addition 
is most probably a mere slip of the mason's 
chisel or of his attention. Sudiammd is the 
name of the Hall of the Assembly of the gods, 
and hence of the Assembly itself, Here it 


appears to ‘be nsed in the latter sense; for the | 


building over which it ia inscribed stands 
apart from the palace of the gods, and seema to 
be the shrine of the Head-dress which was built 
for it on purpose by the gods, and which was 
called Salumini adeya.** The last word maho 
(or mahe?) is read mahd (or maha) by General 
Cunningham, meaning “ great'’ or “grand.” 
Grammatically this is bardly admissible; it is 
true mahd does occur as an inflected form, e. g., 
dbddha mahd “great illness”; but probably 


only in connexion with masculine nouns, while | 


chidd is feminine; at all events the usnal con- 


struction would be a compound, mahdchiidd. 


But the word is not maAd, but maho; the final 


o ia quite distinet in the scalpture.™* And this 





= 60 


cir is ty h pcr} it in 
1.4 
called Sal 








wish the chiidd wn ini 

Sudhammd bern to ba the name af the nasemby itself; or 
aap py sending Girma tage 

or “holy” aa General C p rent 

ded haem med, | original Wii 

JE cept ye Lae 
oa a 


. 108 aoningham himself reads maha, 
on the same page it is ales read mahi, 

* May not thie be also the subject of the eculptore in 
the lowest compa t of one of the pillars of the 
ely ay BRE Cony cee 

a7 7 orak waxy, fix. 
end A | mA Bhilee Fopes, Thiate xii. General 
Conningkam takes the object of on the tray to 


im hia Manwal of Bud ior, atgead prenin be 
ein mize, and ha | 
ek ey 





| reading is borne ont byt ile mene ami on 


thestone. The word maho means “ festival,” and 
the scene evidently represents o femaved held 
in honour of Buddha's bead-dress; a “ nich,” 
performed by Apsaras in the presence of the 
head-dress and witnessed by the assembled 
gods, being, as usoal in native festivities, the 
principal item,."* It may be worth noting that 
the inscription has the form cliédd, instead of the 
usual Pali form child." In the second inscrip- 
tion the second word is pdsddo, not pdsade; the 
latter would be the locativesingolar, which would 
not agree with the nominative Vejayavito. The 
mason was obliged to cram the two letters sdidu 
into the narrow space below the rest of the 
inscription ; hence they are very small and badly 
executed. The right-hand stroke of the vowel 
o is turned upwards, instead of being, aa usual, 
drawn horizontal."* Rhys Davids in his transla- 
tion of the Jdtakas, vol. I, p. ciii, gives the 
correct reading pdsado. The scene is folly and 
correctly explained by General Cunningham on pp. 
109, 136. Biever ag of Buddha’ 4 


™ Childers’ Dictionary gives only chdld, 

At first si¢lt the ard stroke looks 
duction of the vert heal hol 
be mitiaker fur el, 
wrete, it tw clearly am error for 


ka like a mere preo- 
stroke of d and 
Bat if this bo reall 2 bene tho syllable masy 








Fesavarr, 1882.) 


myself with my sword.’" Then taking his 


sword in his right hand and holding the plaited 
tresses (child), together with the diadem on 


them, with his left, he cut themoff.,...... | 
fod hi saying to himself, ‘If I am 


The Bo nisat 
to become a Buddha, let it stand in the ar; 
if not, let it fall to the ground;’ threw 
the bair and diadem together, aa he held 
them, towards the sky. The plaited hair and 
the jewelled turban went a league off and stop- 
ped inthe air. The archangel Sakka (i. ., the 
Deva Indra) caught sight of it with his divine 
eye, and receiving it into a jewel-casket, a 
league high, he placed it in the Tavatimen 
(Trayastriméat) heaven, in the Digaba (or 
shrine) of the Diadem.""* The sculpture repre- 
sents the Devas holding a festival in honour of 
the head-dress in their palace, called “ Veja- 
yants,” ¢. ¢. “ (palace) belonging to Vijayanta 
or the Victorious,” which is an epithet of Indra. 


The story of how the palace came to be called by | 


that name is thus related in the Kuldvaka 
Jétaka. Oviginally the Asuras dwelt in the 
heaven of the Devas; but the latter making 
them drunk ejected them. In consequence, o 
war arose between the two parties, in which the 
Asuras were at first successful, though finally 
Indra, the king of the Devas, by an act of pious 
self-abnegation succeeded in putting his enemies 
to flight. After his victory he “re-entered his 
heavenly city, and stood in the midst thereof, 
surrounded by hosta of angels from both the 
heavens. And at that moment the Palace of 
Glory ( Vejayantapdsddo) burst through the earth 
and rose up a thoasand leaguesin height, And 
it was because it rose at the end of this glorious 
victory that it received the name of the Palace 
of Glory." 

(26.) The next inscription, on the middle 


bas-relief of the Corner Pillar of the North — 


Gate, on Plate xviii, middle, is transcribed on 
Plate liv, No. 75, and referred to on pp. 79-82 
and 187. In the former place it is read Vitura 
Punakdya Jétakam, in thelatter Vitura Punakiya 
Jétakam. The second is the more correct 
reading, but strictly it is 
Viturapunakiyajatakayh, 
or, in full, Viturapwhnakiya; dlakam, orin San- 
akrit Vithwrapérnakiyajdtakam, i.e, “the Vitura 
and Pannaka Birth.’ The inscription has been 
Gee Rhya Davide’ translation, p. 86; also Hardy's 
Manual of Budhiem, p. 165. 


READINGS FROM THE BH! 








$1 


already. correctly translated and interpreted by 
General Cunningham, who also gives @ very 
full account of the Birth-story to which it refers 
on pp. 79-82. I may add that the story of 
Vitura is alluded to in the Introduction to the 
Jitaka book (p. 56 of Rhys Davids’ translation) : 
“Tn like manner there is no limit to the 
existences—as, for instance, in the times when 
he was the wise man Vidhira, etc." The 
various portions of the story are represented 
on the three sculptures on Plate xviii, and I 
agree with General Cunningham's identifications 
of the various scenes. Only it seems to me that 
in Scene A, 2 (in the lower part of the upper 
bas-relief) the figure standing behind the Demon 
Ponnaka is, to judge from his dress, the Pandit 
Vitara, If thisis correct, the scene represents 
the return of Punnaka to the Niiga king's court 
incompany with Vitura, and is, in fact, the last 
in the order of the events of the story. But 
General Cunningham's interpretation agrees 
better with the order of the scenes in the sculp- 
ture. In that case, 1 suppose, the figure stand- 
ing behind Punnaka must be taken to represent 
the Naga princess for whose hand he is asking 
her father the Niga king; but it does not 
look like the figore of a woman. In the 
uppermost line of the middle bas-relief, the 
two figures standing on the left-hand corner 
and Vitura, bat it is the Pandit Vitura who 
is placed in front, and the figure behind, with 








the upraised hand, is Punpaka. This can be 
clearly seen from the difference of their dresses. 


The Pandit is always distinguished by a broad 
tight collar round his neck and a long necklace 
depending on his chest. On the other hand, 
the Demon has no collar, but instead of it he 
wears a square jewelled pad attached to the 
necklace on his chest. Just below, where the 
Demon is mounted on his horse and the Pandit 
hanging on to the tail, this distinction may be 
very clearly seen. As a sign of the minute 
accuracy of the drawing, it may be remarked, 
that when Vitura is shown head downwards, 
suspended by his feet, the long necklace is 
represented as having fallen back over the 
shoulder, as it would naturally do under the 
cirenmstances. In the inscription the Pandit 
is called Vitwra. This is noteworthy. The 


= Gee Rhys Davide’ translation, p. 287. 
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orainasy fiom bo Vick I meme WE 
is Vidhura.* But Vidhwra is evidently a mere 


Pali modification of the Sanskrit Vilhura, just | 


as Pali Madiurd stands for Sanskrit Mathurd, 
“the town of Mathuri” (see Part I, No, 5);" 


and Vitura ia oa different Pili modification of the 


game Sanskrit Vithwra. changes of th, into 
dhand into #, are of equally rare. oconrrence 
in Pali." In the form punadiya, there is again 
an example of the lax ose ofthe nasal consonants, 


it ought to have been spelled punakiya (i. ©., 


puninaliya), with the cerebral p, see No. 24. 


FOLELORE IN THE PANJAB, 


COLLECTED BY Mus. F. A. STEEL. WITH NOTES BY LIEUT. ER. C; TEMPLE, 
B.8.0,, F.E.G.3., M.E.A.8., ac. 
(Continued from Vol, X, p. 352.) 


No. 12—Sins! Coagms, 

The Séfsis are one of the “Crimimal 
Tribes” of the Panjab, They nominally profess 
Muhammadanism and are great charmers. Asa 
matter of fact they have scarcely any religious 
beliefs beyond a profound faith in all surround- 
ing superstitions, Hindu, Musalman, or Sikh. 
Their main object of veneration is the great 
PanjibisantSakhiSarwarSultin. Very 
little appears to be known of them or to have 
been ascertained regarding their origin. They 
are inveterate thieves, especially of dogs, and 
are avoided by the other population, Mr. E. L, 
Brandreth, in the Settlement Report of the 
Firozpir District, 1854, says:—‘“ The lowest 
castegare the Sitisis, Biwarits and Chi. 
thas. The Siiais area wandering tribe, 
and live in tents made of mrkf (a reed). They 
keepa numberof cattle which they barter with the 
zamindiirs : they are also great thieves. Their 
favourite food is a kind of lizard (sdndd), which 
they dig out of the ground; these lizards are 
only found in the uncultivated land; the waste 
lands of the Rohi (uplands—the above-flood- 
level parts of the district) are very plentiful 
in them, and in many parts of the country the 
ground is so full of holes out of which the 
lizards have been dng that it is almost im- 
possible to ride acroaa it.” (Sec. 82.) 

Mr. Brandreth adds in a footnote :—“ The 
Jats also eat these sdadds, but purchase them 
from the Siiats and Bawartls, who are 
alone skilled to find them,” 

It is disappointing to find that the charms 
and songs here collected show no trace of 
specialities of language or superstitions. The 
langunge is the we Panjibt of the district, 


A various is VidhGro, though less correct, 
Fanebill's MSS, 46 of hia edi. | 
Eon of the Jétaka, bet the mesjaritt for Vidhura. 


and the religions references all strictly local.. 
Tt is doubtful even whether the mantras them- 
selves are peculiar to the Sadsis, being probably 
common to allclassesof Panjibis. Charm No. 3 
for scorpion-bite is most probably of Pirbii 
origin, as a Pirbii servant in the Firozptir 
Cantonment was heard to repeat something 
very like it on the occasion of hia wife being. 
stung by a scorpion. There are also linguistic 
indications in all the charms of a Hindi or 
Pirbia origin for them, and it is probable,— 
although the mantras may now circulate among 
the Sinsls as bond side tribal folklore,—thatthey 
have been learnt from Pirbia jogis or fagira. 

In charm No, 4 the expression “Jo hamri kdr 
namdne,” “ whodisregards our charmed-circle," 
is decidedly a Hindl, not a Panjabi expression, 
the word Aamri for Aamdri, ‘our,’ being quite 


fatal to any Panjabl claims which might be 


set up for the mantra, although kdr is not 
apparently a Hindi word. 

The fact elicited from these mantras that 
the Sitsis have no language of their own, 
properly so called, as popularly supposed, is 
firmly established by Dr. Leitner in his “ De. 
tailed Analysis of ‘Abdu-l-Ghafir's Dictionary 
of the forma waed by Criminal Tribes in the 
Panjdb."" Page i, he says “ that criminals often 


| borrow words from other languages than their 


own, inorder to conceal their object from an 
ordinary listener, has been proved by the thieves 
in England borrowing from the language of 
the Gypsies; but whilst the latter havea language 
of undoubted Hindu origin, the former have 
no language ot all, properly so Ss Pre- 
cisely the samo thing has happened in I 

as will be shown further on." 








Then after 





the Pili, 
a or some other exam of the chango 
Kuhn’ a Reitrage sur Pali ypatedlnety Ps SS ene id 


ae Fidhure and Vithura mean nearly tho same | for ki 


thing; both which may hare taken over 


sn the Libwary'f the Anlalis Goulibl a Mast. 


Persevary, 1882.) 


showing how this haa occurred in the so-called 


“Language” of the Siiisis, he says in effect | 


(p. xvii) that there is no real Inngunge of the 
Sinsis, but that it isa mere mutation of ordinary 
Panjibt words for criminal or jocular purposes, 
having, however, slang applications of words 
and slang words in it. 
(1.). Coanm ror Sxakesire. 
Jhard® sap waddhe" dd. 
Gor* gunge, gor baware, gur atar® amir, 
Gurai*® to’ chéle vichhre kushti hove srir. 
Tuk bishkian, Natha bishkiia, Takhta bish- 
kidt, ghar ghar Gugga gavien," 
Charhe Gugga-Chanhin, Gugg’ mandali" sdven, 
Bawar"® pijai, sone di batti, ripe dA tumba;"' 
Chal Mantar! Phor** wiz !** 
Guggi Mahant,** téri kar chhate; to chhare! 
Lin di khal’* vich galle. 
Charm for Snakebite. 


A guri dumb, a gurd mad, is still a gurd good | 


and great. 
Followers who leave guris will lepers surely 
be. 
Tuk snakes, Nathi snakes, Takhtu snakes; 
Gugga, sung in every house, 
Gugga Chaulhin comes, the people worship 


Guggi. 
Jangal worship, golden candle, silver gourd ; 
Work charm! Act voice! 
Guggi Saint, thy charm works; let it work! 
And dissolve him in a mine of salt. 
~The idea of this charts is that the snakebite 





= Tha tadithe d4, Pan. form of the Hindi words 
Mantas stnp hatte ki Jhird ts the Hindi aad Pan}. form 


ia 
Se 





“ pire clearly aera pana 





eur to bo considered oa and not a pocti 
ot deft oe rm tow, It ia the 
earme word as the Hind! a, of Hindl forma siin, sett 


Calling him Mahant hero however dées not re | 
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will be cared through the intervention of the 
Gourd (sacred teacher) Guggi. Guggil is there- 
fora first praised and finally invoked, and the 
charm is then requested to work and cure the 
patient. After the prise of Gugg’ the different 
kinds of poisonous snakes are invoked, as the 
charmer is uncertain.which kind has bitten the 
sufferer, and hopes, by informing them all that 
he is about to invoke Guggi, that the particular 
anake who has offended will be indaoed to take 
his poison out of the patient, 

Tuk—T have been unable to trace thia word, nn- 
less it means “little.” Hulse, Panj- any venomous 
serpent. Bdsak mdg (= Visuki) is Sesha both in 
Hindi and Panj. Tuk, Nufhd, Tukhiu, We have 
here these three names connected with bdehkida 
or Nigas. Now Nila and Tckehakea were names 
of Nagas, and may be the origin of these modern 
words—at least there appeara to be no other de- 


rivation of them. 


Guggd, Gogd, Gigd or Gauri Guggd |—Informa- 


tion regarding this Saint is excessively conflict- 


ing and doubtful. According to accounts I have 
gathered he flourished any time between 1000 a.p. 
to 1600 ap. It will be best perhaps to give the 
various nocounts first, and then work ont the 
deductions Ted in hia Aunale of Rdjoativioa 
(Madras ed. vol. Il, p. 413) in relating the annals 
of Bindi says, “Gogi, son. of Vachi Raéjd 


- (Chauhin) held the Jangal Des or forest lands from 


the Satiaj to Hariina, and had » capital Mehera 
(=Gngi kA Mnirt) on the Satlaj.“ He fell in its 
defence with 45 sons and 60 nephews on Sunday 
( Rableedr) the ninth (naumd) of the month,” which 
day is held sacred to the manes of Gogd through- 


t pon them all to leave him, and commences to invoke 
_,* Mandalt—tit. an assembly, 
Hind. pnd; Pax}. alusd; Soak bev, to f 
oa - heceablsi 
baad Banat parly in omiecd orice 






to be 
wo | soe Fei 


or surrodecs :—again Sanek, 
wirksha ii a forest, trom e7ikaht {root doubtfal), a tree. 
“ Pinbl, pron. se ee used by faqirs na a 





a Gane isk tien f, to ri, tonbl, I 
have no explanation  otfer Seo comets 

one phones. Peed Ce ee ee bard phourtd 
hai—the charm ing well. oie are at wr—to 


break forth, become evident.— Hindi, ohente quickness, 


1 Wits for Persian iwds, voice. 
Maken, Sanak, mahanta pmah, great, the head of a 


| Foliyions order, As Gogh was a Chanhin | world now 


be considered a Mnohammadan mint in the P 


fis 


for in another man!ra 
on is called pi and isinvoked in connec 





out RAjpdtdnd, especially in the desert, a portion 
oof which is still called Gogi Deo-ki Tial, His 
horse Javédid became the favourite name for a 
RAjpdt war-horse, Oaths are sworn by the sled 
in his last expedition (am 1024). Ina footnote 
on the same page he says, “Gogi had no children, 
so his guardian deity gave him two barley-corns 
(jaed or jdo), one he gave his quecn and one to his 
faroarite mare who produced Javddid (barley 
given). This very nataral sccount makes hima 
great RAjpdt hero, who stommed the first Muham- 
madan invasions im the true Rijpdt manner. 
Subsequently ho became deified or rather canonized, 
and legends were invented to accoant for this, 
{will now givo the Sirai sccount, as obtained 
for mo by Mr. Konnedy, 0.3., from Sirsa ituelf, 
(idgi was the oon of Jhewar and grandson of 
Umar, a chiefiain of Bagar in the Bikaner State,” 
His real name waa Ugdi, and ho was o Chauhan 
Rijpat,* Ho was born at Dadreri in Bikandér, 
about 50 miles from Sirsd, and according to local 


ballads he fourished in Aurangaob's time, who is 


locally known as Naorang Shah (4. p. 1658—1707). 
‘The story goes that his mothor, Bachal, devoted 
herself 12 years to Gorakhnith (femp. err. A.D. 
15) in the hope of getting » son," bat unfortu- 
nately when the saint appeared to grant the 
request she was away, and her sister, Kachal, who 
was much like Bachal, tricked the saint into 
giving her two boys. When the saint found out 
his mistake he presonted Hachal with some gilgal 
(incense offered to Hinda gods) a# a special mark 
of hia favour, and gave her also a son, alterwards 
the famous Gigi. She named the boy, Ugdi, bat 


the name was changed to Gigi (g4gal) in honour © 


of the saint's present. Kachal’s twins on growing 
up demanded a share of Gagi's inheritance, who 


refused it. They then went to the Emperor 
Auraigzeb (Naorang Shih), and exaggerating the 


yalua of the property induced him to send a force to 
oust GagA. ‘The force was however defeated,and the 
brothers had to retreat to Bharéri in Bikanér, where 


they settled. After s while they raided Gaga's — 


vattle who were grazing in charge of a herdsman, 
Mohan, whose wife, finding out what had happened 
when she went to give her hushand hie dinner in 
the field, told the story to Gaigi's mother. She 


roused her son from bia siesta and told him the | 


after a bloody fight in which ho himself killed 









own horse (? JavAdii) was cat in two, but he made 
it whole again by his miraculous powers, On his 
retarn home, very thirsty, his mother induced him 
to toll the story by withholding water from him, 
and when she heard that he had killed his brothers 


with his own hand, sho corsed him, and bade him 
—* See her face no more.” Gaga then went into the 


desert, and besought mother earth to receive him, 
but the earth refused oa he was a Hindu.” He 
thoreupon repeated the Muhammaian creed 
(dulina}, and immediately “ sank into her womb." 
Thia place now called Gogg Morl is 44 miles from 
Sire. Annual fairs are held here and at Dadreré, 
his birthplace, on Bhddon audi aahftamé and nero 
(Ang.-Sept.), and are largely attended by pilgrims 
from the North-West Provinces and the Panjib. 
A further tale about Gigi current is—that he was 
faithful for 12 years™ to his wife after his death, 
and visited her every night, bat one night his 
mother discovering this upbraided him with want 
of filial affection, whereon be disappeared and was 
seen NO More. 

This legend appears to me to be pore fiction 
founded much on the lines of that first given, but 
thore is an astounding difference in dates— 
Mahmdd of Ghazni lived a. p, 960-1090 circ, nud 
Aurangzeb ap, cire, 1658-1707. 

The Amb4la account, pretty correctly recorded 
by Wynyard in his Settlement Report, 1859, paras. 
113, 122, 1$land pp. 25-27, is substantinily os 
follows. Gogii Pir was a Chaubdn Rajpat of Gur- 


| @A-Déra™ in the SirsA district and third son of 


RAji Gaga. Bindos and MosalmAne alike wor- 
ship him on Bhddow badf naumf at his various 
shrines with flags, money and aweetmeats: his 
worshippers are however all of the lowest classcs, 
sweepers, carriers, potters andso on. High poles 
with blae and white flags, peacock’s feathers, 
ete. on them, are raised in his honour and carrieil 
about, and the objects of worshipping are—toavoid 
being killed hy snakes, to procure male offepring, 
and fulfilment of certain wishes The beliefin his 
power over snakes is universal, and is alluded to 
inthe meafra. The origin of the numerous ehrines 
in his hononr ia enid to arise in the eratitude 
of those whose desires he has accomplished. 
These are attended by Bhagate or priests, who 
are ecli-clected aml confirmed in the priesthood 
at the Gor-dA-Dér shrine! Wynyard adds that 
Musalmans sexy he wasn follower of Rathan Haji, 
who is not known to me, and whove name sounds 


‘| mythical if not an impossible combination. 


ship = novice is supposed to undergo before be can 
begome & saint or joel be cnn 
= ae. being a Hinds, heshould have boen burnt, not 
™ See above for note on this term of 12 years 
Mint aaeapitink oe 





Fenevarr, 1882.) 





conquered Sambhal in the MoriddbAd district, 


and from him are descended the Raipir RAjpdts, 
whose chief is still a man of standing. According 


to the Sambhal Bhits,"" Rado Nathd Singh, who 
died in 1854, was 26th from Hard Rind, which 
makes his time 4.p. 115/) or thereabouts, and from 
other parts of Wynyard's accounts two other dates 
are possible for Hard Rind, viz. ap. 1896 and 
4-0. 1400, Hand Gafga, Gugyi's father, is mado 
to predecease Rink Hari, and so Gugga's date 
is thus made to correspond somewhat to Tod's 
The worship of Gagg& has penetrated into tho 
Himilayas, and in the KAngré district the lower 
classes, as elsewhere, make pilgrimages to his 
shrines. This jdtrd or pilgrimage is performed in 
honour of some vow being fulfilled, but not other- 
wise. The successful suppliant collects us many 
people as bo oan afford, and takes them on o 
pilgrimage to some shrine of Guggf, and thoro 
entertains them at bis own cost, This custom ia 
taken advantage of by the more frolicsome of the 
women when tired of their home life. I give here 
a woll-known catoh sung in the Kingri district 
toilluatrate this:— 
Asda Gugge diyd jdird jo jdnd, sohnién nf! 
dade Gugge diyd jdtrd jo jdnd, bo! 
Battd bich baht kart gallda, bo, je karnidn, 
Sdrd dukh chite dd mittdnd, sohaién nf ! 
Anda Gugge diyd jdird jo jdnd, bo! 
These lines I would translate metrically as 
follows to givo the spirit of them :— 
Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gaggf ! 
Come, let us make « little pilgrimage to Gagga ! 
Sitting by tho roadsideand mecting half the nation, 
Let us soothe our hearts with a little conversation. 
Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to GuggA | 
Fallon in his New Hind. Diet. art. w' y“¢ gives 
& proverb about Giggi worth quoting here: 
Guggd bord ke Bhogedn f ‘Te God or Guggi 
greatest P’ i.e. both must be worshipped. 
Lastly the Firozpir legend of Gugg’ and no 
doubt that referred to in thia manfra is as follows. 


He was Musalman fagir anda Chanhin Rajpit — 


by birth. He was a follower of Gorakhnith, from 
whom he learnt the art of charming snakes, and 
finally turned into a snake and disappeared into the 
earth. He is however said to have burnt so many 
families of snakes that the remainderhave vowed to 


leave any place on mention of his namo. In the 
Panjab mapy ofthe Chauhin RAjpdts are low-caste | 


= T cannot however trace this chief in Tod's ‘RAjer 


From Wynyard's accounts of the Raipir Rios 
of the Ambdla district (pp. 25-27, paras. 113 and 
131) we get at a date for Guggd. One Eénd 


Hard, probably one of the Hari Rajpot chicfs,™ 
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Musalmans employed as fishermen, ete. who aay 
they have no connection with the RAjpite proper. 
This accounts for Gugg& being called a Musalman 
faqir, but says nothing for their non-RaAjpat 
origin, &3 the Panjib! Mou fs, who are precisely 
similarly placed, say they have no connection with 
the Méos of the Méwit, which is no doubt 
untrue. 

I think there is little doubt that the true 
logend, or atany rate the most probable, is Tod's, 
and that we must place Gogg’ about a. p. 1000, 
The others seem to me to be clear inventions, espe- 
cially the one which makes him a follower of 
Gorakhnith, who appears to have lived some 400 
years after him, The portions of his modern 
eult, which make hima performer of vows and a 
giver of sons, are common to all saints, and the 
ones peculiar to him, vis., the power over anakes 
and his bervic acts, are directly traceable to his 
supposed following of Gorakhndth and the legend 
of his defence of his country against Mahméd. 
At ono time I thought Gugg& must have been a 
Bhagat, but Ido not now think this possible or 
likely, as there is no mention of him in the ddi 
Granth or in the Janam Sdkhd of the Sikha or in 
the Bhaktamdld, and had be beon » Bhagat of any 
celebrity he could not have failed to find a» place 
in one or other of these works, 

Gorakhnith, whom Gage is universally sup- 
posed to have followed, was one of the nine dike or 
gurteof the Jogia and wasa contemporary of Kabir, 
Niundev, Dhannd, Ravidds, Pipdand other reform- 


ersof medimval India, RéméAnand, whose disciples 


Kabir and the others are said to hare been, flourish: 
od, we know, about 1400 4. p., and Kabir’s date is 
well known, as he lived in the reign of Sikandar 
Shih Lodi, 1458-1512. So that if Tod is right 
in placing Guggd in Mahméd's time, his being 
follower of Gorakhnith is o manifest impossibility. 
Why Gorakhodth ia so universally credited with 
power over snakes I do not know, as ho seams to 


have been morely the Brihimanical opponent of the 


free-thinking doctrines of Kabtrand his sect Inthe 
Janam Sdkhf or Life of Bdbd Nanak there is an 


} account ofa meeting between the Biba and Gorakh- 


nith, and Dr. Trump has remarked in a footnote 
(ddi Granth, p. xxxvi) that this was impossit 
as they were not contemporfries. This does not, 
however, seem to be correct, aa BAbA Ninnk lived 
aD, 1469-1538, (see Adi Granth, ‘pp. xxvi, xiii, 
oxix, 3, (3, 127). 

Adr, Panj., o charmed cirele. The Adr is a 
circle drawn round a person by way of protec- 
tion. The term is employed frequently to invoke 
protection and is in every-day use; it constantly 

a } bord 
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ocours in charms and mantras. Gurti Ndnak™ 
tert kdr or Bhdf Phard tért kdr.— Gari Nanak 
protect you,’ or *Bhif Phéri protect yon," are 
common Sikh exclamations on seeing one of those 
“devils” or small sand-whirlwinds so common in 
Sind and the Panjib. The exclamation is used 
much in the same way sa a Roman Catholic peasant 


would cross himself or mutter a pafernosfer on 


seeing some repulsive sight, antl corresponds to 
the Muhammadan [dhau! parhnd (God forbid !). 

In these manfras, kdr occurs again in the same 
sense as here, and also obviously as the charmed 
circle, for in Mantra 4, we have Jo hamrt kdr na 
mdne galle vich kdr, “ Who disregards our charmed 
circle let him dissolve in the circle.” The idea is 
that no outsider can enter the kdr to injure the 
person round whom it is drawn. The word kdr is 
apparently purely Panjibi, and I can find no trace 
of itin Hindf. There is also no mention of it in 
the Hindustani or Panjibt dictionaries at my 
disposal. In Sansk. we have kerd, root doubtful, a 
prison :—the root kaf means to surround, whence 
kataka, a cone, Hindi kard and karf, ring, brace- 
let: so perhaps the word is of Prakrit origin. 


To illustrate kdy and the idea it conveys to the | 


modern native, Imayaswellrélate the following:— 
There was a wandering painter going about the 
streets of Firozpdr with what he called “ pictures 
illustrating Hindu classical subjects.” These were 
gaudily coloured in a style not fit to be seen 
in our nurseries in England and wholly devoid 
of perspective. They were painted on any paper 
the man could get—backs of accounts, &e. One 
was on an old Commissariat account during 
the Mutiny, and another on a native soldier's 
kindred roll. However, they were readily bought 
by the lower classes of natives who took great 
interest in them, and understood them at once. 
One which I bought for half an anna (three 
farthings) represented the abduction of Sitd by 
Ravana, an episode in the Rdmdyana. In the 
divtance, @. ¢. at the top of the picture, are Rima 
and Lakshmaya hunting o stag, who is charac- 
teristically jumping over the tops of the trees. 
a a ae a ae 


* Gur Ninsk was the great saint and founder of the 


in a lator manira are celebrated Sikh suinta or holy men, 
Phérd lived about 65 years ago, in imeingh' a 


[Fenevarr, 1882. 









In the foreground is Ravana dressed up partly as 
a Sikh and partly as a Bairfigt mendicant, enticing 
Stt& to come ont of ber house and across the 
kdr by asking her for alms. She is dressed 
a3 & Panjdbt woman, and is coming out of the 
house with a bowl of food. The kdr is represented 


by a strong red-line ruund the house and Sita. 


Ita purport is unmistakeable if one reada the 
account inthe Rdmdyane and compares it with the 
above description. The “learned™ in Firozpir 
among the Brihmans say that the kdr on that 
particular occasion waa merely a line across the 
door, and that Adr represents the classical rakAd, 
a line, bot that is impossible, and its derivation 
must be looked for from kdrd, a prison.™ 

Elliot, History of India, vol. I, p. 88, quoting 
Al-Idrisi, who wrote in Sicily at the Court of 
Roger IT. (Elliot, p. 74) in the beginning of the 
Ilth century, on the country of the Balhari, 


| makes a remark which evidently refers to the 


custom of the &dr. “The Indiana are naturally 
inclined to justice and never depart from it in their 
actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements are well known, and they are so 
famous for these qualities that people flock to their 
country from every side, hence the country is flour- 
ishing and their condition prosperous. on 

other characteristic marks of their love of truth and 
horror of vice the following is related. Whena man 
has a right to demand anything of another, and he 
happen to meet him, he has only to draw a circular 
lite upon the ground, and to make his debtor 
enter it which the latter never fails to do,” and the 
debtor cannot leave the circle withous satiafying 
his creditor and obtaining remission of the debt.” 

(2.) Cnarm ror Toormacne. 


Jhéré jdhar dt pir dé yd Thdra™ ghundadre™ 
dd. 


Kali kira kajli** batis dant chare,™ 

Barkat Shekh Paride kala kira vich mare, 

Haudda™ Pir Ustid da, ik, do, tin, char, panj, 
shi, ont, 

Foh™! Foh! Foh! 





large tooth, tusk. Prakrit dasha, tosth 
nnoommon. Cf. Tarra! for Dasrat + Daaaratha, the 

a nel y undad!, ghundd ani. 
the tooth weevil—the weer supposed’ to ae toon: 





pty Nec 
breath trite Get aerate Rare pals with the 


Fesevarr, 1882.) 
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Charm for Toothache, or the Tooth-weeviil. 
Weevil, dark aa lamp black, eating two and 
thirty teeth, 
By the blessing of Shekh Farid, black weevil 
By the order of the Teacher Saint, one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, 
Foh! Foh! Foh! 


This mantra turns on the superstition that | 
toothache is caused by a weevil which eats into | 


decayed teeth and destroys them as a weevil will 
produce powder in wood. The blackness of de- 
eayed teeth is said to be caused by the black 
eolour of this weevil. The object of this charm is 
to kill the weevil by invoking Shekh Farid. 
Shékh Fartda or Farid, Farid Shakar 


nj, Bawa : kh Faridu’d-din, | *o™™™ 
Ganj, Biwi Farid, She aridu in, | ji Sha on canes ie 


was a celebrated saint of the S4ff or free-thinking 
sect of Muhammadans. He is well known in 
Central India, the Panjib and elaewhere. He was 
a contemporary of Bib4 Nanak, the founder of 
the Sikh religion, and in the Panjib is worshipped 
by all classes and creeds, Sikhs, Hindus, Musal- 
mans and sweepers. He appears as a kind of dows 


ex machind in many folk-talea (vide Miss Stokes's | 


Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 05 and 271) and there 
is any quantity of stories about his miraculous 
powers, Faridkdt,™" a small Independent 
State in the Panjib, is named after him in con- 
sequence of the following legend. SomeJ00 years 
ago, at the building of the Fort of Faridkot, 
sufficient coclies were not forthcoming, 80 forced 
labour was ordered. EBdwi Farid was among 
those impressed, and was told off to carry o basket 
of wet mud to the top of the wall. As he went 
up the ladder the basket went up with him, sus- 
pended in air four feet above his head. The 
workmen took him to the RAji reporting the 
miracle, and Farid was at once released. The 
Saint on leaving the Fort by the North Gate 


wiped his wet maddy hands against the trunk of o | 


pild tree (han, quereue arcana) which was standing 
there, and the marks are still tobe seen. The tree 
has ever since been visited by devout Hindus 
and Musalmana, a4 it has the miraculous power of 
granting sons to expectant parents, and round it 
has been built a temple (mandir), resorted to on 
Thoradays by Muohammadans and Hindus alike. 
Fartdf is the name for a preparation of sugar 
made in Farid's honour, and set aside for him 
(Fallon, New Hind. Diet.). This custom has arisen 
from the supposed power of Shokh Farid to 
turn stone into sugar whence his title of Shakar 
Ganj or Ganj Shakar, “ Treasury of Sagar.” 
Farid had, besides the power of granting sons 








abore pelbered $6, the power of givitiy & quick 
delivery to women in childbirth, from which arose 
another custom in the North-West Provinces of 


| inseribing his name with a couplet on on earthen 


plate (chapni, dhaknt, jhapnt, chdprii or chappuf) 
and placing iton the woman's head. The couplet 
or charm is as follows: 

Likhkar chapné sir par dhari 

Nikal pard yd nikal part. 
“The inscribed plate is placed upon her head, 
come fairy boy or fairy girl!" (Fallon. Art. 
yet>). Thore is a tomb to Shékh Fartd at 
Paik Pattanin the Panjib ond I believe also 
one somewhere in Central India. The Tdrikh 
Makhzan Panjdb, local vernacular work in the 
es of a Gazetteer containing much curious in- 

ation about the Panjlib, says, “about the 





a. D. 1200) -‘Shékh Faridu'd-din ‘Ganj 
Shakar Chishti went to Pik Pattan 
from HAoaf (in the His&r district; Panjib), and 


_eonverted the people to Muhammadaniam The 
name of the place was then changed from 


Ajodhan to P&ik Pattan (Pthe Holy Bridge). 
The saint died and was buried there, and the 
place was freed from Government rent in conse- 
quence of the presence of this tomb.” And again, 
“every year five days after the Moharram 
there is a grand fair at Pik Pattanin the Saint's 
honour, when the Heavenly Gate, whichis one of 
the gates of the shrine, is opened,” the supersti- 
tion being that whoever goes through this gate on 
this particular day will secure a place in heaven. 
Mr, Tolbort (District af [ididnd—J. A. 8. B., 
1869) gives the Lididni version of the above 
story, placing Shekh Farid in «a, p, 1251, which 
is, I think, manifestly too early. His story 
is (p. 90):—" About the year 1308 Sarhvat, there 


| was a RAJA of Jaysalmir and Bhatnér, named 


now is. Mokal's servants inadvertently seized 
the famous saint Faridu'd-din Shakar Ganj, whose 
shrine is still at Pak Pattan, and compelled him 
to labour. On discovering the saintly character 
Dulchi BAm had o son, Tulsidis, who came in 
the direction of the Panjib to see Faridkot. At 
that time Sayyid Makhdim Jahfniyin resided at 
Jaysalmir, and through his influence Tulefdis 

embraced Isiim and sssimed the name of Shekh 
Chichi.” Though it is quite possible a RAéjpat 
came to found the modern Faridkot in 1250 a.p. 
(Griffin, Bdjds of the Panjdb, pp. 2-4), there was no 


* For an sooount of the Farldkot State seo Griffin's RAjds of the Panjib, pp. 546, 566, 
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Faridkot properly to speak of till the 1éth centary | 


(Griffin, pp. 456-8), and there is little doubt that 
Farid should be placed with BAbA Nanak a.p. 1500, 
aud if Sayyid Makhddm JahAniyin is Makhdim 
Bahbdo'd-din (or Bah&u'l-hagq) of Multdn, his date 
is the same.™ ; 

There is stilla body of Faqtra in the Panjib 
called the Farfdfisor Shekh Fartdts, who 
profess to be followers of this saint. 


Farid had a good deal to do with BAbA Nanak | 


and the Adi Granth, and this fixes his date 
in the latter half of the fifteenth contury 
4.p. Dr. Tramp (4di Granth, introd, p. cxix) 
enumerates him as one of the Bhagats, 
who had a finger in that very miscellaneous pie, 
though Bhagat is a curious title to gives Muham- 
madan Pir. The learned translator of the Granth, 


Farid. In the Janam-sdkh{ or life of Baba | 
Nénuak the great Gord is ssid to have met Farid — 


in the country of Ag 4, and pages of the book are 
(see Trump, introd. ddi Granth, pp. xxi—zxiv). 


Where As wea is not now known: it probably 


means some district in the south of the Panjib. 
There are two short contribations of Fartd's to 

the Granth given at pp. 669-70 of Dr. Trump's 

translation, and one long one at pp, 685-604. 


They have no interest except from a linguistic 


point of view. 
(3) Cuanm rok Scorrroyx-sire. 

Shard bichhu de dag" dd, 
Fala bichhwAé kankarwild,™ 
Dangoh putthi™ puchchhoi™ kala ! 
Sone di garvi,“ ripe dé parndla |" 
Chhir,** re bichhwe chhir! ayA Gorakhnith di 

sala, 

Black-tailed and curved of sting ! 
Golden pot, silver spout ! 











(Fesevarr, 1887. 


In this charm tho scorpion is supposed to be 
frightened into taking away the pain of his ating 
by the invocation of Gorakhnith's friend, te. 
Gaoggil. 

Gorakhndth dd sdld is literally Gorakhndth's 


| brother-in-law, ¢. « Gorakhndth’'s friend, probably 


Gugei. The term sdid is used in two very widely 
differing senses—ordinarily it is a term of the 
strongest abuse as implying the dishonour of the 
sister of the person to whom it is applied, but it is 
also used to imply the protection of some great 
man, and is then a term of high compliment as bere, 
Mat mdro, Taheflddr kd did hai! “Don't strike 
him, he is the Tahetlddr's friend!" Dr. Fallon 
(New Hind. Dict.) quotes a proverb illus 


this use of sdl4. Rdwan kd sdld, the brother-in- 


law of the great RAvana,—eaid of one who tyran- 
nizes under the protection of s powerful person. 

Mr. 8. BR. Bunshah informs me that in Bombay 
the expression Rdnf kd sdld, Rdnf no edd, and 
Rdnt chd sdld (brother-in-law of the Queen) 
is often used vulgarly by the Muhammadan, 
Gajardti, and Marithi-speaking portions of the 
commanity respectively, for ono who acta un- 
justly and arbitrarily, without listening to reason 
—indicating that be is either a nominee, a fa- 
yourite or a proféyé of the Queen, whose action 

(4). Caamm ror Heapacue. 
Jhard sr pir dd, 
Rakh, rakh, Allah Muhammad di rakh ! 
Lohe di két,** samundar di khai, 


Sawi sir di toshah pichchhe, 


a J 
The Te la}4 or brass pot for water whens 

* Parnild (Sanak. prandl, in) Panj. the water 
Tas Pani. go to pasture (of cattle). Hore to 
EY ete., ie. the pre lon of God and 
like = ‘rampart of iron with’s oak ae 
as the ooean. 


Peseuaer, 1882.) 





Anirsingh Jodhi t4rf kar,“* 

Jo hamri™ kir na mine galle vich kar!“ 

Chal, re mantar! Phor wiz!*’ mantar téri 

Charm for Headache. 

The protection of God and Muhammad is 
round you ! 

A rampart of iron with moat like the ocean, 

Hanumin, the Messenger, protects you. 

Come you seven demons, come you women 
of the twelve castes, 

Be you Hindu, Musalman, 


Bearleader, Fishwife ; 

Two and a half pounds good food in front, 

Bansaé Queen protects you. 

Holy Birsingh, the warrior, charms you. 

Who disobeys our charm, may he in the charm 

dissolve ! 

Work on, you charm! Act you voice! 
charm charms you. 

This is o characteristic manira, and shows most 
of the peculiarities of the B4nal superstitions. 
objects of worship, thus there are invoked Allah, 
Muhommad and the Jinns (Musalmin); Ha- | 
numdino, BAosdi Rint and Andraingh for 
Narasithhsa (Hinds); Bhai Birsingh 
(Sikh). The charm mainly turns on the supersti- 
tion that beadache is produced by the malignant 
action of a jinn or of a churél, popularly the ghost 
of a woman who dies in childbed. The demon 
or ghost is firat invoked and then propitiated | 
by a emall offering of food. 

Eakh, Hindi and Panjibi, Panj. form also 
rakhri, Sansk. rakshd (ef. Hindi and Panj. rdkAd, 
a man sent to guard o field), in the Panjdb iso 
protecting amulet™ consisting of a paper encased 
io silver or copper, and attached to an armlet 
worn on the upper part of the right arm o8 o 
protection against evil. On the paper are usnally | 

** Kir, seo notes to Ist mantra. . 

“ Hamet for hamdrf, our ; this is not a Panjébi, but a 

“ Vich hdr, i, «. kde wich, in tho circle. 

" Chal, re mantar! Phor wie! ooo let manira. 
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& male relation or brother. 
Diet.) anys of it, “A red or yellow thread of silk or 





- Slwan (Pan). S402), or our J 


39 


quotations from the Kurdn or Hindu religious 
books, according to the faith ofthe wearer. Here 
the word means merely protection, like the Hind. 
rakehd, which is taken direct from the Sansk. 
rakehd, protection. Monier Williams (Sansk. Dict.) 
says of rakshd or rakehé that it is a piece of 
thread or silk bound round the wrist on particular 
occasions, especially on the fall moon of Srdvana, 
either as an amalet ‘or preservative against 
misfortune, or as a symbol of matual dependence, 
or aaa mark of respect: among the RAjpdts it is 
sometimes sent by a lady of rank or family tos 
person of influence whose protection she is desirous 
of securing, and whom she thos adgpts as it were as 
Fallon (New Hind. 


a tinsel bracelet bound round the waist of a 
brother, or sent him by his sister on the festival 
of Salono™ or the full moon of Sdwan, as on 


amulet or preservative against misfortune, or as 
| symbol of mutual dependence, or as a mark of 
respect.” 


Tod was much taken with the RAjpit custom 


| Of the rakhf, and in his grandiloquent way he 


twice mentions it in the Annals of Mewir; p. 


| 263, (Madras ed.) of the Rdjasthdn, ho says: 


“the featival of the bracelet (rakhf) is in spring, 
ind whatever ita origin, is one of the few when an 
intercourse of gallantry of the most delicate nature 
is established between the fair sex and the cava- 
liera of RAjasthin. Though the bracelet may be 
sent by maidens, it is only on occasions of urgent 
necessity or danger. The RAjpit dame bestows 


with the rakAf the title of adopted brother: and 


while its acceptance secures to her all the protec- 
tion of a ‘cavaliere servente,’ scandal itaelf never 
suggests any other tie to hisdevotion, He may 
hazard his life in her cause, and yet never 
receive a smile in reward, for he cannot even see 
the fair object who, as brother of her adoption, 
has constituted him her defender. But there is a 
charm in the mystery of such o connexion, never 
endangered by close observation, and the loyal to 
the fair well attach a valoe to the forther 
recognition of being the Rakhihand Bhdi, the 
‘bracelet-bound brother’ of a princess. The in- 
trinsic value of such a pledge is never looked to, 
nor is it requisite it should be costly, though it 
varies with the means and rank of the donor, and 
may be of flock silk and spangles, or gold chains 


end geome, 


“The acceptance of the pledge and its return is 
by the kachlf or corset of simple silk or satin or 


“ A vulgar Panjibl word for this amulet is tavit 
corruption of the . shia! da*aetl; kin eeaulan. Gas 


of full moon im the month of 
August. 
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gold brocade and pearls. In shape and application 
there is nothing similar in Europe, and as defend- 
ing the most delicate part of the structure of the 
fair it is peculiarly appropriate as an emblem of 
devotion. A whole province has often accom- 
panied the kdchii, and the monarch of India 


(Humiyun) was so pleased with this courteous — 


delicacy in the customs of RAjasthiin, on receiving 
the bracelet of the Princess Karndvati, which 
invested him with the title of her brother and uncle 
and protector of her infant Udaya Singh, that he 
pledged himself to her service even if the demand 
worethe ‘Castle of Ranthambor." Huméyun proved 
himself a true knight, and even abadoned his con- 
questa in Bengal when called to redeem his pledge, 
and succour Chittir and the widowsand minor sons 
of Sng Rind. Huomélyun hod the highest proof of 
the worth of those courting his protection; he was 
with his father Babar in all his ware in India, and 
at the battle of Bidn4 his prowess was conspicuous, 
and is recorded by Bibar's own pen. He amply 
fulfilled his pledge, expelled the foe from Chittir,. 
took Miindn by asgault, and as some revenge for 
her king's aiding the king of Gujarit he sent for 
the Rand Bikramajit (Karnivati's aon) whom, 
following their own notions of investiture, he girt 
with a sword in the captured citadel of his foo,” all 
to redeem his rakhf! This was in the fifteenth cen- 
tary, and Tod writing in 1620 shows that the iden 
had lost nothing in strength three centuries later, 
for he adds in a footnote to the same page “ many 
romantic tales are founded on the gift of the 
racAt. I who was placed in the enviable situation 
of being able to do good, and on the most oxtensiva 
goale, was the means of restoring many of these 





ancient families from degradation to affluence, | 


The greatest reward I could, and the only one 1 
would, receive waa the courteous civility displayed 
in many of these interesting customs. Iwas the 


Rakhtband Bhdé of, and received the bracelet | 


from, three queens of Udaypur, Bondi and Kotd, 
besides Chiindb4l, the maiden sister of the Rand, 
as well as many ladies of the chieftains of rank 
with whom I interchanged lottera. The sole 
articles. of ‘barbaric pearl and gold’ which I 
conveyed from a country where I was six years 
supreme, are these testimonies of friendly regard. 
Intrinsically of no great valoe, they were presented 
and accepted in the ancient spirit, and I retain 
them with « sentiment the more powerful because 
I can no longer render them any service.” At 
p. 495, on the costoms of Mewar, ho is less 
grandiloquent and gives more information: “ The 
festival of the rakhf, which is held on the last day 
of SGwan, was instituted in honour of the good 
genii when Durvilaas, the sage, instructed Salont 
(the genius or nymph presiding over the month 





of Siwan) to bind on rakAts or bracelets as charms 
to avert evil, The ministers of religion and 
females alone are privileged to bestow these 
tharmed wristbands. The lsdies of Rajasthiin 
either by their handmaids or the family priests 
send o bracelet as the token of their esteem to 
such as they adopt as brothers, who return gifts 
in acknowledgment of the honour, The claims 
thus acquired by the fairare far stronger than 
those of consanguinity. Sisters also presgnt their 
brothers with clothes on this day, who make an 
offering of gold in return, This day is hailed by 
the Bréhmans og indemnifying them for their 
expenditure of silk and spangles with which they 
decorate the wrists of all who are likely to make 
them a proper return.” 

Hanumda paighambar. Paighamber for pai- 
ghdmbar: Pers. messenger, a prophet, from pai- 
gidm, paigd and pagdm a message, mission. It is 
entirely a Muhammadan word, und is used with 
regard to Muhammad and ‘I's & (Christ) especially. 
Its application here to the monkey god, Hanumiin, 
may arise from the legend that he was the spy 
of Rima when the latter was secking for Sité 
after her sbdaction by RAvana, but it is much 
more likely that the ignorant bard merely intends 
it to be a sort of honorific title, 

Dohdt, an exclamation, pity! meroy ! a ory of , 
griefor pain. =(?) Sansk. dur + hd. Usually an ex- 
clamation by the weak against the strong as « sort 


of claim or demand for protection. Dohdt mdngnd 
to ask protection. Here the word is used directly 


to mean protection. Angré: Bahdiur df dohé{—T 


claim the protection of the English! A common 


expression of natives in court—aleo when oppressed 
by the rich and powerful. Dohdt also is usod 
to expreas poctical justice, andthe dohdi of several 
persons is proverbial in Indian history ;—of Akbar 
forinstance. Inthe Panjib the dohdf of Malrdj, 
the powerful ruler of MaltAn in the earlier por- 
tion of this century, is celebrated and many stories 
regarding it are told. It is popularly said that no 
thief would plunder when M@lrAj's dohdf was 
commonly current in the Panjib, 

Miilraj's Dohdi. 

A merchant once met a gang of robbers on 
the Miltin road, who robbed him of every- 
thing he possessed, He called out “ Milrdj 
di dohdt,” and they thereupon returned him 
everything, but conjured him not to tell 
Milraj. The merchant, however, on his arrival 
in Maltin, told Milrij how he had been rob. 
bed, whereupon Miilrij made him point ont 
the place where he had been robbed, and sent 
soldiers to catch the gang. The robbers 
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were duly canght and brought before Milraj, 
but defended themselves by asserting that they 


had observed his doidt, whereas, in not keeping | 
the affair a secret, the merchant had not, and | 


that in their opinion the merchant should be 
taught a lesson not to act in the same manner 
again. Milrdj thereupon directed that the 
whole of the property returned to the mer- 
chant by the robbers, should be given back to 
them. 

Malrdj, like Akbar, is looked upon asa sort of 
peg on which to bang popular tales, and ‘the 
following is another story of his dohd( or sense of 
poetical justice, for the histerical trath of which 
I will not vouch. 

Millréj and his son. 

Miilraj had a beautiful garden, in which was 
some fruit which be kept for himself, and his 
gardener was directed not to give it to any one 
on pain of death. His favorite son, a boy, 





however took some of it despite the cry of | 


Milrdéj di dohdifromthegardener. When Milrij 
beard of this he bad his son executed, in order 
to preserve the sacred character of his dohdi. 

The story has too much of the legend about it, 
and is too much fike the old Roman legend of 
Brutus, to be easily swallowed. 

Sat jinndi. Jinndé ia the purely Arabic plural 
of jinn. Thia isan allusion to the seven kinds 
of jinns, Bdra edt: women especially of the twelve 


castes mentioned in the text, become malignant | 
ghosts or churéls from dying im bed it Hindus, in 


child-bed if Musalmins. Headache 

larly supposed to be caused by Jinns or Ohuréls, 
all the different kinds are now invoked. Why 
twelve castes are fixed on is not clear. The 
Settlement Report in a somewhat incomplete list 
of local castes mentions 21 Hindu castes in the 
district of Firozptir, besides 32 “Muhammadan 
castes,” and the “castes” here mentioned include 
Musalmiins and Hindus. 

Hindgt, properly the Hindi language, is in the 
text used for Hindaf or Hindunt, » Hinda woman. 
This term and Musalmdnt following will include 
most women in India. This list of castes however 
can hardly be taken to be anything more than 
purely imaginary, and of the listthe Sua nirs 
and Julah4&s” are low-caste Hindus; Mochts 
and Miebhts are low Musalmans; Bawarids, 





A beats . They are 
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| GandhelasandSsa et aare Criminal Tribes ; 


Qalandarae”™ are not very reputable Musstman 
religious mendicants ;C ham m irs ares peculiar 
caste or race considered lower than the orthodoz 
low-caste Hindus (see Monier Williams, Ind. Ant., 
vol. VIII, p. 209) and the 0 h Of hs” are sweepers, 
outcasts, the lowest of the low. The Machhtfs 
are low Mohammadan fishermen who will also turn 
their hand to most menial occupations as water- 
carriers (bAdshti), grain parchers (biujwed and bAar- 
bhtinja), messengers at marriages and deaths (Lagi), 
huntemen (slikdri), &c. The Panjibf Mallabs, 
i.¢. boatmen, river-men,aredivided into Maobhis, 
who fish with nets, and Médine, who fish with 
hooks, The following is a list of those ordinarily 


| considered low-caste Hindus or Siidras in the 
| Panjib, many of the orthodox not including them 


among the Hindu people -— 

1. Sundr, goldsmith. 

2. Chhimbda, (dhébi) washerman or dyer 
{also Musalman). 

3. Tarkhén, corpenter (also Musalman). 

4. Ju laibd, weaver (also Musalman). 

§. Lobdr, blacksmith (also Mosalman). 

6. Daratl, tailor. 

7. Nat, barber; bdlwar,a very common term, is 
a corruption ofthe Eng. barber. Cf. Khetar lain 
the Cattle Lines. The corruption of barber into 
for hair being bal. 

8 Kaldél, publican, seller of liquor (also 
Mauzalman). 

9. Kamba, cultivators. 

10. Jat Hind 4, cultivators. 

Baéwaoria from bdwar, a not for catching birds 
and small game. The Biwariis appear to be s 
separate tribe; they are one of the Criminal Tribes 
of the Panjab, and live principally by what they 
can catch in the jangals ; ~— are inveterate thieves. 
They call themselves Hindus of RAjpit origin, 
but this is doubtful, as they are popularly 
said to have a langoage of their own which other 
Panjibls profess not to understand.” Near cities 
they cke ont a living in winter by the sale of fire- 
wood, some of them however are respectable enough, 
and own and cultivate land. 

Mr. E. H. Brandreth, in the report above quoted, 
eays (paras. 83 and 84):—“Tbe Bawaris are nominal 
cultivators bat professional burglars. They are 
the most skilful kAo/fz or trackers in the district, 
The system of tracking is carried on with very 


aeavonger: (honorifi Mehlar, 4. ¢., (it. tnster). 
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means by which crimes of all sorts are detected. 
The Béwaris are the most succesafal trackers, and 
every Bdwari has more or less knowledge of the 
art, but it is also practised by other castes, and 
there are many Jats who are very good trackers. 
It appears to me & most wonderful art. In almost 
every village there are one or two persons who 
have studied it. When a theft takes place the 
sufferer immediately sends for a tracker with 
whom he makes an agreement to pay him one or 
two rupees, and take his chance of the property 
being recovered, or to pay him a larger sum in 





the event only of its being found. It is inthe case | 


of cattle thefts that the tracking system is most 
successful. I euppose about half the stolen cattle 
are recovered in this manner. It must not be 
supposed, however, that halfthe number of thieves 


stealer is this. He drives the stolen animal as far 
as be thinks it safe to do so, and then ties it up in 


eome desert epot, and leaves it there. After a few | 


hours he returns to the spot: within that period 
it is decided whether the track has been Ipat or 
not. Ifthe trackers are successful they come to 
the spot where the animal has been left and carry 
it back with them, but give themselves no trouble 
about the thief: if unsuccessful, the thief returns 


and appropriates it. The best khojis however do — 


not confine themselves to this species of tracking 
prints. Where other people would study a person's 
face with the view of recognising him again, they 
study the print of his foot. I have met with some 
extraordinary instances of their knowledge in this 
respect. Only lately I committed a man to the 
sessions for the murder of a child for its ornamenta 
who waa detected solely by the impression of his 
feet being recognised. The head men of the village 
went with Lhe tracker to the spot where the murder 
had been committed. He followed the tracks of 
the murderer to some distance towards the rillage, 
and at last said: ‘These are evidently the foot- 
prints of 20 and so,’ naming one of the residents 


ornaments buried inthe wall. The man confessed 
his guilt. In taking his evidence I asked the 
tracker how he was able to recognise the prisoner 
by his footrints, his reply was that ‘it would have 
been very strange if he bad not, when he aaw them 
every day of his life.’ " 

The skill of the trackers has in no way diminished 


since the above report was written, despite their | 


ever-increasing enemy the metalled roads, Two 
Bawarils were detected in a theft lately in the 
Firozpir Cantonment by a Biwarid khojf, who 
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| knew their tracks apparently as & matter of course. 


In s recent case of horse-stealing the prisoner in 
his confeasion said he had been advised to tie up 
the horse in the jangal, and regretted he had not 
followed the advice. 

Gandheld, or Gandhflé, a wretched low 
wandering tribe of the Panjab, usually described in 
the courts as “homeless sweepers." They are 
Musalmans of a very low order of intelligence, and 
in appearance more like beasts than men. They 
come principally frqm the Montgomery district, 
and are inveterate thieves, especially of dogs, which 
they eat. They will also eat animals that have 
died o natura! death, and putrid flesh. 

Shih Walt is evidently some saint, and con- 
traction for some other mame.—Shdh and Wali, 
both being titles assumed by Muhammadan saints 
and fagirs. Bot which saint ia meant the narrator 
could not say. However,as he wos o native of 
Firozpir the chances are that the particular ssint 
alluded tois NOrSh&h Wall, a local saint of 
some celebrity whose tomb and shrine are in 
Firozpir gity. The tomb is an object of weekly 
pdoration on Thursdays by the neighbouring 
inhabitants, and there isa yearly fair in the saint's 
honour soon after the Moharram. The follow- 
ing characteristic story about Nir Shih Wali 
current in the Firozpdir district and neighbour- 
hood is worth recording as showing how living 
is the belief of the natives in saints and miracles, 
even in those which can but be referred a few 

Nur Shah Wali and Sir Henry Lawrence. 

When Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) 
ago the tomb of Nir Shih Walt wag in a very di- 
bad and insanitary, Capt. Lawrence directed 
the whole of that portion of the city, including 
the tomb, to be levelled and cleared for new 
houses. The saint, however, appeared to Capt. 
Lawrence in the middle of the night, and 


of the village. The headman immediately went to | 7 etung cords, 


he release him until he had promised to with- 
draw his order regarding the tomb. Next 
morning Capt, Lawrence went to the city, and 
ordered the Kotwi] to repair the tomb. Ever 
since then the English have been afraid to 
interfere with the tomb, though they have 


pulled down and cleared away all the houses 


in the neighbourhood. 

The facta on which this is founded are, I believe, 
that Sir Henry Lawrence cleared away the houses 
in the neighbourhood of the tomb and had the 
tomb itself repaired and put in order 4s @ sanitary 
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measure in consequence of tho large quantities 


of people who frequented the place. 
I may ag well add another tale current in the 
Firozpir neighbourhood, and thence I believe 


throughout the Panjib, to illustrate the fact that 


legends of miracles are growing up around us 
every day in India. 

A Story of Gurl Rdmsingh, the Kaka. 

About 1861 Rimsingh was employed im 
Firozpir Arsenal asa foreman carpenter (bhar di 
mistrt), and like all the other skilled workmen 
used to employ his Sunday holiday in working 
for the public. One Sunday he was employed 
as usual to put a roof on a poor man‘a house 
in Firozptir city. One of the beams proved a 
foot too short, and the owner begged Ram- 
singh to remedy the defect without obliging 
him to bny a new beam, which was more than he 
could afford. Rimsingh thereupon kept the 
beam up, and behold! by his miraculous power, 
he had lengthened it to the required length 
without adding to it—the beam had in fact 
grown a foot. Rimsingh then gave up his 
trade and became a religions teacher, and 
founded the sect of the Kikis, obtaining 500 
followers that very day. 

Hundreds of persona in Firozptir will attest the 


above tale, many being “eye-witnesses,” and the — 


house can bo shewn to the curious. The name, 
EK aka, is ssid to mean “the Whisperera,"™* from 
the whispering of the secrets of the religion into 
the ear. The EKdik4és area sect of Sikhs and are 
purista in religion, aiming at the destruction of 
saint worship and the power of the Brahmans; 
they ineuleate a belief in one God, strict adherence 


to truth and the Granth, etc. In 1872 they took | 
to murdering the Musalman butchers, which — 


embroiled them with the British Government, and 
Rimsingh is now a political prisoner at Rangun. 
The Kdik4s are not now so numerous as they were 
o fow years ago, bat are still numerous enough 
about Amritsar, Lidiins, and elsewhere. In the 
Firozpir Cantonment the gatewaya put up to 
protect the Butchers’ Quarter during the Koki 
scare were only pulled down this year. 


* Alas “the Howlers," from the no cortexien of 
these sectarians. AU moans a ory in Hindi and Panj. 
aloo deka teal frie oh Iba, 1 | a'r = 2 The. ae 
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ling expenses to the ne }, good works, charity, 
almagiving, thank-offerings of food, ote. 





Rimsingh was the son of Jassisingh and 
came from Bhaini about 15 miles east of Lidi- 
fing. He was born about 1815, and jaa carpenter 
by trade, He served inthe Sikh armies in 1844 and 
1846, and about 1250 went to RAwal Pindi, where 
he became the disciple of on Udisi fagir named 
Bilaksingh ; in 1858 Rimaingh began to prosely- 
tize, and in 1860 Bilaksingh died. At about the 
same time, os the F'irozpir story attests, Rimsingh 
founded his sect and assumed the 
Tolbort, District of Liididna—J. A 8. Beng. 1889, 
pp- 95-97. 

The point of this charm ia that o ser and o 
quarter™ weight of sweetmeats is put down on the 
ground in two places, between which the persons 
invoked are supposed to have come in answer 
tothecharm. They are then supposed to inter- 
cede the ghost or chwrél, causing the headache, 
to let the sufferer alone, and these lumps of food 
are ostensibly the offering to the intercessors 
(their féviah or road expenses), but really con- 
stitute the fee of the charmer, who takes half or 
the whole of them as his perquisite. When he 
is satisfied with half only, the remainder is distri- 
bated to the lookers-on. 

Baénsé Rant, Queen of the Fairies, is worshipped 
in the Kdngridistrictasn goddeas. Is she meant 
for one of the Vana-dévatas or Forest Gods, 
or perhaps the name stands for Vana Rajuf, Queen 
of the Forest, Panj. and Hind,, dana forest, Sansk. 
cana? Bitsé Rant is worshipped at Kinori 
aa the goddess inhabiting the Bambu jangal (bdie) 
between the villages of Chari and Rehlo near 
Dharméali and about 12 miles from Kingri. 

Anfirsingh Jodhé& Jodid, a warrior, for 
Bahddur, is evidently on honorific term only. 
Andrsingh, Nairsingh ond Narsingh 
is for Narnsithha, the fourth avafdr of Vishnd, the 
man-lion. 

Bhai Birsing bh was oa celebrated Sikh saint 
(see note on Adr, lat mantra). His tomb known 
as Bhi Btreingh dt samddh (Sansk. samddhi 


tomb) is at Muthfawili, a village near the Nagar 
Bridge of Boats over tho Satlaj (Gar) about 


12 miles to the north-east of Firozpir. The 
lands attached to it have been freehold since the 
daya of Sardir Shimsingh, son of Sardir Nihl- 
singh, of Atéri near Amritsar (cire. 1810). 


Mie matt Jon the Pas tb. shard dd 
a ukuim dd rik bats 
Mattin dt, Khardyat changl *dgibes pir langh tue. 
oa matter waa eae togethor in council, 
way of the law 
cca sonnel wt charity in bost to pass into the 
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BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY E. EAGHUNATHJTI, 
(Continued from p, 3M.) 


Crregs. 

It is diffenlt to draw the line between the 
vagrant and the petty hawker, as the pursuits 
of the habitual vagrant are of the most varied 
character, One day he is a beggar, another 
he isa crier, To deal comprehensively with 
all the deceptions and designs of these rascals, 
there is hardly any homan suffering or passing 


calamity of any magnitude which they do not. 


endeavour to turn to advantage. 
Lerce SELiees. 

These are Mahirs, Mings, or Musalmans, 
They hawk about the town or squat by the way- 
side. When on the move they cry aloud Lagdv 
jalu jokh, meaning ‘Apply leeches.’ When 
& person requires leeches he purchases them 
from the hawker at the rate of from two to 
three annas per dozen, and applies them either 
himself or with the aid of a servant or relative; 
meanwhile the hawker goes away fora time, 
or waits till the leeches have dropped off, and 
been returned to him; he then draws off the 
blood by pricking them with a needle, washes 
them, and replaces them in a piece of ¢loth 
containing wet earth. When this is he 
buries the blood in the ground, receives his 
payment, and departs. People of the higher 
castes, or in easy circumstances, do not use 
leeches that are hawked about by the street 
criers, but obtain them from a Muhammadan 
who keeps a shop on the Kalkddévi road, 
and pay about an anna foreach. This shop 
has been here for upwards of 50 years, but the 
business dates from the time of the present 
owner's great-grandfather—now 108 years ago. 
When o Hindo female requires leeches, a 
Muhammadan woman applws them, if she 
objects to a male domg so, for a Hindn has no 
objection to a Muhammadan touching him. 
The Muhammadan leech-seller follows the 


same course after they have been made over to _ 


him as his fellow professionals the Mahirs and 
Miings, for no Hindu will allow his blood to 
be ‘hrown to dogs or on the road. 
Lemuosabe ann Sopa-waten Hawxens. 
These are both Muhammadans and Maritha- 
Hindus. The time of hawking is from 11 a.m, 
to 12pm. The most favourable time for them 


| is the hot season. 


 cocoannts." 





the desired perfection, 


four annas per day as gain, and on this they 
maintain themselves. Carrying their baskets 
on their heads, they sell the contents of their 


bottles at half an anna exch. Each Muham- 


madan hawker takes a tumbler in his basket. 
The Hindu hawker scarcely ever does 0, since 
Hindus object to drinking from tumblers pol- 
Inted by the touch of others. The hawker 
uncorks the bottle and hands it to his customer, 
who empties it without touching his lips with 
the bottle, for if it did so, the bottle would be 
polluted, and not fit for another Hindu to use. 
Cocoanut SELuEns. 

These, male and female, are Marithis by 
caste, and start on their selling expedition early 
in the morning. Amongst them are Salsette 


and Bandora Christians, known as Gaondekars, 


or villagers. The Giondekarscome from Mahim, 
and the Mihim eocoannuts which they sell are 
considered superior to those brought from other 


places, The ‘cocoannts aro fresh, and the 


rind is removed before they are hawked for 


| Sale in the baskets which the vendors carry on 


their heads. These baskets contain from 20 to 
60 cocoanats, and the price of each cocoanut 
varies from 8 pies to one anna. The Gaondekar 
cries Zia ri Mdimt naril, ‘Have Mahim 
The ery of the Hindu hawker 
is Ghyd ré Nirél, or simply Néril. When 
the vendor is called toa house, the purchaser 
selects the largest and best of the cocoanuts, 
then ho shakes each close to his ear, in order 
to hear the sound of the water within, which 
is always distinctly andible when the cocoa- 
nut is good. If no noise is heard it is. pro. 
nounced to be muda ‘dumb,’ and jad ‘ heavy,’ 
is returned as unripe, or as not having attained 
The selected cocoannts 
having been paid for, and the basket put on 
hia head, the hawker is off again with the 
nsual ery for further sale, The Giondekar's 
labour stops by 10 or 11 o'clock, as by that 
time she has disposed of all her goods. 

The Marithis purchase cocoanuts from 
vakhdre or stores in different parts of the 
market. The vakhars contain both Mahim and 
Kiliketi (Calicut) cocoanuts, but the Marithé 








Soria gives Sara to the Edlikoti o 
because, being inferior, they are cheaper, 
the price of one ranging between 4 to 8 pies. 
There is no certainty of their always being 
found fresh and good when broken. The 
higher castes and better classes of Hindns 
slways buy the Mihim cocoannts, as they yield 
a comparatively large supply of what ia called 
“milk” when scraped ito fine particles on 
an instrument (kAaon:) forthe purpose. When 
this is done, the pulp called choya, is ground on 
a stone called pdid, when a quantity of ‘ milk,’ 
a white oily substance, is obtained. There is 
scarcely a dish cooked amongst the well-to-do 
Bombay Hindus, in which this ‘ milk’ does not 
find a place. Cocoannts are used thronghont 
India, and the milk is put in dishes cooked by 
Hindus, Europeans, Portuguese, Muhammadans 
and Pirsis. The cocoanut is broken into two 
equal pieces with a hatchet or other instrument, 
bat often on a stone. 

Ealikét cocoanuts are generally given as 
presents to Brihmans by the Hindus, and to 
women who have been paying a visit at the 
honse, and offered to gods at the time of 
pujd, which subsequently are taken away by 
the Upddhyd after the pujd is over. 

No Hindu will take off the stalk of the 
cocoanut—that by which it had clung to the 





tree; if this be cut off, the cocoanut is — 
considered as impure, and it cannot therefore | 


be osed for pujd or given away as @ present to 
another, though with feelings akin to dissatis- 
faction, he a t 
own honse. When o cocoanut is deprived of 
this appendage, it is called mundd or ‘bald,’ 
and styled an outcaste. When one Hindo sends 
another a present of fruit, or of anything else, 
the party receiving the gift places @ cocoanut 
in the plate when retarning it, rather than 
return it empty. 
The majority of the Giondekar hawkers are 
Bhandiria or toddy-drawers, and the busi- 
ness of selling goss onal the ang round, These 


bands of # fow are aclogad as clerks, bat 
the majerity of the men and women work as 
grass-cutters, cart-drivers and cultivators. 
The Maratha hawkers, in addition to selling 
cocoannts, hare shops where they sell vegetables, 
and generally they are better off than their 


brethren the Gaondekars. They spend their 


they haggle for the purchase 


afternoons or evenings at the vakidrs at which 
of coconnnts for 





next day's supply. 

“The cultivation of the two principal pro- 
ducts in the bdégdyat or garden land, viz. 
cocoanut and betelnut, is as follows :—After 
the nuts have become quite ripe, which is as- 
certained when they fall of themselves to the 
soil, which is previously loosened and levelled, 
and after the plants are a year old they are 
transplanted, and buried about two feet deep. 
The soil is then enriched by mixing up with it 
salt and wdgli (cynormrus corocanus). The 


chief thing afterwards is the watering, and 
great expense has to be gone to in making 


wells and watercourses, and wheels. After 
the Sth, 9th, or 10th year, the trees commence 
to bear, yielding twice o year, and sometimes 
thrice: 120 cocoanuis and 25) supiria is 
about the annoal average produce of each tree. 
A great many cocoanut trees are also tapped : 
the toddy is extracted by cutting off the tops 
of the young shoots when they are little more 
than two feet long, and tying them very tight 
at intervals of afew inches. The trees tapped, 
while the juice is extracted, yield no cocoannta. 
The instrument for cutting the shoot is called 
dut. Itisas sharp asarazor. The juice of 
the tree drops into an earthen vessel which 
hangs on the top of the shoot, and is emptied 
every morning and evening into a calabash, 


which the Bhandari carries up the tree, hang- 


ing it behind him on s hook. A sér and 
a half is about the average daily quantity 
extracted from each tree. The fddi is mostly 
made into liqnor; a little of it being sold in o 
raw state. Bhandiris are expert in climbing 
cocoanut trees. No string is used as is the 
custom in some parta of Bombay and the 
Northern Konkan, but they ascend by means 
of notches cut in the trunk of the tree about 
2} ft. apart. The calabash into which the 
tadi is emptied is hung on a hook which is 
tied to the waist.” 
Bawote Seuiers. 

These are Hindu coppersmiths by caste. 
They go about the town with a small-sized 
box tied up in a piece of cloth, and slung across 
the shonlders, containing glass bangles—both 
Chinese and country-made. Most of these men 
are in easy circumstances, They go about from 
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noon to 5 p.m., and cry ont in a long smart 


voice Whinat bidngdi (China bangles). They | 


buy their stock from a store. Some of these 
men own houses in Bombay or the Mufnsal. 

Hangles are of seventy-five kinds, and they 
vary in price from half an anna to nine rupees 
per dozen, according to the degree of estimation 
In which they are held. Their names are :-— 
Gajard'—like a flower wreath, Raéi—out of a 
heap, Bilori—made of glass, Rdjawargi—royal 
sort, Kidpica—cut ones, Ndgmodi*—like a ser- 
pent’s walk, Jaribusi—gold embroidery, Ice- 
ercam—so called from their colour, Koldvdtar 
(Bau de Cologne)—also named from the coloar, 
Morapisi—of peacock’s feather colour, Aréir, 
Motid, Pistdi, Zirmi, Soneri, Hired, Khuld- 
Motid, Pivld, Kéché-Kairi, Piroz, Ddlambi, 
Kinld-Dalimb, Galds, Ndringi, Sdkaryd, Asmd- 
mi, Moti-Képiva, Paredri, Kéjalt, Padred, Popatt, 
Kiipic-duchyd, Khuld-pistdi, Champd, Andras, 
Chai, Hiravd, Ghds, Gandaki, Kanji, Ambiili, 
Khuld-Kirmij, Nérangi, Khuld-ice-cream, Tulsi, 
Gulab, Khuld-morpisit, Lemonade, Phul-gulab, 
Dagdi-armdni Kathea, Khuld-phul-gulib, Val- 
shel, Dagdi-ballu, Hindi-gélds, Taktaki, Nuri, 
Kairi-popti, Rdtd, Gulab, Mulichd-bold, Tambdd, 
Morchut, and Gulkhdr. 

The lowest class or Radi bangles can be had 


at half an anna a dozen, and the highest, | 
| female with bare wrists so far as bangles are 


Rijavargi, at nine rapees per dozen, and the 
other sorts at from eight to twelve annas. 
The bangles are put on the wrists of females 
by the hawkers, some of whom from long ex- 
perience can manipulate the hand ina way that 
enables them to put on the smallest bangles 
that can possibly po over the hand. Women 
of course like the well-fitting bangles better 
than those which are larger and easily slipped 
on, It is understood that if a bangle breaks 
while the hawker is putting it on, the loss is his, 
After her wrists have been encircled with them, 
the woman pays the value, bows to the hawker, 
and retires. Itis the custom among the Hindu 
women after childbirth (when she is unclean for 
40 days), to put on new bangles in place of the 
old ones. This they call Bdlant chudd (confine- 
ment bangles). At such seasons a present 
called fali is made to the hawker, consisting 
of from one to four sérs of rice, betelnut and 


leaves called vidd, a coconnnt, and from four | 
annas to one rupee or upwards in money. | 


* Gajards are of vight kinds. 


woman's bangles ? 





| Phite of cotirie more than eorers:the yaluscf the 


bangles, for the better sort are not used on this 
oceasion; when the bangles bave been put on, 
and the present placed on a plate before the 
hawker for his acceptance, the woman as usual 
bows to the hawker with her hands joined, 
and withdraws. But before withdrawing, she 
receives a benediction from his mouth, in these 
terms :-—" May you remain a married woman for 
ever!" meaning thereby that she may die a 
married woman and even in a future birth may 
never become a widow, The hawker is looked 
upon by the woman almost in the light of a 
parent, inasmuch as he fornishes her with 
what is the badge of a married woman, No 
Hinda woman will ever say that she bought 
the bangles on her wrists, or that she paid for 
them, for who can fix the price of a married 
In like manner if o 
Hindu female pleads on her husband's behalf, 
she will beg to make her Chudéddn, that is, save 
her bangles. But however dear her banglos 


| may be to her, and thongh considered meritori- 


ous to be worn by her sex, they are neverthe- 
less broken on her very wrists, and castaway or 
carried along with the hair of her head, tied in 
her bodice when the remains of her husband are 
being removed from the house, and she becomes 
a widow! No one ever sees a Hindu married 


concerned. Should these by somo accident be 
broken from either wrist she forthwith covers it, 
#0 that nobody may see her bare wrist or become 
aware of her misfortune, and she will not even 
taste water until she makes good her loss. The 
bangles put on the wrists at marriage are called 
Lagna chudd, 
Hawkers or Prsracnios, Apaicors, &e, 
The hawkers of these are both Musalmans 
and Hindus (Banyans), They deal in Persian 
dried fruits. They cry: Buddm, pistd, akhrud, 
we ron ses er about Bhnléjwar, Mom- 
evi, the Market, &. They also sell mangors 
of superior sort when these are in season, English 
apples, &e. Among them is an old Mussalman, 
who, while hawking about, sings a song of his 
own composition and repeats each verse at short 
intervals. He deals mostly in pistachios dipped 
in salt, and parched. The song he sings is :— 
WTA HEAT, 
* NGgmods are of four kinds, 
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aah Miter, 


at fiat Ceareat ara, 
Sar Gt Ws Te WT WTS. 

This literally means :— “ Salted pistachios, 
parched torn of the head, reformed of the 
world, come from Surat, if one eats, so becomes 
the mind of the other, and the third goes to fetch 
money. He who tastes remembers for twelve 


years'’—putting emphasis on the words ‘ twelve — 


years,” 

These hawkers are very few in number, 
and go about from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. With the 
exception of about three or four, they are to be 
seen chiefly about two days or so previous to 
the Hindo holidays, for their goods are then 
sought after by the Natives to prepare a dish 
or so. There are some who cook almonds as 
they do vegetables, adding dolichos spicatus, 
salt, red pepper, cocoanut scrapings, and butter 
or sweet oil, heated with assafcetida and 
mustard seed. 

Bortte Burens. 

These are both Muhammadans and Mahiir- 
Hindiis, but the majority of them are of the 
first sect. They go about the town in the early 


afternoon, crying “Bdllé, Batlé d soddwatermt, | 


kulwimnwdterni batlé host to dnd "—" if you have 
sodawater or eau de cologne empty bottles, 
bring thom.” They purchase bottles of all sorts ; 
also old and broken furniture, waste paper, 
old ¢lothes, &c., at the cheapest price possible. 





The Mahirs confine themselves to buying 
bottles only. They also pick up bottles thrown 
into gullies by respectable Hindtis, who would 
not openly sell bottles the contents of which 
they had consumed in secresy. 

Ick Hawkess. 

The ice hawkers are Muhammadans, who go 
about from 12 to 2 p.m. and from 7 to 9 
in the evening. They cry, “ Vildett pant, ice,” 
“English water, ice,” They retail ice from one 
pie upwards. Their business lasts all the year 
round, but falla off very much during the rains. 
They are generally poor and of the lower 
classes of the Muhammadans. They gain from 
two to four annas a day, and on this maintain 

Ick Cream Hawkers, 

These are chiefly Muhammadans, with a 
very few Maritha-Hindis. The Muhamma- 
dan cries “ Ice cream, and the Hindus “ E-ice 
cream," putting emphasis on the word ice, and 
then “A Hindu ice cream,” making it known 
thereby that he is selling for Hindis only. 
This hawker does not carry his box on his 
own head, but employs a Hindu coolie or porter 
for the purpose, His time of hawking is 
from 7 in the evening to 2 the next morning, 
and the hot season is the most favourable for 
him. He sells his cream at one and two annas 
a glass, Perhaps, on an average, he may make 


six or eight annas per night. 
(To be continued.) 





connusyb 


REMARKS ON THE BHARHUT SCULPTURES 
AND INSCEIPTIONE. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 
Srx,—I have been much interested in the papers 
Indian Antiquary, and in none more than that 
which appears at pp. 324f of vol. X; the subject 
being “ Readings from the Arian PAli.” 
In that paper the phrase yothim aropayalo— 
“ putting up his staff"—occurs; and Dr, Hoernle 
in his text invites attention to this phrase. 
I think | can throw some light upon it by trans- 
lating a portion of the Vinaya Pitaka of the Mahi. 
erection of Sta pas, and providing the accessones 





NDENCE. 
of the Mahisafighika copy of the Vinaya, and the 
15th page. The subject is “ Laws respecting (the 
erection of) Stfipas.” The passage rans thus :— 
“ Buddha was travelling to and fro in the EK o- 
ealacountry. At this time there was a Brahman 
ploughing his land ; seeing the Lord of the world, 
he went in advance of him, and fixing his ox-goad 
staff in the ground, he fell down and paid him 





The Lord having witnessed this, amiled gently, 


on which the Bhikehus asked Buddha the occasion 
of his smile’; “Oh! that we might hear the 


reason of it,” they said. 


“This Brahman indeed is now worshipping two 


thereof. The passage cecura in the 33rd Eiouen ° Buddhas.” 
b The gentle or subdued smile of Buddha ia supposed to be predictive of some ovent ; vide Romantic Legend, p. 12m, 
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The Bhikshus then asked Buddha who the two 
Buddhaa were. 

Buddha replied: “He worships me and under- 
neath his staff is a Stipa belonging to Kasyapa 
Buddha, which he also worships.” 

The Bhikshus answered: “ Ah! that we might 


Buddha rejoined: “Request this Brahman to | 


give you a clod of the earth (where his staff is 
erected),” 

They did eo, and having received the clod, the 
Lord caused to appear from the earth a seven- 
jewelled Stipa of Kasyapa, in height one yojana, 
and in breadth half a yojana, 

The Brahman having seen this Stipa, imme- 
diately spoke to Buddha thus: Lord! my family 
name is Kasyapa, this then ismy Stipa (erected 
in honour) of Kasyapa. 

Thus then the Lord in that place where the 
etaff was put caused to be seen the digaba of 


The Bhikshus then asked—"Shall we accept 
thia clod of earth (as a token of the Brahman's 
religious merit)?” 

Buddha said—" Accept it!” and then he added 
this verae -— : 

“ A hundred thousand fold of gold 

Given in charity . 

Is not equal to a clod of earth 

Given reverently in honour of a Tower of 

Buddha.” 
caused to appear) a Stdpa of Kasyapa Buddha, its 
foundation four-square, surrounded by an orna- 
mented railing, in the middle of it a four-cornered 
double-staged plinth, above which rose a lofty 
staff with a circular ball (or, with circled rings), 

Then Buddha said : “ Let all Stdpas be fashioned 
in this way. This is the model of the old Towers 
of the ancient Boddhas,” &ec. 
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be synonymous “ cotting the first sod” for 


the erection of a Stipa. 

I add a translation from the Chinese author 
I-taing relating to Buddhist worship and other 
matters in India in the 7th century of our era: this 
may perhaps throw some light on archmological 
discoveries now being brought to light — 

“The land of China,” he says, “from ancient 
known the worship of Buddha by setting forth hia 
names. Butin the Western countries the Chaityas 
the assembly coming from the gates (by the con- 


accompany himself with music as he sings with 


for this purpose they have hymns consisting of 
ten oreven twenty dlokas. They then return to 
usual place, they cause a preacher to mount the 
short sermon (sitra), The pulpit is not far from 
the chief Sthavira's seat, and is notso high or so 
large. In reading the «ifra (or whilst reading) 
they generally recite (sing) from the Sangita (or, 
threefold collection)* (San-k'he) which Aévagho- 
sha Ayusmat compiled, selecting ten dlokas or so, 
and as they catch the meaning of what is read, 
place where the several passages occur in the true 
Siitra spoken by Ananda* The hymn or psalm 





recite whilst they perform the usual votive 


Then the Bhikshus said; “ And may we now pay | 


reverence to this Stapa F” 
Buddha replied in the affirmative, and added 
"Though men used a 100,000 gold pieces 
In charitable gifta, 
This would not equal the true heart 


Reverencing a Tower of Buddha,” 

After this followa an account of the accessories 
of a Stipa, niches, lakes, railings, doo. 

[It would seem then that fixing the staff would 

* This oxpression is afterwards o. lained to refer 
the throe sections or divisions.of the bacninton tite 
oc It may have been in the form of 
9 Probably the Sara or“ glorious hymn,” 
reece Gd yaaa ee 
(N. 5.) vol. TV, p. 325. Sa art ae 


procession (round the apee* [Awui Aiang]). This 
is also composed in three parta or sections, and 
hence it is called San-k'he. All this being ended, 
the congregation saya Spasti” (Be it even 80) 
[Amen]; this is a very favourite or choice 
exclamation of assent used during the recita. 
tion of the Scriptures. They also say “ Vatthu,” 
which is the same as “Tt is well” (saddhu). The 
throne (the pulpit), (im token of) the preparator 
instruction (or the service) being finished, and 
afterwards he bows to the holy assembly, and 


* So at loast I understand the expression Fo-ts 

® The me ap haga ie hea : pene 

sponds to the Greck «hy or di Tevat. ‘The laxt portion of 
mit round the apot w . inold times, the 

digaba or relic shrine stood, viz., in the chord the 

apes. Tam not: eating that the word ape is derived 

from @, but simply pointing out the lence 
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bows to the two places (viz, the pulpit and the 


assembly), and then salutes the president, and 
likewise, and so on to the endof the assembled 
prieata, If the number of priests is very creat, 
ashe ialipte dea ale ail seta anh ge 


depart, 

“This is the rule of the priesthood throughout 
the holy land of the East from Tamralipti to 
Na&landa. In the latter monastery the number of 
priesta and disciples ia oo great, amounting to 
about five thousand, that such an assembly in one 
place would be difficult. This great temple has 
eight halls, each able to hold about three hundred 


ata time; in these the various congregations are | 


assembled, The rules here are (in consequence 


of the numbers) somewhat different from other | 


tor), who, every evening towards sundown, goes 
through the various halls where the priests are 
assembled accompanied by a pure brother® a young 
man [acolyte], who precedes him, holding flowers 
and incense ; andas they pass through the assem- 
blies the members of the congregation bow down, 
and at each bow with a loud voice they chant a 
hymn of three élokas or five, with the sound of 
drums and music. At sundown, when all is just 
over, the precentor receives from the temple pro- 
perty a certain allowance as an offering (offertory), 
after which he again takes hia place opporite an 
incense heap (a large conser), and singly recites with 
his heart (or heartily) a hymn of praise; and thus 
given three complete prostrations, the assembly 
is broken-up. This is the traditional custom of 
worship in the West. The old and sick occupy 
emall seate apart, 

“There were some ancient practices not exactly 
the same as the present Indian customs; such, for 
instance, ag the custom of chanting a hymn when 
at the time of worship the distinctive marks of 
Buddha were recited ; this was a grand chant of 
ten or twenty dlokas; this was the rule, Again, 
the “ Githas of the Tathigatas” and others were 
originally intended to be laudatory hymns in 
praise of the virtues of Buddha, and were in long 
or short verses arranged harmoniously. And be- 
cause the meaning of these verses was difficult 
to be got at, it became customary during the 
religious seasons, when the congregation wis 
assembled in the evening, to call on some distin- 

member to recite 150 to 400 stanzas in 








praise of Buddha (and FED them) with other 
hymns. 

* A similar Fa-hien 7 
who ones wine ion ia used by Di apey ing i). 


1 Sildditya died 550a.D, Julien’s Mém, eur les Cont. 





“There have been oertain leading men of great 
talent who have contributed hymns of praise for 
use in the worshipof Huddha-eush asthe venerable 
Mitrij&ta, a man of great talent. Of him it 
is enid that his birth was predicted by Buddha 
when a certain parrot ealuted him as he passed 
through a grove. Having become a convert, he 
firat composed 400 landatory verses and afterwards 
150, arranged according to the six paramitas, 
illustrating the most excellent qualities of the 
world-honoured Buddha. 

“Other hymns were composed by the Bodhi- 
satwa Asangha, others by Vasubandha. All who 
enter the ministry are supposed to learn these 
beforehand, whether they belong to the Great or 
Little Vehicle. There are also the hymna com- 
posed by Channa Bodhisatwa, by Sakyadéva of the 
Deer Park, and also by Nigirjuna, who composed 





| the work called Sukrifa. This he left to his old 


patron, the king of a great southern kingdom 
called Sadvaha, | 

“We cannot pass over the special notice of the 
Jdtakamdld, which is aleo a book of thia sort. If 
translated it would make about ten chapters in 
Siliditya’ Réja was extremely fond of literature, 
and on one occasion issued an order that all the 
chief men of the kingdom who loved poetry should 
assemble the next day morning at the palace, and 
each bring a verse on paper, In consequence five 
hundred assembled, and on their papers being 
opened the vergea were put together, and this is 
the Jdfakeamdld." Of all books of poetry known 
in India, this ia the most refined. The islands of 
these verses, but in China they have not yet been 
See 


“Again, the venerable Advaghosha compose 
book of chants, and also the Alamkdra Sdstra, 
and also the Life of Buddha in verse. The whole 
book if translated might be imeluded in about 
ten volumes. It describes the life of Tathigata 
from the period of his birth in the palace, to his 
throughout India and in the Southern Sea.” 

5. Bean. 

With reference to Dr. Hoernle's papers (vol. X, 
Pp. 118f, 255f) the Rev. Mr. Beal remarks that if 
one ‘read carefully any of the many lives of 
Buddha he will see that “the two persons who 
stand by the side of the tree, and whom bad per- 
apective has apparently placed in the air” (p. 256) 
are Dévas worshipping the Tree, (or Buddha sym- 
bolised by the Tree) in common with the human 
Oceid, tom. I, p. 2U5 


* ‘This may be the « of the Jittakamdld alluded to 
lately by Dz. Frankfarter (I think) in the Atheneum, 
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beings below, Tt seems to escape the memory of 
many persons that Buddha was the Saviour of 


gods aa wellas men. Then, they are not “ eating | 


the berries of the Tree,” but whistling with the 


thumb and first finger in harmony with the | 


celestial choir. This whistling with the thumb 
and finger is repeatedly mentioned as a mode of 
praise in the Lives of Buddha (e.g. im the 


scattering the berries of the tree from baskets, 
(p. 256, m. 3), he overlooks the constant assertion 
that Suddhavara and other Dévas poured down 
sandal.wood dust and other perfumes on the scat 


this waving of their ga 





on the thrones in all the plates of the Bharhut 
Stipa represent the flowers and perfumes rammed 
down from heaven. | 

‘Then again (p.256), he speaks of “two persons” 
knocking off berries with their scarves; but they 
are only waving them in the air, as we might wave 
our handkerchiefs in token of joy or triumph, In 
the Sutta Nipdta by Fausbill( Sacred Books, vol. X, 
p. 125, § 679, 680) is an expression which illustrates 
garments by the Dévas. 

‘I have no doubt too that the Eripato Nigarija 
plates {p. 258, No. 16) refer to the legend of 
Elipatm and the two Nignis, sa I have given it 
in the Romantic Legend (p. 277), and it occurs 





where Buddha attained wisdom (Rom. Lea. pp. 67, | in nearly the same form in the Vinayapitaka.'— 
295, 227). The ornaments or ornamental marks | Cine & prinete sorte] 
BOOE NOTICE. 


Boe v xf Mandi, C8 CSI, MEAS, 2. 
ee Bauetis 


i kas base Foun for apd years SINT | that 
Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik was engaged on a 
considerable work on Hindu Law. And as the 
result of his labours, we now have before us the 
Sanskrit textof the Maydkha, and the Ydjnavalkya 
Smriti, with English translations; an elaborate 
introduction on the sources af Hindu Law; 
and o series of Appendices discussing special 
topics with reference to the decisions of British 
tribunals. 

Firstly, os to the text of the Mayikha, an 
important consideration concerns the apparatus 
eriticus by which it has been settled. There are 
certain deficiencies which strike one here, and 
which are to be regretted. It does not appear that 
any MS. from Nésik was consulted. Yet Nisik 
is, or at least waa, one of our chief centres of 
learning in Western India. No MS. again appears 
to have been obtained from the NAgpur district, 
which having been governed by a family of Mari- 
thé Réjis, would probably have yielded some 
useful copies of the legal work of a Marfithd Brih. 
mana. Lastly, no MS. from Gujarith has been 
consulted; the one obtained having been discarded 
asincorrect. This, think, wasa very great mistake, 
having regard to the established doctrine of our 
courta, that the Maytkha ia of special authority 
practical importance of this was illustrated. 
In a case argued before a Full Bench of the 
High Court in 1879, a passage having been cited 
from the text of the Mayikha as printed, but not 
then published, in the volume before us, Sir 
Michael Weatropp inquired if there waa any note 
in Mr, Mandlik’s edition upon the genuineness 
of that passage; and on ite being stated that 
there was not, His Lordship pointed ont, that 





| Mr. Borrodaile bad said that the passage waa not 


to be found in the Gujarith MBS. examined 
by him. (See Stokes, Hindu Law Books, p. 70.) 
It is manifest that, os Sir Michael Westropp said, 
a text constructed without reference to any 
Gujarith MS. whatever cannot be satisfactory 
on such a point as this. it ie ‘ummeoeenry to 
say anything on the text of the Yaj 


| Smrili, except to point out that only one MS. has 


been used in settling it, the other copies used 

One very important part of this volume ia the 
translation of the Mayikha. The only trans- 
lation available before the ent one was Mr. 
Borrodaile’s ; and I may add the MarAthi tranala- 


 -vernment of Bombay. The latter, oo for aa I have 


examined it, is a good one, but beingin Murdthi, ia 
net readily availabletoall. Mr. Borroduaile’s trans- 
lation was made almost in the infancy of European 


| Sanskrit scholarship, by one who waa not himself 


an advanced Sanakritiat; and it was, therefore, 
full of obscurities, inaccuracies, and mistakes. 


| Mr. Borrodaile’s ; but even this is far from being 
all thatis to be desired, or that might have been 


expected. In the Introduction it is anid: “T 
have tried to reproduce the original as nearly os 
possible.” But in the very first stanza the worda— 
“A small [treatise] laying down juridical rulea”"— 
involve a very wide and # Very Unnecessary, 

from Nilakantha’a text. “A little 
treatise] on the determination of judicial proceed- 
ings” appears to me to be a much more literal, 
and at least equally intelligible, rendering. The 
particular inaccuracy here is doubtless a very 
amall one. chic ape ean tod braere 
claim of the translator to have “reproduced the 
original aa nearly as possible” chiniot be pdaaibed, 
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and secondly, to illustrate what I conceive to be 
the beaw idea! of a translation, A tranalation 
should be, so far as the varying idioms of the 
language of the text and translation permit, a 
rendering of the original word for word. This 


principle, which ought to be observed in all 


translations, requires to be specially so in the 
case of a work like the MaytikAa, on the interpre- 
tation of which by judges, often not conversant 
with the original, depends the decision of questions 
or Gua kighet prastna soportaace This principle, 
however, appears to be but littl observed in 
the translation hetors ta, sud the passage just 
commented on furnishes one example of such non- 
observance. Another is furnished by the defini- 
tions of Vyarahdra which are to be found on the 
same page. The translation gives three alterna- 
tive definitions; the text gives only two. Accord. 
ing to the tranetation, a Vyovehdra or judicial 
proceeding is ia “a transaction which inculcates 
rules.” The original does not give this, which is a 
rather strange definition. “The determination of 
[the party who has committed) the unrecognised 
wrong (as) between the disputing parties” is an 
awkward expression, and not a very lucid one. I 
would suggest the following rendering of the whole 
definition : "A jadisial proceeding is ax operation 
instrumental in making known [where] the un- 
known violation of right [lies] an between contend- 
ing parties.” ‘The alternative definition, which is 
wrongly split up into two in the translation before 
us, may be rendered os follows —“ Or it is an 
operation in which plaintiff and defendant are 
the actors, in which there are possession witnesses 
and evidence, and which is instrumental im 
deciding between conflicting arguments.” In the 
cheek under review, the words, “which 

to decide,” are inaccurate, and have 








abkied comesponding to bun tn Wis translation | 
material, but they detract from the value of the 


of the first definition, while, nevertheless, the 
original expression ocours inthe text in both places. 
This variance in the translations is the more re- 
markable, as the expression in the original is an 
established form in such cases (compare the notes 
on Siddhduta Kawmud!, vol. L, 253, in Tirdnitha’s 
ed.) To proceed, however; two lines after these 
definitions, we read in the translation: “ The 
latter part [of the definition] is” ke. What is the 

“latter part,” and of which of the three def- 
nitions given in the translation? On these points 
no explanation is forthcoming. The words really 
refer to the latter part of the second definition, 
by which edda and vifandd are excluded from 
the prgpieen ois proceedings. Vdda and 
vitandd, I ehend, do not mean what the 





translator says. they do, but bear here the same | 


meaning as in the Nydya philowophy. For a brief 





BOOE none ol 


English explanation of the terms, I may refer to 
Colebrooke’s Essays (1st ed.), vol. I, pp. 293, 294. 
I cannot dwell on other inaccuracies of this 
sort which occur in the earlier sections of the 
Ssasaesnie® Wer proceed to the section on In- 
heritance, which, for all practical purposes, is 
most important in these days, and mistakes and 
inaccuracies in which stand in special need of 
correction. Here, too, the limite of this notice 
preclude the possibility even of a full enumeration 
—let alone a discussion—of the mistakes and 
inaccuracies which Ihave noted. Tecan only culla 
few of the more important ones. And first, I note 
sundry instances of variances in the rendering of 
identical expressions. These may be, ond often 
are, immaterial. But having regard to the possible 
results of auch variances (cf. on this the remarks 
at pp. 498-515 of this volume), they ought to be 
carefully avoided. Pifdmahopdttd in Yajnavalkeya 
IT. 121, is translated “received from the grand- 
father” at p.32 (see also p. 215) and “acquired by 
the grandfather” at p.43. Atp.39 “if the mother 
be past child-bearing,” and “ provided the mother’s 
courses have ceased,” are two renderings for iden- 
tical words in the texts of Niérada and Brihaspati. 
At p. 61, “the definition and the defined” m 1 4, 
and “an object and ita attribute” in |. 39, both 
correspond to Hada! in the original, which, 
accurately, is equivalent to “a technical name and 
that of which it is the name.” In the same 
passage, ‘imply’ in 1.39 of p.51, and “ there arises 
the knowledge of” in 1. 5 of p. 52 are both render- 
ings of TAH which, be it remarked too, is ex- 
pressed in one place only, and ia to be understood 
and supplied from the context in the other. 

This is one class of inaccuracies. Another is 
to be found in the denotation of what words be- 
long to Nilakantha and what to his translator, 
These inaccuracies again are only sometimes 


work, and it must be remembered, too, that it is not 
easy to say in any given case, that the inaccuracy 
can in no possible event be material. At p. 331. 20, 
the words ‘in the second half of the text’ are 
printed between brackets, thus indicating that they 
are the translator's; but if so, there is a word an- 
anfara in the original which remains untranslated, 
Similarly in p. $4 1. 16 ‘it ia better to conclnde” is 

printed between brackets, and ywhtam im the origi- 

nal remains untranslated. At p.47 again, anapatya 
(childless) is omitted, and ‘who has no other son’ 


| is printed between brackets. At p. 50, L. 28 edkeydé 
ig not translated; in the next line kafhamehit 


meets the same fate. At p. §1, 1. 26, api is omitted 
from the translation ; and #0 is era at p. 52, L 1. 
lation. There are others of additions made by the 
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enalator which are not shown as euch. At 
| besides being not a close rendering of vilakshana 


p 40,1. 3.“ could not be recovered” is the trans- 
lator’a; the original ia “had not been recovered.” 
Again at p. 50,1. 16 “ the donee” ia an addition : it 
is not in Manu, and seems to be inconsistent 
with Nilakantha’s interpretation of Manu. The 
words “ provided the boy be” are also an addition 
not marked as euch. The whole text of Manu, in 
At p. 59, L 14 the words ‘the two expressions’ 
are interpolated by the translator, and not 
merely imaccurately but erroneously. There 


are no two ‘expressions’ to be considered here at — 


all. 

Another class of defecta to be noted is the 
manner in which Nilakantha’s notes on texts cited 
by him are translated, For instance, at p. 51, 
L. 13 we read, “ Now sadrisam means alike,” Kc. To 
one who reads the translation only without looking 
at the original, this must prove something of a 
cruz, And in this partioular passage there is a 
very special difficulty. The passage, on which the 
remark quoted ta made, is the passage from Manu 
at p. 50, which is at a considerable distance from 
thia remark itaelf. And acdridam, too, hos there 
been already translated * of the same class,” where- 
aa we read here that it means “alike by family 
and qualities, not by class.” Further remarks on 
this passage will be made in the sequel, Another 
instance of this kind of defect. occurs on the same 
page. At L 35 we read * cap ater ar es 
It ia not, however, necessary to ovultiply these 
instances. They appear to be scattered orar the 
whole book. The defect could have been easily 
avoided by saying, instead of the last sentence, 
for mstance, Hh the whole’ [means the whole] 
wealth.” And eo in other cases, 

We now come to a far more important class of 
defects, those, namely, where we find positive mis- 
takes. At p. 34, L 12f. we have Ntlokantha’s 
opinion as to the effects of partition on ownership. 
The-translation before us is liable to exception on 
more than one ground. The following I suggest 
op mars clone. si) Bors COLE As to that, some 
(say) that the 


ship and the creation of another, bavolven a Lecaol 
of the law of parsimony, the correct (opinion) 
is, that ownership, which even at frat in produced 
only as attaching to a portion (of the aggregate 
wealth), is by partition shown to attach to parti. 
cular articles (om! of the aggregate wealth)” In 





the translation in the volume before us, I think — 


ie Tee ak Gel ee a 
samudifa in the text goes with dravya; and 


| equivalent. 


: “particular ownership” ia not a very locid phrase, 


«vata, of which it seems to be intended oa an 
leay “seems,” because at 1. 16 the 
expression “ particular ownership” recurs, but the 
text has not cilakehana evatea there, but ekadésa- 
«thita, which does not occur in the previous clause. 
At p. 35, IL 25 et eq. . the text is wrongly construed, 
and the translation is consequently erroneous, and 
in fact seems to make the text self-contradictory, 
which it by no means really is. According to 
our translator, the view of the Parra Wimdmad, aa 
stated by Nilakantha, would be, that by the precept 
Viivajiti sarvasvam daddfi, the gift of a son or a 
daughter in the visrajif sacrifice is laid down. 
But Nilakantha doea not say so at all. He firet 





| says that ownership and ita sources arv to be learnt 


from popular usage, not the Sdstra. And he gives 
an illustration, The owner of a cow is the owner 
of the cow's young ones. This, he saya, is learnt 
from usage, not fromthe Sdstra, which 
nowhere lays down that birth from one’s cow is a 
source of ownership in the progeny. On this an 
objector eayse—" If ao, a man will be the owner of 
the children born of his own wife,” Nilakantha 
concedes this for the sake of argument, and says, 
“What then?" The objector replica—*“ If a man 
ia the owner of his children, he must give them 
away when he makes a viavajit sacrifice, But the 
* children muat 
not be given away.” Wha abijastir thins veuurks to 
a obigeree ad abvurdum, Nilakantha mecta him 

by saying that his reasoning is right except at 
ite initial stage. He says, it does not follow, be- 
cause the young of one's cow are one's property, 


that therefore the children of one's wife should be 


also one's property, and he assigns the reason that 
one's wife is not one’s property aa a cow is, Thia 
analysis will show that the representation of the 
translation before us ia wrong ; in fact, it makes the 
Pirea Mimamed entirely set aside a distinct Vedic 


text, a bold proceeding which the text of the 


| Mimdmed shows it did not venture upon. The 
| translation also, as we have said, makes the passage 
| welf-contradictory. For, according toit, the Parva 


Mimimed saya children are within the rule about 
the gift at the visvajit sacrifice. They can be so 
only by being regarded as a man's + . And 
thus, although the Mimdmed might deside that 


| they are not to be given, it would be 


that they are property. Yet Nilakantha, who 
denies that they are property, is by the translator 
made to say, that there is no difference between 
hia doctrine and that of the Mimdmad. 

T have dwelt at some length on this, because the 
mistake in construing made here is one which 
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recurs) with some frequenoy in the translation, | * 


and because here it could not otherwise be | 
made clear, Indeed, I am afraid, even a fuller 
discussion than this might be desirable. There are 
other instances of this sort. At p, 42, 1.16 the 
passage about the “two shares” is confused by a 
mistake in construing it. According to the trans- 
lation, the words “ This text relates to one having 


an only son” appear to be Nilakantha’s; and the | 


words “for in the Madana Ratna, &e.," appear to 
be added in support of the opinion expressed in the 
preceding clause. Thia ia quite wrong, and the 
translation should run thos:—‘“(It is said] in 
the Wf. HE. that this relates to an only son, on 
account of the text of Sankha and Likhita, ‘if a 
mat has oneson (TTT) he may teks two abares 
to himself.'” The translation, however, nroceeda— 
The word eka (one) is used to denote excellence,” 
&o. Whose words are these P To what do they 
refer? The translator gives no information. The 
translation ought really after sctting out the text 
of Sankha and Likhita to go on thus: “ [But] 
in the Pdrijdia [it ia said) the word eka (one) 
means excellent—aceording to the text of Amara— 
eka [means] chief, others, and only. The ultimate 
meaning (of ekapuira) is one who has a meritorions 
eon.” The reault is that NOakantha has here, as 
elsewhere, only given the conflicting opinions of 
other writers. But the tranalation, so farfrom mak- 
ing this clear, rather obscures it. At p. 46, 1. 2 ef 
seq. again, we havea faulty translation. But this is 
not so umportant as that at p. 47, 1.23, where it is 
positively wrong. The correct translation is: “In 
the event of there being only debts, however, he 
(namely, the unseparated son) need not pay the 






debta at all, without taking a share from those pre- — 
viously separated.” Thisia theopinionofthe May- | 


kha and alao good sense, Now contrast with this 
the rendering before ua—“ If there be only debts, 
the previously separated son ia not at all bound to 


pay debta without receiving ashare of the heritage.” — 


This is neither correct translation nor good sense. 


Aa, by the hypothesis, there are only debts, it ia — 


difficult to perceive of what“ heritage” the separated 
son is to claim a share before paying them. At 
p. 50, | 26 purwshdrtha ia wrongly rendered by 
“affect visible interests.” At p. 51,1. 13f. we have 
again a serious blunder. The correct translation is, 
“(Now ] Medhitithi [says], that alike [means alike] 
by family and qualities, not by caste, and that 

Kshatriyas and others also can become 
the adopted (sons) of Hribmanas and others, But 
Kullike Bhatta [says] alike [means alike] by 
easte, Andthisiscorrrect. Because YAjnavalkya, 


after premising al! the twelve [classes of] sons | 


[in the verses) “ the legi son is one born of 
a lawfully-wedded wife,” 4c. concludes thus — 


‘This law is propounded by me with regard to sons 
ofthe samecaste.” If the reader will compare this 
rendering with that in the translation before us 
and both with the original, he will perceive how 


| “possible” it was to “ reproduce” that original much 


more “nearly” than the translator has done. In 
the latter portion he will note the omission of api 
which we have translated “all”: he will nota that 
“after enumerating .. .. observes” doea not 
correctly represent anything in the text, and on 
turning to Yajnavalkya IT. 135 at p. 138 of the 
volume, he will find alao that there is no “ enumer- 
ation” there asdistinct fromthe “observation”; he 
willnote, too, that the words “ inthis manner,” after 
“enumerating,” do not answer to anything in the 
text, and are inexplicable where they stand. Inthe 
former portion, the reader will perceive an error of 
translation which makes the Meyidkha appear self- 
contradictory. There, according to the translation 
before us, Medhitithi is cited only for the pro- 
position about a Kshatriya being adopted by a 
Brihmana, but the interpretation of Manu in the 

rions sentence is put as if it was Nilakantha’s 
own, which it clearly is not. For in the very next 
line but one, Nilakantha quotes Kullika Bhatta 
the former. Lower down, on the same page at 
L 37, we have again an important mistake. 1 
translate the text thus: “ This might be a prohi- 
bition to the giver alone, if it had the character 
of being a prohibition of the gift of an eldest 
[son]. But that [character] does not exist, as 


_ there ia no proof [thal if does exist), and aa [the 


tert] is only intended to declare the discharge of 
the [ancestral] debt by the mere declaration— 
(contained) in the words ‘ becomes possessed of a 
son'—of the status of being possessed of a son.” In 
the translation before us, the familiar expression 
mdindbhdedt is mistranslated—“for there is a 


_ want of affirmative [command]." How this mean- 


ing is evolved out of the expression referred to, I 
cannot imagine, Nor can I understand why an 
“affirmative command” ia required to prescribe a 
“prohibition.” The lines 93)-32 are also exceed. 
ingly obscure, mainly because they do not “ repro- 
duce as nearly as possible” the text of Nilakantha, 
which is Incid enough. 

T cannot now dwell on the mistake in the trans- 
lation at p. 52, 1. 7 of the sentence about the 
word datirima (which is left uncompleted); nor 
ean I stop todo more than inquire how the boy 
‘bearing the reflection of a son’ can be, what it 
is aid he ebould be, same or equal; nor to show 
that at p. 57, 1 21, the rendering of yeTeera by 
“for evident worldly reasons” is at least inaccurate; 
nor yet to consider the important inaccuracies 
(amounting, in one instance, almost toa positive 
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error) in the passage immediately following, which 
are mainly due to unnecessary deviations from the 
text. The space at my disposal being limited, I 
will only add two or three more cases of im- 
portanterrors. The first is the sentence summing 
tip the discussion in the passage last referred 
to. The translation runs as follows: ‘‘ Therefore 
that permission of the husband indicated for a 
particular state (by YAjnavalkya) is laid down 
here [by Kityiyana following Yijnavalkya], and 
ia nota mew rule laid down (without prior autho. 
rity).” This ig all wrong. The translation should 
run thus: “Therefore in whatever state the per- 


mission of the husband is already laid down, [for] — 


that [state] only is [if] repeated here (i.e. in the 
text of Vasishtha). Permission not already [pre- 
scribed) is mot prescribed. Therefore the widow 
has a right (to adopt) even without the direction 
of the husband.” It is necessary to explain this 
passage, a tranalation alone can never suffice in 
such cases, Nilakantha is dealing here with the 
text of Vasishtha, in which it is said, among other 
things, that a woman should not adopt without 
the husband's permiasion. Upon that the question 
lute F Nilakantha says—No ; this is only a special 
ease of the general rule, that a woman cannot 
perform any spiritual acta without the leave of 
aome male relations, And as the general rule is 
that the husband superintends the wife's pro- 
ceedings during his lifetime, and other relations do 
ad after hia death, so the permission of the husband 
required is only for an adoption during his 
life-time—after his death his permission may be 
let us now examine the translation before us. In 
the fret place this passage ia in the translation 
made to appear as a comment on Kityilyana's 
text. This is wrong. <A bare outline of the argu- 
ment shows this. After setting out Vasishtha's 
text, Nilakuntha eays the permission of the hus- 
band is only for a woman whose husband is alive, 
not fora widow. Therefore Yijnavalkya has laid 
down the doctrine of woman's dependence on the 
husband only in a particular state of life, and on 
others in other cases, and Kityiyanaaleo mentions 
states of life only, Therefore, &c. aa above set. out. 
I think this shogrs the correctness of my view, 
That view is aleo supported by the fact, that the 
says nothing expreasly about adoption, which is 
the subject of discussion throughout this section 
of the Mayiikha, and in the particular passage 
before us. Again apiired ia translated “new, 
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without prior authority.” In the first place, 
this is not im accordance with the Mimdmaed 
acceptation of the word, which is plainly intended 
here by the contrast with anurdda. Secondly, if 
the question of Kiityiyana’s rule being not“ mew” 
ia material, ia not the question of Yijnavalkya's 
rule being such aleo material? And if it is, what 
onewer is forthcoming of that question? The 
truth is, there is no question here of “novelty” or 
“authority” at all. The only question is, ia the 
rule of Vasishtha to be treated aa a distinct rule 
by iteelf,—in which case the limitations laid down 
in it are those which must be followed,—or is it 
to be treated as a repetition, with respect to one 
particular subject, of a general rule laid down 
latter is the correct view, according to Ntlakantha. 

We now come to another passage. At p. 61 
L.16 begins a discussion about the two classes of 
adoptions. This passage in the translation is 
quite confused, owing to the translator talking now 
of the phrase ‘simple adopted,’ now of the rite of 
simple adoption, and now of the*simple adopted’ son 
himself. That confusion has nothing answering to 
it in the text of the Mdyikha. I will not, however, 
go into details hore, except to draw attention to the 
word ‘illegal’ in 1. 33, which ought not to be used, 
the original being merely ‘ prohibited.” Take again 
the passage at p. 63,137. A very important word 
is here omitted in the translation—namely eva. 
The sentence is so condensed that it is difficult to 
render it quite satisfactorily. I suggest the follow- 
ing rendering; “As to that, the power belongs to 
all who have more than one son, sat a4 regurda 
giving [one] not the eldest. And as regards 
acceptance [it delongs) to those whose sons are 


| dead, or to whom no sons have been born.” Still 


another mistake occura at p. 77, L 24, Noting, 
en passant, that in the text of Brihaspati there 
cited, there shonld be the word ‘even’ before ‘if 
partition’ (line 23), 1 would draw attention to the 
remarks on that text which follow. Here again 
we have a mistake in construing ing the original of a 
tranalationshould run as follows... . “As for the 
text of Brihaspati. . . . [itis said) in the Smriti 
Chandrika, that that refers to a wife having no 
daughter, butthatone having a daughter obtains the 
immoveables also—[while] Midhava [says], that 
it is intended as prohibition of the sale, &e., of 
the immoveables without the consent of the heirs.” 
Ineed not say anything upon the rendering in 
ent xOees Shak See ecibmags “the prohi- 

ition Of gale,” &c. at line 26ff, requires ) 
Aa it stands, it seems to be quite irrelevant. 
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I need not go into further details to support 
the assertion I have made, that this translation 


falla very far short indeed of Just expectations. 


The defecta I have shown, and they are only a few 


out of those I have observed, will, I think, bear 
classes. We have words inserted in the translation 


which are not in the original, and are not always 
necessary for understanding it, and which too are — 


not always denoted as translator's additions. We 
Pr ted at all in the translation. We have 
renderings which involve quite unnecessar  devia- 





tions from the original. And lastly, we have’ 


renderings which are based on positive misconeep- 
subject, I have only to add, that there are sundry 
passages where some note by the translator in ex- 
at p. 73, 1. S0f. or p, 74,1 20. may be referred 
to among other instances. 
Mayikha has occupied so much space already, 
that I am unwilling to embark here upon a similar 
examination of that of the Ydjnaralkya Smriti. 
And for more than one reason such an ¢xamina- 
tion is not necessary. I will, therefore, proceed now 
to make a few remarks on what is the more original 
portion of the volume before us, namely, the 
Introduction and the Appendices. The former 
mostly deals with the sources of Hindu Law. 
Passing over minor matters, on which some- 
thing might perhaps be fairly asid by way of 
criticiam of the author's positions, we come to the 
discussion of the Smriti literature. In addition 
to a very considerable body of interesting and 
useful information regarding this, we have an 
attempt made to fix the chronological positions of 
attempt is based merely upon the quotations in 


each Smriti, and sa the critical accuracy of these | 


Smvitis is not above suspicion, these chronological 
conclusions must necessarily be taken as proyi- 
sional only, I do not, however, clearly under- 
stand what our author means by saying (p. EXVL) 
that “the mention of ancient rishis or sages inthe 
Rigveda aa pathikritah (indicators of the might 
path) would be an argument in favour of the 


antiquity of Smrifis; because no works on Dhar- | 
| passage from the Taiffirtya Aranyaka also cited 


maddetra are ascribed to rishis except Bdirds 
and Swritis.” If it is meant that the “ indication 
of the right path” was given in Smritis, the argu- 
ment proves too much; for these Smyitis, if any 


such ever existed, must have been older than the 


Vedas, Besidea being unlikely, this conclusion 
is inconsistent with the Sanskrit Preface (or 
Upodghdta), where the old orthodox view wu 


|. factory 





expreased, that the authority of Smriti texte 
resulta only from their being based on the Vedas. 
This brings us to the suggestion made m more 
than one place by ourauthor, that the Smritisrecord 
the customary law of the people (see pp. xrvi, 
rliii, ix), If this is so, it is difficult to under- 
stand in what sense the authority of the Smritis 
resta on the Vedas, Again in speaking of Yijna- 
valkya (p. xl), our author speaks of the penances 
prescribed by him as being “now merely nominal 
caricatures of an ideal society which probably 


of the writer of that digest, but which is certainly 
entirely inapplicable to the Aryan society as it 
exists at the present day.” This sentence is not 
particularly Incid or precise, but it seems tosay that 


‘YAjnavalkya's rules were never the actual govern- 


taken together leave a very vague and unsatis- 
t impression as to what is our author's 
of thought seem to be indicated which are not 
anywhere bronght into harmony. In one place, 
it ia eu . “that each Smrifi refers to a 
: chi.” This is not a very precise ex- 


another. I do not know of any sufficient authori 
Sindhu referred to ag such appears to me rather 
to point the other way. | 

We next come to the Purdnas. Our author's 
language here is rather misleading. For after enu- 
merating the eighteen Purdyas and Upapurdnas 
he goes on to add that “the Purdnas are distinctly 
alluded to in the Vedas." One not familiar with 
the facts on this point is likely to carry away 
“alluded to in the Vedas” are the eighteen 
intended to convey so entirely erroneous an im- 
pression. Atthe same time I must point out, 
to and seta out the Bhdshya of Séyana, which 
one of those referred to, If our author really 
thinks that the Brahma Purdna, &o., were those 
jesirable to point out, that in thecomments on the 








by him, Sdyana gives o different interpretation, 
and what is, perhaps, of more importance, that 
in the Brihadiranyaka Upanishad where Purdnas 
are mentioned in the eame way as in the Taittirfya 
Brdhmana, that is to say in company with the 
four Vedas and Itihdsa, Sankarichirya interprets 
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the Brdhma and other Purdnas. I do not wish to | 


withdraw the dissent I have already expressed 


elsewhere from the late Prof, Wilson's views about 
the Purduas, especially having regard to what has 
been recently said by Dr. Biihler on that subject 
in hia volume on the dpastamba and Gawama 
Siltraa, But the view which is apparently sug- 
gested in the passage under discussion seems to 


me to run into the opposite extreme. 


I cannot stop to discuss here some of the other 
interesting points touched on in the Introduction, 
such as the identification of the Aryas and their 


country; the relations between the Manuamriti (as 
we have it) and the Mahdbhdrata; the confusi 


about Janake and YAjnavalkya. But 1 may 
express Iny regret, that our author has given no 


indication of the “ very considerable 


Hindu Dharmaédstra is undoubted. And I do 
not deny that an appreciation of those topics 
may be of belp in un ing the underlying 
Sdatra, But I still think that Rao Saheb Mandlik 
makes 4 larger claim on their behalf than is quite 
sustainable, and at all events that some indications 
considerable labour, and embody some very inter- 


larly with questions which interest the practical 
lawyer. It is unfortunate, that the Rao Sahoh's 
should have been expressed too late for any prac- 
tical effect on our Courts. The propositions on the 
law of adoption and marriage, and the Sapinda 
relationship’ ao laboriously discussed in these 
Appendices, are now too well established to be 
upset. The last has been settled by a decision of 
the Privy Council; that about the adoption of an 


only son has been settled by a decision of a Full | 


Bench of the High Court of Bombay; and the 
principle of decision regardi marriage customs 
bas been laid down probably by too many judges 
of the High Court to be now upset by any Bench 
whatever. The points touching the Sapinda 
relationship, and the adoption of an only son, are 
both difficult onea, I cannot aay, however, that 
Mr, Mandlik’s discussion of the grounds on which 
the positions he assails are based is satisfactory. 

The appendix on customary law contains 
customs in various parts of India, which must be 





ible bearing” of | 
topica such as the Sdnatis and the Vratas on “all 
questions of partition, succession, alienation, and 
contract.” That these topics form part of the 





of interest from more than one point of view. 
On customary law I would remark, that custom 
is necessarily vague; and everybody who has 
in our courts, in which questions of custom arise 
for decision, must be aware of the very great 
difficulty there is in getting any satisfactory in- 
witnesses called who generally take one side or 
tion on the part of our courts to give effect to 


| customs when proved, except, indeed, such customs 


difficulty is in ascertaining what the customa really 
are. A few month: ago a case waa tried in the High 
Court, in which one party alleged a custom of the 
of 4 minor might cancel his marriage during his 
minority without reference to the minor's wishes, 
gave no support to the allegation, showing it to be 





came inte court to support that allegation. The 
tions, which, to others, were quite manifest. Our 
author says that in his opinion, “it is wrong to 
of our native usages.” But he does not specify what 
English rules he objects to. Just before this he 
had said, “It will appear from this text that our 
indigenous law does not support the English 
law in respect to custom, that it must be of a 
certain kind before it can he upheld.” T cannot 
make out whether ‘certain’ here means invari- 


able, well-established, But if it does, the word 


nifya in the text cited (and of pdramparyakramd- 
guéa &o. at p. xlvi seems to show that the 
Hindu rule and the English rule are not very 
different. If that is mot the sense in which 





of many 
other topica which are suggested in the volume 
before us, I can only say in conclusion that the 
volume is evidently the outcome of a great deal 
of labour; and embodies a great deal of very 
interesting and useful information, to which. T arm 


| | Kisninirn Tampax Triana. 
is not that of defiance of opposition but diroat spocifing. 
tion. Cf. Udyoga Parvan, chap. aly, wh. 9, Commentary. 
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TUKARAM. 
BY THE EEYV. DE. J. MURRAY MITCHELL. 


5 shove days, when so much attention ia de- | 


voted to what is called folk-lore, no apology 


is necessary foranattempt to bring the writings of 


Tu kérdé m onder the fullernotice of the public, 


We heartily rejoice in every effort that is made | 


to explore the ancient literature of India and 
so give a vivid presentation ofa life which has, 


in a great degree, passed away; but it is at 


least of equal importance that we should under- 
stand the present and be able to enter with 
intelligent sympathy into the thoughts and 
feelings of the people among whom we live. 
Tukirim has tot unfrequently been styled 
“the national poet of the Maratha people.” The 


designation may be accepted, with the proviso | 


that, in a country so fnll of castes and sects 
as India is, no writer can, in the full sense of 
the word, be denominated national. All that 
we can say is that, among the Marithi people 

¥, no writer enjoys a popularity equal 
to that of Tukférfim. His fame and influence 
are especially great among the middle and lower 
castes, which congtitute the great mass of the 

vo lati The Brahmans, as a rule, were at 

first opposed to him ; und it certainly ran counter 
to all their and predilections 
that.a man of the middle class—a W ini, or 
teacher of Mahdrishtra. Stil, even among 
the Brahmans, his fame and authority are great 
and apparently not decreasing. The estimation 
in which he is generally held is strikingly 
stated in the following words— 

Avaghi goda, avagha gods, 

TukA mazhi pinteavé Veda— 

All is sweet, all is sweet, 

Tuka is my fifth Veda, 
—language which boldly violates all Hindu 
orthodoxy by placing the people's poet on a level 
with the greatest Rishis of the ancient time. 

Even among those who have received a good 

English education, and so been bronght into 
pretty full contact with western thought, 
Tukdrim is generally held in high esteem. 
In the public worship of the Prirthand Samiij, 
both of Bombay and Poona, the poems of Tu ka- 
rim are freely used. They are indeed ex- 





ap gre so faras to deprive them of idolatrons | 


sentiments and mythological allusions; still, 
the verses are not materially altered. In the 
interesting work of Mr, Mahideva Moreévar 
Kunte, entitled Vicissifudes of Aryan Civili- 
zation tn India, the following estimate of T uk a- 
rim’s influence is given: “He preached 
with a power, an originality, and a devotion 
which soon organized an important sect, the 
beneficial influence of which ia discoverable 
wherever the Marathi language is spoken.” 
“When Tukirim protested against idolatry, 
the lower orders seceded from Brahmanism.” 
I shall have occasion by and by to state how 
far Ican agree with this high opinion of the 
character and influence of the teaching of 
Tukarim ; but that such should be the estimate 
formed by well-educated men is an important 
fact. On the whole, then, Tukiraim, more 
than any other writer, is entitled to the proud 


| appellation of “the national poet of the Mari- 


thi people ;” and his fame hardly seems to be 
fading away even when the “fierce light” of 
westefn civilization 1s.made to beat upon it. 
Sach a writer then deserves, and will repay, the 
best attention of those who seek to understand 
people. 

Let me first state in two or three sentences 
what has been already done to oe ee 
poet and his works to the notice of 
scholars. As far back as 1649 Lgwenented to 
the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society a 
somewhat lengthy account of the life of Tu ki- 
ram, as given in the Bhakti Lildmrita of the 
Marithi poet Mahipati. It will be found in the 
third volume of the Socicty’s Journal. In 
1867 Sir Alexander Grant gave o thonghtfol 
paper in the Fortnightly Review, entitled 
“Tukiriam;a Stady of Hinduism.” In 1869, 
under the patronage of the Bombay Government, 
there appeared an edition of the poems of 
Tukirim in two large volumes, witha “critical 
preface” in English, in which the chief events 
fulness. Other editions of his poems have also 
been published.* To the great majority, how- 
ever, even of the members of the Asiatic Society, 
Tukiraw is little more than a distingnis 





4 Unhappily the readings considerably differ in different MSS. and printed editions. 
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name. Every one has heard of him; but 
only the amall body of studenta of Marithi 
literature have any correct notion of his senti- 
ments. For many reasons I shall be thankful 
if I can help in making his writings somewhat 
better known. 

I have no intention, in this paper, of writing 
a dissertationon Tukirim. The time for 
doing so has not yetcome. Instead of speaking 
about the poet, the chief need is—for the present, 
at all eventsa—to get him to speak for himself. 
Our great effort must be to supply faithful 
renderings of his words—to present his ideas, 
as far as may be, in their true form and colour. 
I shall try to do this, after a few introductory 
remarks which seem desirable for the sake 
of those who are not familiar with our poet's 

The poems ascribed to Tukirim are 


generally very short; but they are also very” 


voluminous,—they are, at least, 5000 in number, 


tiona—those verses which appear the moat 


striking and characteristic receiving preference. — 


Here an immense difficulty at once presents 
itself. To western minds, and I presume to all 


beliefs of the Mar&thi poet appear to form no 


harmonious system; on the contrary, the ideas 
occurring in two consecutive poems sometimes 
seem ble with each other. Making 
all dueallowance for what some metaphysicians 
call “antinomies” of thonght and the possibility 
of two contradictory propositions uniting in o 
higher truth, it is impossible to call Tukiriim 
a consistent writer. 

Now, this want of harmony in the ideas of 
the poet may partly have arisen from the pro- 
gress of his own mind from one belief to 
another. There may have been a development 
in his religious creed ; and the changing phases 
of thought may have been faithfully reproduced 
in his writings. If so, it is exceedingly to be 
deplored that we are very seldom able to fix the 
dates of his poems. In a few instances re- 
ferences to his personal history may assist us; 
but in the vast majority of cases we have noclue 
to guide us. In consequence of this, the order 
in which the poems appear is entirely different 
in different MSS., as well as in the printed 
editions, If some competent scholar would take 
the trouble to bring order out of this confusion, 





logical pomt of vi 





and present the poems ae far an posilble in the 
chronological order of their composition, he 
would render a very important service to 
Marathi literature. Moreover, to trace the 
mental movementa of a man like Tukdrim 
would be profoundly interesting in a paycho- 
view. But the task would be 
Herculean,—perhaps impossible of accomplish- 
ment. 

In the meantime, we need not be surprised 
if we see opposing schools of thought ahke 
appealing to Tukérim asa supporter of their 
views. In the extract from Mr. M. M. Kunte, 
given above, itis boldly stated that Tukarim 
“ protested against idolatry ;” and it is true that 
the adherents of the Prirthand Saméj find 





| many passages in his writings which, with little 
| or no change, they employ to express mono- 


theistic sentiments; and yet, it is universally 
known that the worship of the god Vithobd of 


From such a multitude I can only give selec-— 


impassioned abhangs of Tukirim. 

These things being so, it lachrvinnsly mp sang 
task to give ina brief space quotations which 
shall fairly represent the views of our poet. I 
have called him inconsistent; his ardentadmirera 
‘may, probably, prefer to characterise him aa 
many-sided; bat in either case the difficulty 

A few of the selections now submitted have 





_ been rendered into verse, and this mainly to give 


some notion of Tukirim's favourite metres; 
which in some cases have been exactly repro- 
duced, and in others almost exactly. But the 
tyranny of rhyme and measure does not allow 
of that accurate rendering of the sentimenta 
which is desirable; and in most cases plain 
prose has been adopted. The prose translation 
has been made as literal aa the idiom of the 
English language will allow; possibly it is 
sometimes too severely so—though never (let 
ns hope) to the obscuring of the sense. 
Tukdrém lived in the days of the great 
Marathi chieftain Siv4jt—in round num- 
bers, two and a half centuries ago. Accord- 
ingly his loanguage, although still quite intel- 
ligible to the Marithi people, has acquired a 


| certain archaic tinge which lends it something 


of an additional charm, This characteristic I 
may have hardly succeeded in reproducing; 
but some attempt to do so may be traceable 


| here and there in the following pages. 
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The reader may, perhaps, complain of o lack 
of arrangement in the abhangs here subjoined. 
I have already said that the same confusion 
appears in all existing copies of the poems, 
whether in print or manuscript; and as my 
object is to present the poems as we find ‘em 


current among the people, I do not seem | 


justified in giving an arbitrary classification 
that would necessarily leave on the mind a 
different impression from that produced by 


the study of the poems in their popular order, | 


or rather disorder. But it may be of use to 
mention certain anbjects to which Tukirim 
very frequently recurs. The great subjects of 
his thought are the following :— 

1. The glory of Vithobi, and other mani- 
festations of Vishnu. 


2. Glory of Pandharpir, and the river | 


3. Importance of bhakti, or devotion. 
observances. 


5. Value of morality. 
6. Glory of the True Guru. 


7. Glory of the saints. 

9, Injustice to Tukirim, however, we ought 
to add that there are in his writings occasional 
NO ee 
more remarkable because of their 


10. Again, althoughno follower of the Vedan- | 





| i is pantheism 
iene es saly) enna Vonbéenel, i eetaloccing 
for identification with the deity whom—at 
times, at Jeast—he identifies with the universe. 
Perhaps I had better add that, although 
Tukirim is the most popular expounder, he is 
by no means the author, of Vithobi-worship. 
T uk ari is the disciple of Namdéva, who 


lived at Pandharpir; and throngh the latter 


we reach J idndeva," the learned expounder 
of the Bhagavad (itd. He wns also ac- 
quainted with the Bhdgavata Pwrdna, as ex- 
plained by Ekndth of Paithin, a writer of 
much authority. These were the chief sources 
of Tukirim’s ideas; although influences from 
northern teachers, especially K abir, and ap- 
parently also from the Vaishnovas of Bengal, 
contributed in part to the formation of his creed. 
Bat of the history of the worship of Vithoba I 


ae ae ee ee ee 
* This namo is pronounced Diydndév by the Marijhis. 


may speak elsewhere. ; Meantime, the question 
before us is not—whence comea tho creed ? 
but,—what is it? Let Tukirim himse 





interpreter. 
TRASSLATIONS OF SELECT ADHANGS 
or Trrigiom. 
1 


Jani Ndrdyana ghade antardya— 
If when God thon seekest, thou a hindrance 
fearest 
In thy best and dearest, 
Cast them from thee ! 


| If to child or riches thy fond spirit clingeth, 


Lo! to thee it bringeth 

Only sorrow. 
Pralhid even a father, Vibbishan a brother, 
Bharat realm and mother 

Disregarded. 
Tuka says, One refuge, Hari's feet, ne'er faileth ; 
Nothing else availeth,— 

2 
Ka re néthavisi kripdlu devasi— 


Why art thou forgetting God, the greatly 


gracious, 
Who the world so spacious 
Sole supporteth ? 
For the new-born nursling who the milk 
prepareth 7 


| Mother, child—each shareth 


His great mercy. 


| In the fierce hot season when the leaflet 


apringeth, 
Who the mosture bringeth 
Which it drinketh ? 
Has not the Everlasting given thee still 
protection fF 
Keep in recollection 
All His kindness ! 
World-sustainer call Him—of all good the 
giver— 


Think, says Tuki, ever 


3 
Bhave gave gita— 
Sing the hymn with true devotion, 
Cleansed from evil wish and notion; 
Small the labour thou requirest,— 
Pride from out thy spirit chasing, 


® ‘This metro is very frequent in Tukdrien. 
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Humbly the saints’ feet embracing, 
Think not, hear not, in thy blindness, 
All of malice or unkindness ; 
And, says Tuki, as thon’rt able, 
Be thou good and charitable." 
+h 
Hecht hedei majM isa— 
‘Tis the dearest hope I have 
Thro’ all births to be thy slave ; 
Faithful pilgrim still to be, 
Visiting dear Pandhari ; 
Saints for my companions ever,— 
Love o'erflowing hke a river,— 
Bathing in the Bhim’ waves ;— 
This the boon that Tuka craves. 
Hi] 
Pandharisi :ia— 
We shall march to Pandhari, 
Rukmiidevi's lord to see; 
Ear is there refreshed, and eye, 
And the heart o'erflows with joy; 
Saints we meet, a noble band; 
Joyful dance we on the sand ; 
Oh, says Tuka, here is bliss; 
Nonght in life compares with this. 
6 


Sundara te dhydna ubha vitevari— 


Beautiful that object, upright on the brick, 
Resting the hands upon the loins: 
Makar-like* rings are glancing in the ears ; 
Sparkles on the breast the kausfubh gem ; 
A garland of tulast round the throat—a yellow 
garment round the waist ; 
Evermore this form delighteth me. 
Says Tuki—This is all my happiness— 
T shall see the blessed te of Vithobi., 
Adhi kd mazast [dviyelé save— 
Why didst thou at first give me the habit ? 
For now I cannot remain without thee. 
Now thou hast disregarded me; but I leave 


thee not, 


Apart from thee I have become ¢ 
Says Tuki—Where, O Hari, liest thon hidden ? 
Ob! now come quick, O Pindurang! 

8 


Aparddha cari chéle asankhydta— 
Although my fanlta are inher 


PS raed ang glare pee Ph 
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Yet Merciful is thy name ; 


Iam thy darling, let mercy come to thee ; 

For whom besides thee can I look F 

My mother and father is Rukmidevi's lord— 

This is the firm persuasion of my heart. 

Says Tuki—Any matter of difficulty 

I cast not on thee ; only meet me, O Nariyan ! 
9 


Bd re Pandurangé kehwd bhett deat— 


| Alas! O Pindorang, when wilt thou meet me ? 


Full sorrowful have I become withont thee. 
Besides thee I can sce no friend ; 
I feel I must embrace thy feet. 
Let me twine* my body round thy feet— 
When, O holder of the diseus, wilt thou meet 

me P 
Says Taki—Fulfil my joy ; quickly leap to me, 

O Niriyan |! 

10 
Sarva adiavanta eka (usavina— 


All is perishable save thyself alone ; 


Imperishable thou, and mighty ; 

Mighty, yet I do not cast « burden on thee; 

Only, great is my wish to meet thee. 

Of me the hapless fulfil the longing, 

If thon callest thyself merciful, 

If thou art ashamed of me, why didst thou 
bring me forth ? 


| Who now will cherish me ? 


The child is waiting; the mother has hidden 
herself ; 
Is such a mother kind ? 


| Says Tuki—Not so, O Nariyan | 


But make good thy spoken word. 
ll 
Avaditss uttar vdhd pushpdajat— 
We shall offer the expression of desiro as a 
handful of flowers, 


We shall worship Dwiiraka's wearer of the wild- 


flower chaplet, 
The life of the life of the universe ; 


© thou ocean of mercy! Kere nok Oe nerdy | Without him there goes not to us an hour ;— 


More and more let us feel thy love! 
Give us thy love, thy worship, says Toki, 


Thon lord of Vaikunth, O Narayan! 


12 
Udanda dekhila udanda aikila— 


Mauch has been seen, much has been heard, 


* Literally, ‘eee 
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places ; 
But like to Pandhart there is no holy place 
Even were Vaikunth itself exhibited. 
Such a Chandrabhiigi—such a BhimA bank— 
Such a god upon the brick—where is there ? 
Such slaves of Hari—such sweetness of love— 
Such resounding of the name—where is there ? 
Says Tuki—For us, unhappy ones, 
Was Pandhari created by the god. 
13 
Apuliyd bala nahi mi bolata— 

Of his own providing nought the poet singeth ; 

Strains melodious. 


When the sweet solankid her clear note out-— 


poureth, 
He gives, ag she soareth, 
All the rapture. 
I can offer nothing of my heart's own treasure ; 
Flows the music. 
Tuka says, His marvels no one comprehendeth ; 
To the lame He lendeth 
Feet to walk with, 
14 
Dharma rakshdvayd avatdra ghest— 
To preserve religion thou becomest incarnate ; 
Thine own worshippers thon dost preserve ; 
For Ambarishi thou didst endure several births; 
Various wicked men haat thou destroyed ; 
Blessed ocean of grace will they call thee. 
Thine own word do thou make good ! 
TukA says—The Purinas celebrate thee ; 
Thou art a cloud of mercy; an ocean of grace. 
15 
Ti majht mauli mi tusha letkard— 
Thou art my mother, I am thy child; 
Send me not from thee, O Vithibai !’ 
Thon art my mother-cow, I am thy calf; 
Keep not back the milk, O Vithibai! 
Thou art my mother-deer, I am thy fawn ; 
Cut not off my hope, O Vithibat! 
Thou art my mother-bird, I am thy chick; 
Give me to eat, O Vithibil! 
As the glance of the tortoise falls on its young, 
So show me kindness, O Vithibar! 
Says Tuka—Quick, run swiftly to me, 
I sink in deep waters; draw me forth! 
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Much has been said, of the greatness of holy 


16 
Pakshini prabhdte tedrdydst s4ya— 
As when the mother-bird at dawn goes to feed, 
The brood remain fasting at home, 


. So longeth my heart for thee ; 


The whole night it thinketh of thy feet. 
When the unweaned calf is bound, O god, 
In his heart is the cry for his dam. 

Says Tuki—Thou art of near kin to me; 
Quickly show kindness, O helper of the helpless! 
7 

Unisa nicha hihi nene Bhagavanta— 
Of high and low Bhagavin nothing knows; 
He stands (revealed) on beholding faith and 
The son of a female slave, Vidur—he ate his 
Brain ; 
In the Daitya'’s honse he rescued Pralhad ; 
For Sajan the butcher he set to selling flesh ; 
For Savata the gardener be set to weeding ;, 
With Rohidis he set to colouring leather ; 
At the loom of Kabir he wove scarfs ; 
For Narhari, the goldsmith, he set to knocking 
and blowing ; 
With Tsokhi meli he bore off (dead) cattle ; 
With Nima he dined—no narrowness in him ; 
The wall of Jiani he made to move ; 


| With Mirabai he took the poison-cup ; 


For Dimajl he became a Pafevdr (Mhir) ; 


| On his body he bore a load of clay for Gord the 


potter ; 
The Aundis of Meheté he paid himself ; 
With Nima’s Jani he picked up cowdung ; 
In the house of Dharm Hari carried water; 


| For Pundalik still he stands upright ;— 
Says Tuka—His wondrous doings no one com- 


18 
Totdi bole Brahma jidna— 


Ah, he speaks the words of heaven 
With a heart to murder given,— 
Loudly praise to God he sings, 
But his soul to Incre clings,— 
Tuk& says—A wretch so base— 
Smite him, slap him on the face! 
19 

Kaya tuzhe vetoes maza bheti detd— 
What will it cost thee to meet me, 
And to speak a word or two? 


4 The god is here addressed a4 a female. 
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Why art thou afraid? who wants toseize thee? — 
To meet thee, this is my one desire. 
What? would I steal thy form from thee ? 
And fearing this, dost thou lie hidden P 
What should I do with thy Vaikunth ? 
Fear not; only meet me now, 
Says TukA—Not o thread of thine do I seek; 
All my delight is in seeing thee, 

20 


Kardvé uddhdra hé tumhd wchita— 
It ia your duty to deliver ; 
IT have performed my part. 
I have uttered a cry, saying “ Haste!” 
Now let him to whom it belongs, take care! 
Blame is to the deceiver, he must be thought 
@ liar,— 
Such is my full persuasion. 
Says Tuki—My body, tongue, mind— 
Have rio other object of regard save thee. 
21 


Sodiint Mrttana na kart dni kdza— 


LT shall not leave off the kirfian® to do aught 
else ; 

I shall dance without shame in thy court. 

Clapping my hands, I shall say, Vitthal ! 

So shall I destroy the delusion of existence. 

Let the longing of my love be satisfied, O king 
of Pandhari! 

Suppliant for this am I at thy feet. 

Says Tuki—Neglect me not,— 

Lead me to thine own dwelling place! 

22 





Masha tuzhd devd dhe vairdkdra- 

Is there enmity, O god, between me and thee ? 

Thou overwhelmest mo* with mountains of 
grief, 

Violently hast thou bound me and given me 
into the hand of Death. 

By this what has come into thine own hand? 

Much hope had I entertained of thee ; 

Greatly, O lord of Rami, hast thou exalted 
thyself! 

By such exaltation, high will be thy name; 

But yet I shall call thee god. 

Says Tukai—Hear my piteous cry; 

Or else, I shall give up my life. 

23 


Konatd updya kari bhetdvay4— 
What means can I use to meet theo? 


* Kirlian is calobration of a deity with musical instru- 


mente and scnge. 
* Literally—ebowost ma. 


T Ghink I shall burn this body. 


| Quitting my village, ee the desert, 





To see the lord of Rukmad 
Shall I use this means—to let my body wither ? 
I can bear it no longer, O Niriyan. 
The few days of life are passing away— 
When, therefore, O Hari, wilt thou meet me? 
Says Tuki—Consider and say something— 
QO Vithn, whatever is in thy min . 
24 

Dhanya dhanya Pandharptra— 
Blessed, blessed Pandhar' ; 
Vitthal lo! and Rukmini! 
Glideth past the Chandrabhaga ; 
Kasi, Gaya, and Prayiga,'® 
And great Dwiraké,—all are here— 


| With the Pandavas’ friend so dear ; 


And, says Tuka, here we see 
Pundalik, blest devotee, 
20 

Rama ndmd vino tonda— 
He who says not Riim—the fool, 
His mouth is just a tanner’s pool, 
He who is not Vitthal’s slave 
Wretch ! he must two fathers have ; 
He who loves not Pindurang 
Scoundrel ! is in caste a Mang ; 


Aye, says Tuka, on that day 


26 
Kanyd sdedrydsl sdya— 


When the girl is going to the house of her 


father-in-law, 


| So is it with my sonl ; 


When wilt thou meet me, O Ketava? 


The doe has lost her fawn— 


And she seeks it in every place. 
The mother haa lost her child— 
Then back she looks, grieving, grieving. 
Like a little fish drawn from the water, 
Even so is Tuka agonized. 
27 

Nama ghetd wit taili— 
If one walks repeating the Name, 
There is a sacrifice at every step. 


Tf one does his daily work, repeating the name 


He is (ns if) continually wrapt in meditation. 
If one eats, taking the name at each mouthful— 


 'Tuki's rhymes are often very imperfect, We ha 
simply followed him in this caso. ee 
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Even when he has dined he has fasted. 

Blessed, blessed is his body, 

The maternal abode of holy place and rite. 

Repeating the name let him enjoy or reject, 

Blame soils him not ; 

He who continually sings the name of Rim 
zs 


Néma fhe jayd pdsi— 
He with whom is the Name, 
Kadi ia there wherever he dwells. 
Buch is the glory of the name— 
Valmik, Shankar, Umi knew it. 
The boy Pralhid knew the name; 
Nirad also knew it; 
The Name (gave) achangeless station to Dhruv; 
The Name saved Ganika ; 
lt delivered the elephant Gajendra ; 
Hanumin knew the Name; 
The great saints knew it ; 
Suk himself knew the Name ; 
Knew it king Parikshit; 
Tuki, the shopkeeper, knows the Name, 

Amaché mirds Pandhari— 
My heritage is Pandhart ; 
I dwell on Bhimé-bank ; 
Rukmidevi is my mother ; 
PAndurang is my father; 
My brother is Pundalik Muni ; 


























Come wholly suppliant to me. 
Is the desire of moksh to thee ? 
Then come suppliant to me. 
| Egoism is grievous sin,— 
Know thou this assuredly. 
| He'* speaks this secret in the Gita. 
32 
Abhakta Bréhmana kale tydtse toada— 
A Brahman without bAakti, black is his face ; 
What ? did not a whore bring him forth ? 
Bat a Vaishnava Chimbhir, pure is his mother, 
Pure both his race and caste. 
This is the decision made in the Purdjas— 
It is not only a statement of mine. 
| Says Tuki—Let his greatness go hang; 
Let not my eye fall on such a wretch! 
| oo 
Zalo salo te sakala— 
First-rate caste, first-rate family ! 
He whose speech is vile 
| His ear is but a rat's hole. 
Abandoning Hari, 
| He foolishly fusses about many things. 
Says Tuki—What multitudes 
Have madly gone thus to ruin! 
ot 
Para sirt te dmhd Rukmini saomdina— 
The wife of another man is with me equal to 


Chan igi is my sister; | pate oe 
Ke vce cr ceaglanalies Sa feet— I swear it by thee, O Pindaorang ! 
ia} ia proprietor | Mother, do not give me trouble, 
TukAé w an old prop ei We, slaves of Vishnu, are not of such a sort. 
BMgyoant mhapt toy Do not speak such a wicked word. 
Call them the fortunate | Says Tuk—If you must have a husband, 
) . seosck 45 tin debe .of | aan = 
Me cau 5.3 sieht , | ‘Whatever you may be, are people few ? 
Thoy have been saved, and will be—this convic- porter 
tion Aho sakal tirthdhiint— 
Is the stamp on him who invokes the Name. Oh, of all the holy places 
Thia is the place of bhakti and mutt; Pandhart’s lord is the crown jewel. 
It is pure to simple believing men. | Blessed, blessed is Pandhari 
Hari is celebrated in the Purligas; The indestructible city of moksh ; 
TukA speaks the voice of the Veda. Lo! the place of rest: 
| 31 That is my lord of Pandhari. 
Sarva dharmate tékona— Says Tuki—I tell it plainly— 
Casting away all dharm, | Pandhari is 4 econ Vaikupth. 
~ Miyl moana either dusion or afection. 8 Vis,, Kriahea. 





Hecht kari kdma— 
Do this work, 
O my soul, repeat the name of Rim. 
Take, take, O my tongue, 
The sweet name of Vithobd.. 
Hear, O my ears, 
The excellencies of my VithobA. 
Take O my eyes, this happiness— 
To behold the face of Vithoba. 
My soul, ron thither— 
Rest at the feet of Vithoba. 
Says Tuki—O my sonl, 
My soul, forsake not Kesay, 
a7 
Divalkhora Naréyana— 
A very bankrupt is Niriyan,— 
He is in debt to multitudes ; 
Rising in the morning, at the great door __ 
They cry—Give me, give me my own, O Hari. 
He, the while, remaining in the house, 
Draws the screen of méyd across, 
The bond is thy name ; 
Thy feet are the pledge. 
Art thon not willing to give to any, 
And therefore keepest thou silence ? 
Creditor is Tuki the shopkeeper ; 
Debtor is Vitthal the master. 
33 
Vitthalates ndma ghydvé— 
Take the name of Vitthal— 
Then thrust forward the foot. 
All auspicious times and omens 
Are in contemplating Vitthal in the heart. 
This is the necessary conjunction ; 
What gain is lacking then ? 
Says Toki—To the slave of Hari 
og 
Jaisé tates tarti— 
Even such nas [ am, 
Suppliant have I come to thee, O Hari, 
Now thou must not 
Falsify thine own pretensions. 
Pure my hoart is not, 
Yet [ call myself worshipper, 
Whoever asks about poor me, 
It is thy name that TukAé mentions. 





3 Or Viekriu's olf, 





Deva bhdvdied bhukeld— 
The god, hungering for faith, 
Became his servant's slave, 
Taking not a cowrie of wages 
He washes the horses of Arjan. 
Having no love of sensuous things 
His delight was in Kubazi. 
Says Tuki—The supporter of the universe 
Became a milkman's child, 
: 41 

Karitd devérchana— 
When engaged in worshipping the gods 
If saints come to your house, 
Let the gods be set aside, 
And first the saints be served. 
(Like) the silagrim, the image of Vishnu," 
Are the saints of whatever caste. . 
Says Toki—First of all 
Worship the cirele of the Vaishnavas. 

42 
Tura péhatd samori— 


| Looking on thee 
| My gaze does not return, 


My heart is at thy feet ; 

It has embraced them, thon king of Pandhart! 
Separate from the stream is not 

The salt, which is mixed with the water. 


| Yes, says Tuk, as an offering'* 


My life is laid beneath thy feet. 


45 
Aho détd Nérdyana— 


| Yes! the giver ia Narfyan; 
| And he is himself the enjoyer, 


| Henceforth we shall speak his words. 
| Yes, says Tuk, even my dull 


44 
Aisd jydied anubhava 
He whose experience is this 
That the universe is the true god, 
is near to him; 


| On looking, He appears in viow, 


Lust, anger, are not in his heart; 
Equality with all beings is attained, 
Says Tuki—Dnality, non-duality,— 


All such question is utterly gone. 


* Or perhaps, like (king) Bali. 
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| | AS Says Tuki—Looge the knot in my mind ; 
Dhydni dhydtd Pandhariréyé— | What, O Vitthal, art thou waiting for? 

Meditating on the king of Pandhari, 49 

With the mind the body changes; Sarva devdtst daivata— 

Then, what more need be said ? The god of all gods 

Mine, myself, have become Hari. Stands upright—all-perfect. 


Mind and deity embrace ; 
One sees the whole universe as Hari's form. 
Says Tuki—What can I say ? 
At once Hari's form overflows all, 
46 

Vishaydisé sukha ethe vdie goda— 
Worldly joy here seemeth sweet ; 
Hereafter the pains of Yama are dreadful. 
They strike, they cut, they horribly slash— 
Those servants of Yama—for many 
There is a tree with sword-like leaves; live 

coals of khair: 
Flames of boiling oi! come forth; 
They are made to walk on burning floors; 
They embrace fiery pillars with their arms. 
Therefore, says Taka, my heart is sorrowful ; 
Enough of coming and going and being born. 
47 

Tusa vina fila bhara ritd théra— 
Without thee the least epeck of space 
Is not; so speaks the warld. 
Yogis, Munis, Sadhus, saints, have said it. 
Thou art in this—in every place. 
With this belief have I come suppliant; 
From of old am I thy child. 


Thou fillest unnumbered worlds and over- 


flowest ; 
Yet nowhere hast thon become (visible) to me, 
“Limit there isnot to my form; 
What meeting can I give my servant ?" 
ds it so thinking that thon comest not P 
Tell me, O Rishikes?, my father and mother! 
Says Tuki—Run, my life is spent; 
Show thy feet, O Niriiyan ! 


43 
Nirdaydsi tumhi karitd dandana— 
It is thon that punishest the unkind, 
Where then shall I take my complaint against 
thyself 7 
I intreat kindness; thine ear regarda not; 
Causelessly thou remainest silent. 
Sorrowfully I gaze, clasping thy feet, 
With a med voice I make intreaty ; 





Snatch the delight, my friend ; 
With pure faith measure it out truly. 


| The delight has been snatched by many, 


By Dhruv, Nirad, and other saints. 
Pandurang has become his helper. 


Miya bépe heli dsa— 
Father and mother hoped much from him, 
But he became the sluve of his wife. 
He attends to the babble of women, 


_ But answers not his own brother. 


His wife gete o yellow silk garment, 
His mother a ragged soralé. 
Says Tuki—Such a fellow— 
Deal him out blows with a shoe ! 
51 
Ldhdnpand degd deva— 
Place, 0 God, oh place me low! 
Deals the rider blow on blow 
To the lordly elephant, 
While on sweetness feeds the ant. 
See exposed ta perils oft 
Him who holds his head aloft. 
Hear, says Taki—This is all; 
Be thon smallest of the small. 
52 
Sadguriwdntsont sdmpadend aoya*— 
Without the true Guru no good can be obtained ; 
Let the feet of him be held fast, first of all! 


| At once he makes you like unto himself ; 


Him there befals no chance or change. 

As no comparison can be made between iron 
and the paris, 

So the glory of the True Gurn is great ex- 
ceedingly, 

Says Tuki—How blind are these people ! 

They have forgotten the true God. 


53 
Antari nirmala vdch.tsd rasdfa— 
He who is pure in heart, and gentle in speech— 
Be there, or be there not, a garland round his 
neck ; 
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He who by self-experience his purified his | 


ways— 
Be there, or be there not, a jafhd"* on his head ; 
He who before another's wife is passionlesa— 
Be there, or be there not, ashes on his body; 


He who is blind to others’ wealth, and deaf to | 


Behold! that man, says Tuka, is a saint. 
ok 


Andhalydet jana avughechi andhale— 
To the blind man every one is blind; 
For to him their eyes are invisible. 
To the sick man even sweetmeats are like 


poison ; 
For in his mouth there is no power to taste. 


Saya Tuki—He who is not pure himself, 
To him the three worlds are all false. 
55 


To the prosperous wight 


All is respect in the world. 

Mother, father; brother, people— 

Every one pays attention to his words. 

So long as his great employment lasts 

Even his sister addresses him, Didi. 

His wife, covered with ornaments, with re- 
yerence bows before him. 


Says Tuki—Wealth and fortune 


Know thou to be perishable things. 
(To be continued.) 





SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, BO. C.3., M.E.A.S. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 


No. CXIX. 

The present inscription, No. 10 of those 
noticed in Vol. X., p. 244, is edited from the 
original plates, which were found somewhere 
in the Karnul District and were forwarded to 
me by Mr. R. Sewell, M.C.5. 

The plates are three in number, cach about 
74” long, by 2)" broad at the ends and 2,” 
the edges were made somewhat thicker, 80 as 
to serve as rims to protect the writing on the 
surface of the plates; and both the plates and 
the inscription are excellently preserved. The 
ring, on which the plates were strung, had 
not been cut; it is about }" thick and 3j” in 
diameter, The seal on it is slightly oval, 
about 1)” by 14", and has, in relief on a counter- 
sunk surface, the usual Western Chalukya 
boar, standing to the proper right. The three 
plates weigh 47} tolas, and the ring and seal 
33 tolas,—total weight, 70} tolas. The lan- 
guage is Sanskrit, The characters are square 


and upright, and are of the usual Western | 


Chalukya type of the period. 
It is a Western Chalukya grant, and 


person of A dityavarm 4, the son of Satya- 
fraya I. or Pulikési IT. He ig probably the 
Adityavarmi whom the later account, or rather 
tradition, of the Miraj plates’ makes the son 


of Nadamari and the grandson of Pulikést I. 


™ Matiod 


4 Vol. VIIL., p. 10. 





commenees with Pulikesi [., to whom it wrongly 
allots the mame of SatyiSraya, which was 
properly possessed first by his grandson Puli- 
kési Il.; but, though this is a mistake, the 
present grant does not stand alone in allotting 
the name of Satydéraya to an ancestor of Puli- 
ké&gi II. The only other respect in which it 
differs from the usual style of the Western 
Chalukya grants is in the use of the word 
kudalin in line 13. Buton neither of these 
two grounds is there any reason for question- 
ing the authenticity of the grant; it is un- 
doubtedly genuine. It records an allotment 


| at the villages of Mundakallu and Pal- 


gire. Not knowing exactly where the grant 


| was found, I do not know where to search the 


map for the modern identification of these 
| nt was made at the time of 
the great festival of Paitimahi and Hiranya- 


-garbha, on the day of the full-moon of the 


month Karttika, in the first year of the reign 
of Adityavarma. Unfortunately the Saka 
: is not recorded; nor does this inscrip- 
tion state whether Adityavarmé was older or 


gives us o new name in that dynasty, in the | younger than hia brothers Chandraditya and 


Vikramaditya I. But, on palmwographical 

ronnds, and because the two granta of Vikra- 
miditya I. from Karnul, Nos. 11 and 12 in 
Vol. X., p. 244, and also the Nerir and 
Kéchrt grants of Chandriditya’s wife," give some 


- * Wo, XLI.,in Vol. VIL, p. 163; a = 
Vol. VILL, p. #4, p. 163; aod No. LULL, in 
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indications of being amplified in their con- | grant, I am inclined to consider that Adityn- 
cluding portions from the draft of the present varmé, was the eldest of the three brothers. 








First plate. 
(*] Svasti []*] Jayaty=Avishkyitath Vishndr=yviriham kshébhit-irynavath dakshin- 


Onnata-darhshtr-Asra(gra)-visrinta- 
[?] bhuvanarh vapuh [{|*] Srimatith sakala-bhnvana-sathstiyamina-Minavynsagotranam 
Hariti-pu- 
(*] trindm sapta-lékamétribhis=sapta-mAtribhir-abhira"bhivardhitinim Kirttikeya-parira- 
[*] kshana-pripta-kalyina-para[ib* |parinim bhagavan- Niariyave-prasida-samisidita-va- 
{*] rahalimcebhan-ékshana-kshana-vasikrit-Asdsha-mahibhritam Chalukyainith kulam-alamkari- 
[*) ahou(shnd)r-aivamfdh-ivabhrithasnina-pavitrikrita-gatrasya Satyiéraya-sri- 


prithivivallabha- 
Second plate; first side. 
['] mahirijasya prapantrah pardkra*m-ikkra(kri)nta-Vanavisy-fidi-paranripatimandala-prani- 
["] baddha-vigaddha-kirti(rti)-patikasya © Kirttivarmma-vallubha-[ma®*)hirijasya pautrah 
samarasatmisakta- 


(*) sakalittara pathégvara-Sri-Harshavardhann- pariijay-bpalabdha-paraméévara- 


[**) sabd-dlamkritasya naya-vinay-fdi-sim(#i)mrijya-guoa-vibhity-igrayasya Sn- 
[**] tyaéraya-ériprithivivallabha-mahirajidhirdja-paramésvarasya priya-tanayalh 
[**] sva-bhuja-bala-parikkra(kra)m-dkkra(kri)nta-sakala-mahimati(ma)ndal-Adhirijyal = Sri- 
mah °(ma)- 
Second plate ; second side, 
f*) a-Adityavarma-prithivivallabha-mahérajadhiri ja-paramdévarah kuéali sarvva- 


[‘*] n=ajnApayati [| *] Viditam=astu vi=smibhih Maudgaléya*-sagétraya Piligarmmanah 

['*) putriya Révagarmanéh(né)  Agnisarmmayé cha  pravardhamina-vijaya-rajya-pra- 

f°) thamna-sathvatearé Kirttika-paurnamisyith Paitimahi-Hiranyagarbha-mahétsavu- 

(*7) samayé Muodakallu-grimasya Palgire-grimasya cha ufichha-manna-pannisa-vrittih rije- 

[**] minéna dati’ [|*] Matipitror=/itmanaé=cha pogy-iviptayé udaka-pirvvam dattam [|*) 
Tad -asmad-vathsa- 

[*"] jair=anyaié=-ch=Agimi-nripatibhié=cha 
anumantavyani=cha [| *] 


avam(sve jdatti-niryviddsham paripilaniyam= 


hipAtakri(kai)s-sa{th®]yuktd bhavati abhirakshita 





(*] [Tad-apahartta® |" sa patch 
(] éa-punya-phala-bhig=bhayati [|j*] Uktath cha bhagavatd véda-vyiséna Vyiséna [| 7) 
Bahn- 
(®) bhir=vvasudha bhuktd rajabhis-Sagar-Adibhih ynsya yasya yada = bhiimil )*) 
tasya tasya tadi phala[m*] ||* 
Translation. earth resting upon the tip of its uplifted right- 


Hail! Victorious is the form, which wns that | 


of a boar, that was manifested of Vishou,— 
which troubled the ocean, and which had the 
‘ The ack 1 like an sideudie, atter and half-way down 

, kra, is only ow slip of the engraver's tool. 
similar slips after the na of naya, and in the 








a | grante of Vik 


hand tusk ! 

(Li. 2.}——The great-grandson of the favourite 
of the world, the great king, Saty déra ya,°— 

* The lL of tho third ayllablo ino mistake for i or 1. 
But the proper form, according to Prof. Monier 
Williams’ Sonkrit Dictionary, and Max Miller's 
Sanskel Literature, p. 332, ia Tnudgaiva, andl. ade 
that in my translation. 

' Thess words tty ‘eigate from one of the Karnnl 

*'s. ¢. Polikésl 1.) e9 para, 3 of the introductory 
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whose body was purified by ablations per- 
formed after celebrating horse-sacrificea, and 
who adorned the family of the Chalukyaa, 
who are glorious; who are of the Manavya 
gitra, which is praised over the whole world ; 
who are the descendants of Hiriti; who have 
been made prosperous by seven mothers, who 
are the seven mothers of mankind; who have 
attained an uninterrupted continuity of pros- 
perity through the protection of Karttikéya; 
and who have had all kings made subject to 
them on the instant at the sight of the sign of 
the boar, which they acquired through the 
favour of the holy Nariyana:— 

(L. 7.)—The grandson of the favourite, the 
great king, Kirttivarma, the banner of 
whose pure fame was established in Vanavisi 
and other territories of hostile kings that had 
been invaded by his prowess :— 

(L. 8.)—The dear son of the favourite of 
the world, the supreme king of great kings, 
the supreme lord, Satyfaéraya,"—who was 
decorated with the title of ‘Supreme Lord,’ 
which he had acquired by defeating Sri- 
Harshavardhana, the warlike lord of all the 
region of the north; and who was the asylum 
of the glory of the virtuous qualities of pradent 
behaviour, modesty, &e., and of universal 
sovereignty :— 

(L. 11.)—The glorious A dityavarm4,— 
the favourite of the world, the supreme king 
of great kings, the supreme lord, who possesses 
supreme sovereignty over the whole territory 
of the world which has been overrun by his 
own strength of arm and his prowess,—being 
in good health, thus issued his commands to 
al] people :-— 

(L. 14.)—“ Be it known to you! In the first 
year of (wr) increasing and victorious reign, 
on the day of the full-moon of Kirttika, on 
the occasion of the great festival of Paitimahi 
and Hiranyagarbha, the allotment, (Anown az) 
the gleaming 2. .i.66 6 sl. es © fifty, by the 
king's measure, of the village ofMugdakallu 
and of the village of Palgire, has been given 
by Us, to Révagarma, of the Maudgalya" gitra 
and the son of Palisarma, and to Agniéarmi, 

(L. 18.)—“The gift has been made, with 
libations of water, in order that (Our) parents 
and Ourself may acquire religious meris, 

c ‘Pulikéil TT 
i The meaning of manna L 17, ia not apparent. 





Therefore it is to be preserved and assented to 
by future kings, whether those who belong to 
Our lineage or others, just as if it were a 
grant made by themselves. [The confiscator of 
it ® ] becomes invested with the (gwil? of the) five 
great sing; the preserver of it enjoys an equal 
reward of religious merit with the giver of it! 

(L. 21.)—* And it has been said by the holy 
Vyasa, the arranger of the Vidas:—The earth 
has been enjoyed by many kings, commencing 
with Sagara; he, who for the time being 
possesses land, enjoys the fruits of it!” 

No. CXX. 

There has come to notice quite recently the 
only inscription that is aa yet known to be 
extant of the Early C halukyaking, Kirtti- 
varmal. Itis on a stone-tablet in Survey 
No. 69 at the village of Adar, about eight 
miles to the east of Hingal in the Dhirwid 
District. Ledit it from an ink-impression of 
the original stone. The only sculpture at the 
top of the stone is a floral device, apparently 
half of a waterlily. 

The stone contains altogether twenty lines 
of writing, covering a space of 3’ 1” high by 
2" 3)" broad, all in characters of the same 
early type and period. Lines 1 to 14 are a 





| Sanskrit inscription which records the grant 
of a field for the ddnaidld, or ‘hall for the 


distribution of charity,’ and the other purposes, 
of a Jindlaya or Jain temple which had been 
built by one of the Gdmundas or village-head- 
men. Waijayanti or Banawisi seems to be 
mentioned in line 4; but lines 2 to 5 are 
so much damaged that whatever historical 
information they may have contained appears 
to be now hopelessly illegible. An examina- 
tion of the original stone might render a letter 
clear here and there, but is not likely to result 
in any consecutive passage being deciphered. 
Lines 15 to 20 are almost perfect," and 
contain an Old-Canarese inscription which 
records that, while Kirttivarm & was reign- 
ing a5 supreme sovereign, and while a certain 
king Sinda was governing at the city of 
Pandipura, Dinagimunds and Elagimunda 
and others, with the permission of king M 4- 
dhavatti, gave to the temple of Jinéndra, 
for the purpose of providing the oblation, 
unbroken rice, perfumes, flowers, dc. eight 
Se eS aE Pa Dh alr lot 


“ Exoopt that here, as also in tho per inscription, 


two of three or more letters have been b off at the 


ends of the lines all the way down, 


MarcH, 1882.] 


mattals of ated: by the royal measure, to | 


the west of the village of Karmagalir: 
This inscription is not dated. But the titles 
that are given in it to Kirttivarmaé, and 
the atyle of the charucters, leave no doubt 
whatever that the king Kirttivarmi spoken of 
is the Early Cholukya king Kirttiverma 
I, whose reign, according to the inscription 
of his younger brother and successor Manga- 
liéa in the Vaishnava Cave No. ITI. at Bidami, 
terminated in Saka 489 (A. D. 567-8). And 


the existence of this inscription at Adiir, in’ 


the ancient Kadamba territory, affords an in- 


teresting corroboration of the statement of the | 
\ihole Méguti inscription, that Kirttivarmi [| 
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Pindipura was the ancient name of Addr 
itself, the modern form being evidently arrived 
at by a contraction, combined with first the 
usual substitution of A for p, and then the loss 
of the initial letter altogether. The name i# 
preceded in this inscription, '}. 16, by two 
doubtful syllables, which may have been an 
early prefix to the name; but it appears in 
Rishtrakiita inscriptions of the ninth and tenth 
centuries A. D. as simply Pandipura, and 
in later inscriptions of the Western ChAlukyas 
and Kiidambas as simply Pandiy tr, without 
any prefix, Paralir, which is mentioned in 
both these inscriptions, is possibly the modern 
Harlipur, five miles to the north of Adfir. I 


conquered the Kadambas."* cannot at present identify Karmagal dr. 
Transcription. 
First inscription. 
i cere Jayaty=anékadhé visvam vivrigvann=amsumén=iva Sri- 
[*]......+-. n(?)yapa-di-prabidhanah = [||*]_ Prabhéisa(?)ti = bhuvam bhiiyé 
Gy eae eae pratipe-kahate- Pritt ye vt a eh MRD AL sana aaa dina 
{*] . 22. ku(P}ra(P}tajash  Vatjaya. «ee ee ee ee 
a gal ae MARES TE eka are 
["]..+-- tepiéabhrid-vishamé Yamah cchittath vi mfinasath satyath si(?sthi)tam 


o +: = © & & & ff F&F 


pa{ieha-vith 18 


| [|*] Tén=épa(?) . rt) | 
_, . gimunda-nirmmépite-Jinilaya-danaéilidi-samvriddhyai vijfiaptéma yaSesvind [| *] 


» es = # 4 


["] déati-sazakhyn nivarttana-krita-pramam kshétrat rajeja’*minéna dattam tveahita- 


rakshapaa [| *) [vi)- 


S ©! & fee? 3 


rakshap{ijyam sa : 
[*] Uktam cha [| *] Sva-dattam 


sikshinah kritva © Uiichhérinda-pradhan 





para-dattith vi yd haréta vasundharim shashtim 


varsha-sahasrini vishtay[A]}in [jaya]- 
[*) t8 krimih [|{*] Svan=ditol th ] su-mahachchhakyaty dohkham=anyasya pilanam 


dinam vii 


v=6ti dinich=chhré[yé=nn]- 


(‘*] palanam [||*] Bahubhir=vvasudhi bhukt& rijabhis=Sagar-Adibhi[h*] yasya yasya 


yada bhimis=[tasya ta]- 


[**) sya tada phalam [||*] Asid=Vinayanand=tti Paraléira-can-agraptr=Indrabhitir-iva 
Vhiirat ] 


chat [sam |- 


=> FP fF 


[*] gha-samhatth  [||*]  Tasy"'=intévasann=Astt  Visndévd = gurur=garuh —tasyn 
kishya[h®] Prabha... .....-45-5 fuerte EA 


['*] Sishya[h*] Sripila-ndm=fsya 


stlidyfd=(a]-cha(nd }r[a-tarakera] 


Dharmmagimunda-putrajah pritishthipach=chhilépattam 
il") 


me 


8 No, LXXXL,, Vol. X., p. 87. 
"Mo. LV., Vol. VITI., p. 237. 
" Then 


and the context together make cortain 


metre 
the eyllabies that I supply bere. 
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(°*] Svusti 
arasar prithn(thi)vir[Ajyam-ge]- 


Srimat-pri(pri)thn(thi)vivallabha —_rijiidhirija 


paraméévara Kirttivarmm- 


["] ye Sind-arasaregga(?gga; Pggatmh)gi(Pdhi) Pindipuramin=ile paraméévaratm Midha- 


vattiy-arasargge vil jiipanath-ge |- 


i?) yd wink eg Elagimupdarum Malleyarum Uiichhsridha(?va)savereyarum 


‘2 € & fF £) P/F 


ma. -e. 
["] ya kelage enta mattal=galde 
salippor=al va }- 


a2 # = o* 


rijaminam  Jinéndra-bhavanakk=ittoreldin=ir-ar= 


[™*] rté dharmmamsir-Arsidafn?] kidippor=avartté pipa[th] [||*] Paralara chédiyada™” 


bali Prabhac’ 


Translation. 
Firet inscription. 
(L. 1.)—Victorious in many ways is the nt 
réadra = Sri-Vardhamina,""—who illuminat 
the whole world, as does the sun; and whe 
destroys the Pain Of vpeiece seas ee ew ene ! 
Greatly illuminates the earth 
vit: fetal ene pefdgemth destroyed by prowess ... . 
ich taeme ont aoe ae ean 
. Watjayanti(?) . 
Satie Satriend Pn aT es resi ae, beet fearful is is 
Yann, the bearer of thi noose - OR eee 
thoughts or tacit truth. ........ 
(L. 5.)—By him, the illustrious one, when re- 
quested to augment (fhe endowments of) the 
lénaséld &e. of the Jindlaya which 








Se 8) 2 8 oth a oh 


a ee fF or) > PR oe 


-. +. gimunds had caused to be built, there | 
was given a field measuring twenty-five nivar-_ 


tunus by the royal measure; (lef there be) 
protection (of tf) from enemies! Having pro- 
claimed (the grant), and having made those 
whe are headed by Ufichhérinda the witnesses 
(of yt), it is to be preserved ......... by 
other royal persons also ! 

CL. #.)—And it has been said:—He is born 
as # worm in ordure for the duration of sixty 


thousand years, who takes away land that has | with 


heen given, whether by himself or by another! 
It i# very easy to give one's own property, but 
the preservation (of the gift) of another is 
troublesome; (if if ie asked) whether giving or 


menitorions than giving! The earth has been 





'" This letter, du, was af first omitted and then in- | 
There ia a mark above the line | fanripton 


sarted below the line, 
to indicate the omission, 
™ The last of the terenty-fous Jain Tirthahkeras, 
" Soo para. 5 of the introinctory remarks. 
= Thic which oocurs in edhe 


land, " the royal m measure, » below the 
preserving (t# the letfer),—preserving is more | 


early inscriptions also, | been a 


ravar=padeda[r) [|/*] 


enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the fruits of it! 

(L. 12.)—There was the chief of the sect of 


(the village of) Paralira, by name Vinaya- 


nandi, who, as if he were a very Indrabhiti, 
from his continuance in rectitude... 2... 
an fe ee of the assemblage of the 
sect. His pupil was the venerable preceptor 


| Vasudéva; and his disciple was Prabha . 


OS Sen ena eevee rete, This man's disciple, 
named Sripila, the son's son of Dharmagi- 
munda, set up this stone tablet; may it 
endure as long as [the moon and stars may 
last! ] 

Second inscription, 

(L. 15.)—Hail! While king Kirtti- 
varm 4, the glorious favourite of the world. 
the supreme king of kings, the supreme lord, 
was ruling the world, and while king Sinda 
was governing ........ “* (the city of) 
Pandipora;— 

(L. 16.)—Having [preferred their request] 


| to the supreme lord, king Midhavatti— 


Dopagimuyda and Elagimuyda and the Mal. 
leyas and the Uichharidhisavereyas, together 
se ietere cNyie tk om,'k le teic miala + gave to the 
temple of Tinéudra, for the purpose of provid- 
ing the oblation and unbroken rice and per- 
fumes and flowers &c., eight maffals™ of rice. 


ia eviden any the erat io nie of tho maffar of later 


ren in Ll, 47.50 
peat pee wh lath wage ay Callerlion, vr 

p. 635), one smaller was equivalent to one hundred kam- 

man OF fambas; but Value of a kamma haa pot 
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(L. 19.) —Those oho: conte this y, tarde): CL. 20.5—The Gurdva Prabhichandra, resid- 
theirs is™ religion; those who injure it, theira | ing at**(?) the chaitya"*(?) of Paraliir, ac- 
is ain | | quired (this grant). 


SANSKRIT GRANTS AND INSCRIPTIONS OF GUJARAT KINGS. 
No. I, 
A COPPERPLATE GRANT OF KING BHIMADEVA Il. DATED V. 8. 1256. 
EDITED BY H. H. DHERUVA, B.A., LL.B. 

Through the kindness of the then surgeon | this. The plates were picked up from the old 
ut Pitan, Dr. Balabhai M. Nanavati, I obtained rubbish lying in the Pitan Kachéri, but were 
a loan of these plates, from which copies were | in an excellent state of preservation. 
printed for the photolithograph accompanying 

Plate I. 

() 4 ea caaet Gat aaeatraneifaisa corer AE 

(@) sifrcrsy = CHAT ARTA TTAT LOA Gault AeA 

(*) fase qeaAT poh inca aa TAME axis 

() fer | qtHrAT Shs eq Fil 

() Aor ert ip aaa | TORAH dc 

() qraar Sasa Ape eaTETTeUA TAA ATTA 

() fers qascadar Pane was faraeala == apr 
(°) aisha ces AME Rea | qeT OT (AT)e= 
() sara : Re eee es 
) a qaat TA AIERT reorgeaet eric = {era 
(4) fersaraitanns # ATT fara 
(*) qpexat = Were ER TE xareeniras qUaATe- 
(8) (eae TST RTT sparse tialrgeaa qtangT- 
(Soe seca washer fader: = eye 
(°) apeereterara sas: AAU AGEIA saab 
(°) espftrarttonr aagetet apraeaey % Siafet Gar ll arate sebdias 
(°) qaraTTaT qaag FETA TEAL <qaR 
my HUTA ACTA p AeaLeson sel — 1 AAs he WEGE 
(#") De a rues the eat araaye aad me 


Plate IT. 
(**) gfaquret 




































aacrarat «= rat | afetaenr mae 
(73) Prasaarroreateararaterh 4 worship "Reinert oT 
() qinfages oo were =| eaferart aft arn arise TANTS 
(*4) TAH eoATM lt) SOATAATT TATE wit fF TaltTae (t)AT- 
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 Boli, 
i Ch ‘diya seeme to be a corraption of the Sanskrit 
thaitya, Tho Pali corruption wea chctiya, 


" Aeort? acer we be ao old form of araradu, * hea- 
longing to them, —the change of the final w inte ¢ being 


for the aake of cusjrhasia, 
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aa SS = 


Care ¥ ayt renilakcmlineber: 


(77) mij 


TAT AIST USAT 






(31) ay ato 
vi sg 


(°°) ay eeetvertt erat fret wae: | meal Sqaat F aaa 









C) aca req 1% [II"] ate carte geacrelaia waltaarencier Farat- 
(°°) sqrt afer afer at ara Arq: Gateeta | % [1*] aetatqar wT T- 
O°) sft: erate: | ver wer agar fered get aan we | % [i)"] oa 


aftr arf: 


) Caer zat wat ada aE: | AAAs array ctl 


() ares greta wate: 18 [1*] faieaire aay 
(“) few go tnega so etgate il qaaist Ae 
aeaetet Il 


| grima, on the eastern side, the side close to the 


(°) wire [fre] @ | 


The inseription is important ; but a verbatim 
translation of it would be superfinous, since we 
ure already familiarized with the copperplate 
grants of the Chaulukya kings, and especially 
of this their Just, many of whose grants are 
brought to light and edited with the critical 
acumen of Dr. Biihler, I therefore give only 
a short abstract of the j inscription : 

Abstract. 

I. Preamble—(a.) The Voinédvalt agrees 
with Dr. Biihler’s No, 3 of the Anahilvad 
Chanlukya Grants word for word; with the 
single exception that the phrase Prandha- 
pratdpa in 1}, 8-9 stands before Umépati-rara- 
labdia-prasida here, which is after it in No, 3 
of V. 8S. 1265. The quotations from Vyisa 
too, at the end, are the same; but v. Sof No, 3 
is dropt here. 

(6.) King Bhimadéva IT. at Anahilapftaka 
addresses the officials and people of Dandi- 
hipathaks on Tuesday the Amivisyia of Bhidra- 
puda of Vikrama-Samvat 1256 (a. p. 1200), 
and announces the following grant :— 

Il. Grantee.—Asadhara, son of the Jyéti 
Sédhal of the Rayakavila Brahman caste. 

III. Object.—Four ploughs of land in Kadi- 





land of the god Analéévaradéva of the village of 
Mahisind, and to the left of the road leading to 
Uligrima (?)—having for its boundary : East— 


the fields of Birada and Bala; Sonth—tho 


highway ; West—the fields of Analédvarndéva; 
North—the skirts of the village Déhalika near 
Ginga Sakta and Vitmuya, &c. 

IV. Officers—Writer, the Mahikshapatalikn 


| Kumyara, son of Vaijala. The Diiaka is the 


Minister of Peace and War,—Thakar Bhimika. 

The earliest inscription hitherto published of 
this king brings down his rule to V. 8. 1263, 
and the latest settles the close of bis reign in 
¥. 8. 1298. The present grant is then im- 
portant as ib enables us to extend back his reign 
to V. 8. 1256 (a. p. 1200). I would place the 
commencement of the reign of king Ehimadéva 
II. nine years later than Dr. Biihler's date, i. «. 
in V. 5. 1244; and bring down the reign of 


king Jayasimhadéva to V. 8. 1209, leaving 


clear 35 years for the three reigns intervening. 
I would take the dates assigned by the Pra- 
tandhachintémam or Vichdraéréint or other 
Jain chronicles, or Jain or Brahman genealogical 
rolls, with suspicious reserve unless they be 


GRANT OF BHIMADEVA I] OF GUJARAT.— PLATE | 
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. saree Reger edt Peau oulatonases teen : 
? far IAT PAZ Bf} TASd)Afe Caieig svaggadas bch F] Gi Tat | 
fie, NS GUA S HATS AT 1g UII GY ABSIT AZ id! $i} : 
A armel eA eT TRU GO SAS 1 HASH | 
r Ueh SFiS] cence AA MA IMAL 
(aNATQER eal maasa sd Saae a easa ae | 
. cl AMES JUIFUIG ASIA SF] SIAANAITELMNS | 
Tae MAA RICASAGH AUT Alaa ene 
| : ATS Hi 3f Biull Yelle dig ae Aqua FSW AAC Sie a 
: jSONHEOY AAR AIUTIUMUIRESS TWAT He, Yana 4) 
| fAshtichic eH AT eREUET qaAAgg2 eae Te2 (AAaAr 
iS ele dtd SVU AQAA STA TTA A TAU Gq; 
) UU AZS bist Ra etahs NRONAE YZ = S3TaUGsAst 
a LEME S OTST HATHA ASS IS NAS Ale 49S; uF 
)) SHeasSl Yeeracai(a a: FFAS IST AT ARTA at 
a: =m RET ECISs TT TMNITTY 43H Ie ag a2 halsaa 
maton ania TASCA Jal TS USAT TSAR adygegyei ' ‘| 
FAT AVANA AISI NWS TAM sUGaa RUE PIES 2Ue; 
if METS IAIMAGA AIRS HiT fa MASE 
NS UTS SA TST ya Ces RIGLING AAS 


"4! 
Pl | 
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eis g ot ie mag 
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S 2 \) 
| levee naan fagailzamasacaazands : 
3 fs MRAM FAD VANS GHQARAHM Az A ea ala Agm: 
TRNAS FOHMTALI HMAC ca MN eN AE : 
ARES SISURO ECO IE RET ANATAR My ARGENT AT 
fk Tee Yqae STH aed! Gigs Ahee|ange = ee TS 
Ie pili alk ih Ar TIM aT SSH WIART S| AANA | ! 
mone TMETF AMAIA CALARTS SIZ lee 
AS HAMA ATA TASIAT!: IGG Aakieiutc on ‘ 
AFA TSH Ts al} AMIR RTOASIM AUS aM AT an, 
TIAA AH MBAS Hala RATA AMT (SS 
| renege sere Ta (Aaya Aaa a | 
| TRATNARSS CMSs eesaea eaten | 
ASA vol SI Bye jee : SASAKI ai 
IM2AaYAS RN pe he las Sika espa: aS Cee 
| aac ates trac PAAR ans aig SECIS GCE 
|S ACRIM A Matieea es STARE ea ier HAL TART i, : 
 aaqlagra ain Geasen BBA MRR SAoY Iceyu 
LAGRIING CS|ODIDUDAS SAAT Re RETA (cic 
ai Reenter SZ <7 BICIGRIGER: Balk NAS rtd eS Uieicall 
SLi Saienaals: la lelaa see main Sqamaane Sa | 
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corroborated by the contemporary evidence of | 


grants and inscriptions, The date V. 5. 1244 


of king Bhimadéva follows naturally from that. 


of the close of king Jayasimhadéva's reign. 
caste, is of moment to those interested in the 


history of the caste. Udichyas are traced | 
down to the time of king Milarija, and other | 


Brahmans, besides the Midhas and Nigars, to 
ages subsequent to his. The important position 
occupied, ag seen from many inscriptions, by 
the Médhns, at the court of Anahilapura, is 
remarkable. The Médhas, Iam told, are as 


old as the rise of the Gairjara monarchy, It, 


waa they, and not the Jainas, that brought up 
Vanaraja, and that reared op his kingdom 
tha fish outta a Wall wnsten’ bin father ot the 
hand of Bhiigads, as their Dharmaranya would 
represent. The Nigaras are, I believe, traced 
to the Valabhi period by Dr. Bibler. 











the kings of Gujarat Vallabhadéva, whose name 


is in some cases omitted, and as to whose rule 
doubts are entertained. 

The form paiva (Pt. I. 1. 25) may be the 
locative form piicé, o mistake for pdrive 
(meaning “near” or “by the side”) and 
probably not with the following term, one 
word as Pdiva-wligrdma,as thename of a village. 
I do not find any trace of the places mentioned 
in the grant in question, My friend R. &. 
Hargovinddis reads Uligrama, Puligrdma, and 
suggests Palédar os ita Gajariti substitute— 
modern Piludari." Mahisipd is probably Mahi- 
Spi of Sili-Khanda, from which the Avataika 
or surname of some Visalanngari Naigaros 
“Bhefsii” is derived :—its modern represen- 
tative being the village Bheivd. Or can it be 
Mehsini—a railway station on the Western 


FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAB. 
COLLECTED BY Mus. F. A. STREL. 
WITH NOTES BY LIEUT, B.C. TEMPLE, B.8.0., F.2.G.5., M-R.A.B., de. 
(Continued from p, 43.) 


No. 13.—Forx-Tans.* 
The King with Seren Sons." 

Once on a time there lived a Raéjd who 
had seven sons, and he determined within 
himself that he would marry his seven sons 
into the family of any king who had seven 

Now there lived at the same time oa king 
who had seven danghtersa, and he, too, deter- 
mined to marry his seven daughters into the 
family of any king having seven sons. 

Accordingly both kings started a party of 
Brahmans bearing betrothal presents’ in search 
of what was wanted, 
two parties met by chance on the banks of a 
running canal, and stopped there to bathe, 
They fell to talking to each other, and found 


2 Of. aar-setare Natd- 





| Or oan it bo PaAive-ul 


or 
aligrima of No. V. 11. 1. 5, Ind, Ant., rol, VL. p. 19, 
tase an accurate version | to 


Se regancnth grea ots folk- 


Meving' ho 


ry merit, 
t, staif, ete., ring wo ostaalot. Ths inka Ot Se | 


Panj Sat Putranedld ; 
sitle of the tale aa tobdy it bs however no 
tale, which rather consists of the 
Savasieces Of the meventlh fon. It waa given in the porest 
"Paella who could seither read nor write— 

E. 


It a0 happened that the — 





a Thi, a present of rice, ete., taken by the purohil, ' 


They were delighted to find that God* had cansed 
such a meeting, as otherwise they might have 
had to go a long way withont falling in with the 
object of their search, so without further ado, 
exchanged the presents and went home to 
their respective masters, wha were much 
pleased to learn that God had granted all their 
desire.* 
The king with the seven sons fixed the mar- 








ei jane former tales.—B. C. T. 
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palace for his dinner, his aunt’ said to him— 
“ You give yourself as many airs as if you were 
going to marry Princess Panjphilirini,’ 
Whereupon lie was vexed, and said, “ I can't 
go now, but when the king returns I will 
certainly go and marry Princess Panjphiliraai, 
and if I don't bring her, then I'll never see 
As he was coming out again, an old woman 


stopped him, and said, “My son, hear my | 
sandals said, “Take me to the city of Princess 


words, for I am in great distress, and you are a 
Prince,” and can help me." But he answered 
“My good woman, I can't stay, I have some 
very important business.” Then saidshe, “You 
are in a6 great a hurry as if you were going to 
marry Princess Panjphilirinj.” 

A little further on the rond he saw four 
faqire’” squabbling, and asked them the canse 
of their quarrel. They answered “Onur gurii 
is dead, and has left four things behind him: 


his wallet, bis staff, his brass pot, and his | 
sandals."" The Prince said ‘Are these things | 


so precious that you should fight over them ?" 

Then they answered, ‘Ob Prince, the value 
of these things is great. Listen: the first pocket 
of the wallet will make and produce anything the 
person who smells at it desires except that it 


rannot make a man; the second pocket can even | 


make aman, The staff will bring a dead man 
strack by it three times to life again, The 
brass pot, if properly cleaned and washed, 
will give the person who cleanses it the thirty- 
six kinds of sumptuous food.’* And lastly, 
he who wears the sandals can go wherever he 
pleases.” 

Then the Prince thonght and said “There 
are four of you, and four things: take one 


' Bhaja 
Hindi) was the . 
were not yet married! Some old woman 





evidently meant, and hence the translation “ aunt.""— 





|Manocu, 1882. 


each and be satisfied” Bat they replied “We 


can't agree about it, for when one wante a 
thing all the others want it also;" do you 
decide.” 

So the Prince shot four arrows into the air 
in four directions, saying “‘ Whoever first finds 
the arrows shall have first choice.” 

Now, as soon as the four fagira ran off to 
get the arrows, the Prince seized the wallet, 
the brass pot and the staff, and slipping on the 


Panjphilirani,” and sure enongh thither they 
took him without delay. 

Beneath the palace of the Princess an old 
woman was living and the Prince found lodg- 
ing with her. Now one day when the old 
woman was away at work, the Prince felt 
hungry: so he bethought him of the brass-pot 
which he washed and cleaned. It immedintely 
produced the thirty-six kinds of sumptnons 
food, While he was eating the old woman 
returned; so he gave her some to eat likewise, 
and no sooner had she tasted it than she said 
My son, live with me always.” 

So the Prince remained with her, and every 
day he made the brass pot produce the thirty- 
six kinds of sumptuous food. 

At last one day he asked the old woman 
who it was that lived in the palace above: but 
she said, “My son, wait till this evening: I will tell 
you then.” So when the night came he asked her 
again, saying, “ Mother, whose light is burning 
in the palace above?” Then the old woman 
answered, “ My child, it is the light"* of Princess 
Philirini’s face.” “ What!" cried the Prince, 
“is she indeed like that?” Then he put on his 
sandals quickly, saying, “Carry me, sandals, 

epee ee 


Dein Teed) a kead ot wooden a ine 





kinds, Nant porbir be a 
kinds of food. Bhojan 


fi. orres 


into Philarini’s presence,” and lo and behold | 
there he was, When the Princess saw him she 
firat smiled and then wept: and when he asked 


her the canse, shesaid, “I amiled first at your | 


beauty; and then IJ wept because when the 
gardener's wife comes to weigh me to-morrow 
I shall weigh more than five flowers, for this 
reason, that till to-day I have never seen & 
man, and now I have seen you. My father 
will kill you when he hears of it”’ But the 
Prince comforted her, saying “I can’t be killed. 
I have only to put on my sandals, and they will 
take me away.” 

Sore enough, when the gardener's wife 
weighed the Princess next morning, she weighed 
a great deal more than five flowers ; in fact she 
weighed down all the flowers in the garden. 
The gardener's wife was mach surprised, bat 
she said nothing that day. But the next 
morning all the flowera in the garden would 
not saffice to weigh down the Princess, 80 the 
third day the gardener’s wife told to the king 
this extraordinary circumstance. The king 
was very angry, and ordered that a ditch fall 
of indigo should be made round the Princess 
Philirint's bed. This was done, and as th 
Prince came every night to see the Princess 
he fell into the ditch, and his clothes were 
dyed blue. Then the Princess wept, saying 
“See! you are all blac. My father will find you 
out now and hang you in the morning.” But 
the Prince comforted her, and leaving the palace 





he went to a washerman’s house, gave him one | 


hundred rupees, and said, “ Wash these clothes 
at once.” 
Now there happened to be a marriage at the 


washerman's house, 60 instead of washing the | 


clothes, he put them aside; and next day when 
the marriage procession’® was starting he 
remembered the Prince's grand clothes, and put 
them on his own son, 0 that he might look smart. 
Now as the procession went along the road, it 
was met by Princess Phillarini’s father; and 
no sooner did he see the youth dressed from 
head to foot in blue, than he said to his courtiers, 


“That mast be theman whogoes tothe Princess.” — 


So they seized the washerman's gon, and asked 
M Janj, seo above.—E. C.T. 
Tho ot on used by the 

dharam divmA wib ik gat kar Ud 

word to | mother.” 


narrator waa main nd 
nw dfo, “" Let mo say one 
“Main nit dhkaram dé 


2 cn Heeger: . ® 
mA pid md ik gal kar In deo,” “ Let me say & word to | 


my adopted parsuty (criminals at the present day, 60 the 
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him whence he got his blue suit. He replied 
Tt is not mine, but belongs to a king’a son. 
Come with me, and I will show him to you.” 

So he took them to where the Prince lived, 
who was seized and taken before theking. He 
did not deny that he was the person who 
visited the Princess, but when the king asked 
him how he went, he answered “Up the 
stairs.” 

The king was very angry at this, imprisoned 
the guard for neglecting their duty, and ordered 
the Prince to be hanged. 

The Prince begged to be allowed first to 
speak to his adopted mother,'* the old woman, 
and when his request was granted he took her 
aside, and said, “ Mother, when Iam dead, come 
in the night and carry off my body : then take 
my jogi's staff,'” and hit me with it three times, 
and 1 shall come to life again.” 

The old woman did as she was bid, and sure 
enough, the Prince came to life again. He 
then took his wallet, put on his sandals, and 
went to the Princess Philirant, Then he made 
hor smell at the first pocket of the wallet, and 
lo! shetarnedinto a monkey. The Prince then 
left the palace, and when next morning the 
gardener's wife came, ahe only found a monkey, 
which rushed at her, and tried to bite her. 

Meanwhile the Prince tock his brass pot, his 
staff and his wallet, and putting on his sandals 
went into the city, and cried ont “Doctor! 
Doctor" If any man is changed into an 
animal I possess the power of giving him his 





| proper shape once more” 


Then some soldiers who knew what had 
happened at the Palace took him to the king, 
who asked him ‘'Is it trae that you can trans- 
form a bewitched person into his own shape 
again? If some one were changed into a 
monkey, could yon put him straight again ?"’ 
The Prince answered “I could do it im six 
months, but no one must interrupt me.” Then 
the king agreed, and ordered at the Prince's 
request that no one else should go into the 
polace for six months. Then the Prince went 
inside the palace and made the Princess smell 
the second pocket of the wallet. She im- 
expression hee tuned by Oncitian pt at ae ee 
their sthera and god: —k. 0. T. 

uf Jogdai above montioned, —E. C. T. 

Paid! Hakim! common stroct-cry of wanderin 
"eager Faid ta eo Raa and Aakim ia Arabic. 


former talea.—E 
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mediately became a woman again. There they 
remained happily together for six months, and 
when the time was up the Prince went ont, and 
told the guard that the cure was complete. 
Then the king came with his ministers and 
courtiers, and all were delighted to see the 
Princess once 

Then the king said to the Prince—“ Ask for 
your reward, and you shall have it.” So the 


Prinoseaid “Givem me your danghter i fomeerings, 
for I also am o king's son.” 

To this the king agreed, and they were 
married at once. ~ Taking elephants, horses and 
an army with them the Prince and hia bride 
returned to his father's city, and the Prince said 
with great delight “After all I have married 
the Princess Panjphilirini, and have brought 
her home.” 


CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from Fol, X, p. 362.) 


The defeat of Toying’ Khiin of the Naimans, 
which we described in the previous paper, forms 
a notable epoch in the career of Chinghiz Khan. 
The Naimans, who were identical in race with, 


and were doubtless the ancestors of, the modern | 


Kirghiz Kazaks, were probably the most power- 


ful of all the nomadic races of Asia. Unlike | 


the principalities of the Uighurs and the 
Karluks, theirs seems to have been independent 
of the great empire of Kara Khitai, and they 
dominated over a wide region stretching from 
the lower Irtish to the Orkhon. As we have 
seen, itis probable that they were Buddhists 
in religion. This Buddhism they donbtleas 
derived from the Uighurs, who were also respon- 
sible for their culture in some other respecta. 
Thus weare told that when they defeated Tayang, 
the Mongols captured the princess Gurbyesu, 
already mentioned, and also Ta-ta-tang-vo, an 
Uighur, by origin, who was a man of learning, 
and had been entrusted by Tayang with con- 
siderable authority and a golden seal of office. 
On his master’s defeat he hid this seal in his 
clothes, and attempted to escape, but was captnr- 
ed and brought before Chinghiz, who told him 
he had conquered the Naimans, and asked him 
what he was doing with the seal. He replied 
that he wished to guard to the death what had 


been entrosted to him, and wished also to find | 


his old master, to return it tohim. Chinghiz 
praised his fidelity, and demanded what the nse 
of the seal was. He replied that when his 
master wished to raise money or provisions, or 
to give orders to one of his officers, he sealed the 





1 Op. cit 


. Cbt., Vi 
J Deleachione und Widerlegung der Forschungen, des 





; document with the seal to give it authority. 


Chinghiz thereupon tock him into his service, 


| and ordered him to use a seal in the same way, 


He also ordered him to teach the various 
princes the writing, language, and Jaws of the 
Uighurs. This very interesting notice, Remnsat 
tells us, is* contained in the 28th volume of the 
history of the Mongols by Chan-yuan-ping. 
(Remusat, Nowveauz Melanges Asiatiques, tome 
II. pp. 61-63.) 

This work has been used by Mr. Douglas in 
his history of Chinghiz KEhin, and he quotes 
it as the Yuan-shi-lwi-pien, or the history of 
the Yuan dynasty classified and arranged by 
Shaou Yuan-ping.* The notice of Ta-ta- 
tungvo, doubtless from the same ultimate source, 
was also translated by KElaproth from the 
Chinese Manchn history of Chinghiz Khan." 
Tt is also contained in De Mailla's edition of 
the Kang-mwu." 

The notice is singularly interesting as it fixes 
onmistakably the source whence the Mongols 
derived their culture. Klaproth and Remugat 
have pat it beyond donbt that the Mongols 
until the reign of Khubilai Khin used no other 
alphabetic characters than the Uighur, which 
were themselves but the Syrian or Estranghelo 
letters introduced into the East by the Nesto- 


| vians. Carpini, who went on a mission to Tartary 


in 1246, in speaking of the Uighurs whom he 
calls Huiurs, says the Mongols illorum litteras 
aeceperunt, nam prins scripturam aliquam non 
habebant nunc autem appellant eandem litteram 
Mongolorom.* Rubrnquis, who visited Mon- 
golin in 1253, im speaking: of the Uighurs 


Herm Ld. Schmidt, 19 and 20, 
D Op. olf; vol TE ee 30 ond OO” 





* D'Aveaac, p. 1, 


Marca, ana 


BAYS : “TMorum literas acceperunt Tartari et 
eodem modo ipai legant, et multiplicant lineas 
a sinistra in dexteram.* Again he says—Inde 
est quod ipsi Moal sumpsernnt literas eorum, et 
Ipsi sunt magni scriptores ecorum, et omnes 
fere Nestorini scinnt literas eorum.* 

Abnifaraj Bar Hebraens tells us that the 
Mongols having neither letters nor literature, 
Chinghiz Ehan ordered the Igur scribes to teach 
the Tartars their letters. They write there- 
fore Mongol words in Igur characters as the 


Egyptians ia Greck and the Persians in Arabic.” | | 
Abdul Rizak, a Persian historian who died | 


in 1482, says expressly, “The writing of the 
Moguls, which is the writing of the Uighurs ;" 
while Arabshah in his History of Timur says the 
Jagatais have another writing called Uighur 
which is known as the writing of the Uighurs 
etc." 

In 1269 Ehobilai Khakan issued a decree 
prescribing the use of the new Bashpa characters. 
In this he states os follows -—“ At the time when 
our empire arose in the region of So” we made 
use only of pieces of notched wood."’ Formerly 
it was not deemed necessary to have characters 
adapted to our language. We only used the 
Chinese characters called Kiai and the writing 
of the Wei-u (1. ¢. of the Uighnrs), and it was by 
means of them that the language ,of our 
dynasty waa written.”"" 

In the official memoira of She-ten, i. 2. of 
Ebobilai in the annals of the Yuan dynasty, 
we read that in 1272 Ho-li-ho-sun presented a 
request to the emperor that the Chinese pabiio 
functionaries** and the officersin the T 
shonld learn the Bashpa characters in place of 
those of Wei-n previously used." 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Khubilaj to 
supplant the Uighur characters by the Bashpa, 
they continued to be employed. In 1282 we are 
told that there appeared a Mongol- Uighur edition 
of the historical work called Tung-kien or Univer- 
eal Mirror, by which Remusat reasonably under- 
stands a work written in Uighur characters. In 
1284 a decree was issned forbidding the nse 
of Uighur characters in official documents.”* 

«Id. p _ ® DY Avere, p. 288. 
vil fi Chron Byr. 449. 
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In 1286 the Academy of Han-lin demanded 
permission to tratislte and publish works in 
the language and characters of the Uighur, 
and one of the ministers named Sa-li-man"’ in 
reporting that the bureau of the official his- 
torians of the empire was engaged in preparing 
the authentic memoirs of the court of the great 
ancestor," demanded that the work should be 
translated into the Uighur language and 
character for the benefit of those who preferred 
to read it in that tongue, and this was carried 

ont,"* Even after the accession of the Ming 
dynasty we find a member of the _ college of 
Han-lin named Ho-ynan-kiei commissioned to 
write a Chinese-Mongol dictionary, which was 
written in the characters of Kaochang, 1. e. of 
the Uighars.*° TI onght to mention bere again 
that the Yuan-chao-pi-shi, from which so much 





material has been drawn for these papers, waa 


originally written in the Mongol langnage, bat 
in Uighor letters." In speaking of two letters 
written by Mongol sovereigns of the [khan 
dynasty in 1289 and 1305 respectively, and 


| which are still preserved in the French archives, 


Remusat says: “Enfin il est certain que lea 
copistes Mongols employés en Perse snuivoient 
encore, a cette Epoque, |'alphabet Ouigoor dans 
toute sa simplicité; car on ne trouve dans les 
deux pitces ancune dee lettres Mongoles in- 
ventées par les lamas, méme do celles qni 
servent A rendre plus exactement les sons Tar- 
tarea. On n'y voit que les quatorze lettres de 
V'écriture Ouigoure rapportées par Arabschah, 
écritore dont elles offrent un exemple anssi 
précienx qu’anthentique."" These notices will 
suffice to shew what is now universally accepted, 
that the Uighurs were the masters from whom 


the Mongols learnt their letters. A consequence 


of this was that the greater part of the secre- 
taries, ete, in their service were of Uighur origin. 

Uighur being at the time we are writing the 
only langoage of Central Asia which had a 
literature, and being consequently. a lingua 
franca to the various nomadic races, it is not 
strange that Chinghiz Khin should have en- 
joined that, his sons and the other princes 
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should learn it. This was very influential in 
two ways. In the first place, it enabled the Mon- 
gol chiefs to communicate freely with the Turk- 
ish hordes which formed the greater part of 
their armies, and thus to create a certain soli- 
darité between the Turks and the Mongol aristo- 
eracy which ruled them, and secondly, it greatly 
facilitated the introduction and spread of Bud- 
dhism, which was the religion of the Uighars. 

Let us now revert again to our story. The 
name of the eldest son of Tayang Khiin is 
written Gochuluk in the Yuan-chao-pi-ahi, 
Knushlok Ehin by Berezine, Gushlog Ehiin by 
Erdmann, and Guchluk Khin by D'Ohsson. 
According to Rashido’d-din, the name in 
Turkish means ‘powerful padishah.’ Schmidt 
apparently makes it Mongol, and says that it 
should be written Kiichiilik, meaning ‘the 
strong, the powerful.'** 


In the Yuan-chao-pi-sht we read that on his | 


father's defeat Guchuluk with some horsemen 
left the neighbourhood of the river Tamir and 
escaped to the Altai, where he was reduced to 
extremity."* Hashidn'd-din makes him escape 
to his uncle Buyurok Khin.* In the Yuan- 
shi we are further told that he had a son 
named Chan-un who fled to the Khitai™ and 
died there, while his wife, of the tribe Kankali, 
with her son Chao-si, surrendered to Chinghiz 
Khan." The Fuan-ch'ao-pi-sii tells us that at 
the same time, the tribes who had followed 
Chamukha, namely, the tribes Jadalan,™ Kha- 
tagin, etc. also submitted to him.” The Yuan- 
vhs tells us the tribes who thos surrendered 
were the Durban Tartars, the Khatagins and 
Saljiut.*° In this De Mailla and the Hwang- 
yuan concur. Chinghiz Khan also summoned 


Garbyesu, Tayang's mother, to his presence, and — 


said jeeringly to her, “ You said that the Dada 
were a stinking race, why then do you come 
here?" He then ordered her to join his harem." 
Chinghiz Khin now determined to crush the 
Merkit, who had been in alliance with the 


Naimans in the recent battle, Accordingly in the — 
autumn esenarey his strnggle with Tayang, — 


he marched the Merkit chief, Tokhtn, 
and fought a battle with him in the district of | 


es 


. ranang Seluen, mae Ss Dee APS 
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| Kharadalkhnjanr, in which he defeated him and 


pursned him to Saarikeer, and conquered his 
people, Tokhin with his sons Khudo and 
Chilann and several followers escaped by flight.™ 
The Yuan-eht says be escaped to Tayang's 
brother," who is there called Boro Ehin,™* 
The Huang-yuan calla the place where this 
stroggle with the Merkit took place Bolana- 
uikhu near the sources of the Dere.** 

When Chinghiz attacked the Merkit we are 
told in the Yuan-chao-pi-shi that one of their 


| ehiefs named Dairusun, who belonged to the 
tribe Khoasi, determined to present his danghter 


EKbholan to him. As he was on this errand, be 
met a man of the race of Baarin, named Naya, 
who remarked how unsafe the roads were from 
the unsettled state of the country, and when he 
heard what Dairnsnn’s errand was, he asked to 
be allowed to accompany him and to join in 
presenting the maiden. They therefore lived 
together for three days, and then Khulan was 
duly presented to the Mongol chief, When 
Chinghiz learnt that she kad lived with Naya 
for three days, he said angrily after strictly 


 ®xamining him, that he must be executed. He 
was accordingly put to the torture, but Khalan 


interceded for him, and said that he had volon- 
teered his services when there was great danger 
on account of the unsettled state of the ronda, 
and had for this reason alone offered her an 
asylom. As to her innocence he bade Chinghiz 
examine the proofs for himself: “Cosli voluntate 
a parentibus nata epiderma tota conservata 
est; interroga potins epidermam,” as Palladinus 
gives it. Khulan also appealed to his master, 
He protested how he deemed it to be his daty to 
find beautiful maidens and beantiful horses for 
hiny in foreign conontries, and that if he had 
any ulterior thoughts beyond this, he hoped he 


| should dio. Chinghiz was pleased with the 


answer, and having satisfied himself that Kholan 
was infact innocent, he released Naya, saying— 
“This is an irreproachable man; we may here- 
after entrast him with important affairs.” 
Apropos of thisstory Palladins tells ns that oneof 
the sayings attributed to Chinghiz Khiin by his- 

torians is—" Everybody loves beanty and noble 
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horses, but as soon as the heart becomes tied 
to them, it is easy to destroy one's reputation 
and lose one’s distinctions." He also tells us 


that Kholan became the Khansha or empress of © 


the second Ordu.” This narrative, like that 
ofthe war with the Naimans, seems derived from 
some popular saga, and we apparently have it 
in a much less sophisticated form in the pages 
of the Alfan Topchi and of SsanangSetzen. In the 
Huang-yuan the people of Dairusun are called 





the Ukhoas Merkit, and we are told that after | 


his submission, Chinghiz distributed his people, 
who were weak, among the Mongols." Rashid- 
u’d-din calls the tribe just mentioned the Uhus 
Merkit,"" and the place where they submitted 
he calls Tar or Bar. He says Chinghiz took 
Dairusnon into his service, and having distributed 
his men in companies of 100 among his own 
urukhs appointed special commanders over 
them.” They were a restless people, and pre- 
sently they rebelled and plundered the baggage. 

The Mongola recovered it ond besieged the 
Merkit again in the fort of Dayan, where the 
tribes of Mogidan, Totoliand Bogin and Merki 
were subdued, and Tokhtu fled to Buiruk Khan. 
Dairusun with his followers had retired to the 
river Sclinga to the gorge of Khalaun, where he 
planted a settlement, but Chinghiz sent Balo- 
khuan Noyan and Jinbai, the brother of Chilann- 
badu with the right wing against them, and they 
were subdued.* Rashid callsthe place where 


the Merkit took refuge the fortof Uigal Kurgan." | 


There the four tribes of the race were subdnoed, 
Dairnsun with his people had shut himself up 
in the fort of Khurnk Kipchak, near the 
Selinga. Chinghiz sent Buraghul Noyan and 
Ushhintai, the brother Jilankan," against them, 
and they were obliged to surrenderalso. Tokhtn 
fed once more to Buirnk Khan.“ In the 
Yuan-chao-pi-shi this struggle is thas described. 
One half of the Merkit having rebelled, deserted 
and occupied the fort of Taikhal. Chinghiz 


eent Chinbo, i. ¢, the Jinbai abovenamed, the | 


son of Sorkkanshiri, with the right wing in 
pursuit of them, while he himself marched 
against Tokhtu."* This authority follows up 
the account just cited by that of the final 
campaign against Tokhtu in which he was 

” Op. ee ee 
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Lifiad while’ the olliar wabhiceibies (danbileas 


correctly date thiaevent four yeara later. Onthe 
conquest of the Merkit above described, the 
wife of Ehuda, son of Tokhtu, was given in 
marriage to Orotat (doubtless the son of Chin- 
ghiz of that name).** 

There is a curious legend re d both in 
the Altan Topchi and by pa Setzen in 





_ regard to Khulan, Chinghiz's Merkit wife and 


his faithful follower whom they ca!l Arghasson, 
but who is clearly the same person asthe Naya 
of the Yuan-chao-pi-shi already named. Both 


the authorities named are very confused in 


their chronology and otherwise; and this story 
is related of a campaign in Manchoria and 
Corea, and will more properly come in at a later 


The defeat of the Merkit was speedily 
followed by the end of Chamukha, Chinghiz 
Khan's domestic rival and deadly enemy. 
The Ywan-chao-pi-shi tells us that having lost 
his people he remained with but five followers, 
with whom he formed a gang of robbers. 


| Once they set out for the mountain Tan-ln, by 


which the modern Tang-nu is doubtless meant, 
where they killed alarge wild goat with twisted 
horns called Yuan-yan by the Chinese, and 
probably the Siberian antelope or Saiga. They 


| roasted and atoit. During the meal Chamukha 


exclaimed, Whose son is it who to-day kills a 
horned goat and cats it?" meaning to express 
his regret at his change of fortune. There- 
upon his five companions carried him off to 


| Chinghiz Khiin, This kind of treachery, as we 


have seen, was much contemned in the Mongol 
steppes, and we are told that Chamukha sent 
his very successful foe the message, “ Black 
jockdaws have succeeded in. catching the drake. 
Slaves have dared to captore their master. 
Lord Anda, thon knowest thy doty.” Chinghir 
replied, ‘It is not possible we should spare 
those who have betrayed their master. Give 
them up with their children and grandchildren 
to death ;" and he ordered them to be executed 
before Chamukha’s eyes. He then sent o 
messenger to the latter, saying, “ Once upon a 
time I treated thee as one of the shafte of a 
waggon,** bat thou didst desert me. Now thou 
* Erdmann real Adbegind & Ehorkhas, 
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joinest thyself again tome. Be my comrade. 
We will remind each other of those things we 
have forgotten. When asleep we will awake 
each other. Although thon hast been going 
along by thyself thou hast ever been a harbinger 
of good news to me. When we were obliged to 
fight, it was pain to thee. When I fought with 
Wang Khin thou didst convey his hostile 
words to me, which was thy first service, 
When I fonght with the Naimans thon didst 
inspire them with terror of me—that was thy 
second service,” On these words being repeat- 
ed to Chamukha he said, ‘When we in early 
days became Anda, we ate the same food and 
told each other things not to be forgotten, but 
people made us quarrel, and we parted. 
Remembering my former promises I blush and 
dare not see my Anda, Thon wishest that I 
should again become thy comrade. 
not be so in reality, only in name. Thou hast 
collected the peoples about thee and strength- 
ened thy throne. It is impossible for me to 
become thy comrade. If thou dost not kill me, I 
shall be to thee like a lonse on thy collar ora 
thorn under thy coat, I shall make thee weary 
by day, and restless by night. Thy mother is 


wise, thou thyself art a hero, thy orothirs have | 


talents, thy comrades are illostrions nobles, 
bat I from early childhood have lost my parents 
and have no brothers, my wife 1s a tiresome 
tattler, my comrades are false, This is why my 
Anda has overcome me. Now let me quietly 
die so that my Anda's heart may be at rest; but 
let me be put to death without blood-shedding. 
Then after death toall eternity I will be the pro- 
tector of thy successors." Chinghis on hearing 
these pathetic words said, “ Although Chamnu- 
anything which caused me ill. There is room 
for reform in him, but he docs not wish to live. 
I have before this wished to kill him, but it 
haa not come about. Besides, he 14 an illustrions 


man, and one cannot kill him withont cause. | ' | 
| Yellow River. This latter name the Mongols 


Here however isa cause.” “ Tell him,” he said 
to the messengers, “thou didst rise and fight 
against me at Baljuna in consequence of a 
quarrel between Sojidarmala and Tuichara, 
Having driven mo into the defile of Jerané 
thou ahrapigee tit Spare oreelly: Now that 
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not have it; although thy life is dear to me yet i 
cannot preserve it, Let it be as thou hast wished. 
Die withont blood-shedding.” He nccordingly 


ordered himto be put to death without bloodshed 


and had him buried with great honour.** 

The end of Chamukha is not related in that 
portion of the Yuan-shi accessible to me, nor 
in the author translated by De Mailla, nor 


| yet in the Yuan-shi-lei-pen, Rashid does not 


mention it either in his narrative of the life 
of Obinghix Ehan, bat he does report it in his 
article on the Juriats or Jadjerats, 
where he tells us how, after the defeat of Tayang, 
he became a helpless fugitive, was captured by 
Ulogh Behadur, who handed him over with the 
few people who still remained with him to 
Chinghiz Ehin. The latter made him over to 
his nephew, Ilchidai, who dismembered him. 
When his approaching fate was mentioned to 
him, he said with the greatest coolness, “ My 
god isalsoyour god. I had thought, if he had 
shewn favour to me, to have hewn the body of 
Chinghiz limb from limb, bat as he has 
willed it otherwise, it is fair that he should 
similarly treat me.” He sped the execu- 
tioner’s task, and himself pointed out to him how 
to complete his work. Rashidu’d-din reports 
that his family and a portion of those who had 
surrendered him, were also put to death,’ 
This struggle with the Merkit was the last 
of any consequence which Chinghiz had to 
wage against his near neighbours and thence- 
forward his wars were against foreign enemies. 
It was his costom to revenge injaries liberally, 
and it wonld seem that he now determined 
to sssail the empire of Tangut, which had 
offered asylum to his enemy Sankun, the 
son of Wang Ehin, and which further seem- 
ed io be the best vantage whence to prosecute 
an attack upon China, This kingdom was 
called Si-ia or Si-hia, ¢. ¢. Western Sia or Hia by 
the Chinese. It was also known ns Ho-ni, ¢. ¢, 
west of the river, from its position west of tho 


eorropted into Kashi. Ogotai, the son of 
Chinghiz Khin, having bad a son about the 
time of the campaign of hia father, to which 
we shall presently refer, be was called Kashi, 
but on his dying young and in his father’s life. 
time, the name of Kashi was abolished in 
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favour of that of Eurikh, and afterwards 
that of Tangut, t. ¢. the country of the Tang. 
It was probably so called from the nomadic 

race of Tang-hiang which then occupied 
ine The Tang-hiang were, according to 
Ma-tnan-lin, descended from the primitive 
inhabitanta of China—namely, the San-Miao, 
and were driven by the Chinese proper into 
the borders of Tibet and Kokonur. Their chief 
Li-ki-taien, who was ruler of Hia-chan, and a 
Chinese fendatory, took advantage of the 
weakness of the Chinese empire at the end of the 
10th century, broke off his allegiance, and sob- 
mitted to the Khitans, but in 1043 his grandson 
Chao-ynen-hao submitted to the Sung Emperor 
and was entitled by him king of Eia—a revival 
ofan old Chinese dynastic name. When the Kin 
Tartars overran northern China, the ruler of 
Western Hin became their vassal, and when 
Chinghiz Ehin proposed to attackit, its roler 
was named Li-shun-yeou.” At first the kingdom 
was limited to the northern part of Shen-si, bat 
its rulers conquered a large part of that province 
and the country round. In the beginning of 
the 12th century the Tangutans were in posses- 
sion of Hia-chau, In-chan, Sni-chan, Yeou-chan, 
Tsing-chan, Ling-chau, Yau-chau, Hoei-chan, 


Shing-chan, Kan-chan and Liang-chan, towns | 


situated in the north of the modern provinces 
of Kan-su and Shen-si and in the present camp- 
ing ground of the Ordas. They had con- 
quered Sha-chan, Kna-chan and Sa-chan from 
the Uighora, and were also possessed of the 
fortified posts of Hung, Ting Wei and Lung." 
It was in the year of the ox, #. ¢. 1205, that 
Chinghiz first marched against the Tangut, 
where he captured the fortress of Lairi.** Lairi, 
we are told in the vocabulary attached to the 
history of the four first Mongol Khiins translated 
by Hyacinthe, meant, in the Tangutan language, 
the holy mountain.” Having captored this 
after an attack of some days, Chinghiz march- 
ed against a large town called Loso-khoto in 
the Yuan-shi.** Having captured and plundered 
thistown and made an incursion into the country, 
the Mongola withdrew, driving a great multitude 
of camels before them and with a rich booty.” 
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Some of the Chinese anthorities tell us a 
quaint story about thiscampaiga. They say that 
when Chinghiz was returning home he noticed a 
shepherd boy of the tribe Tang-hiang, whose 
name was Chakan (De Mnilla gives it as Saha), 
who was looking after a flock of sheep, This 


| boy had thrust a stick into the ground npon 


which he had placed his cap. Then, kneeling 
down, he struck the ground with his head, and 
rising, began to dance round the stick. Chinghiz 
Khin having summoned him, was charmed with 
his beauty and spirit, and asked him why he 
wont through this performance before his stick ? 
The boy replied: “ Whena man is alone, having 
only his cap for a companion, he ought to 
respect it; if two people are walking together 
the younger onght to pay respect to the elder. 
As I fonnd mvself alone, I addressed my re- 
apects to my cap, I heard that yon were going 
to pass this way, and determined to ‘practise the 
ceremonies proper to the occasion.” Chinghiz, 
having learnt that he was a son of the minister of 
the King of Hia, and that one of his father's 
concubines treated him go ill that he preferred 
to tend sheep on the steppe rather than live 
at home, took him home, and gave him to 
his wife Borté. At firat the change of life 
was not agreeable to him, and he wished to 
be back again with his sheep, and he wonld 
leave his tent and stretch himeclf on o mat 
with the sky for his covering. One night when 
he was thns sleeping, he was awoke by an owl 
hooting continnally in his ear. He threw one 
of his shoes at the bird and killed it. When 
Chinghis heard of this he said: “ That bird was 
your good genius, and you did wrong to 
kill it." He continoed to prosper however, 
Chinghiz Khin gave him a wife from his 
own household, and, os we shall see, he 
became very usefal to him.“* This campaign 
was © new departure in the career of 
Chinghiz, Hitherto he bad had struggles with 
nomades only, but this was a campaign 
against a settled people, and involved engi- 
neering capacity as well as the ordinary 
qualifications of leader of brave nomade 
soldiers. 
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LEGEND OF BHADRACHELLAM. 
BY GORDON MACKENZIE, M.0.3., GUNTUR. 


The town of Bézwida, situated on the river 
Krishna, about fifty miles from the sea, is now 
known chiefly as the scene of the triumphs of 


modern engineering skill. Across the mighty | 


river from the summit of one hill to the other 
stretches, not the foranam of Hindu legend, 


but the double telegraph wire which connects | 


Madras and Calcutta, and this is said to 
be the longest span of wire as yet erected in 
any country. Athwart the mighty river les 
the massive dnika? or dam which diverts the 
fertilizing waters into an endless network of 
irrigation canals, and this dam does not curb a 


puny mill-race, but this noble river, which, when | 


in flood, carries a volume of water past Bézwida 
in one hour, equal to that carried by the Clyde 
past Glasgow in ayear, Notwithstanding these 
evidences of nineteenth century progress, the 
legend and the ballad are not yet extinct among 
the people. 


Sultin Abdul Hassan Padishih, the last of © 


the Kuth Shih dynasty, ascended the throne 


of Golkonda in 1670. Liberal and tolerant in | 


his ideas, he entrusted the administration of 
his dominions to two singularly able Brahmans,' 
Akhana and Madana Pantalo, whose energy and 
ability kept the king free from foreign foe or 
domestic discord. These two ministera held 
their kacheri at Bézwiida and the spot where, 
at the foot of the present telegraph hill, food 
was issued every day to a crowd of applicants 

of all castes, is still fondly pointed out by the 


mendicant laudator temporis acti. They were | 


both fervent votaries of the goddess Kanaka 
Dargi, and the impetus then given to her cult 
still exists, for it is only four years ago that 
some merchants of Kakinida erected a chattram 


(serai) for the accommodation of pilgrims to her | 


shrine. 
Soch was the impression made on the popn- 
lace by these two ministers that the legend stall 


is current that from the caves on the telegraph | 
 perfidions treachery, took Golkonda, and extin- 
_ guished the Kutb Shih line. Madana Pantulu 


hill at Bézwada runs a subterranean passage to 
Haidarabid, by which passage they could pro- 
eeed to court, receive the king's instructions, 
and return in one day to Bézwada. 

Madana Pantulu had a nephew, Gopanna, 
who was appointed Piéshkir of the Kammamett 


+ Elphizatone’s History, P- 652, 








Taluk, which inclndea the village of Bhadri- 
chellam on the Godavari, one of the halting 
places of Rama, Siti and Lakshmana in their 
wanderings. The hut in which they lived 
there is still pointed ont under the name of 
Parna Silu. This Gopanna being an ardent 
votary of Rama, assumed the name of Ramdas, 


and set to work to improve the temple 


of Rama ot Bhadrichellam, using freely the 
public money that came into his hands. This 
expenditure paseed unchecked for a series of 
years, until it amounted to some lacs of rupees, 
but a time of reckoning must come even for a 
Divin's nephew, and at last Ramdis found 
himself called to account and thrown into a 
dangeon. In this strait he poured forth his 
supplications to Rima, who took pity upon the 
hapless prisoner. The monarch lay wrapped 
in slumber in the palace at Haidaribid, when 


to him entered two soldiers bearing an-immense 


weight of treasure, They poured the coins on 
the floor, and requested ip ginenaensede to 
write out a release for the defi . 
Gopanna, Abdul Hassan, bewildered, seria 
to find writing materials, but the two peons 
had vanished. He thonght it was a dream, but 
when day broke the money was there on the 
ground, and on being counted was the exact 
amount of the deficiency for which Gopanna 
was responsible. Then the king knew that it 
was Rima and Lakshmana who had brought 
the money, sent orders to release Riimdis, and 
allotted for the support of the temple at Bha- 
drichellam the revenues of several villages 
which the temple holds to this day. This 
history is told ina printed book of ballads 
entitled Rdmddés Khaidw (Imprisonment of 
Ramdis), which are sung by many devout 
Hindus with much feeling. Especially do they 
admire the pothos of the verses in which 





| Ramdas bewails his wretched captivity. 


In 1656 the Emperor Aurangzib, with most 


was slain, and the deposed king, Abdul Hngsan, 


bore his misfortunes with a dignity and resigna- 
_ tion that has endeared his memory to his subjects 


anil tere descendants even to this day". " 





; Elphinstone’s History, p. 688. 
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THE AMERICAN PUZZLE. 
BY Wx. GOONETILLEEE, HONORARY SECRETARY, KANDY ORIENTAL LIBRARY, CEYLON. 


In vol. X. of the Indian Antiqguary, page | 
#9, Mr. George A. Grierson has shewn, by an — 


extract from the Jyotistattwa, that the problem 
called the “ American Puzzle," which, he says, 
appeared some months ago in the Pioneer, 
in a letter headed “From All Abont,” is by 
no means a modern one, dating, as it does, 
far back into the history of Indian astrology. 
The problem is to a:range the consecutive 


numbers from one to sixteen in four rows af | 


four each forming « square, in such a way that 
the total of every line, and of every possible 
group of four and of the four corner numbers 
will amount to exactly $4. Mr. Grierson has 
naiso shewn, what perhaps was not known to the 
American problematista, that any even number 
may be made the total of these lines and groups, 
in which case, however, the numbers used for 
filling up the half of the square last filled up 
will differ. This even number cannotbe less 


than 20 in any case, nor can it be less than 34 | 


if the same number is not to appear more than 
once in the square. But it is not eren numbers 
alone that can be obtained as totals. Figures 


can be arranged in the manner already described | 


in such a way that every line and every group 
of four (except the group consisting of the 
fifth, sixth, ninth and tenth squares, and that 
consisting of the seventh, eighth, eleventh and 
twelfth squares) and the corner four will amount 
to any given odd number not less than 21, or 
not less than 37 if the same number ts not to 
appear more than once in the square. Rules 
are given in the work called Kekshaputa or 
Skandhakakshapufa for obtaining both even and 
odd totals. These consist partly of mnemonic 
yorses in which some of the letters represent 
figures. The following table shews the value 
of the letters in these verses :— 


1 Be B 45 6 TR Be PO 
sa twa Fta este 
e eee eer ges ss 
7, & FT FT 4 

=e «we & SS SF, 


It js the consonants alone that represent the | 


figures placed above them, the vowel # being 
retained for the sake of pronunciation. Zero is 
also represented by the initial vowels HE TT 
and sj, No values are attached to final or 








medial vowels, to the first members of sathyogas 
(conjunct consonants), and to the anusvdra. 
Zero is never inserted when it stands alone, but 
a blank is left in its stead. 

As Mr. Grierson has given rules for obtain- 
ing even totals, I shall only quote from the 


| Kakshaputa the mnemonic line for obtaining 


both even and odd totals. It is as follows:— 
Omitting those letters in this line which have 

no value, viz. final and medial vowels, first 

members of conjunct consonants and anuscdra, 


| we get the following 16 letters which exactly 


correspond to the 16 squares, and which are 
inserted in them in regular succession, taking 
care not to write zero but to leave a blank 
wherever it occurs :-— 

123456 78 9101112131415 16 

MRMITATATTC aT aT TTA 

910809026030 40 70 

The figures below the letters denote their 
value and those above them the numbers of 
the squares. 

By inserting in the squares the values of 


| these letters as given above, blanks being left 


for 0, we get the following result :— 
ok, ll Ws 





The remaining eight squares may be filled up 
in such a way as to give even aa well as odd 
totals. When the total is an even number, 


every line and every group of four forming 


a aquare and the corner four will amount 
to that number as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing :— 
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When, however, the total is odd, two of the 
groups, os already mentioned, will not amount 
to the given number, but the square will fulfil 
all the other prescribed conditions. 

It is not necessary to give directions for filling 
up the remaining eight squares in the above 
arrangement when the total to be obtained is an 
even number, as those given by Mr. Grierson 
are equally applicable to it. But when the 
required total isan odd number, the directions 
given by Mr. Grierson do not apply, and the fol- 
lowing instructions should be carefully follow- 
ed. Calling this odd number a, the remnini 
eight squaresare filled up by writing the difference 
between and the number in the next square 
but one in a diagonal direction from the square 
to be filled up, if the latter number be one of 
the digits 1, 2,3 and 4; but, if the latter be 
one of the-digita 6, 7, 8 and 9, by writing the 










| The total need not necessarily be 37. By 
altering the value of a to any odd number 
desired, exceeding 19, the total of every line and 
every group of four will always equal a, with 
| the exception already pointed ont. 

Althongh the number 100 may be obtained 
in the above square and in that given by 
Mr. Grierson, a distinct problem is proposed 
with regard to it, viz., to arrange figures so as to 

give this total without using the constant 
digits 1 to 9. The solution of thia problem is 
given in the following stanza, in which the first 
portion up to, and including, ayy is mnemonic :— 


difference between and the digit in the next | Ene ee | 
square but one in a diagonal direction from the att rere wer Delia la ready 
square to be filled up. Thus, supposing the ie ey ; eobile 


odd number to be 37, we should write under 2, 
i —1= 18 —1=17; between 4 and 7, 
w+ —2=16; in -the first square, ——3 
= 15; and above 3, “=? —4=14. Butwhen 
wecome to fill up the remaining four squares, our 
formula changes, and we should write between 
land 8, “+4 6 — 196 = 13; above 6, 
et — 7 = 12; under9, “* —8=11; and 
to the right of 7, “*—9—= 10. We thus 
finally got the following complete square :— 





. 6 
Inthis square, which is called Négdrjuna, each 
line of four, horizontal, vertical and diagonal, 
and each group of four forming a square and the 
corner four make a total of 100, and the constant 
digits 1 to 9 (except 6) do not occur in it. 
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FOLELORE—THE STORY OF CHANDEAHASYA. took him to Funtalapura. There she hegged 

While reading an article entitled“ A Folklore | alms from door to door, and with what she 
Parallel,” published at page 190 of vol. X. of the | got she managed to live happily. 'The boy had 
Ind. Antiquary, I was put in mind of a story | a handsome person. The towns-people were 
agreeing with that in the main, though differing | pleased with him, and gave him or his nurse 
in names and particulars, current in this presi- | money, food, and clothes. Once upon a time, aa 
dency. The story runs as follows :- | the boy was playing in the street, he found a 

“A mighty king named Prasoma reigned in | Shiligrima or stone sacred to Vishnu, Taking 
Kerala. He was killed in battle fighting with | o liking for the stone, he always carried it in 
his enemies. Hearing the news of his death his his mouth, only taking it out to worship in the 
wives burnt themselves os Salts. He had a eon | morning,and at dinner time tooffer Naivedya to it. 
named Qhandrahisya two montha old. The king of Euntalapura had a minister 
After the death of his parents the child was | named Dushtabuddhi. This muitiiater teide 
it unsefe to remain im hia father's capital, | ceremony calculated to give his son the sove- 
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reiguty of the kingdom of his lord and patron. 
As the Bribmans were being fed, he saw this boy 
in his premises, took him up in his arms, and 
brought him in to dinner, After dinner, at the 
time of distributing Pdnewpdri, the Brihmans,as is 
customary, took rice grains mixed withred powder 
(? akehatd), repeated Vedic hymns, and threw the 
grains on the head of this boy, who waa still sitting 
in the lap of the minister, taking him for the minis. 
ter's gon. The minister had a firm belief that the 
words of the Brahmans were sure of fulfilment,and 
seeing thatthe akshatd fell on the head of this beg- 
gar, he scolded the Brihmans andsent them away 
inanger. He then took care to call some Chan. 
d&las, and ordered them to take the child into 
the forest a long way off from the town, and there 
forest, and when the young boy saw that his life 
was in danger, and that he was in a dense forest 
with none to rescue him, he took out the édli- 
grdma, and earnestly prayed to Narahari. The 
god appeared and routed the Chindilas. One of 
them took care, however, to cut off the sixth toe 
which the boy had to convince the mimister of the 
truth of the statement which they were to make, 


that they had destroyed the child. The boy lay 
senseless and bleeding, The king of Fulinda | 
had gone to the same forest to hunt. The god 


Narahari assumed the form of a deer, and led the 
king to the place where the boy lay. When the 
king. heard a boy crying, he went in the direction 


of the voice, and seeing a lovely boy, he wiped his | 


Vadnd (unearthly voice), saying to him, “ Oh king, 
you are blessed with this boy, take him to your 
capital!" Theking's wife Meghdvati suckled him. 

His Upanayana and other ceremonies were 
performed as he grew up. He learnt the Vedas, 
the Dhanurveda, &c. he. with the greatest ease, 
of the earth, He was then made a Yuvarija 
by hia adoptive father, He waa then told to go te 
Kuntalapura to see the king, and to pay 
the amount of the annual tnbute. The youth 
requested to be allowed to bring the king a pri- 
soner, but the old king dissuaded him from such 
a course. Some servants were sent with the 
tribute. Dushtabaddhi, the minister of Kunta- 
leévara, hearing of the good name the young 
prince of Kulindsa had gained, wanted some 
pretert to go to Kulinda to see who thisprince 
was. He soon obtained one, The king told him 
to go and look for a husband for his daughter, 
who was of marriageable age. He came first to 
Kulinda, where he saw the velf-same boy 
adopted by the king. The wicked minister then 





EKuntala, I shall give him a note of introduc. 
fon tomy son.” In the note he wrote ‘to his son 
“Oh Madanoa, my behest is you should give 
poison (visha) to this young prince sent to you. 
Do not consult any one. Have no scruples about 
So he sent him alone and unattended. Ch an- 
draohdiaya bowed to his father, and went to 
Euntalapura ridinga noble horse. When 
he came near the town he rested in a garden 
outside. Into the same garden, when he was 
asleep, came the minister's daughter for amuse- 
ment. While plucking flowers she saw the 
waa captivated. On coming near ahe saw ao letter 
in his head-dresa, she took it, opened it, und read 





it. She thought within hersei{— As my father has 
sent this young man with a note to my brother, 


he surely means that I (for her name was V is h- 
ay4) should be given to him and not (isha) 
powon. My father must have made a mistake 
in orthography.’ She therefore, by the help of 
young prince awoke and took the letter to the 
minister's son. On reading his father's letter, and 
not doubting that Vishayi was meant, he called 


| minister sacked the capital of K ulin da and made 


| praised the bounty of his son, and gave him a 


angry, but when he saw his own letter produced 
aanctioning the wedding, he was helpless. Then 
for getting his own daughter married, and leaving 
his own unmarried, he told his son to go and in- 


| form the king of the celebration of the marriage, 


to witness which he was not called, but of which 
be bad heard from some of hia servants, who 
praised the beauty and the qualities of the minia-” 
ter'a son-in-law, and recommended him as a fit 
husband for his daughter CO hampaka mala ti. 
When his own son Madana was gone, the 


- minister's imagination was not idle. He called a 


Chind4 1a and tried his best to make away with 
his son-in-law. He told the Chinddla to station 
himself sived at the threshold of Am bi- 
k d's temple and let his deadly weapon fall on the 


| first person that came to worship the goddess, 


managing at the same time that his son-in-law 
should be that person. As the son-in-law wus 


law, who told him that he was wanted by the king, 
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him. The king gave his daughter in marriage to 
this prince, When the minister saw him coming 
to hia house riding an elephant with the prmeecas,, 
he was distracted, and went to the temple in haste, 
where he saw hia eon cut to pieces. He then cut 
his own throat; The son-in-auw Ohandra- 
hisya then went to the temple on hearing of 
this horrible catastrophe. He saw there both his 
father-in-law and. brother in-law lying dead. He 
to life, and lived in peace ever after.” 
N. B. Gopasore, 
Bombay. 





AN ORIENTAL BESTIARY." 

In the Middle Ages we mect with curious 
moralisations on animals. The Hyreter-book (a 
collection of Anglo-Saxom poetry, edited by B. 
Tiiorpe, 1842) contains two specimens of an ancient 
liber phisiologua, one on the panther, and the 
other on the whale (pp. 355-60). 

Mr. Thomas Wright published a French trans- 
lation, by Philippe de Thaun, of the Latin Bestiary 
of Thethaldus in Popular Treatises on Science 


(London, 1841) ; and the present writer, in An Old | 


with the Latin original by Thetbaldus (pp. 210-60). 
In the intréduction to Popular Treatises Mr. 


Wright called attention to the curious Oriental | 


talea that often accompanied these “ morulisa- 
tions,” but offered no opinion as to the probable 
or possible source of the stories. It is not ot 
all improbable that the “ moralisations,” like 
the fable, may be traced back, through some 
source or other, to India. In the Milinda-paitha 
ee ers 

from’ Sanekeit—thare ia’ a onrious series of 
similes, metaphors, and “moralisations” on 
animate and inanimate objects, not unlike - those 
we find in our weetern Eestiaries. They are 
contaified in the Issatthassa-patha* section (pp. 
363-419 of the Pali-text; pp. 596-624 of the 
Sifihalese translation, ed. 1878), the mdtika, or 
ns Or yen Coe Ry ne Sena 
The PAli collection; however, is much more éx- 
tensive than our Western ones. The beginnings 
of some of the sentences ir the Pi remind us of 
similar ones im the Early English Bestiary. 
Thus, “the hert haveth kindes two” (1. 37), 
may (be compared with Peg inci er 





AE cdr ye Da gh ist moana an '' archer,'’ and 





Tn tha Latin, aad cbbior’ voraicta dasived from if 
the moralisations are applied to the- Christian, 
(Yogf). We cull a few examples from the Pili 
The ascetic, or meditative priest, is to observe 
Ass" (ghorassara, an epithet for gadrabha), This 
animal has not much of a bed, but sleeps on a 
dust-heap, at the meeting of four roads, at the 
entrance of a village, on a heap of chaff. So the 
ascetic is to be contented with scanty bedding— 
with a strip of skin spread wherever he intends to 
sleep, whether it be on a layer of grass or leaves, 
or sticks, or on the ground 

The Squrreet (p. 368) has one quality to be 
noted and imitated. When it is attacked by o 
foe it uses ite tail aa a cndgel, and with lusty 
blows puts the enemy to flight, So the Yogi, when 
he is attacked by his spiritual enemies (i.c., the evil 
panied) Savana er Sian Se Saket Va Ss | ee 
of “ earnest meditation. 

The Ware Awr (p. $92) hae one noteworthy 








| quality. Out of a leaf it makes itself a covering 


oe Uae it envelope itself; and, 

thus sheltered, goes about seeking for food. 
Sven: un shdald the contemplative mendicant go 
orhis begging rounds, with the restraint of moral 


eenduct as a covering (#flasarhwara-chhadanam), 


The Scorrion (p. 3&4) has one quality that 
should be imitated. It carries its weapon, or 


sting, in ite tail, and goes about with tail uplifted. 


So the “religious” should possess the sword of 
knowledge, and in his life should prominently 
display it. Thus living, he is freed from.all fear, 
and invinerble -— 

“ Ndnakhaggam gahetedna vikharanto vipaseako 

Parimuchchali sabbabhayd, duppasaho cha so 

bhawe fi." 

The Hos (p. 397) has two qualities to be noted. 
(1) In the-hot and-scorching time of summer he 
betakes himself to a pond. Just eo should the 
Yogi, when his mind is scorched, inflamed, and 
troubled by the evil feelings of anger or hatred, 
have recourse to the cool, ambrosial, and pleasant 
exercise of universal kindliness (mettabhdvand), 
(2) The hog, having gone to a marsh or swamp, 
ae: See eee Saree Pa amine BRT 
with hig snout, and lies therein. So the contem- 
plative priest, burying bis body in the trough of 
the mind, should be plunged in profound medi. 





tation (drammanantare). 


The Own 's (p. 403) two qualities are a pattern for 
the ascetic. (1) This creature is hostile to the 
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crows," and at night-time repairs to their abode 
and kills numbers of them. So the “ mendicant” 
is to show hostility to ignorance, and, sittmg alone 
in solitude, he is to destroy and root it out (of his 
own mind), (2) The owl loves seclusion, Even 
so should the “religious” delight and rejoice in 
solitude (for the exercise of meditation), 

The Legcu's one noteworthy quality is as fol- 
lows (p. 405):—Wherever the leech sticks, there 
it adheres firmly, and sucks blood. Just so should 
the devotee act; on whatever object (for medi- 
tation) his thought fastens itself, there he should 
firmly fix it, and from that meditation drink in the 
cloylese mceets of Nirvdna (vimuttirasam asecha- 
mam), 

The Srrpee (p. 407) has one quality for imita- 
tion. It spreads its web and catches and. cate 
every fly that gets entangled therein. Even so 
should the Yogi spread the net of “ earnest 
meditation” before the six avenues (i, the six 
senses), anid take and destroy every insect-like 
lust thereto. 


object, I take that onthe Pircnuer (Kumbho; 
p. 414). A full pitcher gives owt no soumrd. 
Even so the devotee who has attained to perfec- 
tion in learning in the scriptures, and in the 
“ path,” is not to exhibit .or pride, but, 
suppressing these, he should, with well-directed 
mind, be neither garrulous nor boasting. Tlic 
oe from the Suita-nipdta that follows this 
ompariaon reminds us of our own proverba, 
« Stilt waters run deep; " “the shallow murmur, 
but the deep are dumb.” 
“ Senantd yonti kusswbbhd 
Tanhi ydli mahodadhi. 
Yod-dnakan tam sanati, 
You pirath santom eva tari. 
Rittakwmbhitpamo bdlo 
Rahado piro va pandito ti.” 
“ Loud the shallow brook doth brawl, 
Silent flows the stream that's deep. 
Noise an emptiness betrays, — 
Fullness gives no hollow sound, 
Fools half-empty pitchers seem, 
Wise men are the clear, full pools. 
BR. Morais. 





Wood Green, N.: Dee. 19, 1581. 





NOTES AND QUERTES. 

2. Crow Laxavacr.—tIn my note upon the 
ao-called “ Crow Language” (vide Indian Anfi- 
quary, vol. X. p. 183, June, 1881), I ask—“ Do any 
of the Indian peoples use ‘ secret’ languages formed 





* Soe JAfaka, p. B70. 
® Bee the Vi 


wutia, rr. 42, 43, p. 191, of Fausboll's | 


| in this manner?" Ihave just found the follow- 
‘ing answer to my own question — 


‘The women (in Brunei, Borneo) delight in 
every practice that can deceive their lords, and 
they have invented a system of speaking to 
each other in what may be called an inverted 


| language—in Malay * Bhass Balik.’ It. ia spoken 


in different ways: ordinary words have their 


: syllables transposed, o to each syllable another 


one is added. For ‘mari,’ to come, they say 
and girls often invent a new system, only con- 
fined to their intimate acquaintances: if they 
suspect they are understood by others, they 
instantly change it."—(Life in the Forests of the 
Far East : by 8. St. John, ‘Vol. I, p. 265.) 

To render the above system more clear I give 
the Malay sentence “Apa kilta dia?” (what did he 
iia it would appear with the i ted 

—" Mah-palah kiilah-talah dilah-alah P” 
a Cuatty.—What is the real derivation of 


| the common word chatty? In Winslow's Tamil 
PEE eis SUES LONE | aa eee Od EEE 


Dictionary, satfi is explained da ‘ a cooking-vessel 


| or pan,’ and this no doubt is connected with addi 


‘ajar.’ On turning up Childers’ Pali Dictionary 
I find ‘chaff (f), a chatty or earthenware vessel, 
a jar, water pot. Comp. Tamil addi.’ Now ass 
and j, and d and r, are interchangeable, addi 
and jar seem to be the same word, and our jar 
was probably taken by the Spaniards from the 
Arabs (Persian and Arabic; jarrah, a jar) vide 
Skeat’s Etymolog. Dicty. Here, however, another 
claimant stepa in, for im ‘A Sketch of the 
Kakhyen Language,’ by the Rev. J. N. Cushing, of 
Rangoon, in'the July number of the Royal Asiatic 
Society's Jowrnal (vol. XIL p. 401), occurs the 
are formed by uniting (a) two nouns, as—shat-ti, 
rice-pot.” Which of these words means “rice,” 
and which “pot,” can only be guessed from the 
knowledge that in Burmese shan, and in several 
of the Nepalese dialecta cha and ja, are the equi- 
valente for rice, raw or boiled. As the chatty is 
pre-eminently the ‘rice-pot’ of Ceylon, the coin- 
cidence at all events (if nothing more) is worthy 
of note. 
A. M. Ferovusos, Jr. 

Abbotsford Estate, Lindula, Ceylon. 

4. Howrer’s GazeTTEER.—Having seen it 
stated that a new edition of the abovenamed 
valuable work is in course of preparation, I take 
ew chagrin ra ab ak ae 


translation of the Suttanipdia (Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. x). 














L On p. 146, vol E we axe told that’ tlie ‘chief 
bathing day at the Mdgh-meld is the day of full 
moon; and on p. 15] this statement is repeated. 
at the Junction here, of which the day of full moon 
is one, the chief bathing-day is the day of the 
Amdvrasyd, the day which we English people call 
the day of the new moon. Dr. Hunter's state- 
ment is, in fact, wrong by fifteen days. The error 


arose, perhaps, from the circumstance that the — 
Hindds date the beginning of their month from 


the day of full moon. 

2. On p. 151 the writer of the article says that 
the Madgh-meld is held at the Junction of the 
Gangesand the Jamunéin December and January. 


The fact is, however, that the Meld always begins 


it extends into February. 

3. Does Weteke: at nae Se ee are 
ia held ‘on the plain below the Fort,’ and on p. 
151‘ on the plats naar the Fork’ As there happens 
to be a large plain ‘near the Fort’ on which no 
MelA is ever held, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the plain mentioned in each of these state. 
ments is one and the same. It is evident that 
the writer never visited the spot in the rainy 
months: had he done so he would have noticed 
that the * plain" he speaks of had disappeared. The 
spot haa, indeed, something of the appearance of 
a plain in the dry months: but it is, in fact, not a 
plain at all, in the ordinary sense of the term, but 
the sand-bed (formed by the Junction of the 
rivera) left high and dry when the rivers have 
receded into their narrow normal channels. If 
the writer had walked on the said ‘plain,’ he 
would have had good evidence that he was walking 
on very fine sand, on which the water rises to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet in the rains; ‘ sand- 
bed’ should be substituted for ' plain." 

Hindi Temple m the Fort, calls it ‘the under. 
was spared, probably on account of the revenue 
which Akbar'’s Government obtained from it; but 
the very considerable elevation of the Fort necessi- 
tated the building over of the Tetnple, so that 
the Temple which, in earlier times waa above. 
ground, is now said to be * under- The 
explanation is important, ti cereal ath aeons 
the difficulty of accounting for the construction 
of a place of worship in a subterrancons position. 

5. In the said Temple is the famons Atshaya- 

erikeha, or sacred banian tree (lif. ‘The un- 





decay ing treo’) celebrated in the Badan 
daa other popular books of the Hindis. The 
writer of the article in question is very far from 
orthodoxy, and must have been mourned over by 
many a learned Brihmana, He irreverently sug- 
gests that the tree is a sham, and that the priceta 
are aset-of wilful impogtors. It is,aaya he,‘ renew- 
ed maereny by the priesta when it threatens to 
decay.” If a missionary had gone eo fur as to 
unveil the deception in these bald terms, it would 
have been considered ‘bad form." The wisdom of 
the maxim of the British Government a: to 
leaving the people to the free enjoyment of their 
crn sh aria aan ae doubted by any 

understanding, but when it thus comes to 
A case of obtaining money under false pretences, it 
clearly is the duty of the ruling Power to inter- 
pose with ite function of protecting the people 





| from the rapacity of men who utilize the immense 


lewerage of an ecclesiastical position with the 
distinet design of practising fraud in order to 
transfer money from other people's pockets to 
their own. A man who is guilty of a wilful 


offence against the civil law ought not to be 
| Offence was committed in the interests of religion. 


A Government which has a reputation to-main-. 
tain can hardly lay claim to the character of 
equity if it suspends in the case of an offending 
priest a law which it relentlessly applies in the 
case of an ordinary shop-keeper. To interfere with 
the Hindis in their homage of the tree, is one 
thing,—to interfere with the priests in regard to 
their practice of obtaining immense suma of money 
by frand, is quite another. Let us hope that the 
learned Compiler of the Gasetteer will perceive the 
J. D. Bare. 





Allahabad, Jan. 27th. 





5. Own Orrnopriovs NamMes—To my note to 
“Folklore in the Panjib,” No. 10, ante, vol. X. 
p-. 331, I add the following names which have 
lately come to my notice in Kachabrt — 

(1) Ohhittar, an old shoo (Panj.). 

(2) Jhird, a broom. 

The name | Mirché, pepper, has been noted in the 
game articte (p. 032): there are two brothers, con- 


tractors, in AmbdAla, called 


| (3) ie (Mall), peppereorn, (Hind. mirch, 


(4) Kirchi (Mall), atom (Hind. kirach, a grain, 
atom }, 
KR. C. Tempus. 





Arsrt, 1882. | 
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COINS OF THE ARABS IN SIND. 
BY ED. THOMAS, F.8.S., CORRESPONDING MEM. DE L'INSTITUT ‘ 
AND OF THE ACADEMIE DEST. PETERSBOURG. 


end al | of this paper,’ thongh obscure 
and still in the infancy of its develop- 
at 6 cist and maturity which local antiquaries 
alone can ensure for it. 

Tt is in this sense that I seek the assistance 
of all those who may chance to have opportu- 
nities of securing coins, authentic MSS&., native 
home traditions, Arab tribal genealogies, or other 
waifs and stray contributions to the archmology 
of the period: falling short of the grand test of 
forther excavations tn sifu, in the Muslim capital 
of Manéirah, or, for the higher purposes of 
early Indian history, in the sacred city of 
Brahmanabad. 

The conquest of Sind by the Arabs, in s.&. 
93 (4.p. 712), constitutes a marked epoch in 
the history of the land, and is associated with 
many instructive coincidences—in its incep- 
tion, in the temporary domestication of the 
conquerors on an alien soil, and their gradual 
disappearance into obscurity. 

The daring advance of Muhammad bin Kasim 
was freely backed by the encouragement and 
support ofthe celebrated Hijaj bin Yusaf 
who so completely reversed the Khalif "Umar's 
favourite policy of non-extension of the Muslim 
boundaries to the eastward. 

It is curious to note the ease with which 
the conquerors settled themselves as residents, 
and the facile refuge this isolated corner of the 


Muhammadan world afforded to perseented or | ? 


heretical menibers of the new faith—while they 
retained among themselves, in. their new home, 
ao many of their ancient tribal divisions and 
jealousies; and it is instructive to follow the 
untold tale of ethnic subsidence and final absorp- 
tion into the Indian native clement, when the 
pure Arab blood came to be exhausted by snc- 
ceasive local admixtures, as in other parallel cases 
waacerer the mencare of enti Sie earried 


ialaue eof te drchaclogca ie Sy ris of the Sureey of WW. 
Trdio, and is pow re bg the’ author. 
them (the Arabs) waa 








with it the looge teachings of the race" beyond 
the nomadic tents of their primeval desert. 

The sole possible preface to such obscure in- 
vestigations as the present has to be gleaned 
from the casual contributions of Arabian writers 
to the annals of an outlying province, with 
which they were seldom bronght into personal 
contact. 

In framing the subjoined table of the Arab 
rulers of Sind, I have taken, as my leading 


authority, a writer who seems to have had 


extensive and exceptional knowledge of his sub- 

ject. This list was originally compiled from M. 

Re.uand’s text and translation of Balizari," 

the author in question—for my edition of Prin- 

sep's Essays, it has been further collated with 

Sir H. M. Elliot's independent work on the Arabs 

in Sina, which has ultimately been incorporated 

in his great work on The Historians of India.* 
AD. aff. 
711-712 93 1, Muhammad bin Kisim (under 
the Khalif Walid). 
2. Yazid bin Abd Kabshah al- 
Sakeak!, (under Khalif Sulsi- 
min). 

Habib bin Muhallab (under 

 Khalif Sulsimiin.) 

4."Amrfi bin Muslim Al-Babalf, 

(under the Khalif *Umar). 

5. Junald bin "Abd al rahman Al- 
Marri (under the Khalif His- 
him). 

. Tamim bin Zaid Al-"Utht. 

7. Al hakim bin ‘Awinah Al- 
Kalbi. 
(‘Amra bin Mohammad). 
(Sulaimin bin Hishim—Aba 
Al-Ehabib), under the "Ab- 
blside EKhalifs. 
8. "Abd al rahman bin Moelim "Al 
Abdi, defeated by the local 
Governor of the previons 
Ummath Ehalifs. 
Aba Safir Abmad bin Yahyn ibn Jabir al Balieari, 
usd aay author of the gy! aby] cr = SF flourish. 
ed at the et Po Sroreetls Sch 


Khaldon, p. Fragments A 
di Inde, 
eget inde, pemnsnn A tale A a in 


14-715 «(06 8. 
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1 Ad. 
725-726 107 &. Mandir bin Jambir Al-Kalbi. 


10. Masa bin E*asab, Al-Tamfmi, 
overpowers Manédr. 
Tohfat ul Kirdm attributes 
this victory to Dédd bin "Ali.) 
140 11. Hishim bin *Amrd Al-Taghlabi. 
12, "Amar bin Haff bin *Usmiln, 
Hasirmard: transferred to 
Africa in A. HL 151, 
770-1 154 18. Rdh bin Hatim. (a.n. 160-1P). 
B00 184 14. Daa bin Yaztd bin HAtim. 
15. Bashir bin Déitd (about 200 
a.H.—Reinand). 
16. Ghaséin bin "Abdd. 
17. Méza bin Yahin bin Kidlid, Al 
Barmaki (dies in 221 s.4., 
E36 ap.) 
18. ‘Amriin bin Misa; (killed by 
Umar bin Abdul Aniz). 
19. Fas! bin Mahin. 
20. Muhammad bin Fazl; his bro- 


foro 


628 213 


ther Mahiin rebels, eat etar! | 
tually the native races regain | 


possession of the soil. 

"Yakib bin Lais, founder of the 
dynasty of the Saffiiris.. 

Tn addition to the circumscribed kingdoms of 
Manéiirah and Multin, there were other quasi- 
independent Muslim governments at Bania, 
where "Umar, theson of 'Abdal "Aziz Hab bari, 
seems to have held sway," and ot Kaed ir, 
where the governor, in Ibn Haukal's time 

* Ton Hankal, p. 231. 

a 

gg nee fe FO ee Dee 


Blliot’s Historians, vol iF a7, 08. 
he mech eg ony 
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int lew gourerneurs." — 





1 

tle all del oe Pe tate noe ile 

there.” “At the same time I rigitod el Manitirah, 

the king of that country: waa then (gy! y+ yolal ly] 

al}o8 of the family of Hubbér bin el Avwad,’” p. 886,— 
i 





and the other 
al subject may be cited 


(The | 





(a. p. 943), was Mn’tn bin Abmad.* “But in all 





theese cages, as indeed at ManSiirah and Multén 
themselves, the KAutbah, or public prayers, were 
conscientiously read in the name of the Ehalif 
of Baghdad, 

I have one preliminary remark to make with 
tics of the nnmismatic remains discovered by 
Mr. Bellasis in a.p, 1856, near the old site of 
Brahmanibid and the identification of the 
Muslim town of Maniirah, as tested by the 
produce of the inhumed habitations hitherto 
excavated, in the fact of the very limited 
number of purely Hind’ coins found among the 
and that the former, aa a rule, seem to bave been 
of no individoal uniformity or appearance of 
age such as shoald connect them directly with 
the ancient Hindd capital of that name." 

The first coin admitted into the following list 


is not supposed to belong directly to the pro- 


vince of Sind. It has been inserted in this 

place with a view to trace the apparent proto- 

type, upon which the arrangement of the central 
reverse devices of the local coinage was based. 
Singstar iguana ce NI bin Muslim, 

irtaally, within homan limits, the king-maker 

of the line of the Abbaside Khalifs His domi- 





| follows —Kodhmah ob. 887 an. (cen oe 
1862, p. 108 145 Gledwin's A othe >. 
al 
137, # ohio.) Markova Tei eet A 
170; 


oe the ten a7) Bini Oriental & 
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rigin and its dependencies, enabled him to 
dictate to the Western Muhammadan sections 
of the joint creed, a change in the succession of 
their vicegerents upon earth. As Supreme gover- 


nor of the eastern provinces, he necessarily | 


nominated his own Lieutenants in Seistin, and 
henoo ‘we see the anomaly, in these coins, of the 
introduction of pictorial devices in the body of 
the or ily exclusive Kufic legenda. 
pened at Ragwan sin Musi. 
No. 1, Copper. aa. 133, 4, 5, 6. (a. 750-753, 4)" 
Obeiree 
rary 
‘a—Ury 
omy. 





Margin ple 3 easiore p09 18 4t Local | 


Mies uaild'y ob Be 
‘Tn the name of God. This (piece) is one of 
the number the Amir, Abd al Rahman bin 
Muslim, caused to be struck in A. g. 135." 
Reverse. 
o—ez” 
all) Sys | 
Margin. 5, Vet fle let yb 
oti ig Bye VI 
“Say, I donot ask for it o hire—only the 
love of my kinsfolk.” (Kurdn, 42, 22.,)° 
Manéve tae son or Jawnun, Al Kalbi. 


No, 2. Copper. Weight, 33 grains. Size, 
6 of Mionnet's scale. Mr. Bellasia's collection. 
Manéirab, a. a. ? 

yay 

gots ally 

W .Say3 9 
Margin.—lIllegible. 

Area : rie 

at Jes 


Margin : B)ptiell cp [URE Se) eral om 
you dy yt] Lee 
saaFrabas Reconsio (1885 p18) Site (Jone collection 
SP lL Rehan Symbola ad numaniam, 
(Upsala, 1856), p. 8; t, Saveihenees 








“In the name of God, this copper coin was 
struck, af Manéfirah, under the orders of 
Manéii(r). 

No. 3. Copper. Size 4. Mr. Bellasis. 

Mandtirah, a. o. F 
Obverse. 
Device: Altogether effaced and obliterated. 
Ravers. 
Area : 


Y 


al Syms 
Margin : be gy ;ehb —@ Gyo [A] ot 
». othe & 5A] 
*Anp uL-RanMan. 
No. 4. Copper. Size 5. Weight 44 grains. 
Obverse. —Central device, a quatrefoil, or star, 


reduced to four points, 3X on the sides of 


_ which are disposed, in the form of a square, the 


words cyt y/laue 43) Jee dex*. The outer 
margin of the piece is ornamented with a line of 
dots enclosed within two linear circles, with four 
small dotted semicircles to fill in the ‘space left 
vacant by the square central legend. 

Reverse.—A scalloped square, surrounded by 
dota, within which, arranged in three lines, are 


the words,» wee yifow aU il; the con-- 


eluding word I am nnable to decipher, even 
from the best specimens at present available— 
it is possibly and probably the name of 'Abdul- 





| ralmoan's Arab tribe. 


When the English Government originate 
the decoration of “a Star of India,” they . | 


perhaps not aware that Sind had already a 
competitive star of its own; a very special and 


discriminative symbol, which attained sach 
permanent recognition in and around the pro- 
vince itself, that the device here discovered on 
"Abdulrahman's coins continued to constitute, 
in o slightly modified form, the typical emblem 
of the state, down to the time of Taj-aod-din 
Ilduzg, thetrusted lieutenant of Muhammad bin 
Siim,eventually independent Sulfdn of Sind, and 
likewise that of his opponent and successor Kubi- 


_ ¢hah, another general of the G hori conquerors 


poares deacon recs). igs rau aly cede rt eri 
85, 00. Khalifes Orientaus (St. Pétersboarg, 1878), 
Py Prolamce Palmers translation, vol I, p20. 
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of Rae ete established himself in Sind about — 


600 a.u. (1203-4 a.p.) to fall at last before the 
troops of the chivalric Jalil- nd-din Ehirizmi, 
who, in his turn, had to swim the Indus for his 
life, before the hordes of Chingis Khan. 
distinctive symbol was a six-pointed “star” 
beneath the conventional outline figure of the 
Rijpit horseman, (Prinsep’ s Essays, Plate xxvi. 

45)2° Kubichah follows in the occasional use of 
the star (No. 87, p. 101), and Sultin Altamsh’s 

coinage, ssihineke to recognise the local device 


in the six-rayed star which occupies the centre 
of the obverse device (Id. Pl. xxvi. 48). The 


coins of Uzbeg Pai, the Indian general of Jalal- 
nd-din, struck at Multin, reproduce the identical 
cluster of the seven stara of the Sah Kings, 
and the Guptas'' which discriminating mark 
survived, till very lately, on the native currencies 
of Udaipir and Ujjain."* 
Mcgamman. 
No. 5. Copper. Size 3. 

A unigne coin of apparently similar type, 
(though the obverse is, in this case, absolutely 
blank), replaces the name of 'Abd-ul-rahman 
on the reverse by that of 4+= Muhammad. 
The concluding tribal term seems to be identical 
with the designation embodied in the Knufic 
scroll at the foot of the reverse of No. 4. 

"ABDALLAH. 

No. 6. Copper. 
Obverse.—Device ag in No, 4 ('Abd-nol-rab- 
Legend : M1ox9 [all ys] Som® 
Reverse —Blank, 

No. 7. Copper. Size 3}. Weight 19 grains. 

Obverse.—Contral device the conventional 
four-pointed star, as in No. 4,around which, ina 
circular acro!ll, may be partially read the formula 
a) typo Y soa, ay yl ary, 


Reverse.—Central device composed of the — 


name of 4U|o.¢ Abd-allak; the two portions 


fiduz's | 


The marginal legend is arranged in the 
form of a square, and consists of the words 
ee P91] MN Spey de® 

No. 8. Silver. Size 2. Weight 8-4 grains. ** 

In this example palm-branches, roses, stars, 


and all other mundane devices are rejected and 


replaced ‘by simple Kufic legends of sacred 


| import—so insisted upon by the more rigorous 


ow and #1! being crossed at right angles, #0 as | 


to form a fughra or monogrammic imitation of 
the outline of oe star with four pointa of the 
” No. 24, ibid. wrvi. 47 and p. 31 of my Pathan Kings 


od ig pa ey OE Ind. vol 11, plate vii, Gig, 0-18, 
con Urefal Tat of pee ae. , Let Prinsep's 





some are so mingte as to weigh only 12 gr. 


een ae odie ‘eiaaed: Bron Oe so-called | 


Muhammadans—to the following effect : 
Obverse— isis y goo, alr yt aly 
No.9. Copper, bearing similar legends. Other 

specimens vary in the division of the words, and 

omit the title of Al-Amir, 
Baxv-Dicp. (Diitid-putra’s ?)** 
No. 10. Silver. Weight, ? grains. My cabinet. 


Jim) Syl rs 
al* yy “Is 





The archaic form of Kufic stamped on these 
eoing would under ordinary circumstances have 
placed them in a far earlier position, in point 
of time, than their apparent associates in size 
and style, whose almost identical legends are 
couched in leas monumental letters ; but I pre- 
fer to attribute any divergence in this respect 
to local rather than epochal inflnences, regard- 
ing which we have bad so many instractive 
lessons in the parallel home alphabets of 
India."* 

Baxv-'U mar. 

No. Il. Silver. Size 1j. Weight 9 grains. 
Obverse.—Legends arranged in five lines, 
Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete the 

E Keverse—Kufic legends in three lines. 

Jee a eee 

I am inclined to identify this ruler with the 
Abtil Mangar "Umar bin Abdallab, indicated in 
the general note p. 90 anfe, aa the reigning 
sovereign of Mansirah, in a. 300— , at the 
period of the geographer M’astidi’s visit to the 
valley of the Indus, and of whom he speaks 


¥ Did -patres, Journ RB, As, Sots, rol. VIL pay. 


in ite tion ha 
balk aehreastree the Ditid bin ’ "Al Wn “Abbe, Noy 10 in 
teabore it pS 89—the adveranry of M arcane eats 


Apnit, 1832.} 


further in the following aa “There is 
some relationship between the royal family of 


el-Manstrah and the family of esh-Shawirib, | 


the Eadi, PE aad od ele louel UT for the kings 
of el-Mansiirah are of the family of Habbir 
ben el-Aswad, 9; 3! ur) 4* and have the name 
of Beni "Amr ben *Abd el- Aziz el-Karshi, i 
ere | pep | 42 ppt pee who is to be distinguished 
from ‘Amr ben "Abd el-Aziz ben Merwin, the 
Omaiyide (Khalif)."""* 
No. 12. Copper. Size, 4. Weight 35 grains. 


Common. 
exception thet the » is placed, for economy of 
space, in the opening between the two ,J's of 
4). The die execution of these pieces is 
generally very degraded. 
No. 13. Copper. Sige, 3). Weight 21 iii 
Unique. Mr. Bellasis. ManSirah, an... 4. 





Obverae.— Blank. 

Steverse.— 

Centre nae Seay Alb sce crave “i 
Margin: ...... § Gy! B= iyyeidlyy .. 


Banu "Umar. 

No. 14. Copper. Size, 4}. Weight 36 grains. 
Unique. Sir Bartle Frere. 
Obverse.—Central device, four lines crossing 

each other at a common centre, so as to form a 
species of star of eight points; four of these are, 
however, rounded off by dota. 

Legend, arranged as a square: 

a— A Spey dom 
with single dots at the corner angles, and two 
emall circles filling in the vacant spaces outside 
of each word. 

Margin.—Two plain circular lines, with an 
onter circle of dots. 

Reverse.—Central legends in three lines 
within a triple circle composed of dots, circleta, 
and an inner plainline.. I transcribe the legend, 
with due reservation, as: 


4p Phe Ary yee gly AL 
1. wa of Gold, p. 835. The Arabic tert 
PATS eer 
7 ng n Houka Ok eg 
! eesor Dowson a mi : 
AE Gai crcl 808° Ac. who. Ts re 
incidentally mentions: “ Autrefo, l'on portait dans I'Inde 


lea diniles da Sind 138), 9 og! tps! | beat ws) 
(4p oho 1 pio! | dont chacan &yuivalsit a trois dindrs 
ordinaires ¢t pment —(°!5 Ley) p. 153, Reinacd's 
tranalation. 

ragesege a gay 
to 3 Mithhals, This was the modern 


a in the silver coins, with the- 
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AMMAD. 
No. 15. Silver. Weight? grains. Dr. Burgess. 
Obverse. 
yeary 
Bom y all 
a) S23 
Reverse. oex* 
Js—~) 
cee yt allt 
heme | 
"Anp-aLtan (Wali and Malik). 
No. 16. Silver: New coins. Dr. Burgess. 
Obverze. 
Heverse. 
uw) alll 
al) | one 
wfle 5 





In terminating this brief notice of the Mubam- 
madan coins of Sind I wish to advert, moment- 
arily, to the information obtained from the 
early Arabian travellers in India, respecting 
the mixed currencies of Sind and the adjoming 
provinces. 

The merchant Sulaiman, a.a. 237 (a.p. 851), 
is the first who affords us any insight into the 
condition of the circulating media of the land; 
he tells us that, among other pieces used in 
commerce in the dominions of the Falherd, 
Tdtariya dirhams took a prominent place, and 
that these were reckoned in value as equal to 1} 
of the ordinary coins of the King." 

The identification of this term Téleriya haa 
formed the subject of much vague speculation ; 
M. Retnand's latest conjecture pointed at a 
dorivation from the Greek orrarnp, Stater.“* 
Saye a 

7, et sag. and my Anci Indian W 
of the International Numisnerta 
“ "Le monnaie qui creule dans ses Etate 


gpd ak ‘on nomme thatherya, ©» th) 
ces pilose es et demi 


») OF, 
Kenge 
pp. 12, 


Srrien, Hinde i —~ a i; Paria, 1545, 
‘Tod's 
gece Prope Fram el irl 1 86 stn ee 


Talat swiya. 
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I Taenlt have, for ae past, | caaatente held 


that the trne term waa to be found in Tdhiriya, 
the name of a dynasty dominant above all 
others in Eastern Asia at the period of the 
-merchant’s visit to India,*” 

This conclusion has gradually been strength- 
ened by the discovery of the exact generic arord 
in the unique Oxford MS. text of Ibn Khurdiid- 
bah,2? and in the more critical version of 
Mas'‘andi,™ lately published in Paris. 

To these evidences Iam now able to-add the 
definite legend of a coin of Talhah bin Tahir, 
strock at Bust, on the Helmund, in a.n. 209 
(ap, B24), 

Parnas iy Tan, 4.8. 200, 

No. 17. Copper: size, 6}; weights, 30, 31, 
and 22°5 grains, Bust. a.n. 209 (a.p. B24). 
Two specimens, Cunningham collection, British 
Musenm. <A third coin, recently acquired, by 
the B, M., contributes the legible name of the 
Mint.™ 

Obverse,— 

Centre :—4! ys) pomy aly yl ay y 
Margin :-—S oy ,-laliaa Gps a!) pom 
wiley & 

Reverse —Central device, a reduced Sasanian 
head, to the right, with the usnal Rowing 
back-hair, and traces of the conventional wings 
above the cap; the border of the robe is bossed 
or beaded. 

In front of the profile the name of &=! 
Al Talhah is inserted. 

Margin :-— "9! @ 2) be ally ay oe=* 

a axe cso ale isle 

This coin has farther claims upon our atten- 

tion in its testimony to the survival of old 





© ‘The Arable text of ¥'ak dbl, edited by Juynboll (Lugd, 
Bat., 1861), sires the dates of thia fami aa follows :— 


Fala ta eee _— a 4.D, 830-1 
nT Abie oe 3 
feos se Ae 230 aD. BES 
bin bin Pair Sen 4.8. 245 «.p, 668-5 
See s Eeniye, vol. 1h, U. Tx p. 806; Hass 
Lian ( sr baeet mecirh ta 28 ke, nag de 
M. B. da ti ! 
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[Avan 1892. 


types and the coatintty of the recognition of 


Sasanian devices in Seistin, extending, in its 
local inflaences, even to the confessed followers 
of Islim, up to so late a period as 209 years 
after the Hijerah of Muhammad. 

Considered under this aspect of fixity of 
national designs, it may instruct us in the 
classification of some of the parallel devices 
previously noticed,** about which our knowledge 
is at present indeterminate in the extreme. We 
know from the later developments of the Indo- 
Muhammadan coinages issued by the immediate 
successora of Mahmid of Ghazni,** that the 
Eastern Turki Muslims were less strict in their 
denunciations of emblems and figures, than their 
presumedly more orthodox co-religionists of the 
Weat, and that in these cases the Northern 
invaders of Indian freely accepted the national 
types of the conquered kingdoms, which in this 
sense may furnish data for tracing back and 
discriminating the earlier examples of parallel 
assimilations. 

To return to the material estimates of the 
Sind i currencies, we are in ® position to cite 
the consecutive testimony of Ishtakbri and Ibn 
Haukal, whose verbatim texts in their latest 
exhaustive form are reproduced in the foot- 
note."* These restored versions authorize ns to 
infer that there were, among other impinging 
or still extant national methods of weighing and 
estimating metallic values infer se, cortain market 
rates, Or prices current, for international ex- 





| changes, which were quoted in fractions at that 


time, as our half-crowns still count, in defiance 
of decimals, in the London stock lists, 

From these returns we gather that there 
were coins termed “ Victorious” equivalent to 
five ordinary dirhams in the local exchange, 





* Tsbtakbri — @4)° bs = § ata peo saiy 
IPT AL Mie ye pals ply? Led yo 
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and that, concurrently the Bisir or open 
market recognized os totally different scale, 





based upon a coinage only plus jth or Jed 
beyond the home issues. 

With the very imperfect numismatic materials 
extant, it would be presumptuous to pretend 
to on even ees the coin weights and 


crossway as Manfirah; but I could quote within 
narrow geographical or epochal limits, such 
extreme variationa of weights of dinirs, dirhams 
and copper coins at discretion, that, if I wished 
it, I might prove almost any given sum to 
momentary demonstration, an exercise which, 
as a collector of positive facts, I specially desire 





IS BEZAWADA ON THE SITE OF DHANAKATAKA? 


In a paper read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1880 by Mr. R. Sewell, M. C.5.," the 


author argues that the town of Bezawida must | 


certainly have been the capital of the kingdom 
of Dhanakachaka (Dhanakataka) mentioned by 
Hiwen Thsang in the seventh century ; and he 
supports his theory by statements to which his 
residence on the spot naturally gave consi- 
derable weight, and which might be regarded 
as final by any one unacquainted with the 
evidence he alludes to. 

The modern town of Bezawada lies on the 
north bank of the River Krishul, and abuts on 
the west side ona steep hill—the Kanaka Durga 
Konda or Indranilidri hill; on the north and 
north-east are two isolated bills, and at a short 


distance to the east is another. The western hill © 
comes down pretty close to the river, but is 


being quarried away on its southern end, along 
which the road passes to the west. Nearly right 
opposite to it, on the south side of the river, 
is a similar hill,—Sitinagaram Konda—and 
tradition says these hills were once joined, but, 
by some interference of the gods, a way was 
made betwoen them for the passage of the 
River, which had previously flowed some miles 
to the northwards. Across the river here is 
now made the great Krishpi duikaf, or dam 
forming the head of the tanal system of the 
province. Lastly, a mile orso further up, on 
the south side, is the Undavalli hill, in which 
are some caves to which allusion will be made 
presently. 

Hiwen Thsang’s account of the capital of the 
kingdom in his time, at first sight certainly, 
quite answers to thesesurroundings of Bezawida. 
He speaks of a Samghirima or Buddhist monas- 


* Jour R. Ae, Boe, rig val. XII, pp. 98-109, 


* Beal's version. last portion, however, he 
suggests an alternative rendering, vis. “At the back of 





tery on a hill to the east of the town, and of 
another very splendid one on the west, both of 
the Mahiyana school. He says :— 

“Placed on a mountain to the east of the 
city is to be seen the convent called the Pirva- 
éfli Sathghirima; ona mountain to the west 
of the city is the Avaraéili Samghirima. An 
early king of this country cohstructed achattya 
here in honour of Buddha; he bored ont the 
rivercourse, constructing a road through it; he 
made in the sides of the mountain long galleries, 
wide chambers connecting them one with 
another along the whole course of the scarp."” 

Now Mr. Sewell asserts that the little hill 
to the north-east of the town is the site of the 
Pirvasili monastery. “There is,” he says, 
‘no dispute about this,” and he contends that 
the hill to the west is the site of the Avaradfli, 
and the great cave in the Undavalli hill to the 
south-west is that to which, Hiwen Thsang 
relates that Bhivavivéka retired to awnit the 
arrival of the Bédhisattwa Maitroya, and where 
he disappeared in a hole of the rock which 
closed behind him. So far the evidence is most 
plausible: but if the hills on each side the town 
were 8o covered with splendid Bauddha struc- 
tures, what has become ofthem? Surely some 
traces would be left. 

On the north-east hill, indeed, aré some rock- 
hewn steps and remains of caves, both above 
and at the bottom. It is evident also from the 


| abundant brick remains and some cut stone, 


that there were once buildings on the platform 
atthe top. But the caves below, and what 
remains of them are left above, are all unmis- 
takeably Brihmagical and not Bauddha, and no 
carving or images have been found to show that 


the mountain he oonstracted a oavern in connection with 
these chambers."" 
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the seuotaral buildings there were even =a 


gious edifices, or that there were any sculptures 
upon them. 

Some stress is laid on a black stone image, 
somewhat defaced, now at the library, Those 
acquainted with the forms of the images of 
both sects and of those of Mahdydégi or Dhar- 
marija in the Saiva caves of the Dumar Léna 
at Elura and at Elephanta, will acknowledge 
how easily an abraded figure of one sect may 
be mistaken for that of another. I have no 
reason, however, to doubt that the image in 
question is Jaina, of about the 12th or 13th 
century, similar to some I dug up at Elura a 
few years ago. 

The caves in the west hill are more numerons 
and are in sufficient preservation to shew that 
they also were all Brahmanical, and may belong 
to about the seventh or eighth century or later. 
Yet here Mr. Sewell asserts, the Avaraailii monas- 
tery stood, and “its remains are still to be seen.” 
I examined the hill side with some care, but nei- 
ther among the caves nor in the structural re- 
mains on the ridge of the hill, did I finda frag- 
ment of any kind that could be mistaken for 
Buddhist work. The scarps and platforms, to 
which he points as the sites of splendid struc- 
tural monastic buildings, are in every way 50 
like old quarries that they are not at all likely 
to be taken for anything else. These scarps are 
very perpendicular and lofty, and have rode 
images of Hanumiin, &c. carved at various 
heights on them,—in some cases so high aa to 
suggest that they were made by the quarrymen 
while the excavation was going on at about the 
level at which these figures are; and if this 
conjecture is correct, it would indicate that these 
works are of no great age. 
other similar examples of hewing out platforms 
for merely structural buildings; and even 
these are far tco limited to afford space for 
buildings of any great extent or magniioanes, 
There is, moreover, nothing to show why such 
spots should have been selected to hew ont plat- 
forms at, rather thay any other more commanding 
position where the labour would not have been 
so great; nor is there a fragment of carved 
stone on them indicative of Buddhism." 

a The haneeeol two Bauddha images found by 


Sewell on the ofher aldo of the the hill’conld hardly 
have come from the cast onat cide of it, 


Care pp. O7f, 


Then we have no | 


For an socount of the large cave at Undaralli aco 


As to the large cave at Undavalli,* which is 
more to the west than “south” of Bezawida, 
Mr. Sewell argued that it might have been 
primarily Bauddha and afterwards converted 
into a Vaishnava temple. But there is not the 
slightest evidence of this; and the “curious 
crack in the rock at the back of the third 

y, —“ which might have given rise to the 
legend” of Bhivavivéka, “the celebrated master 
of the Sdstras,"—is only an ordinary flaw. 

Either then the two hills to the west and 
north-east of Bezawida were not the sites of 
the AparagilA and Parvadéila Sarnghirdmas 
described by Hiwen Thsang, or he must have 
exaggerated the magnificence of the buildings 
in an unusual way, while every vestige of them 
must have been utterly destroyed soon after 
his time to make way for Brihmanical and 
plain brick and stone buildings; and as these 
monasteries belonged to the Mahiyina school, 
they mist have contained numerous images, of 
which surely some indications would have 
left. Hiwen Thsang would surely not have 
omitted to say so if they were only made of 
wood and tinsel; and as, according to his state- 
it is not likely that buildings of any such perish- 
able materials would have lasted for a century 


| afterwards. Nor in such a case would he have 


compared their magnificence to “the palaces of 
Baktria.” One is almost forced to think he 
referred to the great stipa at Amarivati, or 
some such similar work. And there were 
others, for at Jaggayyapeta, about 30 miles 
N. W. from Amarivati, was another fine stiipa, 
perhaps constructed very soon after Aéoka’s 
time, and perhaps restored during the reign 
of Purushadatta Miidhariputra. 

It is still possible, however, that the Capital 
was at Bezawida, but that, owing to some omis- 
sion or confusion in the text of Hiwen Thaang, 
we do not read his account aright: for there 
is no evidence that two great Bauddha monas- 

Of the caves both in the hills ronnd Beza. 
wida itself and at Undavalli, it may be men. 
tioned that the majority, if not all of them, are 
Vaishnava works, of very poor execution, in a 
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rock so veined and frinble as to be but ill-adapted 
for the excavation of rock temples; and all 
of them appear to be of as Inte a date as, or 
‘even Inter than, the caves at Mahivalipuram, 
say of from the 7th to the 9theentury. There is 
none of the display of wealth in their extent and 
decoration that we find in the Brihmanical caves 
of Elura, Elephanta, Bidimi, &c.—nothing, in 
fact, to indicate that they were executed at the 


expense of powerful princes reigning in the city | 


beside which they are. 
Mr. Sewell cavils at General Cunning: 
assumption that the name of the capital ible 
of és Hiwen Theang was Dhanakataka,* 
but an inscription at Nisik and two othersfrom 
Amarivati speak of Dianakata or Dham- 
fia kata ka as the name of a city, the Sanskrit 
equivalent of Dhanyakataka—the abode of 
the wealthy.’ It was undoubtedly o different 
place from the Dhénukikats mentioned so fre- 
quently in the inscriptions of the weatern caves, 
and which must have been somewhere on or 
near the west coast. But that Dhanokataka 
was ot Amardvatt itself or at Dharant- 





kéta, 1am not quite prepared to say. Hiwen 


Thsang would surely have mentioned the Krishna 
river by name, if it had been on its banks: he is 
in the habit of noting such natural features. 

But in the giparam of the present temple of 
Amartdvarn st Amarivyati is an inscription of 


which Mr, Fleet has favoured me with the | 


fdllowing outline :-—‘It is of the time of king 
Annav ita, the son of V4ma, who is said 
to be of the lineage of Préla, and whose 
kingdom was included between the rivers 
Brahmakundtand Krishnavén! and 
GautamtorGodAvart. Annavita's Man- 
iri or Séndpati was Véma or Mallayo- 
vima, (called Pallaviiditya—‘the sun of the 
Pallava’s—in the Telugu version) the son of 
the hereditary Manffl Eéta or KReétaya- 
malla; he acquired the title of Jaganobba- 
ganda (sole hero in the world) by defeating 
the Yavanns (Musalmans), who came to attack 
his sovercign; and he set up the god Amart- 
évara at the city of Sri-Dhanyavatipura 
on Vichaspativira, the day of the hooded enake 





= ea 
' Madras Governenent Procesdings, lat Nov. 1878, No. 


162), pp. Hi, oi nana 
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* opulent fo. and dhdnys, ‘grain’; if therefore we 
tho Pali’ Dhashfiakate’ os Saar Pal to the Sans- 
krit * have the exact correlative of 


| Ip auch onan, Mr. Fleet 


(iiarkvhts. the Sth) j in the month Srivana of 


Saka 1283 (1361-2 a. p.) the Plava Samvateara.’ 
Mr. Sewell himself has referred to this inserip- 
tion, which shows that the name of Amarivati 


owas changed im or since the 14th century, and 


that its previous name Dhinyavati bore a re- 
semblance both in form and sense to Dha- 
nyakataka,—in fact may be taken as itsexact 
equivalent.’ 

Bot Amardvati, if we cxeept the Di- 
paldinne Stipa, has but little evidence of 
being o place of much antiquity. The temple 
in its present form and extent is probably not 
much over a hundred years old; owing how- 
ever to the obstructivences of the Brihmans 
access is denied to ita interior, It contains a 
number of inscriptions, mostly in Telugu, of 
which I have secured copies in. facsimile, and 


more of its history: indeed one mscription on 
the wall south of the east entrance to, the 


shrine, dated 8. 1548, records the erection of a 
temple to Siva at Dharanikota. The gépn- 
ram is confessedly the work of the Zammdar 
of the place, towards the end of last century. 
Possibly the lowest portion of it may be the 
remains of a much older work; and in it are 
three pillars bearing inscriptions, one of which 
has been quoted above. But these pillars may 
well have been brought from some other temple, 
at Dharanikota, and built in here; we know 
that the builder wns in the habit of pullingdown 
temples for materials with which to build others. 
Dhaoranpikota, on the other hand, is 
evidently a very ancient place, surrounded 
originally by great artificial ramparta, the 
height of the remains of which, especially 
on the west side, testifying to the prodigious 
Jaisss) Vinee tail aati ean expended on them 
and to the consequent importance of the place. 
To the north-west has been a great artificial 


lake, and one can scarcely doubt that in days 


when the rampart and lake were entire, 
Amarivati was but one of ita suburbs, To 
the east, and between this old city anil the foot 
of the neighbouring hills, where so many 
dolmens or rude-stone burying places are still 
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to be seen, stood the great Mahichaitya; 
and to the west, at about the same distance, a 
quarter of a mile south of the rock bearing an 
inscription of Vishnuvardhbana, stood 
another Chaityna of considerable size, of which 
every vestige, except a few scattered bricks of 
large size, have long since been carried off. 
This is the Kirchi-tippa. Thus Dhara- 
nikota had its own Western and Eastern 
Chaityas at least, thongh they were not on hills. 

Let us now look at the testimony of the 
marbles :—In the British Museum is a slab 
from a richly carved frieze at Amaravati, 
bearing part of an inscription in one long line," 
the beginning of which is lost. What is left, 
after an enumeration of ‘danghters, grand- 

deyadhawma kdritah Diaiiakatemahdchetiya 
chetiyapatd be2 pdtuka 3 witise puphagatiyam 
pafasaitiaro cha mahdehetiye chautho bhago 
Rijagiriyanah ufaraddére podithapitaa sava- 
valdnalicha hitasughatha ti 


| —which Dr. Buhler rendare:—(Theee peraone) 


“made this meritorious gift at Dhanakata, 
at the great Chaitya (vig,)—two, 2, chaitya- 
patjas, 3 pitakas, an ultadwa, a pushpagatida® 


| anda paffasanetera, and (further) at the great 


Chaitya the fourth part of the northern gate— 
of the Rajagiriyas—bas been erected, for the 
welfare and happiness of all living beings, 
Thus [fe 

Again at the Stipa, I found on a slab an 
inscription of which the greater part is legible, 
and which begins thus :— 

Sidhaw || Namo Dhagapate Logatichesa’’ 
Dhawiiokatakdsah upasobasa 

Godiputasa Budharakhitesa gharaniya(m? ) 
cha padumiya pusachahaghasa Budhi, &e, 

These two are the only inscriptions on which 
I have found the name of a place, and they 
seem to point to Dhanakataka as being 
the city beside the Chaitya, i. ¢, where the 
modern -decayed village of Dharanikota 


now 1s, 


SANSKRIT GRANTS AND INSCRIPTIONS OF GUJARAT KINGS. 
Nos. TI. axp IV. 
PRASASTIS OF NANAKA, A COURT POET OF KING VISALADEVA OF GUJARAT. 
BY H. H. DHEUVA, B.A., LL.B. 


lam indebted to my friend Sistri Vrajlil 
Kalidis for « loan of his copy of the Praéastis 
of Ninika here published. 
for him by RK. 8. Hargovinddis Dwirkadis, 
Educational Inspector, Baroda State, from n 
stone tablet at Kodindra (Kotiiirapura of 
the Jaina chroniclers), in Kathiiwid. 

In this case ] have not the benefit of a faithful 
impression, but fortunately the tablet seems to 
have suffered little from time, and is easily read. 
The Pradastis are metrically correct throughout, 
but at I, v. 14 there is a mislection by the 
copyist in the name of the Nigara lady Sihavi, 
wife of Govinda. 

The mistakes in Pr. J, y. 27 and ¥. 32 and 
I], vv. 5, 7, 8 are clerical blunders. The 
v. 20 of Pr. I] errs as v. 14 of the other docs, in 
the quaintly spelt propor names. The language 
of the note at the foot of I] is as irregular aa 
are many others of its kind. 





7 tee « Tree and Serpent Worship, plate 
. soudee "etek wihfiec stands here for uniea, which T would 
it cas 
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The Praéastis I and IT record the inangurn- 
tionof the Sirasvata Kridiketana and 
SdrasvataSarovaraor the Sirasvata, 
i. ¢ Sarasvati's Pleasure-mansion and Lake, 
respectively, by a Nigara poet—Nanika, atthe 
court of Visalndevn. The first Pragasti beors 


no date; but seems to be the earlier of the two, 


us it stands first. Still we must note thut it is 
later in date than V. Sam. 1518 when king 
Visaladeva died ; for in ‘No. I, Visaladeva is said 
to be already a Tridaga Subpida, a friend of the 
goda (v.27). Again No. lrepresents Nanikna- 
bhiti in the full enjoyment of youthful life, in 

affluence, a learned court favourite, a poet, and 
a literary patron. He has about him a ring of 
poets, among whom is Hiila-Sarasvati, the author 
of the Prasasti. His brother is at court in an 
eminent situation. He has a virtuous eon and a 
wife, beautiful, loving, pure, and devoted. The 
poet winds up his eclogiam with a benedictive 





found at Amarkrati. Mr. Fleet 


suggests that ushbios 
pup mane otro ‘nine purl pagalidas,”” 
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verse addressed to the loving pair and their 
son. No. Il again represents Naniike os fairly 
settled in high life, reaching it by his ability 
and acquireiments. King Visaladeva has sta- 
tioned him at Somanitha Pattana witha grant 
commissioning hiin to perform Srdddha for 
him. To him Séyla-rasd or quietiam is now 


the most acceptable state. His time is devoted | 


to ablutiona and sacred or charitable duties. 
The second inscription bears the date V. Sat. 


1328, ten years subsequent to the date assigned _ 


to the death of King Visaladeva. 

From the two Prasasiis we gather a fair bio- 
graphy of the poet. The Vighela dynasty 
of Dhavalakkak (Dholka), founded by Dha- 
vala, a son of Kuméirap4la'’s mother's sister, 
and father and grandfather of Arnordja 
afid Lavanaprasida respectively, was distin- 
igiithed for its patronage of literature and 
poetry. At the court of Viradhavala and 
Lavanaprasida, or rather that of their ministers 
Vastupila and Tejahpila, there was ever a 
constellation of poets of all castes and creeds. 
Among them was Raja Purohita 5émeévara, the 
author of the Kirtti-Kawmwii, The Jaina 
ministers themselves too, as the chroniclers and 
this their protégé the Purchita would represent, 
were pocta. Virndhavala dies; the violent 


Virema is artfully removed by the minister; | 


Visaladeva succeeds his father at Dholkn ac- 
cording to Rijagekhara in V. 8. 1298, The 
revolution is effected almost calmly. But an 
insignificant party-fray ruined the minister, 
and led to his fall. The Niagara Mantri Nigada 
or Nigadeva succeeds him. Harshagani, the 
author of Vastupdlacharita, describes it bitterly 
in the following terms :— 


a ei eT asa sae: 


araaerres waar: || Il 

wa divequreant? Tet sya 4 Il 
(qeaaraT aes wea Aas: TA: 

ahyartt agers: Tia swe: ||P Il 
Ceti belt a eee ea || F< Il 

saa arare (7) arary ort arreafen: |e I 
Ate RTS acaeTaa: |i <? Il 


Translation. 
‘The extent of the Samrijya | 
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him (i. ¢. Visaladeva) was (made) by degrees 
as great as that of Sri-Viradhavala, through 
the power of the minister (v.75). Alas! He 
(the king) merely eaw or considered even Vastu- 
pila as insignificant or of no moment, after 
the king had (jirmly) established himself in 
the land (v,76). Again, there wasa maternal 
uncle of the king by name Siitha in office. 
At his instance the king was able to take 
the lead (v. 77). That slandering wretch 
moved the king, who taking the signetring 


from. the lotns-like hand of Tejahpila, (v. 


78) placed it, conferring a high favour, in 
the hand of Nigada Mantri, the Niagara, 
(who was) like poison, the destroyer of the 
people (v. 79). The ring shone ini his 
hond like Kalpavalli, (the desire-fulfilling 
heavenly creeper,) growing at the feet of 
Vachhiila; it shone on his hand with its 
hair all on end on account of the growing 
up and budding forth of Sattva or Power 
(v. 80).” 

Rajasekhara, another, more temperate, and 
an earlier Jaina writer, in his Chatwraviyhsatr, 
tells us that the maternal uncle, reviled as above 
by Harshagaui, passed with his retinue under the 


balcony ofaJaina Apiéraya or monastery, on his 


way to the court, when, perhaps unconsciously, 
a Jaina inmate of the monastery—a monk 
threw down the sweepings on the roadside which 
fell upon the Rajput chief and soiled his robe, 
Whereupon the chief was greatly incensed 
and uttered someangry words, at whicha follower 
of his went to the monastery, and punished the 
offender who flew to Vastupila. The mimster in 


a fit of passion ordered one of his men to cut 


off the hand of Simha’s man with which he beat 
his priest. The whole clan of the Jethuis came 
down upon him. The minister too made all pre- 
parations to'withstand the attack, bent upon the 
destruction of sucha minister. Soméévara 
stands as a mediator and Vastupila is allowed 
with his brother honourably to retire and he 
resigns his office which Mantri Nigada is in- 
vested with. 

An anonymous work, discovered by Prof. 
A. V. Kithvate of the Gujarit College, describes 
Lavanaprasida as the minister of Bhimadéva 
II. and Viradhavala as his Yuvaraje: and this 
fact, I believe, is borne out by the published 
grants of the king, endowing the religious 
institutions founded by Ané-u, Solank! Rind 
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dra), Krishoopori (or Krishori), Chitrapuras 
| (or Chitrodas), and Prignikas (or Pragnora) ; 
Brahmapuris* are constructed for their use. 
The communities too are disti iguished for 
their literary acquiroments. Riajaéekhara in 
his Prahendia Chaturvihiatt (written in V. 8. 
1405) informs us that the Mahinagariya Ni- 
naka,” the Krishnanagariya Kemaliditya and 
the Visalanagariya Niiniika,' the hero of our 
Pradastis, all resided at the court of Visnladéva, 
where there were also Harihara*—a descendant 
of Sri Harsha, the anthor of the Naishadhiya,— 
of Benares, Arasimbha, the author of Subrita-San- 
kirttana, and his fellow-student Amarachandra,"* 
the author of Bidla-bhdrate and other works, and 
Vamanasthaliyn Somfditya: We need not be 
Surprised then at the high eulogium on the 
Niagara community by the anthor of Pragasti I, 
(vy. 7and 32), and upon Nindka (I, vv. 21: 
23-4 : 30-32, as well os I], vv. 2.3: 10-2; 14-5.) 
Praéasti If represents Ninika as Visiting 
the court of Visaladéva, and there undergoing 
an examination in the Velic and other ddstras 
(v: 5), and Gannpati-Vyisa is borne out by 
Kavi Rajaéekhara. My MS. of his Chaturcishéat 
bears date V. 8. 1411, six years after its com- 
position, and within three renerations of the 
Poet and the Prinee, which gives the following 
interesting note :— 
Foret il afte arate act gaaarg | 


bal ee laden eo 
iriaagia Tea TTA I Ye 


Linapasa-n and his son Virama Bhimadéva 
dies. Viradhavala ia, ag we have mentioned, 
dead already and is succeeded by his son Visala | 
at Dholka. Lavanaprasida is far advanced in 

years, and hesitates to take upon himself the 
burden of State. He has a partiality for his 
son Virama, The royal tents are pitched on the 
banks of the Sahasraliiga Sardvara. He sum- 
mons Virama to his presence to crown him, 
But on coming in, the hot-headed Prince insults 
his aged father, who thereupon changes his 
resolve. Nagada is on the occasion at Pitan. 
And he is despatched to bring Prince Visala- 
déva from Dholka. The Prince and the 
Minister, says the chronicler, pledge their faith 
to one another. Prince Visala is crowned king 
of Gujarit as succeeding Bhimadéya IL. and 
Nagada is his Premier in his new government.* 
The seat of government is transferred from 
Dholka to Pitan. Lavanaprasida, from fear | 
lest his love for Virama might return, and he 
might again change his mind, the chronicle 
tells us, is removed. Virama is bribed with 
Viramagrima and other places, and he too 
subsequently brings about his own ruin by his 
petulence and improvidence. With the rise 
of Niigada or Nigadeva, the Niagara com- 
munity is in the ascendant. With the Poet 
Somésvara aa Purohita,* now advanced in years, 
poetry finds a welcome home at the court 
of king Visaladéva. The king* performs a 
Yajaa at tho place of his birth Darbhivat? 
(Dabhoi), then forming the branches of tho 
Nigaras, Visalanagaré, Shatpadri (or Siitho- 


ee 
* Refer to Dr. Bibler’s Grant No. IV. Pl. IT. ll 54 
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Translation, 

Then the Visalanagaré poet Ninaka com- 
pleted the verse, (the fourth line of which was 
given as) “ thea singeth not the Lady during 
night"—as follows: “For fear the Moon— 
devoid of the spot (resembling the deer)—on 
account of the deer coming all of a sudden 
down to the earth, hearing the sweetness of (her) 


tone.—For fear the Moon does not equal her | 


face, the Lady singeth not during the night." ' 
“Thus te replied to one hundred and eight 
entendres proposed by many poets."* Thns he 
represents Nankka as a distinguished poet at 
court, <A brother of his, Malhana, an adept 
in the Yoga philosophy, attains to distinction. 


We are told by No. I. that he has won the heart — 


of the Prince by his narration of the Purdnas 
(v.27). The Prince goes ont on a pilgrimage 
to Somanitha Pattana (vv, 6-8), and then, 
washing the feet of our poct, presents him with 
a mansion to live in, in the Brahmapuri founded 
by himself (No. 1. vv. 25, 33), and enjoins him 
to worship Somé$vara with offerings of rice, &e. 
(Tb, v, 28), and perform the pirvani Srdddhas 
for him (No. I. v.27 Tb. v. 13). He also receives 
agrantof the village of Bagasaré (No, I, v.26) 
for that purpose. He has again been made a 
sharer of the best seventh part of another 
village by Ganda Sri Virabhadra (Ib. v. 29). 
Both the Prasastis describe Ninika as con- 
versant with Vedic lore, having the whole of 
the Jtigreda and the Védingas by heart—a gram- 


marian, a rhetorician, an eloquent narrator and | 


expositor of the Epics and Puranas, a lover of 


poetry, a master of the science of Dramas (Pr. | 


lL. vv. 24 and 27; Pr. II. vv. 3 and 14). The 
whole of his family too is remarkable for their 
learning and religious piety. They are originally 
natives of Nagara or Anandapora (the modern 
Vadanagar)—but seem to have long settled at 
(iuhja, near it—the village given to those of the 
Vaijavipa Gotra by the Chanlukya king (pro- 
bably Jayasimhadéva) for their serving under 
him as ministers (Pr. J, vy. 6—8). The (Cha- 
turcoiiel makes him a Visalanagarlya, meaning 
thereby that he was a Visalanagari Niagara. 


' 
a Vido Chaturcwhiaifl-Hemartri-prabondha, aleo Ku- 
mirapilucharila, onto V. vv. 132 et meq. 
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Here a word or two by the way may be said 
about the founder of the family, who seems 
to be a character of some historical importance, 
figuring as he is in the Jaino-Brahmanic reli- 
gious ronflict in the time of king Kumirapila. 
Heis Upadhyaya Séméévara of the Kapishthala 
Gotra. He isstyled in Pr. Ul. Dharwoddhdrn- 
dhwrandhara, a yoke-bearer in the reviral of the 
(orthedor) faith (v. 1)—perhaps from his 
taking part in the religious movement headed by 
king Jayasimhadeva's friend and poct Sripala 
and his son Siddhapala,*’ and the Dwarnka 
Satkaricharya Dévabodhi Sorasvati, author of 
the drama Kuwdrahdrita, in opposition to He- 
machandra and his Jainas in the reign of Kiimni- 
rapila. This Sripala is the same as the author 
of the Vadnagara Progasti, dated V. 8. 120x. 
The tmseriptions are further deserving of 


note from the authors of them. The first, i. «. 


Krishna, speaks of himself as a son of Ratna, 
author of the Auralaydévacharita. He has also 
won the name of Bila Sarasvati™ from the 
people, well pleased with his Ashtivadhina powor 
(v. 36), and he is far superior to his brother-poet 
and successor Ganapati Vyies, who seen to be a 
little conceited. The Vyisa lets ns know that he 
has written a poem by name “ Dhdrddhvastsa™’ 
or “the Destruction of Dhiri” descriptive of the 
war of Visaladéva with Milava. The discovery 
of the Kirtti Kanmodi and Sukrita-Sunltrtiana 
by Dr. Biller, and of the nameless new chronicle 
followed here, and the Kwadrapdlacharita, men- 
tioned in my No. L., afford ns considerable light 
on the period intervening between the close of 
the reign of Javasimthaddva and the rise of Visala- 
déva. Soalsodo the Vastupalacharita, Dharm a- 
ranya and its Pariéishfa, Prabandha ('haturria- 
sali, Phojaprabandharaja, and other rare works. 

In conclusion, I must add that Visuladéva 
is also named Visvala “Protector of the Uni- 
verse" (Pr. 1. v. 27). The kingis sail to be 
equal to Siddharaja (Pr IL v.4).. He is also 
called Chakravarttin (Pr. IT v. 6). He has suc- 
cessfully carried on a war against the king of 
Malava, and laid it waste with fire, and mule 
the king of the country pay tribute to him (I'r. 
I. vy. 6; 11.6.4). He has laid the foundation 
of many Brahmaparts, of which that where 
Nanika is settled, is at Prabhiisa, near the con. 
fluence of the Sarasvati with the sea. 






" Of. Purnsha- : the title awarded to Some-- 
vara, the Parobita of Lh | Pra: ee Ry erere 
Prabandha Chaturetih Fustupdla-praban 
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Translation, 

Victorious is the god with the face of an 
elephant (Gaméia)! Adoration to all the divi- 
nities presiding over the junction of the 
Sarasvati with the ocean! 

1. We praise that indescribable light, 
wholly consisting of intelligence that manifesta 
itself in the liiga of Séméia, which the 
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lights of the eyes cannot perceive, about 
which all speech ceases—thinking of whieh the 


mind becomes bewildered, and which does not | 


fall witht the range of thought, (buf) which 
is easily obtained by unfeigned devotion (and) 
Yoga." 

2. May that incomparable god, who has the 
shape of a man and of an elephant, who is the 
pleasure mountain of Siddhi (success), who is 
beautiful throogh his creeper-like proboscis 
that sprouts as it were out of the rays of his 
tusks, who is pleasant to the sight on account 
of yvermillion, who sheds copious ichor (1.¢. 
mada) confer blessings upon you! 

3. May the waters of the junction of the 
Sarasvati with the ocean—delightful tothe birds, 
on the banks of which saints who are the 


abode of great patience, ever tell the sacred — 


mantras on their rosaries,—destroy your sins. 


4. May that Sarasvati grant you all | 
prosperity, who, pleased with Siva’s, Vishnu’s, | 
and Brahmi’s prayers, made (the volcame) | 


Aurva (jire), the (collective) energy, as it were 
of all rivers a captive, trembling in word-fetters 
in (the middle of) the ocean. 

5. We seek shelter of him whose form is 
worthy of worship on account of its lustre, that is 
dark like a cloud, who bears in his lap the god- 
dess Lakshmi that shines with a golden light and 
(hence) resembles a flash of lightning,—for the 
removal of the three torments. 

6. May the form of king’V isa la long be an 
ornament to this land sacred to Sarasvati, [of 
Vésala] who is the sole home of policy and 
valour,—who adorned the land his beloved with 


his glory, as with strings of pearls, abandoned — 
by, and gained in battle from, the king of | 
with his single tongue, when even the kof, (i. ¢. 


Malav a." 


7. There is an imperishable place, engaging | 
| author of this Praégasti is dumb F 





(the mind of the people) because it is a Tirtha, 
called Nagara, resonant with. the voices of 
men reciting the Védas, onder a sky sanctified 
with the smoke of the three sacrificial fires, 
which clearly proclaims itself as the abode of 
the god,—who has for his ornaments the lords 
of serpents (Sica),—by the adoration (upisand) 
of AryA (Ambikd) as well as by the assem. 
bling of Arya’s (icorthy people),—by the love for 


Vrisha, (the bull Nanedf) as well as by the love — 


for Vrisha (Dharma), (and) by the beauty of 
aay: porary: Kilidi en's Fikramor- 


wai T bak ae Lh 


Dvijéndra (i.e. the moon thal Sira bears on his 
forehead), as well as by the prosperity of the 
best of Dvijas (i.e. the Ndyara Brdimans, tte 
inhalitants), 

+8. Near it isa village by name Gufij a, be- 
longing to men of the Vaijavapa family 
given (fo them), by the Chaulnkya king, 
pleased with their work as Prime Ministers. 

9. Inthat place Séméavara, the creat 
jewel of the twice-born, was born, descendant 
of the glorious Kapishthala family.— 
How manv fortunate (people) have not attained 
here proticiency in Vedic lore by worshipping 
his feet (studying under him)? 

10. He had for his wife Siti, who was free 
from famas (ignorance or darkness) and tdpd 
(anger or heat), and henee resembled both 
Prabha&i (ihe wife) of the lord of light and, 
Jyétend (the wife) of the Nectar Ray (the 

ll. From her was a son by name A mata, 
well versed in the science of sacrifices, resem- 
bling Vishvakeéna (Vishnu) (and) not affected 
even by strong Kali, 

12. Sajjant, embellished with many gem- 
like good qualities, who ever saw her face 
(reflected) in the mirror of the footnails of her 


| lord, was the wife of that ocean of virtues. 


13. Asonby name Govinda, with actions 
white and pure like the Moon, resembling 
Brahma (and) exhibiting his omniscience occa- 
sioned by his proficiency in all arta, was born 
of her, alighting as it were on the lotus-like, 
divine triad (?). 

14. He had a wife, the ornament of his 
house, the spotless Suhava(?) 

15. Howcana blockhead eulogize Suhava 


fen millions or the tip) of the tongue of the 


16. To him who fulfilled his sacred dutica 
with her in company—to him who was happy 
being freed from the threefold debt, who 
had bathed in the water of the Réva (the 
Nerludda,) for the purification (#uddhi) of 
his person, thus was rondered (fo ‘im) tautolo- 
rical the six-yearly vow. 

17. He, the first leader of those that posse na 
control of their passions, entered the fourth 
order, travelling the difficult path towurda 


EE —————— 





* of. 


| a AT 1. 4 phi, Grant No. ll, Jud, 
Ant. vol, VI, p. 210, 


Apri, 1882.) 
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salvation, leaning upona stick (the sacred Danda 
of a Sannyisi). 

18. Victorious be his three sons, who possess 
the splendour of the three sacred fires, who pos- 
sess a greatness of Siva, Vishnu, (and) Brahma, 
who are as holy as the flowing stream of the 
river of the gods (the Ganja). 

19. His eldest son Bhagavin and Pu- 
rushéttamma wereequal to each other, in 
name, in the possession of Sri (wealth or the 
goddess Lakshmi), and by the fame of dvijapati.* 
The only difference was that with the first (i. e. 
the eldest son of Givinda) the habitation of the 
daughter of Brahma (Priflonisfhitt) was im the 
lotus of his face, while with the other (1. e. 
Vishru) the habitation of Brahma (Brahmisthiti) 
was on the lotus of his navel. 

20. The youngest after him was Malhana, 
the pleasure-ground of the populace of good 
intellects—who has his sins destroyed by bathing 
in the Ganges—who had the whole of the 
Rig-Véda, with its many Angas (or subordinate 
sciences) by heart, who ascending as he was the 
balcony of Mahiman or Greatness, with the 
scaling-ladder of Fortune attained to fame in 
the assembly of the king through (Ais knowledge 
of) Yoga Philosophy,—and who practised the 
sixfold Nyasa. 

21. The younger son was by name N iin i- 








kabh titi, of splendid qualities, the firstamong | 


the learned. The goddess of Speech resorts 
to his moon-like face in order to calm the 
(feverish) heat caused by the waste of theancient 
good ‘posta. | 

22. His wife was Lakahmi, his second 
self, his life-breath moving ont of his body, an 
ornament of the two unblemished families (ber 
father’s and her husband's), possessing o face 
as sweet as the (opening) morning lotus. 

23. Whose friend is not that Ninika the 
ornamentof the Nigara (caste), master of 


good manners, of remarkable virtues, of well- | 


restrained organs, and of bright behaviour f 
24. Who will not extol him, who ia the 
gem-like ornament of the assembly of those 


versed in the Sruti and Smyiti, who has bathed — 


x intellect in (the Ocean of the Kitantra 

jrammar), who ia unique in (fhe knowledge 
a) metrics, who knows the quintessence of the 
alawkara-idstra (rhetoric), who has reached the 
(other) shore of the Ocean of the Nectar of the 








2 ¢. «. of Bhagvin's being a lord of Dvijas, and Vish,n's possessing Garuda, the lord of birds, 





Narrations of the celebrated Rdmdyana and 
Mahabharata,—him, who delights or revels in 
the pleasures of poetry, the leader of (all) the 
(three) enstes ? 

25. To him who was well pleased, king 
Visvala, who had an insight in his un- 
blemished virtucs, gave a palace in the Brah- 


|mapuri (the street of the Bréhmans) his 
| own creation, where the mansions shine out 


with their great bulk, in this city of the lord 
(Siva) the destroyer of the demon Pura 
(Tripura). 

26. (Him) who, always propitiating the 
lord of the crescent ‘moon (Siméia) with 
offerings of rice, renders fruitfal or meritorious 
the village Bagasaraé given him by king 
V isalsa. 

27. He, the crest of the Srétriyas, now 
satisdes, on every new-moon day, the manes 
of king Viévala, who (while olive) was 
wholly in his power or enslaved as it were by 
his sweet recitations of the Purdaas; that he 
relished so well as the best preparations of 


pea sia (but) who now dwells with the 


nr He, Niinf&ika, who every day propi- 
tiates the wielder (Siva) of the bow Pinika, 
by offerings of sacred waters, garlands of lotus 
flowers, and rice preparations, and by salu- 
tations. 

29. Satisfied with his great devotion, the 
lord Snikara, causing his own power to enter 
in the body of Ganda-Srl-Virabhadra 
made him a sharer of the best seventh part of 
the village named Mai gala. 

30. May that Nainika live long in delight, 
with his increasing fame unfolding itself to 
the very (verge of the) heavens,—who ia of a 
mind attentive to the (worship of the) feet of 
Séméévara,—Niinika, who performs daily ablu- 
tions in the Sarasvati with great respectful 
regard,—he who is purified by the (performance 
of the) great sacrifices, and who always en- 
tertains guests. 

$1, May, through the good actions (per- 
formed by one), Niinaka, who is the chief of the 
learned, whom they call “Sinless," who has 
won fame, to whom king Viésvala gave a 








| palace, and in whom there is not even a trace 


of a fault, he, in whose rise there is great 
(or general) liking (?) and in whom all virtues 
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converge, may the good Ninika be his 
-friend ! 

s9 With man, Brihmanhood is very difli- 
cult to attain, and in that this celebrated 
N Agara caste, andthere a thorough knowledge 
of the Védas, (and also) riches obtained by good 
acts (and then) obtaining by good luck all this— 


youth, wealth, jewelry, &c. and mistresses, | 


and knowing that the mind is fickle, (only) 
N inika gains true merit. 

83. The poet Niinika erected here this 
Sfirasvata pleassure-house on the banks of 
the sea that has been embraced by the high 
Tirtha (sacred banks) of the Saraavyati, 
Nand&ka, the sun to the lotus-bed of the 
Nagaras, both whose feet are worshipped by 
the celebrated lord of the land, Visala. 

34. May this Sirasvata palace last imperish- 
able as long as there is the great sanctity of 


Sémaniftha in the (three) worlds, and as long as | 
that lord Siva destroys the evils of the good, | 


(and) as long as the ocean roars ! 

95. May this Nanika be victorious, and 
may his wife Lakshmi reach old age, ever 
bearing the red coloured garment (a mark of 
matronhood). And may their son, Gangé- 
dhara, the companion of goodness, sanctify 
the family with his good deeds! 

36. Krishna, son of Ratna, the author of 
the Kuvalayéiachorita,—K ris hoa, who is 
famed in the world, and (is known) by the 
people, pleased with his powers of listening to 
(and grasping) cight things at once, as B ii la- 
Sarasvati, Krishna wrote thia eulogy. 
That (Pradast?) haa been written down and 
engraved by P ihlana. 
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Om! Salutation to Ganapati ! 

1. There is in great Anandapura (Na- 
gara or Vadnagar) the unblemished K a pish- 
thala family: in it was born the Upddhydya 
Baéméévara, who bore the burdenoftherevival 
of the Brahmanical faith: from him sprung 
son Amatha-Dikshita, of holy lustre, a 
receptacle of the sacred writings; and his son 
was Govinda, the delighter of the minds of 
good people. 


®. The exertions of § rf to settle the mutual 


1} dispute with Siaradaé were crowned with 


success by (the birth of) his son Ninika, the 
boundary mark of the learned of various sorts, 
the home of good acts or good works. 

$. (Nindka) who knew the whole of the 
Rigvéda (by heart), who was highly proficient in 
grammar, who had learnt rhetoric, who was 
skilled in the eered seiences, and who had 


| crossed over the (ocean of the) Smyifis and the 


Purdnas. 

4. Best in the family of Dhavala, wns born 
of Viradhavala, at this time the lord 
V isala, comparable to the vlorious 5 id d ha- 
raja,” and the light of all lights, the heavens 


| on high became terrifically dark by the rings 


of smoke rising from Milava, set ablazing 
at the time of his attack. 

5, Liberal Nn Aka, the chiof of all chiefs, 
went up to the councillors of this king obtain- 
able through one's good deeds (and) passed 
an ¢xanunation, the hope of the learned, in the 
Vedic and other sciences. 

6. Now once the sovereign of the world 
king V isala, who resides in the hearts of the 
range of (iis) warriors, and who is of pure 
or spotless race, performed a ‘pilgrimage 
toSéiméévara, with very various (religious) 
observances. 

7. He, having bathed near the confluence of 


| the Sarasvati and the sea, and worshipped 


Sémcsvara,—He, putting on the sacred gar- 
ments, the knower of the proper difference 
(behiecen the good and others), having inquired 
after a Brahmay, remarkable for learning, 

8. (He) in the sacred Prabhisa, the habita- 
tion of good actions, gave to Nanika, the 
Poet and Pandit, having washed his feet, a 
palace among the mansions of the Brahmapuri 
founded by himself. 


Dr. Buhler, Ind. Ant., vol. VI, pp. 210 ot seq. 
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9. Visala’s Brahmapuri shines ont 


in this city like a beautiful garland, through | 


that leader of the twice-born, who has received 
polish with the touchstone of the Vales and 
the Purinas, 

10. That Brihman of the race of Bhrign, 
(Paragurima) who reached the ocean, and, 
placed his foot on the head of Sarasvatt, to 
be worshipped by the whole world, became (after 
all) selfish ; but on the other hand, (in a second- 
ary sense polite, gentlemanly or prudent) 
this Ninika, the Nigara, saluting that 
goddess with his head bowing down, dwelling 
on the (very) shores of the sea, became the 
feeder of hundreds of Brahmans. 

ll. What wonder is there that this son of 
Gévinda was(like) Pradymuna? But strange 
it was that he liked best the sentiment of 
Quietism (Sdnéa-Rasa). 

12. That highly fortunate Ninika ought 
always to be respected by all good people; 
because he bathes in the sacred waters of the 
Sarnsvati, because he worships SiméSvara, be- 
cause from his house, a treasure-house of wealth 
and virtue, guests do not return empty-handed, 
and because his riches are common (fo him and) 
to his friends and relations and all good people. 


13. Seeing an incomparable Srdddha per- | 


formed for himself on the bank of the Sarasvati, 
at every conjanction of the fall moon and the 
new moon, by that (Nada), in the com- 
pany of Brihmans, who are store-honses (ware- 
houses) of religious merit and well skilled in 
the recitation of the Védas and Purdnas with 


balls of rice, with devotion, King Visala— 


rejoices in heaven. 

14. (By him) who has faultless poetry in 
his mouth, philosophy in his head, truth at 
heart, who has hands ever offering gifts or ddna, 


and feet that mark the boundaries of the Tirtha 
of learning, 

15. Who listens to the new poems, whose 
ornament ever consists of gold, and whose face 
is never averted when the deserved comes up 
to him (seeking assistance), 

16. The heap of rice, duly made with high 
religious fervour for the purpose of worshipping 
Siva, that outshines the strings of moon-lotuses, 
eclipses as it were completely the light of the 


| lunar crescent on the head of the resplendent 


lord of Sri-Sémanatha. 

17. That Nan&ika residing in the second 
mansion in the Brahmapuri of glorious 
Visala, cansed this Sirasvatalake to be con- 

18. Ganapati-Vyifisa composed this 
new eulogy, the canvas as it were of faultless 


| and admirsble poetic composition without any 


effort,—(Ganapati-Vydea), the greatness of 
whose fame expands beautifully with the great 


_ work describing the destruction of (the city of) 


Dhara by Sri-Visala, (who is) the home of 
splendour like that of the enn. 

19. Kalada, asonof Prahlida-Gévinda, 
wrote out this eulogy and engraved it,—he who 
has taken refuge with the foot-lotus of K daira 
with the bees (dvi-réphas) sporting over his 
head (placed on it). 

20. There wakes that some indescribable: 


| greatness of the lord of Savitri... . of the son 
_of Path, of him whose younger brother by name 


Pihlana performed the pijd of Kédira with 
gold (?) be 
In the year of V. §. 1328, this Prasisti was 
engraved in the presence of (or with the sanc- 
tion of ) Srt Abhayasithha by Sri Bhiiva Ladioa, 
(F) the great man, (?) of the Yajurréda, of 


| Varpagada (Vadanagara). 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY J, F. FLEET, Bo. C.8., M.E.A.8, 
(Continued from p, 24.) 


No. CXXI. 


The accompanying ‘table’ gives a complete 


genealogy of the Rishtrakita dynasty, 
as far as it is now known. The first two 
names, of Dantivarmaé I.and Indra I, 
are taken from an unfinished inscription of 
Dantidurga or Dantivarmi IJ., on the west 


side of a mandapa in front of the Dadivatara 
temple at Eldri, edited by Pandit Bhagwiin- 
lil Indraji in No. 10, p 91, of the separate 
pamphlets of the Archmological Survey of 
Western India. None of the other inscrip- 


tions carry the genealogy back beyond 


Govinda I. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE RASHTRAKUTA DYNASTY. 


: Dantivarmé I. 
| 
| 
| 
Karka L, 
or Kakka L 
| , | | ; | 
Indra I. Krishna I. 
| | 
or Dantivarmaé I. Dhira, Nirupama I, 
(Saka 675.) | or Dharivarsha. 
Prabhitavarsha L., 


or Vallabhanaréndra L. 
(Saka 725 and 729.) ———$<$<$<—<—<$ J 
| Gorinda IV.. 


qikeeevaeks I Karka IT 
aha 799.) (Kakka IL), orSuvarmavarsha I. or Prabhitavarsha II. 
wey (Saka 734). (Saka 749.) 
Krishna IL, 
or Akilavarsha L 
(Saka 797 and 833.) 
| 
Jagattunga I, 


a Jagadrudra ve 
By hia wife Givinddmbd. 


By his wife Iakshmt. | | 
| Amtghavaraha TL 


Indra IV. Krishna IIT : 


or Nityavarsha. 
es ee Ee Re 


Jesicag apo enarésave 111 
Améghavaresha I11., or Vallab dra TIT. 
| (Saka 804.) 
| 
Jikabbe, 
or Jékaladévi, 
(married to the 
Western Chilukya king 
Taila II.) 
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Three insoriptions af this dynasty have Beans 
edited in this Journal ;—1, in Vol. VL, p. 59, by 
Dr. Bihler, the Radhanpur copper-plate grant 
of Gévinda TII., dated Saka 730 for 729 


(a. p. 807-8), the Sarvajit samwvateara, ot the 


time of an eclipse of the sun on the new-moon 
day of the month Srivana ;—2, in Vol. V., p. 
144, by Dr. Bihler, the Kavi copper-plate 
grant of Gévinda IV., dated Saka 749 (a. p. 
827-8), on the full-moon day of the month 
Vailakha ;—and 3, in Vol. IL, p, 205, by Mr. 
Samkar Panduraig Pandit, the Salétgi stone- 
tablet of Krishna IV., dated Saka 867 for 869 
(a. p. 947-8), the Plavamega savivatsara, at the 
time of an eclipse of the sun on Tuesday, the 
new-moon day of the month Bhidrapada. And, 
in addition to the EldrA inscription mentioned 
above, six other inscriptions have been edited 
elaewhere. The published versions of these 
last six inscriptions, however, are not critical, 
and are inaccurate in many essential points. I 
shall, therefore, now re-edit them, with fac- 
similes prepared for this purpose under my own 
superintendence; and I shall give, at the same 
time, several other inscriptions of this dynasty 
that I have obtained in the Canarese country. 
The first of these inscriptions is the 8S 4 ma n- 
gad copper-plate grant of Dantidurga or 
Dantivarma II., also called Khadgivalika, 
or ‘he whose glances were as (bright as the 
polished blade of) # sword." 
originally published by Bal Gangidhar Sistri, 
in the Jour, Bo. Br, EH. As. Soc., Vol. IL, p. 
371." I re-edit it now from the original plates, 
which are in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. They were found at Simangad," oa 
hill-fortin the K.élhapur territory, about twenty- 
four miles to the N. by W. from Belgaum, 
The plates are three in number, cachabout 9}" 
long by 54" broad; the edges of them were 
raised into rims to protect the writing, and, 
though the surfaces are corroded here and thore 
by rust, the inscription is legible throughout. 


The ring, on which tho plates are strung, had not | 
been cut when the grant came into my hands; | 


it is about }" thick and 3)" in diameter. The 
seal on the ring is circular, about 2" in diame- 
ter; and it has, in relief on a conntersunk 
surface, an image of the god Siva, sitting 

' Compare ralndvaitla, in No, XCVL, 1. 2; Vol. X., 


the original; but it ia by no moans a facaimilo, and 


This grant was — 





with his knees bent so that the soles of his feet 
touch éach other, and holding a serpent in each 
hand, with the coils of one of them wrapped 
round his body; over his left shoulder is the 
ann, and probably there was & moon, now worn 
away and indistinguishable, over his rightshoul- 
der; and beside his left knee there is a evastika. 
The language is Sanskrit throughout. 

The grant is dated in Saka 675 (a. p. 753-4), 
in both words and figures ; and it is the earliest 
known inscription in which the date is ex- 


pressed by figures arranged according to the 


decimal system of notation. The object of it 
is to record the grant of a village in the bhukts 
or district called the K oppara Five-hundred. 
I cannot find this name, or the names of any 
of the other yillages mentioned, anywhere in 
the neighbourhood of Simangad; and this part 
of the grant is open to the suspicion of having 
been tampered with, as the latter part of the 
name of the village granted, and the names of 
certainly three out of the four villages specified 
as constituting the boundaries of it, are en- 
graved over passages that were cancelled by 
heating the plates and beating in the letters 
originally engraved. This may have been 
necessitated by mistakes on the part of the en- 
graver; but it is more likely to have been 
done with the object of falsifying the grant and 
making it applicable to another village than 
that which was really bestowed by it. The 
grant was made to a Brihman, Nariyacabhatta, 
an inhabitant of Karahitaka; this place 
must be the modern Karid or Karhiid,* the 
‘Kurrar’ of the maps, in the Sattiri District, 
about forty miles to the north of Kélhipur. 
This inscription gives us no historical inform- 
ation regarding Gévinda I. and Karka I. 
In. respect of Indra IT, all that it records is 
that his wife, whose name is not given, waa of 
Chalukya descent on her father's side, and 
of 50mavam éa descent on her mother's side; 
from this, we are probably justified in inferring 
that, in the time of Indra IL., the Rashtrakdtes 
had not yet come into any hostile contact with 
the Western Chalukyas or made any attempt 
dispossess them. Of Dantidarga, we 
are told that he acquired supreme dominion 





by easily conquering Vallabha, and that he 
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defeated thearmy of the Karnataka. These 
two statements refer to one and the same 
thing,—the conquest of the Western Chal u- 
kyaking Kirtti varma IL.,whocommenced 


to reign in Saka 669 (4. p. 747-8), and who 
was the last of his family to exercise dominion 
in the northern part of the Karnitaka, until the 
Western Chilukyas were restored by Taila IT. a 
little more than two centuries later. That it was 
in the time of Kirttivarmi IT. that the Western 
Chalnkyas were expelled by the Rashtrakitas, is 
shown by the facts that there are inscriptions 
of his father, Vikramaditya IL, at Pattadakal 
and Aihole in the Kalidgi District,—whereas 


the only known grant of Kirttivarmi TL.* comes — 


from Maisir and refers to a village in the 


neighbourhood of Hiingal, in the south-west of | 


the Dhirwid District,—a part of the country 
which does not appear to have fallen into the 


hands of the Rishtrakitas till the time of 
Govinda IIL or of Améghavarsha L This 
eonquest of Vallabha by Dantidurga is re- 
corded also in the Eliri inscription, which 
further states that he subjugated the kings of 
Sandlubhiima or Sandhukiipa, Kitch, Kalinga, 
Kéeala, the Srigaila country,* Milava, Lita. 
and Taika ; and these statements, coupled with 
the absence of any details concerning bis prede- 
cessors, suggest the inference that Dantidurga, 
not merely extended the dominions of the 
Rashtrakitta dynasty, but was the first to 
establish the power of the branch of it to which 
he belonged. The name of Dantivarma 
IL, as asecond name of Dantidurga, occurs 
only in the concluding verse of the present 
inscription; but the Dantivarma mentioned 
there, “attended by a crowd of kings,” cannut 


well have been any one but Dantidurga himself. 


Transcription. 
First plate. 
{*] Svasti [[]*] Se véevyid=Védhnsa dhiima yan-niibhi-kamalam krtam | Haraé= 
cha yasya kint-dndukalaya 
[*] kamealamkyitamh || Asid=dvishat-timiram=ndyata-mandaligrd dhvasti(sti)n=nayann’= 
abhimu- 


a | 





[*] khd rag 
iti 


bhipal éuchir=vvidhur-iv-Apta-diganta-kirttir-Ggovindardja 


[*] rijasu rija-sibleh || Drishtvé chamim=abhimukhi[m*] subhatitiuhasam=unnimitam 


sapadi 
f*] yéna ranésho nityam = | 
‘kulath cha hyidayam cha 


dasht-idharénn dadhata bhrukutim Jalité khadgam 


["] nijam cha satvam || Khadgam kar-igri[n|=mukhatei=-cha Sobha mind manastat(s)= 


samam=tva yasya | mi- 


['] h-ahavé nima nigamya sadyas=traya(yath) riplinim vigalatyeakindé || Tasy=itmajd ja- 


[*] gati vidruta-dirghn-kirttir=irtt-Jrtta(rtti). iért-Hari-vigrutacdihame-dhaet | 


tri(kri)tishv=a- 


bhipal 


c ge porwees kpita-jiah Sri-Kakkarija uti gotra-manir=vva(bba)bhivah (va) I 


Asi 


c?) ti Shans) dvijinam vaitina-dhima-nichaysih parikarvarani | sanith- 


vign s6(sau)dhn-si(ai)kha- 





Gr ‘hs Ke dhe tes 1l, shore. 

. 3 pecatelaetees inseription aro repented, 
sith "at : Ki.vl grant of 
Gdvinda II. verMtished by Dr. an Vol, V..-p. 14. 
In the eee ee ta be there reals cava, 


The 
resent, platos sooma the better of the two ; Giastatwe 
mistake fr dh dhcaatin, i. « dAvortim, the final me of el 
eithor anurrire or n before the n of na 
oct here, ae it ia aleo in mal re 


a) Bohler reads here bhidpar 
rntooeae te ts who resemblod{ Indra) 
the king of heaven.'—As regurda tho 


ry rig Mest Keach kurvvant vesmm-Sikhins. jalnd-igam-dlea(tka)h | 


present plates, the 


| wWasya dvije- 


first ayllable is cartalnly fi, but I think the fact that the 
Visorge of bhipah before it is not chan intu # shows 
that this fri is a mistake for tp, net for tri.—The second 
evilakle ia certainty fi, mot vi.—Tho third eylinble 

be rond eAfa, on the analogy of tho uw of drishted 
L 4, the «Afra of HRtsh'rakSla, 1 ‘14, and the shfa 
chatnehfay4, 1 22; bat it might also be rend «hd on 


EEE 


anslocy a the thd of seen L @, and aya ia of 
wnmiiye, L 19. The combina 8 age a not ooomr 
claewhere ja this ‘sseriptlan te aaaloey of the 
vim dvishal, L 3, shed eee hackinvee fhe anit C4, lotter 
cay be read hire wakes va oe , and I read it 
eo.—The fourth and fifth syllables, where sin Dr, Bubler's 
grant the roading ia nripl, are a bees shaaeiy Arik 
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o) janth éintih Giuti-vichana-vieiuh pratyabarh alba daptioios janaé-charati man‘di- 


(“] rd || Tasya prabhinna-karata-chyuta-dina-danti-danta-prabira- -ruchir-6llikhit-ém- 
Second plate; first side.. 

[*] sapithah | kshmi-pah kehitan kshapita-Gatrar=ibhut=tanfjah  sad-Réshtrakitn- 
kanakidrir=iv=Endrarijah || ” | 

[**] Pirit-as4 spclipstra airs) eee Oee het = mitritah | rijii Séminvayi- 
tasya pitrija(ta)é=cha (cha)lukyaja || 

(**] Srimad-yuvati-gapinim sidhvinim=ipa  na(sa) pada | rakshapdd=bharagal= 
fl*]ékafh*) pi(pa)richara-nirapadam = || | | 

) acajen ee PM eeyal he) sa lébhé bhfibhrid-uttama) | nitdvadhé(?thd)- 
miv'™=idésha-jagatah palit-Ayati{h*]  [||*] . in 

(**] Dhvasta-téjasi dhiim-o(an)gh- fipraksha(kshé)lita-digantaré | Sri-Dantidurggarijasya- 


(rij-Akhyah) sva-kul-imbhija-bhiskarab _ || Pe 
[**] Yasy=4j(jau) rija-simhasya vitrastA vairi-virani{*] | salajja[h*] stambbam= 


uonmilya jiiyanté kvipi 16 


(®] gatah || Sattilakini durggdni hridaynil saba vidvishim | patanti yat-pratip-Ogra-kop-iim- 


[™] kura-camudgakail | 


["*] ty(nty)=uchchaih —kritarh en eae | 


dadatyA 
[™] bh-pradinini yasya mAtra prakasita || Sabhrivibhaizam=agrihitavidhautaéastram =ajfiite- 


ie meapranihitamtram=apétayatnit(tnam ) 
|  Katnchifa-Kéralanaridhipa-Chola-Pirmdya-Sri-Harsha- 
Karnnitakath  va(ba)lam=anantam=ajéya-ratyai(thyai)r= 


grima-laksha-chatushtayé 


rijadhiré- 
[**] ja-param(évaratam=upaiti 
Vajrata-vi- 
[**] bhéda-vidhina-daksham | 
bhrityail) kiyadbhir-api yah 


Mah{-mahinadi-Révi-rédh6-bhitti-vidaranam | 


lékA vildkaya- 
Matri-bhakti[h®]  prati-grimam 


yO Vallabhatn sapadi damda-lekéna jitvi 


Second plate ; second mde, 
[*] sahasi jigiya (|(||) Sa cha prithivivallabha-mahirajidhiraja-paramésvara-parama- 
(**] bhattéraka-Khadgivaléka-Sri-Dantidurggarijadévah = sarvvin-$va —rfishtrapati-visha- 


. - 1 thirha- eT ot vah samviditam yathi 
[""] yapati-grimakitim(n) ya ‘rae e 


[*] parhcha-saptaty-adhika-Sakakila-sathva 
pai(?pé, or pan)ha- 


[™] chehhikiiya™ Migha-mésa-rathasaptamyii[th®] 
punya-yisd-bhivriddhayé 


[**] tmanagecha 


(*"] diva(? vii) dbjaphi(?)ta(? )déilavidi-**nima-grimab 


Bahvrricha-sa- 


vyatité§ samvata(t) 675 


tulapurusha-sthits *  mitipitror4. 
Koppara-“pamchadata- Shits cpinkc deta. 


Karahitaka-vistavyah(vyliys) 





Te State read Aeoattertir, va trandlated. re: ‘Te 
they are mistakes for. 
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‘Tho Sistrl Soieel Ayers and this ia p 
bably correct, But the second ay lable pay be a Szsper- 
| eae into in only. 


tion by mistake of the ng syllable, 7 
co pra Sg te 


cleat, wad in the Hith 








ve The 5 Sistri read Karatdipadijaphitedédavija 
bot in his translation gare “the village of 
yee From ja ta it rvs ong cone | 
ot - sla re ra than that used 


more modern 
throughout the rest of the inscription. 








SAKA 67<¢. 


RASHTRAKUTA GRANT OF DANTIDURGA-KHADGAVALORBA. 
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(“] vra(bra)hmachiriné  Vasishtha-gétriya © Bhatta-Trivikrama-pantriya Krishpabhatta- 
putra(triya) Nariya- 

(**] nabhattiya véda-viditmga-piragiya agnihétra-va(ba)li-charn-pravarttana-nimittam 

[**] bhiiya(mi)chchhidra-nyayéna udaka-purvvd dattah | Sa ch=A-chita-bhata-pravésya a- 

[*'] sat(n)-nara-pravritti-vinivritt-achirah sarvva(rvva)-va (ba )dha-pariharén=-ismad-vamsyar 

[**] r=anyair=vva ene nripatibhih [|* ] Yasya cha plirvvatah U(?)vatyale(?)va- 

Third plate. 

F*) aué)*.grimab | dekehiyatah  PhraghvA-"vri(bra)mave-grimsh _pachimatab 

Vilva(? )vide-™ 
©} grimah uttaratal Aitavadd"griimah évath chatur-fighita-“lakshitd griimah || Sa-vriksha- 

(**] malé-kula[h®] sva-simi-paryanta-siddhy-idi-hiranyé(pya)y(§)-cha sa-dagda-désha-das(#)-i- 

[**] paradha(dhd) yathisamuchita-bhiga-bhiga-kara-sarvvitpat[t® |y-idi-sabit6 dattah | 

[*"] Asya bburmjatah bhuthjipayatasya(é-cha) krishatah karshipayatasya(é-cha)"' vi 
na kénachit=paripa- 

(**] nthand karya || Uktath bhagavaté Vyistna | Svwa-dattim para-dattim va yO haréia va- 








[(*"] sundharim | shashtim varsha-sahaéri(sri)ni viehtA“yim jayaté krim || Yah sam- 

[*] padbhir-anupta(ddha)tah para-hita-vyisaigind = yasya dhih | yas=tatr=apy= 
upakarttum=i- 

(*"] chchhati mahad-varggasya k=fsthi dhand |  téin(té)n=Rndrépa naréndra-vrinda- 


sahital;(ta)-Sri-Da- 

[“*] ntivarmm-ajimyaé [| *) prity=édath likhitam tad-unnata-yadéah-pridbhisanam sisanam || 
Translation, way three things belonging to them unseason- 
May he,” the waterlily in whose navel is | ably faded away,—the sword from their hands, 
made a habitation by Védhas,"* protect you; | the lustre from their countenances, and at the 

and Hara,"* whose head is adorned by the | same time pride from their minds. 
lovely crescent of the moon ! (L. 7.)—Hisson, by name Sri-Eakkarija, 
(L. 2.)—There was a pure king, by name | —a king whose extensive fame was heard of far 
Gévindaraja, a very lion of a king among | and wide in the world ; who possessed a majesty 
kings, —whose fame reached to the ends of the i tete, Poe csgedisentend> an, ibbabi, Ob Rae aa 
regions, and who, uplifting his scimetar and | removing the sufferings of the unhappy; and 
looking straight before him, bronght his | who in his actions returned evil for evil, (but 
enemies to destruction in battle; just as the | was) grateful for services rendered to him,— 
clear moon, whose radiance reaches to the ends | became the jewel of his lineage. While he, 
of the regions, raising the tip of its orb (above | the king, was governing the earth, the tame 
the horizon) and shining straight forward, | peacocks—when in the evenings they saw the 
destroys at night the darkness. When he saw | turrets of his palaces made of a vuriegated 
the army (of Ais enemies) confronting him, colour by the masses of the smoke of the 
straightway he always, biting bis lower lip and | oblations of the Brabmanps,—uttered their cries, 
frowning, with the loud laughter of a brave | thinking that it was the approaching of clouds. 
warrior lifted up his sword in war, and | His Brihmans were purified by the water that 
(elevated) his family, and (raised) his own | accompanies the declaration of purification ; 
heart and courage. When his enemies heard | and every day people walked about in his 

his name (uttered) in the great battle, straight- ign eotiat Seabecna. 
EE eS Se ee ——————————————————— ee sss 

us waa at first omitted and then imsert- 

This letter fla in his translation. inka remy oti Sos rive 


para acramped position. pe smeg oer dlpaaie 
read Bantiyaltomt: and translated | cancelled letters. 





¥ alavalhi."" Here, again, the firet four letters * This letter, | at first and is inserted 
«Naw Tyalarah cancelled ones. in miniature on tl Soper tne ofthe writing. 
«The Sistri read Pdragivd, and gave ~ Paragdpa” ‘This form ia not faatified by M Williams and 
es Sel read Higureddémh, and gave the Wes seiebsis in to be ateciveted to the Pro 
ve aan 
1 a te again, the firat two ayllables, yotab, which is a correct optional form, just before. 


and she te preeting wont, bare been engroved ove | Pik pienden, apr and then the y was cancelled, 
® The Sistrt read Allavd{a, and gave “ Artevata” sie Brahm. Siva, 
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protector of the earth,—whose shoulders were 
scratched by the blows of the tusks of ele- 


phants and shone with the juice of rut that | 


flowed from their split open temples; who 
destroyed his enemies on the earth; and who 
was, as it were, the golden mountain of the 
excellent Rishtrakitas, His queen,—who 
satisfied all desires, and was pure, and destroyed. 
re ea ee , just as the moon- 
light fills the regions, and is clear, and destroys 
be ee ae a »—was by her mother's side 
of the Séma lineage, and by her father's 
side of Chalukya birth. She attained the 
position of honourable young women who 
are faithful wives ; and, through (her) protect. 


ing and nourishing (them), (the whole of) | 


mankind acquired the same freedom from mis- 
fortune as (Aer own personal) attendants. 
From her, he, the best of kings, who protected 
the expanse of the whole world,....... : 
2a. a ss , Obtained a virtuous son. 

(L. 18.)\—When (by the death of Indra) the 
space between the regions, purified no longer 


by the mass of his glory, lost ita Instre,—then | 


he, who was named Sri-Dantidurgarija, 


(became) the sun of the waterlily that was his _ 


family. In the battles of him, a very lion of 
a king, the terrified and ashamed elephants of 
his enemies, rooting up the posts (to which they 
arebownd), goaway so that they are not known 
of anywhere. Through the shooting up of the 
young sprouts of his prowess and his fierce 


unger, the turreted fortresses of his enemies fall | 


down, together with their hearts. Mankind 
guze intently upon the tearing open and rend- 
ing asunder of the high banks of the great 
river Mahi and of the Réva, scoomplished by 
bis victorious elephanis. His affection for his 
mother was demonstrated by the fact of his 
mother making grants of land in each village 
in four hundred thousand villages.“ Without 
taking up his polished weapon; unawares ; 
without any inward concentration of his 
thoughts (F); and without any page Mish gre 
knitting hia brows, he straightway conquered 
Vallabha™ with a spike of wild rice that 


* This expression be taken os indicating that 

Pout oa Sing om Wee’ a: labihe-shubuahiewe. OF 

2: " y Be Western Chatokya Ki , Kirttivarmd IT. 
” : of Kirttivarmaé I 


™ This wii recs us the Sok neat of Srt-Haresha or Grl- 
Sarshavacdhaian of Kanylkubja, “ the warlike lord of 








served him ass mace, and acquired the con- 
dition of being the supreme king of kings and 
the supreme lord. Even with but afew depend- 
enta, possessed of chariots and horses which 
were not to be conquered, he quickly overcame 
the boundless army of the Karpitaka,” which 
had been expert in defeating the lord of 
Kaichi and the king of Kérala and the Cholas 
and the Pandyasand Sri-Harsha™ and Vajrata. 

(Li. 27.}—And he, the favourite of the world, 
the supreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord, the most worshipful one, Khadgi- 
valékaSri-Dantidurgardjadéva, with 
& proper appreciation of their merits thus 
issues his commands to all the rdshfrakiifas and 
vishayapatis and grémaleiitas :— 

(L. 28.)—“ Be it known to you that,—six 
hundred and seventy-five years of the Saka- 
kils having elapsed, (or in figures) 675 yeara, 
oes saree Sige ~»+, On the day 
called Rathassptowl of the month Migha, under 
the sign of the holder of the scales,“"—in order 
to increase the reli merit and fame of 
(Our) parents and of Ourself, the village named 
EKsrandivadejaphitad#ilavadi (?), included in 
the K o ppara.Five-hundred bhukti, has been 
given by us, with libations of water, and 
according to the rule of bhiimichchhidra, for 
the purpose of continuing the agnilitra and 
the bali and the charu, to Nardyanabhatta, an 
inhabitant of Karahdtaka, who is well 


versed in the Vailas and Veddagas, a student of 


the Bahvricha (#44hd), and belonging to the 
Vasishtha gitra, the son's son of Bhatta-Trivi- 
krama, and the sonof Krishnabhatta. And that 
(village) is not to be entered by the irregular 
or the regular troops; and the established cus- 
toma of it are withheld from (injury by) the 
enterprise of wicked men; and it is to be con- 
tinued, free of all molestation, by ( future) 


kings, whether of Our lineage, or others. And 


it is the village which is thus defined ns to its 
four boundaries; on the E. is the village of 
Uvatyalévadi (7); on the 5, is the Brihman's 
village of Piragiva ; on the W. is the village of 
Vilvaviid’ (?); and on the N. is the village of 
Altavade. It is given with all the rows and 


all the ragiomof the north, by Puliké&i! IT. in the seventh 

2 Tolipuruehasthitt bere sooma to be an astronomical 
Waabeh os nat gol, te nino denoto Dantidurga boing 
which | ven a etasake tions 
of Soni Shes be given at the 


caniiaits 1882. ] 
groups of trees,—together with the siddhi, ke., 
and (Suried) gold, up to the ends of its boun- 
daries,—together with fines and faults and 
(the proceeds of puntshments inflicted for) the ten 
(clasees of) offences,—and together with all the 
proceeds of the proper shares and enjoyments 
and taxes, &c. No obstruction should be cansed 
to him who enjoys it or causes it to be enjoyed, 
or cultivates it or causes it to be cultivated.” 

(L. 44.)—And it has been said by the holy 
Vyisa,—He is born as a worm in ordure for 


the duration of sixty thousand years, who | 
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takes away land that has been given, whether 
by himself or by another ! 

(L. 45.)—At the command of Sri-Danti- 
varm i, who is attended by a crowd of kings, 
this charter, which illominates his noble fame, 
has been written by that Indra, who is not 
puffed up by prosperity,—who, applying ae 
eelf to the welfare of others, is possessed o 
intellect,—and who, (saying to Aimself) “ Wiss 
confidence is ‘there in the wealth of the great?" 
is desirous of conferring a favour upon even 
them. 


A NOTE ON THE ENIGHT'S TOUR OR THE 
KNIGHT'S TRICK AT CHESS. 
journal may know, is such that it has been deemed 
not mrworthy of aokution by some of the greatest 

mathematicians Ozanam, De Moivre and 


Euler, who have given us more or leas intricate | 
methods by which the Knight (the Horse as he is | 


ealled by the Hindus) can traverse all the squares 


without returnmg to any that he has previously | 


eccupied. Of all the methods the writer of this 
note believes there ia perhaps none so ingenious 
as the. one given in Indian Reminiscences, a 
 Sexicaigien Soadeliysne, stewwaneseeaay tua rx: tomagi cia 3 
taining geome racy articles written mostly by a 
Madras Civilian, G, A. Atiderson.* But even 





that method is intricate and difficult to remember, | 


taxing not a little of one's patience and attention. 

. There are tro ways of solving this puzzle, In 
pamnate Out iantcig-lonrth apeertaiench enadily 
a Knight's move distant from each other. In the 
other and more perfect, the two squares are dis- 





tant by just one move. 
the invention-of chess have succeeded in studying 





this problem, the writer has no means of ascer- 

ining. But he is in possession of a mnemonical 
Anushtubh dloka given him by an old Brahman 
some years ago, and gives it here. 


The éloka implies the division of the board into | 


two halves of thirty-two aquares each; when one 
half of the board ta completely traversed by the 
Knight the other is to be begun in thesame manner. 
The éloka rune as under and has no real mean- 
ing: the order of the moves strictly follows the 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, the vowel- signa 
being added for the metre and for variety to aid 


the memory :— 





Sscy es casas Oak in as fioka the letter 


@ is omitted, the letter © is therefore the thirty- 
second, and the other half of the board can be 
Sec area oe ir re ae eae 


1 He was o collateral descendant of Pinte pers 
and died at the early age of twenty-two in 


traversed in the same manner, € and the next F 
being exactly one move distant.. The diagram 





annexed sufficiently explains itself, It will be seen 
ata glance that the first line may run along the 
bottom upwards or along the topdownwaris, either 
from the left or the mght, horizontally or vertically 


| producing in all eight modifications of the same 


eolution. 
Bhaunagar, 16th June 1881. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
3. CHatry.—aAt page 87 anfe Mr. Fergusson 
asks the derivation of chatty. 
This may help. In Northern India chdid ia 
used frequently for the large earthen vessel into 
which the juice of the sugarcane is received aa it 


J. N. U. 





| runs from the mill. Chdffisa small chdéd. For 


a complete account of the method of making 
eugar in Northern India, together with the names 
of all the instruments used, see Carnegy's Kachohri 
Technicalities, Allahabad Mission Press, 1877, 
article ath, Dr. Fallon connects chdfd with 
chdf, taste, relish, and with chdénd to lick, lick 


| .p—New Hindustani Dictionary: but I do not 


know his authority or reasons. In Panjhbi 
chdtid is a large earthen vessel and chdiff=an 
earthen churn. As regurds the use of the word 


Ji where he waa Astiatant Secretary to Sir Stamford 
Bafios, the Governor at that time, 
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chattd or chdid I quote the following fromm a folk- 


Simiri,a king of Malabar. The inscription on 


song I have from the Kangri Hille. A young his tombstone says he arrived at that place A. H. 


girl describes how she was left in charge of the 
house and proceeded at once to mischief. She 
searched for the flour, the ghf, and the sugar 
igur), which was stored away in order to make 
aweet cakes for herself. She saya : 
Tijd hath pdyd chdtd gure dd, bhainow ! 
Thirdly, my hand found the pot of gur, O sister! 


[er 


Here chdid is clearly the earthen pot in which — 


the sugar waa stored in the family store-room. 

Mr. Childers’s reference of the Pali chd/ to the 
Tamil aidi is remarkable. I know of no Sanskrit 
derivation for chdii, but I would point out that 
the fact of chdlfi in Fai and chdtd in Hindi and 
Panjabi, both meaning “ earthen pot,” pointe at 
any rate to a Prikrit origin for the word. 

RK. C, Temrre. 





6. Appunt Ranmin Simrer—Can you orany 
of your readers verify the following facta which 


I have on the authority of an Arab living on the — 


outekirte of Zafhir on the Armbian Coast ? 
At Zafhiir hes buried one Abdul Rahimidin 


mogque. 
Calicuf, 6th March 1882. 


219, and died there A. H. 216. The tomb is regarded 
with much veneration as that of a Hindu(Sdmiri— 
Samaritan—worshipper of the calf—Kordn, 8. 20) 
king of Malabar, who became a convert to Islam. 

If the dates are correct, then— 

(a) This is almost certainly the tomb of the 
Kodangaldr (Cranganore) king mentioned in 
the Tahafat-ul Mujdhidin, the author of which 
placed that king’s conversion about A. H. 200. 

(b) The origin of the Kollam era of the 
Malabar Coast is accounted for in the most natural 
way if it dated from the traditional Cherumian 
PerumAl's setting out for Arabia. The interval 
between A. D. 824 and his arrival at Zafhiir(A. D. 
827) is probably accounted for in the Tehafat-ul- 
Mujadhidtn, which says he remained a considerable 
time at Shahr where he first of all landed. 

Tt seems the Mukri of the mosque adjacent to 
the tomb came to Malabar some fifteen years ago 
soliciting ore coer my he mee 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A Manvat of Hixov Pawruxms. The Vedinta 8!ra. 
lated with a annotations by Major G. A. 
Jacob. London: Tribner & Co., 1881, pp. 


Weare glad to see Major Jacob's cake Of | 


the six orthodox philosophical systems, that of the 
Vedinta ia by far the most widely prevalent; in 
fuct, in Mahdérishtra and Gujarit hardly any 
other system is known, That wonderful book 
the Bhagavad Gild, which, thongh to some extent 
eclectic, is yet prevailingly WVedantist in its 
theology, is, in Western India at least, by far the 
most popular of Sanskrit works ; and its doctrines, 


through the medium of vernacular poetry, have | 


been largely diffused among the people, The 
Vedduta Sdra is by no means eo much studied as 
the Gild, Still it is a clear and valuable summary 
of Vedintiam in ita modern form; and when a 
learned Brahman is asked to formulate his theory 
of being, he will most naturally do so in language 
drawn from the Gild, the writings of Sankara, or 
the Feddnta Sdra, 

Major Jacob has done his work with care and 
praiseworthy assiduity. He has availed himself 
of the writings of Colebrooke, H. H. Wilson, 
Ballantyne, Fitzedward Hall, K. M. Banerjea and 
others. To his translation of the ongimal text he 
has appended a very large body of notes, He has 
drawn from valuable authorities ; and students will 
find many of his quotations very udeful. 

Occasionally Major Jacob expresses a decided 
opinion on pointa which are still, we 
sub judice. Thus he speaka of “the attempt to 
suppress Buddhiam by fire and sword.” There 
may have been—there probably were—sporadic 
efforts to crush Buddhiam by force ; but the exist- 
ence of any widespread active persecution has 





not been proved, Moreover, Buddhism itself waa 
actively militant against Hinduism—even Adoka 
had recourse to coercion ;—and it was but natural 
that men like Kumérila and Sankara should re- 
taliate, Buddhism died, we apprehend, of aheer ex- 
haustion; and its extinction forms a most interest. 
ing subject of inquiry, Why could it not live on? 

Major Jacob clearly sees, and honestly expresses, 
his sense of the moral deficiencies of the Vedinta 
philosophy. He writes thus:—“Some of the (pani. 
sheds, the chief sources of the Vedinta doctrine, 
do, without any qualification, declare that sin and 
virtue are alike to one who knows Brahma; 
and the system is therefore rightly charged with 
immorality. But, independently of such teaching 
as this, what moral results could possibly be ex- 
pected from a system so devoid of motives for a life 
of true purity ? The Supreme Boing, Brahma, is a 


cold impersonality, out of relation with the world, 


uhcomssloue of his own existhnes and of cura: and 
devoid of all attributes and qualities. There is no 
God, apart from ourselves,—no Creator, no Holy 
Being, no Father, no Judge—no one, in a word, to 
adore, to love, orto fear. And as for ourselvea—we 
are only unreal actors on the semblanceof a stage!" 

While dwelling thus strongly on the moral 
defects of the Vedinta, Major Jacob does not 
enter at much length tes the metaphysical objec. 
tions that lie the entire system. Hae 
shires, lavwetiesshiend tha Vedénle Bdre deacribes 
 Lévara as both personal and impersonal ; and ho 


celebrated defender of the system—Sankar. 
| ichiiryn. J. M, M, 
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BY LIEUT. RB. C. TEMPLE, F-R.G.S., M.B.A.S., &c. 


i is, I believe, a custom more or less prevalent 

throughout India to call persons of lowly 
position and circumstances by high-sounding titles 
and pames. ‘The same influence isat work here 
that makes the petty officials about onr Indian 


courts or offices “ dp" each other. These titles — 


have, I believe, never been enquired into, though 
they are generally known to us, and that is the 


reason for recording some of them here. The | 


commonest instances of them are “ mehtar” 
(lord, ruler) for “ scavenger,” “sweeper, and 
“ bahishit”’ (heavenly, from bahisht, heaven), for 
‘“water-carrier.”"" Each name will, however, be 
examined in its place. 


From a collection of such names made in the — 
Panjib it is found that they are of various kinds. — 
| Reigning Family of Lahore (1847), App. u, 


Some are historical, some religious, some allu- 
sions to office or capacity, some merely nick- 
Historical Names. 

(1) R&odis or Ravdas for Chammir, 
dealer and worker in leather, a very low caste 
in the N. W. P. and Panjib. This name is an 
allusion to Ravidis or Raidis, (Trumpp, Adé 
Granth, p. 130, note 3), the Bhagat who flourished 
circ. 1480-1530 a. p., and who was a Chammir 
by caste, There is a corruption, Ramdis 


of this name, whence the better known Ram-_ 


dasta, which purports to mean descendant or 
follower of the fourth Sikh Gurii, Rim Dis, and is 
a title assumed by Chammiirs about Ambali. 


(2.) Raghubaidsia for Chammir. The | 


word means of the race of Raghu or of the 
Solar Race, but the claims of this class to that 
very high dignity is merely honorary, as it 
take ita rise from the fact of Raghbir the 
Bhagat having been a Chammiir by caste. 

(3.) Ahluwalia for Kalil, low caste 
publican, dealer in spirituous liquors, Abkari 
contractor or distiller. This name is based on 
a story which is probably a legend only and not 
historical. Ahluw4lid is the surname of the 
Kapiirthald Rajis, and the name is thus 
accounted for." Sadio Singh, the founder of 
the fanrily, and of the village of Ahln (whence 
the name Ablowalil), near Lahor, had a younger 





' [have my doubts as to this being the real derivation — 


4 this word, bat it ia the one commonly socepted, and in 
. tice the tiamme is honorific preseecehy Scere etek 


sprinkle, pour oat, but I am not prepared to say that it | 





ed, for Kuomhiir, potter. 








brother named Sadiwa, who became ao ill for love 
of a Kaldl girl, that he was allowed to marry her, 
the Kalils stipulating that the bridegroom's 
family should all be called Kalils and marry 
only into Kalil families. Heneeal! Ablawaliis 
were called Kalils and vice versed. The chances 
are that the Kapirthali Rajis were always 
really Jat Kalils by caste. 

(4.) Raimghary hid for Tarkhin, carpenter. 
The Ramgarhiis are a great Sikh family, of 
whom Sirdir Jassi Singh Rimgarhii (ob. 1783) 
was the most famous. Ono of Hanjit Singhs 
wives came from the RAmgarhiis, and as might 
be assumed from the title being given to the 
Tarkhiins, a carpenter is said to have founded 
the fort of Ramgarh. Carmichael Smyth, 


[= 


says—" All Ramghurria Sings (Sikhs) are car- 
penters by caste, so that now the word Kam- 
ghurria Sing signifies a Sing (Sikh) carpenter.” 

(5.) Bawa, father, reverend, for Lakri- 
farosh, timber-merchant (of for Tilwala, fire- 
wood seller). This term arises from the Biwiis, 
descendants of the second Sikh Gurl Angad,’ 
having fallen into evil ways and taken to selling 
timber asa means of livelihood. One Hawa 
that I know is now a publican (kaldi). 

Reliqnons Names. 

(6.) Parjapat, creator, lord of the creat- 
This name is Hindi 
and Panjibi. Prajipati is one of the titles of 
Brahma, the creator, and is also used of the 
Rishis. It is said to be applied to the Kumhirs 
because they “ create" their vessels ont of mnd. 

(7.) Bhagat, saint, for Sis (popnlarly 
sahis), syce, groom. Many of the lower castes, 
sweepers, tailors, bhistis, etc., still seem to 
have a religion spart from the orthodox 
Hindus, and do not put their faith in the Veli, 
ete. Among the syces are many free-thinking 
saints or Bhagats, which has perhaps given rise 
tothis curious appellation of the whole caste. 
A true Bhagat syco is carried to the funeral 
pyre with songs from the Rémdyana and with no 
signs of sorrow, as after death, being holy, he 


is considered to have passed to a better state of 





has anything to do with the modern word bhisti: “ buhishtr” 
does got mean water-carrier Poraian. 
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existence. Sdis itself is an honorific appella- 
tion. See below, No. 21. 

(3.) Bahishtiand a corruption Bhisti, 
heavenly (from Pers. bahisht, heaven), Volga, 
Lieshtf and bhesti, for Miski or Mishki (from 
Pors, mashk, leather water-bag), a water-carrier, 
bhoestie. ‘The popular tradition is that “ bhees- 
ties” are so called because it is s “ heavenly” 
deed to give water to one's fellowman. The 
word is universal. 

(0) Shekh,a venerable person, for Bhariii, 
a bard or singer in honour of the Saint Sakhi 
Sarwar Saltin: also used towards all converts 
to Muhammadanism. 

(lu.) Bhai, friend, aterm applied toall Sikh 
saints: and ae men; also to the Granthis or 
ruaders of the Adi Granth, who visit the villages. 
Bhaiand Bhayy a orealso applied to Pirbiis 
or North-West Provinces men in the Panjib. 

(11.) Thikur, applied to any Brahman, 
means lord, master, and is properly an idol or 
gud. It is also often applied to thu attendants 
at temples and on idols or gods, Thikur is 
also used to barbers. See below No. 15. 

(12.) Rikhi (Rishkt) is appled to any 
Brabmat, and has reference to the seven great 
inspired sainta. 

(L3.) Lalbégti for Mehtar, sweeper. It 
signifies follower of Lal Beg, the great priest 
of the sweeper caste, 

Honorific Names. 

(14) Raja," king, for Ndi, barber. This 
name is also used in derision. This ia froma 
Panjibi song about Dhanni the Bhagat— 

Dhanni kahnda, “Sano, Narayan, 
“ Prabal teri miyi, 
“Jinhin nin ta ap wadive 
“Kon bulave réyd ? 
DhannA said, “ Listen, Niriyan, 
“ So great is thy fascination, 
“That him, whom thou thyself exaltest, 
“Who willlanghat!" (Lit.calla king.) 

However rdyd@ conld also mean “an atom, a 
custard seed.” Wide Fallon, New Hind. Dict, 
art. rai: also the Lidiini Panjalt Diet. 

(15) Thikur, lord, roler for Nal, barber, 


in North-West Provinces. Fallon (art. ofp c) 


says there is a proverb— 
Nai kt bdrdé meh eabht phdkur, “at a barber's 
weiding every one is a lord," 
the diminutive form 


ite th en perro dotd is ” Pics sauna wed 


te 
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(16.) Chaudhri, caste or trade headman, 
| a headman, for Mill, gardener; Kahiir, carrier; 





| and Kambé, low Hindo Jat cultivator. 


(17.) Jama'dir, a chief or leader of o 
band or party, a lieutenant, valgo jamdddr 
and jemaddér for Bhisti, water-carrier (q. v.), 
and Mehtar, aweeper (q.v¥.). Itis the proper 
title also of the head of menial Government estab- 
lishments, as Jemadir of poons, miilis, sweepers, 
dhkdri, bhistis, ete. 

(18) Mehtar, Pers., a headman, chief, for 
Churhi, sweeper, scavenger, and for Chammir, 
leather-worker. Fallon says it is used for 
sweepers, innkeepers, shoemakers, etc., mean- 
ing, I fancy, the great Chammar caste. This 
word is universal. 

(19.) Ebhalifa, snocessor of Muhammad, 


 acaliph, for Darzi, tailor. Fallon remarks—* In 
| India the term is applied to a» Muhammadan 


tailor, barber, and sometimes to a cook, and 
also to a monitor in a school or the teacher's 
son."" The word is universal. 

(20.) Sardar, headman, chief, nobleman, 
usually for the Bearer (corrupted into Jahrd) or 


head household servant of the English : and 


also for the Charhi or sweeper. 

(21.) Sais or popularly Sahis, Arabic, a 
nobleman, for a groom, syce, horsekeeper. 

(22.) Mahir and Mahri,« headman, for 
Kiinjra or Kardinjri, green-grocer, and for Rata 
or Arili, market-gardener: also for Gujjar, 
milkman. Mahir = Mabté, a chief, village 
headman, which, as Mahita, is used in the Panjib 
Himilayas as a respectful appellation to ao 
Brilimag. 

(23.) Mehr§, effeminate, for Knhar, palan- 
quin or dhooly-bearer," carrier. Fallon New 
Hind, Dict., art. Uypy®, says the Kabir is called 
Mehra or “one who lives among women,” be- 
cause he has acceas to tho women's apartments, 

(24) Riiand Rio, royal, ruler, is a title 
among Fiipits for Bhatt, bard, singer. 

(25.) Shah, king, for Khattri, merchant, 
shopkeeper, banker. This has probably arisen 
from the confus’or of «ih, Hind!, o banker, 
(whence the well-known word Sihikir, rulgo, 
sowear) with Sigh, Pers, a king. The differ- 
ence between the words is well illustrated in 
the invocation used when yoking the ploagh in 
the morning, and whic is quoted by Fallon, 


at woldings to carry the bride, whenos tha idiom ‘old 
deni, to give in marriage. 
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art. 3 —Rdm shah sah sukhi rahe,—‘ Rim pre- 
serve kings and bankers.’ Shih is also a title 
assumed by Faqirs, and is applied commonly to 
saints and poets, ¢.g. Nir Shih Wall, the Pircz- 
pir saint; Waris Shih and Hashim Shab, the 
well-known Panjabi poets, 

(26.) Seth, rich banker, millionaire, is ap- 


plied to Bikaner and Rijpftand merchants: | 


also to any rich man and to all Parsis. 

(27.) Dada, grand-father, also elder brother, 
for Dom or Dim, musician; also singer or teacher 
and companion of dancing girls (mfrdsi, g.v.) ; 
also family priest. DAd 4 isalso used to and by 
Faqirs and Brihmans. 

(28.) Mirdsi (Arabic, inherited), here- 
ditary, for Dom or Diimand Kanjar, singer and 
companion of dancing girls. In India it signi- 
fies that the man is what he is, by descent. The 
word is a wholesale importation from Arabic, 
where Miristis applied to the singers who carry 
on the profession, generation by generation, and 
Miriisan to dancing girls who practise only 
before women. Kanjar, prostitute’s com- 
panion, is of course too plain a word to be nsed 
to the man himself, and will usually give offence. 
Mirist softens down the ugliness of the occupa- 
tion a little, bat Dom, the caste name, is what 
they prefer. 


(29.) Mir and Mirji, nobleman, chief, | 


used to Mirists, said to bea corruption from the 
syllable mir( dst). | 

(30.) Missar (Fallon has it mishar), 0 re- 
spectable person, & acholar (Sansk. siéra), 15 
used towards Brahmans. 


(31) Lala, cherished, used towards Khat- 


tri merchants and Banyas. Other forms of this 
word are Lala Bhai and Lila Ji (whence the 
well-known Oricntal name Lalage, which oceurs 


in English romances and poems). La'al (Arab. | 


ruby), a3 munshis love to write it, is incorrect. 
(32.) Mistri, foreman, & corruption of the 
Euglish word master or mister, for any skilled 
workman or petty employer of labour; especially 
for Tarkhin, carpenter, Lohir, emith, and Raj, 


mason. 3 | 
(33.) Birha and Buddha, an old man, 
elder, for Meltar, sweeper. 


(34.) Mian and Miiiji, master, prince, 


for Mudarris, schoolmaster, pedagogue : also for 
Mirisis, arising probably out of their title mir, as 
midi isa corraption of the plu, mirdn of mir. 


Under this heading may also be added the | 


following common titles of respect: they are 





worth recording as explanatory of the change 
of meaning the words are now undergoing :-— 

(35.) Pandit, learned man, to any literate 
or influential Brahman. 

(36.) Maulvt, doctor, learned, to any 
literate or influential Musalmin. 

(37.) Munshi, (Arab, “tho increased,” bat 
in common parlance a writer), a writer, tator, 
teacher of langaoages, author, to any Persian 
echolar. 

(38.) Babu, properly a Bengill gentleman, 
but in the Panjab originally a Bengali writer 
or clerk, now any clerk or English scholar, what- 
ever his creed or nationality. 

Characteristic Names. : 

(39.) Paineh, Panjabi form of panch, which 
stands for Sarpanch, a village headman or chief 
of the panchdyat or village assembly. This 
title is given to the Kahir (or jhiwar) carrier 
caste, from their habit of settling their internal 
disputes by caste panchiyats. It is also given 
to the Jniswiri caste of the North-West 
Provinces, who are syces, grass-cutters, &c, and 
who have a similar habit. 

(40.) Rath, cruel, fearless, barbarous, is 


| applied to Jatts, Dogars and Gujjars from their 


supposed characteristics. 

(41.) Thekadidr, contractor, forRij, mason 
and for Bharii (or Tarkhan) carpenter, As most 
carpentry and building work is done on contract 
(theka, piecework), so any petty mason or 
carpenter, who does petty repairs for Rs. 20 or so 
by the piece, calls himself Thekodir, contractor. 

Nicknames, 

(42.) MangalmukhiorManglamu- 
khi, merry-faced, for Kanjri, dancing girl: it 
is also applied to the Kanjar, her attendant, 

(43.) Baremiad, great gentleman, head 
ofa house, used towards olil men of respectability, 
whatever their rank. 

It will be as well to sammarise the various 
appeliations some castes have as a guide to 
further investigations, and it will be observed 
that the more unsavoury and also the more 
honourable an occupation is, the greater is the 
nomber of honorific names aottached to it. 
Thus :— 

(1.) Sweepers, scavengers; meltar, lord ; 
jama'ddr, chief; earddr, chief; lilbéyi, followers 
of Lal Bég; birha, elder. 

(2.) Singers with dancing girls: mfrasi, 
inherited; mir and mirji, chief; midu and 
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niedinyl, chief; dédd, grandfather, elder; mang- 


ldmukhd, merry-faced. 
(3.) Barbers: raja, 
Khalifa, ruler. 
(4.) Leather-workers: Rdodas, follower of 
Ravidis; jama'ddr, chief: meMfar, lord; Ram- 


king; fhdkur, lord; 


dossid, follower of Gurl Ram Dis; Raghubansid, 


descendant of Raghbir the Bhagat. 

(5.) Publicans and distillers: AAdwdlié, of 
the Raja of Kapirthala’s family ; me/itar, lord. 

(6.) Carriers, porters: chaudiri, headman; 
patnch, headman; mefrd, effeminate. 

(7.) Bards: shekh, venerable; rdi or rio, 
royal. 

(8.) Religions mendicants: bidi, friend; shai, 
king ; dddd, elder. 
fearless. 

(10.) 

(11,) 

(12.) 

(13.) 
faced. 

(14.) Grooms: eis, nobleman; bhagat, saint ; 
poinch, headman. 

(15.) Potters : fyi oe Sexe 

(16.) Carpenters - Ramoarhié of the Rim. 
garhid family ; eudetrt, foreman ; fhekaddr, con- 
tractor. 

(17.) Gardeners: chaudhri, headman. 

(18.) Water-carriers: bahishtfi, heavenly : 

jama'dir, chief, 

(19.) Skilled workmen, artizans: mistrf, fore- 
man. 

(20.) Smiths ; mistri, foreman. 

(21.) Milkmen: wiahir, headman; rith, 
fearless. 

(22.) Market-gardeners: mahir, headman. 

(25.) Valets, sarddr, chief. 

(24.. Greengrocers: mahir and mahrd, chief, 

(25.) Poets: shah, king. 

(26.) Old men: bare mida, venerable, rever- 
end. 

(27-) Timber merchants, bdied, father, or de- 
ascendant of a Sikh gari. 

(28.) Masons: mistri, foreman ; 
contractor. 


chaudhri, headman: rath, 
‘Shoemnkera : mehfar, lord. 

Tailors: khalifa, ruler. 

Cooks ; Khalifa, raler. 

Dancing-girls: manglamulit, merry- 





* %think Grant Doff mentions somewhere in his Histo 
ofthe Mohrattas that the ot eat cafertunate Af 
who waa mordered 


ever memorable 
mein pee = Fa sul wor ron a 





thehaddr, | 


(29.) Tradesmen: bAdi, friend; lald, cher- 
ished. 

(30.) Pedagogues, schoolmasters: shalifa, 
ruler; méda, chief. 

(31.) Merchants: sidh, king; seth, million- 
aire; lala, cherished. 

(32.) Clerks; pandif, learned; mawlvc?, 
doctor; munsht, teacher; bdbu, gentleman. 

(33.) Brihmans: fhdbur, lord; rik, saint; 


| mahitd, headman ; dddd, elder; muissar, respect- 


able; pandit, learned. 
There is another custom to be mentioned in 


this connection which T believe is current all 


over India. Ifany member of a family particu- 
larly distinguishes himeelf either by office or 
in any other way, he frequently bequeaths 
the title he has gained for himself to all his 
descendants, even if these come afterwards to 


be of humble station. Carmichael Smyth 


(Reigning Family of Lahore, Append. ii) says : 

“In mentioning a Sing (Sikh) it is the usual 
custom to add or mention likewise either the 
name of hig village, district, occupation, or 
family, by which he may be distinguished from 
any other of the same name, thus Futty Sing 


- Alloowalla, (Fatteh Singh Ablawalia) he.” 


Instances of such honorific family distinctions 
about Firozpir are Pir, given to a Pathén 
family of Kastr, once celebrated for its sanctity; 
Kadi to another in remembrance of this title 
being conferred for one life only by the British 
Government in honour of a large inn or Saril 
built by the head of it in the last generation. 
Diwdén because one of the family is now a Diwan 
ofa native State, Wasir* is in remembrance of 
the former grandeur of an old Musalmin family. 
The Hakim family are so called because of a 
famous “doctor” of the last generation. Fugir 
is the soubriquet, tithe or surname of a well- 
known aud influential Lahér family of fame 
during the time of the Mahiraji Ranjit Singh." 
Sometimes this goea further and whole com. 
munities are called after some real or supposed 
common ancestor, as the Pirzidis of Sadhanri 
in the Ambala District, the descendants of the 
saint Shah Kumé. 

As might be expected from what has just 
been recorded, the great Panjabi religious move- 


bboorhood of Eakin 
= I baie. the avighbooe congas Seay nant 
Hand Telogu families of natives bearing corruptions 
| Gea terventa of fortner Beokore mad Sie Soenants at 
wr 
' served in their families the names of their old employers. 
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ment has left behind it many family surnames | 


or appellatives. These are restricted to such 
Sikh families as were specially distinguished 


by the presence in them of former Guris or | 


Sikh leaders. Of these I may mention—though 
doubtless others exist—the Bawis or descendants 
of the second Guri Angad, formerly held in high 
respect, but now much deteriorated. The Sodhts 
or descendants of the fourth Gurl Ram Dis, 
the Bhits or saints and their descendants’ and 
the Gurds or descendants of Bibi Ninak himself, 
aud lastly the Bédis or “ caste” of Gurf Nanak." 
Similarly the chief families of the followers of 
Sakhi Sarwar Sultén are called Sultanis. 

An enquiry into such family names might 
lead to much nusefal and curious informatiin 
being unearthed. 

These family honorific adjectives or titles 
may be the commencement of a system of 
surnames, which in Hurope were apparently 
originally nothing more than appellative adjec- 


tives and are not so old as one would suppose, | 


They began, of course, with the territorial 
family appellatives of the ruling classes, and 
something of the game kind seems to be com- 
mencing in India. 

In the Panjib, many of the great Sikh 
families, or perhaps more correctly groups of 
families, besidea having such names as those 
already quoted above, have regular territorial 
surnames much like our Scotch and Welsh clan 
surnames. These are very numerous, Such 
are Philkiiii, (whence spring the Mahirajas of 
Patiili, the Rijis of Jhiud and Nibha and 
the Sirdirs of Kalsia), Landgharii,” Kalsia, 
Sabidii, Majithia, Nalwi, Bhaikiih, Singh- 
puria alias Faizallapurid alias Gujritii, Abli- 
wiilia, (whence the Kijis of Kapirthala,) Siflbi, 
Kaleki, Sukarchakia, (the family of Ranjit 
Singh and Mahirajis of Lihor), Ramgarhis, 
Landawili, Biria, Narwarid, Krora-Singhii, 
Wazirtbidii, Malod, Bhadauria, Kalidnwala, 
Rampurii, Kot-Dind, Diilpuria, Badrukhaa, 
Jitindii, Magharié, Mansihid, Jolliwalia, Kan- 
baiya, Goléria.* 

* Tho Bhils of Kaithal have played a prominent part in 
se yes Mh sorhintyan fi sansersnoiere & the individual (is- 
ek Beg bristian names aa wo call them, bat it 


he remembered that Hungeriao surnames de 
same, thus Deak Ferenz, not Francie Deak te we: should 





write it, was the namo of the eclebrated patriot 
® As the name signifies, this is the ee branch of 
the Philkida family, whenee Diélpurid, 


Himparia and Kot nd Sikhs, a taeal aot terri- 





The above may be called Territorial Names, 
but there exista alao, [ have no doubt, a regular 
class of geographical caste names which woulil 
be well worth enquiring into. M. Barth, 
Religions of India, (Triibner's ed.) pp. xvii. says : 
“A man who is a member of a caste is a 
Hind: : he who is not is not a Hindu,” and | 
think most studenta of modern Indian reli- 
gions will agree with bim. Caste names will 
therefore be derived from many sources :—they 
will be historical, local, mythical, territorial, 
geographical and what not, and an enquiry into 
their etymology would doubtless be o valuable 
contribution to the ethnology of the Hindus, 
For instance, a man in court gave me as his 
‘caste Chanderl, Chandarié or Chandelf. On 
further enquiry it turned ont he was a Kahar 
by caste, and that the tribal name he gave had 
reference to the real or supposed migration of his 
caste from Chanderi—now a decayed town or 
fort in Sindhia's territory, but once & of 
greatimportance. It might also have happened 
that his caste migrated from the Chandagii 
District near Baniras. Now, on turning to 


| Carnegy’s Kachahri Technicalities, article“ Chan- 


deli,” I find that “ chandeli is a very fine cotton 
fabric, so costly as to be used only in native 
courts. Itismadeexclusively of Amrioti cotton, 
and every care is taken in its manipulation. The 


weavers work in a dark subterranean room, of 


which the walls are kept damp to prevent dust 
from flying about. The chief care is bestowed 
in the preparation of the thread, which when 
of very fine quality sells for its weight in silver. 
It is strange that women are allowed to take 
no part in any of the processes. Chandelis derive 
their name from Chanderi on the left bank 
of the Betwa in Sindhia’s Territory.” This 
account makes the caste Julahiis rather than 
Kahirs and the tribal name purely geogra- 
phical, An examination of Sherring’s long 
lists of Brahman and Rajpit Tribes in vol. IL 
pp. xix—lxviii of his Hindw Tribes and Castes 
shows undoubtedly that many of the tribal 
names are geographical, I know from my own 





torially vibe tg independent are noble and marry into the 
royel families of Patiili, Jbind and Nébha. Griffin, 


p- 278. 

© © This final (4, properly i, ia, the natives aay, & corrup- 
tu he lyon cane (2) and is nsed in apg parta of 
the Panjib for any dwetler in avot'er part, thas Firce- 
purii de kot j4, Go to the Fircrest would bo used in 
Ambali, It wo not confined ikhs, o« there is a well. 
known “caste of Sayyidsin the Ambilé district called 
Sidnil or Siwdnil. 
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researches that the Khapparl Brahmans of 
Kashmir and the Panjab Himiilayas derive 
names from certain modern superstitious cus- 
toms, and so do the Musalman Hijras of the 
Panjib and North West Provinces 
that a detailed examination of the origin of 


caste and tribal names would prove a mine — 


of valuable information as to the customs and 
habits of the natives. 

To return to the family distinguishing names. 
The pecaliar cognomens of the three Dakhani 
dynasties are well known. Every ruler of each 
race used the same name, thus, "Adil Shah of 
Bijiptr, Kutb Shih of Golkonda, and Nizam 


Shih of Abhmadnagar. Also the reigning | 


Rajis of the Panjab] Hill State of Mandi are 


called Sen, as Hari Sen, Balbir Sen, and so on, - 


whereas the other members of the family are 
ealled Singh, as Bhiip Singh, Kapur Singh, ete. 
(Griffin, p. 573). 


Again, among Afghin rolera it was apparently _ 


the custom to name the varions sons of each 
mother by names running in the same way, thus 


I feel sure | 





12 of the 18 sons of Paind Khaa, founder of the 


Birakzai royal family of Kabul by three mothers, 
were. named in groups thos, (I) Pirdil Khao, 
Sherdil Khia, Kohandil Khai, Rabamdil Khaa, 
Mibardil Kha; (11) Sultin Mohammad Khin, 
Yir Mohammad Ehin, Pir Muhammad Khan, 
Sayad Muhammad Khai; (III) Nawib Asad 
Ehin, Nawib Samat Khin, Nawab Jabar 
Khia (J. A. §. Beng., Vol. XLEX. 1880, Pt. I. 
p- 97). Something of the same kind occurs 
among the greater Muhammadan familes, thus 
Almad Khéi is the distinguishing appellation 


of the Lohiru family of the Panjib (Mughals). 


And I know of one Muhammadan family in the 
Firozptir neighbourhood—not great but respect- 
able—whose names all turn on the word Hagg, 
as Ahsino-'l-haqg, Surije-"l-haqg, and so on. 

All these may be the beginnings of a system 
of surnames on the European model. I do not 
say they are, but would remark that it will 
become more and more necessary, as the horizon 
of Indian life widens with increased commanica- 
tions, to distinguish men and families, 


THE RITES OF RENUKA AMMA AT CHANDRAGUTTI. 
BY V. N. NARASIMMIYENGAL. 


Replying to Major E. W. West's query at 
page 245 vol. X (September 1881) of the Anfi- 
quary, | describe below a similar religious ob- 
servance obtaining in Muaistir at the present day. 

In the half malndd or hilly Taluk of Sorab 
is the small village of Chandragutti, nestling 
at the foot of a lofty hill of the same name, 
situated im the extreme north-west corner of 
the province of Maisfir; latitude 14° 27" N. and 
longitude 75° E. 

There is a temple in it, dedicated to Réyu- 
ka’ Amma, the murdered mother of P araa u- 
rima, the sixth avatiraof Vishou. Theshrine 
is in the enjoyment of considerable inams, both 
in land and cash, and is the object of periodical 
pilgrimages from the neighbouring populations. 

The most remarkable fairs or parcats are held— 

(1). On the fall moon day of Chaitra the lst 
month of the Hindu lunar year. 

(2), On the full-moon day of Jyeshtha, the 
rd month. This full-moon is locally known os 
Agé Hunpomi or full-moon of paddy nurseries. 

(3). Navaritri or the Dasara. 

The devotees who visit the shrine on the first 
oscasion generally do not come for the third 
fair, and vice versd. It is the belief that such an 


act would provoke the goddess to do harm to 
the transgivssors. Besides the offerings (sévé) 
usuaily made at the fnirs held at Hindu temples 
elsewhere, the following special services in 
fulfilment of previously registered yows are per- 
formed on the special anniversaries by people 
(1) desirous of having issue, and (2) suffering 
from chronic and troublesome diseases, The 
time for the performance of the vows is generally 
between 5 and 9 a.m. 

(i) Vuld bidra or balancing service, 

(ii) Gandhada wdigé or sandal dress. 

(iit) DMeina udigé or Nim dress. 

(1) For the Tuld bhira, the devotee weighs 
himself or herself against cash, or fruit, uten- 
sils, or grain, and the latter is presented to the 
temple, besides a fee of 8 annas per head. In- 
dividuals of all ages and sexes make this offering. 

Gi) The Ganwdhada weligé service ig per- 
formed by persous of both sexes. The indivi- 
dial making the vow is required to proceed from 
his home to the temple, in a state of nudity, 
with the body thickly smeared with sandal 
paste, on the pari# day. He does not touch 
food. or drink from the time he starta from 
home till, in the midst of the crowd, he arrives 
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at the gute or wahbiedes of the temple, and on 
entering it he prostrates himself near the 


Dhyvajastambha or the monolithic flagstaff, — 


when the piydri or attendant of the goddess 
gives him the sacred water and praosdd called 
tirtha and bianddra, immediately after which 
his clothes are given to him by his attendant 
relatives or friends. A fee or kinike of one anna 
ig paid per head for this vow. 

(ii) Persons of both sexes observe the 
vow of Bémna udige.- Béew or Nim is a tree 
which does not grow in the locality, and there- 
fore the pilgrims have. recourse to the jakli 
shrub, with the leaves of which they dress 
themselves from the neck to the knees, having 
previously stripped themselves. Some of them 
also lock up their mouths with a wire lock 
(béyi biga), and observe strict silence during 
the rite. Others, more enthusiastic, wrap their 
fingers with rags, and carry alight fed on ghee 


in the palm of their hands called “Kai draty.” 
This rite brings in «a revenue of four annas per 
head to the temple. 

cloak of religion, give scope, as may be natur- 
ally expected, to much immorality, There is 
& tradition that, till within few years age, bur- 
ren women used to vow on the occasion of 
these faira at Chandragutti to have illegal 
intercourse in one night with more than one 
stranger in order that the goddess might blexs 
them with children. Happily this detestable 
practice is a thing of the past. 

Togarsi in the neighbouring Taluk of 
Shikiripur is also the scene of an annual wéla 
or parié, at which somewhat similar observances 
take place. Immoral and vicious exhibitions 
at religious gatherings however are fast dying 
out, and are certainly very much discoura:red 
now-a-days by the more intelligent classes. 


ON THE ABSENCE OF THE GUNA CHANGE OF BHU IN THE PRETERIT. 
BY Wu. GOONETILLEEF, HON. SECRETARY, ORIENTAL LIBRARY, EANDY, CEYLON. 


The stra Panini VII. 3, 84, interpreted and 
explained by Pinini J. 1, 3, requires the eub- 
stitution of guna for the final 1 of a base when 
a sdrvadhdiuka or an drdhudhdtuka affix 
follows. When, therefore, the substitutes of 
lit, which are drdhadhdtuka affixes (ITI. 4, 115), 
follow the root bAd, the vowel @ should be 
changed to o, unless some other rule of Panini 
prevents the operation of VII. 3, 84, or some 
valid reasons exist why the change should not 
take place. The rule 1. 2, 6, eferrafmat =, 
in which the words fiz and fayq_are valid from 
the immediately preceding siifra, would pro- 
hibit the operation of VII, 3, 64, but Kiityéyana 

interposes a virttika questioning the necessity 


for this #itra and treating it as superfinous. — 


If, then, this rule is struck off from Panini's 
work as being unnecessary or superfluous, the 
question arises, what is there to prevént the 
operation of VII. 3, 84in the case mentioned ? 


Eefore entering upon this inquiry, it is | 


necessary to ascertain what the adr: I. 2,6 
really means. Dr. Goldstiicker, one of the ablest 
of orientaliats, has translated it, or rather a 
portion of it, somewhat incorrectly in his great 
work entitled Pdnini—hi place in Sanskrit 
Literature—although he seems to have thorough- 
ly understood both its meaning and its applica- 





tion. His translation is as follows:—“The 
radical indh is kit in hie" (page 123). The 
aifra mentions two radicals, indA and bAd, andl 
the translation of the entire siitra would, 
according to him, be,—“The radicals tadh and 
bhd are kit in [ij.". This rendering is failty in 
more than one respect. In the first place it 
is not the radicals that are kif, but it is lit 
that is so. Kit is wo bahwerihi compound 
meaning, having & ag an if or indicatory letter. 
Goldstiicker was perhaps led to believe hastily 
and without close examination that it was an 
epithet of indhibhavatibhydm, but this cannot 
be, as this term is in the ablative case, and Lit 
is in the nominative. Apart from this, we no- 
where find kin Pinini's system as an i? of a 
root, althongh we find it so in Vépadéva's 
system, where the & shews that a root to which 
it is attached is in the tenth conjugation. In 


-the second place the rendering “ in lif’ appears 


to me to be incorrect and devoid of any 
meaning. It is difficult to see what meaning 
isconveyed by the sentence “ indh ig Lit im it." 
By the words “in li" Goldsticker might have 
intended the meaning “in the preterit,” but 
it must be remembered that lit is the name 
given to the ferminations of the preterit—nor 
to the tense itself. 








The correct rendering of the «ira would, 
I think, be—“ Lit is kit after the radicals indA 
and bAd," or in other words—“ The termina- 
tions called Iy# are as if they have an indicatory 
k when they follow the radicals indh and bhi.” 
It is the terminations—not the radicals—that 
are made to have the ifk. The office of kin 
the case of the root bAd (for we are not now 
concerned with indh) is to provent the gupa 
change of the final @ by I. 1, 5. The rule 
I. 2, 6, although it speaks of all the termina- 
tions called lif, was really needed for nal and 
thal, as by the preceding stra, L 2, 5, the 
other terminations, afus, us, &c., would have an 
indicatory / when following such a root as bAd. 

The varttika of Katyiiyana to this sitra is 
qaarriery || Patanjali explains this virttike 
as regards bhd in the following words— 
evade Prey ge | eat yt ona | sea sh 
aratfr || The reason given here for treating the 
rule as unnecessary as regards bid is that ouk is 
nitya. This has reference to the stiira VI. 4, 88 
which teaches that vuk shall be the augment 
of bhd when lua or lit beginning with o vowel 
follows: To understand the expression that 
this vuk is nifya, it is necessary to examine the 
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paribhdshds 38 and 42 in Nagesa's Paribhdshen- 
dudekhara. If there are two rules, a and 6, 
which are applicable simultaneously, and which 
are such that a would apply, whether 6 has 
taken effect or not, but, on the other hand, 4 
would apply only if a has not taken effect ; then 
a would be called nitya and b anitya, Of two 
such rules the nitya has greater force than the 
anifya, even if the latter be para. Now, the 
two rules, VI. 4, 88, which teaches the augment 
vuk, and WII. 3, 84, which teaches the substi- 
tution of guaa, are two suchrules. The former 
would apply, whether the latter has taken effect 
or not, for q may be added to bAd as well aa to 
bho. But if the former has first taken effect 


and bAde haa been obtained, the latter would 


cease to be applicable. For as paribhdshd XI 
teaches that an augment is part of that to which 
it is added, the whole form bAdv would be a 
base, and its vowel @ cannot be changed to o by 
VII. 3,-84, a8 it is not final, nor by VII. 3, 86, 
asitis not short. The rule, VI. 4, 88, is there- 
fore nifya, and VII. 3, 84 anifya. The former 
should therefore apply, and not the latter, and 


| hence the gupa change does not take place and 


we get the correct words qq and qqfqyq with 
out the aid of I. 2, 6. 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, BO. ¢.8., M,E.A.8. 
(Continued from p, 115.) 


No. CXXII. 

After Dantidurga, the succession went to his 
paternal uncle, Krishna L., also called Val- 
labha I. There are two explanations given of 
this. The Baroda plates state that Krishna 
I. ousted “ his relative,” ¢. e. Dantidurga, who 


had fallen into evil ways, and appropriated — 


the sovereignty for the good of his race. 
While the Karda plates, of considerably later 
date, state that Dantidurga died childless. 
Krishna I. continued the conquests of 
Dantidurgs, and is described as dispersing the 


darkness which was the race of the Chalu- | 


kyas, and as depriving them of the goddess 
of sovereignty.’ An allusion to the same 

© The Wani-Dindiri, RAdhanpar, and li plates, of 
sa ei iss, recpaetively:—In the last. of 





fact is alao made in the statement that he 
changed into a deer, t. ¢, put to flight, the 
Mahévardha, or ‘the great boar’, the family- 
emblem of the Chalukyas and Chalu- 
kyas. It is also said that he established him- 
self at the hill or hill-fort of ElApara, where 
there was a famous temple of the god Sva- 
yambhi-Siva. This place has not been identi- 
fied, I believe; but it seems to me not on- 
likely that it is the modern Yellipur," in 
the North Canara District, in the Western 
Ghan te. 

Krishna I, left two sons. Of the elder, 
Govinda II, also called Vallabha (1, we 


have no historical details, except that he did 
go lh are ea a 


plates, 1. 4, where pera: 4 the same verse is given 
name ia curiously enough (though perhap 

metrical reasons) written barre with rowel of 
the firet «yllable C this form of the name was 
restoration 


of the dynasty under Taila IL. in Saka 895. 
® Lat 14° 59 N.; Long. 74° 47’ E. 
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succced to the sovereicnty but waa’ apahronad | 
Prakrit correlative of the Sanskrit Kalival- 


by his younger brother. 

This younger brother was Dhruva, or 
Dhéra, also called Nirupama [., Dhiri- 
varsha, Kalivallabha, and Iddhatéjas; and he 
is the next, after Dantidurga, of whose reign 
any epigraphical remains are as yet known to 
be extant. We have only one inscription of his 
time; I publish it herewith from the original 
stone, with a facsimile.’ 





It ia on the front pillar in the west half 
of the north porch of the temple of the god — 


Viripiksha, originally LAKavars, at Patta- 
dukal in the Kalidgi District. The writing 
covers a space of about 1’ 10° high by 2’ 1’ 
broad, The language is Old-Cansrese ; and it 
records some grants made by one of the harlote 
of the temple. The inscription is not dated ; 
but the date of it will be about Saka 700 
(A. D. 778-9). Dhruva is mentioned in this 
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and Ealibalioha—the latter being the 


labha, just as Dhéra is of Dhrava. 

The present inscription shews that by 
Dhruva's time the Rishtrakita power was fully 
established in at least the north and north- 
parts of the Western Chalukya 





| dentate: And, in respect of his relations 


with the other kings of the south, the Wanj- 
Dindéri and Ruidhanpur plates record that he 
conquered and imprisoned the Ganga king; 

and the Raidhanpur plates state also that he 
caused the Pallava king to bow down 
before him. And Mr. Rice states that his 
name of Nirupama occurs in a mutilated Pal- 
la va inscription on the temple of Ramaliigé. 
éyara at ‘Avani’, in which the Pallava king's 
fame ia Nolambidhiraja; the same name, 
Nolamba, occurring also, he states, in a frag- 
mentary Pallava inscription of Saka 690 at 


inscription under the names of Dhirdvarshe | ‘Gilginpode’ in Maisiir.* 
Transcription. 
(*] Svasti Dhardva{r*]sha éri(éri)-prithu(thi)vivallabha mahirdjadhiraja 
[*) paramégvare bhattira® Sri-Kaliballahan prii(prijthu(thi)vi- 
[") rijyalm*}-geye 14(10) kamahidéviyara dégu- 
[*] lads siile Gbyinda-poddiya magalu Badi(?i)- 
[*] poddiy=embo uttama-gisisam-ildo| a- 


[*] évaratha[m*]-gottol-hastiratham-ildo] 


[7] bhimi-dinamah = ubhayamukhiyum-kottal 


Translation. 

Hail! While Dhirivaraha, the favour- 
ite of the world, the supreme king of great 
kings, the supreme lord, the worshipful one, 
(also named) Sri-Kaliballaha, was ruling 
the world :— 

(L. 3.)—Badipoddi,* the daughter of Gd- 
yindapoddi, a harlot of the temple of (the 
queen) Likamahadévi,’—who had pret 
ously) given an excellent .....++.+--> 
who had given a horse-chariat ; and who had 
given an elephant-chariot,——gave a grant 
of land and an whhayamwkhi.” 

No. CXXIII. 

Dhruva was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Givinda Il. or Prabhitavarshal, 








“4 Pali, Sanakyit, and Old-Canarese, Inacriptions, 


aS ar Deo alccad p. Iwi. See alao Ind, Ant, 

Vol. 4, p. 

© ‘This is the earliest instance that I have mot with of 

the word bhaidra being epolt dicen sr Beahe 
© Pod-di, Pi. owl 
aie cris 





Li") 

also called Jagatinfien I., Jogadrudra I, Val- 
labhanaréndra I., Srivallabha, and Prithvivalla- 
bha. We have three entire inscriptions of his 
time. The earliest o. them is the accompany- 
ing one, of which an imperfect lithograph, 


| evidently from inferior imk-impressiona, hag 


been published by Dr. Burnell in his Soufi- 


‘Indian Pataography, Plate XXVI." I edit it 


from the original plates, which belong to Sir 
Walter Elliot. No information is forthcoming 
ns to where they were found ; but it must have 
been somewhere in the Canarese country, 

The plates are three in number, ench about 


54" long by 2§" broad; they are smooth and 


flat, the edges of them not having been made 


| with raised or thickened rims. The surfaces 






hor husband having throo times quored Kidcht: = 
ng apes capital waa Hi i; moo Vol, X. 
P. 

of gislacm is pot apparent, 
msgieang: Pg ati “: am i not apparent 
eect han ‘thee thre are apparently two mouths or 


De. Burnell s ita Chéra grant. But this iso 
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of the plates are a good deal corroded here 
and there; but for the most part the mscrip- 
tion is perfectly legible throughout. The ring 
on which the plates are strung is about }* 
thic’: antl 24" in diameter; it had been cut 
before the plates came into my hands. The 
seal on the ring is circular, about 1}" in 
diameter; and it has, in relief on a coun- 


tersunk surface, a much worn representa- | 


tion of the god Siva, sitting with his knecs 
bent so that the soles of his feet tonch each 
otber, and facing to the full front, and holding 
a serpent in each hand, with apparently their 
hoods expanded above his shoulders. The 
image, in fact, is very similar to that on the 
seal of the grant of Dantidurga or Dantivarmi 
Il., No. CXXT. at p. 108 above. The language 
of the present inscription is Old-Canarese. 

It is an inscription of Govinda IIL, or 
Géyinda, as the name is here corruptly written; 
and it is dated Saka 726 for 725 (A. D. 803-4), 
the Subhinu sameateara. It gives us the name 
of Gimundabbe as the wife of Govinda ITI. 
And the object of it is to record that,—having 
conquered Dantiga, the king of Katichi 
or E’dtchi, who must therefore have been of 
the Pallava dynasty,—Gdévinda IIL, on his 
way to levy tribute, came to a firtha or sacred 
place called Rimé@ivara, on the bank of the 
Tungabhadri, and there, having had some 
sport with wild boars, and being conseqnently 
pleased with the place, conferred upon a Gorava 
or priest of the Kuruba caste, named Sivadhirs, 
a grant which had been previously given to 


the god Paraméévara or Siva by a certain king | 


EKirttivarma. 

Thc Kirttivarmi who is mentioned in this 
inscription is evidently either the Wéstern 
Chalukya king EirttivarmaA IL, for 
whom we have the dates of Saka 669 and 677, 
or his cousin Kirttivarma III. Mr. Rice, 





translation of this grant in his Mysore Inscrip- 
tions, p. lvii, notes, states that Ramésvara- 
tirtha is an island in the Tungabhadra, in a 
bend of the river a few miles to the north of, 
i.e. below, the junction of the Tungi and the 
Bhadri ; in hia map of ancient Maisir, he places 
it where the modern maps plaee ‘ Anavaree,” 
in Lat. 14° 4’ N., Long. 75° 49' E. He further 
gives the purport of the inscription as being 
that Govinda IIT. was “receiving from (fF) 
Vattiga, then ruler of Ei’iichi, certam tribute 
collected for him by the Chilukya king, Kirt- 
tivarmé ITI., who, as I gather, may have married 
the Ratta king's daughter,"* and to whom this 
tribute had been assigned, perhaps as her dowry, 
with authority to her husband to collect it.” 
This, however, is hardly in accordance with 
The present expedition of Govinda IIF. 
to the Tungabhadri, which resulted in his con- 
quest fer the second time of the Pallavas, 
who had already been subjugated once by his 
father Dhruva, ia recorded also im his two sub- 
sequent inscriptions,—the Wani-Dindéri plates, 
dated Saka 730 for 728, the Vyaya sauwatsara, 
the next that I shall edit; and the Ridhanpur 
plates, dated Saka 730 for 729, the Sarvajit 
saihvateara, already edited by Dr. Bihler. In 
respect of his relations with the kings of the 
south, the same two inscriptions also tell us 
that he released from captivity the Gaigae 
king, who had been imprisoned by his father, 


but shortly had to again reduce him to sub- 


jection and imprison him, And the second of 
them speaks of the lori of Veagi, ¢. e. his 
contemporary of the Kastern Chalukyno 
fumily,"* in such a way as to show that he must 
have been a fenfatory of Givinda ITT. ; it states 


that, at the command of Govinda, the lord of 


Vengi came and worked for him like o servant, 
aud built for him the high walls of a town or 


who has published @ transcription and partial | fortress. 
8 Satie cars 
[*] Svasti | nripa-kal-itita-sathvatearamga!=?Intir=i(i tte fi 
[*] ya Subhiinn embhi(mbi) varshada Vaisd( sa) cot aan eaay 
[ *] ksha-paficham4(mi)-Brihaspat{(ti)viram=igi(gi) Svasti(ati) Prabht- 





his wife. 


[*] tavarsha-érfprithu( thi) vivallabha-mahirajadhi(dhi)rajo-pal ra® }mé- 


‘t Mr. Bice translates the inscription so asto make | 
Gimundabbe the daughter of Govinda II. But who was 


* This must apparently be Vijaylditya, also called 
Narfndramrigarija, whose about 
Vite oT make 
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*) évara-Goyindara bhatirara Gamundabbegal"’ mahada- 
[*] viyA(ya)r=a"*gi(gi) rijyi(jya)-pra[va]rddhamina-kiladol 

Second plate ; first side. 
[ H ] Kafchiyan=alva Dantiganame geldu kappa! m |-pola- 
[ *] lsbandalli Tumgabhadreya tadiyol=tina-biduga - 
["] }=ildu Rimésvara emba tirtthada modalol=mepp-i- 
Peo) kki - porada pandigalan-iriyal=bandalli(lli) tirttham=olpa- 
[3] n=kandu Sivadhiri emba goravargye mul ?muth dul ? ymbeya- 
(*] manuntu Kitthi(rtti)vammé(rmma) rija-Paraméévaradattamin=vitta[r®] cy") I- 
Second plate ; second side. 
1+) i*datih kedisidaro}=a(i)r-appode int-app-at ci") 
[**] Sva-datta[m* ] para-datta(tti)m**=ba(va) yd hardti(ta) vasu- 
[**] ndharin(m) shashthi(shti)-varsha-sahasrani(ni) vishtha- 
[**] yath jayata krimi[h*] apl varsha-sahasrani( i) 
Third plate. 

") téna me i aeaze hic bhayati cy") Pairvva-sthiti Ku- 
‘“) nd=emba mére Cil*] Mahiisandhivigré(gra)ha"dht(dhi)- 
[#7] tira (A)aht(ahi) pat Sridhorasya li(li)kht(kchi) taly(m) sya'* ci*] 
Translation. to spear the boars that had been preserved (for 


Hail! On Thursday, the fifth day of the 


bright fortnight of the month Vaisikha of the | 
year called Subhina, which was the seven | 


hundred and twenty-sixth’ of the years 
that had elapsed from the time of the Saka 
king :— 

(lL. $.)—Hail! While Gamundabbe was 
the queen of Prabhitavarsha, the favour- 


ite of the world, the supreme king of great 


kings, the supreme lord, Géyinda, the wor- 
shipfal one :— 

(L. 6.)—When (the king), in the increasing 
time of his reign, having conquered Dantiga 
who ruled over Kaichi, had come to levy 
tribute, and when his encampments were on 
the bank of the river Tungabhadre, and when, 
having at (his) first (cis) approved of the 
Hriha called Rimésvara, he came (there again) 





3 ‘Those tw gal. were at first omitted, and 
aca ear iow ath cllowing letter min, 

es This lettor, rs was at fret omitted, and then insert- 
od below the line and betwoon the 

\t ‘This letter, i, ia ghenecntey 


wil sary 
NnLece*eAri 
18 "This is the earliest genuine instance that I know of, | 


of the nan of this second form of the letter m, 
W This letter, Ad, wasnt fret om itted, and then insert: 
ed helow the following letter dAf. 


This letter. . 
is intended for the Sanskrit . 
According to the Tables 1) Brown's Carnatic Chro- 
nology, however, i 725 waa tho Tirana samertsora, 
and the Subhiinu or Svabhina samvateara was Saka 725. 





his eport),—having seen that the firtha was an 
excellent one, he allotted to the Gorava named 
Sivadhiri, 
.» 2 the grant of king Kirttivarmtto 
(the god) Paraméévara. If there be any one 
(taking part) among those who injure this, he 
is such (a sinner as they are) ! 

(L. 14.)—He is born as & worm in ordure, 
for the duration of sixty thousand years, who 
takes away land that has been given, whether 
by himself or by another,—and even for thou- 
sands of years (more) ; therefore have I no fear 
of any other person (injuring this grant) ! 

(L. 17.)—The ancient position (of this 
grant) is,—the boundary is the stream called 
Kunda. 

(L. 18).—(This is) the writing of the Maha- 
sanihieigranidhihdradhipan Sridhare 


2 + ee Se ele eee Oe ee oe ee ea 
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A BAKTRO-PALI INSCRIPTION OF SUIBAHARA? 


BY PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDEAJL 


The inscription, a transcript and translation 


of which I give herewith, was discovered — 
in the year 1869 by Rev. G. Yeates from | 


o tope standing on a site called Suibihira,’ 
situated about 2 miles off the road from Bhival- 
pura to Ahmadapura, and about 16 miles distant 
from the village of Bhivalpura in Sindh. 


T had an opportunity of visiting Calcutta | 


inthe year 1874, when I took copies of several 
inscriptions in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 


of Bengal for the late Dr. Bhanu Daji. Along | 


with the others I took a tracing of the 


mscription in question also. It is engraved | 


round the rim of o square copper plate, three 


sides of which have a whole line each, while | 


the fourth side is only partially engraved. The 


letters are distinct and clear; the following is | nseng 
| this reading appcars probable. But if for uéra 


a transcript :— 
HE UTC CHET to it agente 
aaa faaq, wala fe x2 
[") aa feae Ares arrested apeatera(!) 
["] Padi atd SUAaT 41H festa- 
4 S59 Ad 4 wa yis-ofasrr 
ATH FT WIN carla wears 
['] agers aq | 
Inthe Kapurdigadi Baktro-pili inscription 
of Agoka, the distinction between a and d is 
clearly marked. There the letter a is written 
thus 9 while in writing @, the lower stroke 
is not made curved upwards as in a, but it is 





left straight thus‘). The same rule is applied — 


in joining these two vowels to other con- 
sonauts which have their final strokes pointing 
downwards, as for instance in ka and kd, but in 
the case of compounding these vowels with con- 
sononts such as ma, &e., which have no stroke 
pointing downwards, the distinction is shown 
by putting a dot below the latter to denote 
short ma, and nothing to make wa. They are 





written respectively thas Y (7) and \ (ap). | 
‘ This per reached us after Dr. Hoornle's paper on | vious 
#F 





the same eubject (rol. X. p. SME), but bofote it wns 
printed. We have omitted the author's t of pre- 








This system, however, does not seem to have 
been continued in later times as consonants 
with the vowels a and dare written alike, For 
this reason I have taken the liberty of reading 
long or short letters wherever I thought it 
necessary to do so, 

For qanfra is written qanfauw: this 
form of the title is common in ancient Nigari 
inscriptions of the time of Huvishka and also 
in the Baktro-pili legends of the Greek coins. 

At the beginning of the seeond line, a letter 
occurs, which looks Eke wy, and the word 
might be read «fra, but in this place it would 
have no meaning, and without being able to 
give m reason for omitting the lower portion 
of the letter, I read atra divase, which is equal 
to the Sanskrit asmin divase, ‘on this day’: 


we read uta, it may be taken to be a corruption 
of uta, 1, 0. aforesaid, 
areata is o Prikrit form of the Sanskrit 
aratereq which means a resident of Taxila. 
The name of the teacher (ichirya) which I 
have read as qnTary may also be read as T7374, 
owing to the uncertainty regarding the long 


| and short vowels already mentioned. 


The name Kari may also be read Bihari. 
af? I think stands for the Prakrit sf and 


|“ Sanskrit afey—a bone. 


Sanskrit version, 





_ Translation. — 
On the 28th (twenty-ciy hth) day of the month 


of Daisika (Dwsius) in the eleventh year 8, 1] 


of Kanishka, the great king, great king of 
kings, the Dévaputra. On this day, the relics 
* Vide Journal Asatic. : Oey of Doi eck XXXIK 


mrs sions 





of the mendicant Nigadata (San. “Nigadatta), 9 
residentof Taxila, (?) disciple of Achirya Dima- 


deposited. This repository of relics here in 
Damana (i that) of the worshipper Anandi 
—the mistress of the Vihira, a Kshatri woman 
and mother of Luji. She together with her 
family presented it ; may this be for the welfare 
and happiness of all sentient beings. 

HEMARES. 

This inscription records the date on which the 
relica of a mendicant called Nigadatta, who was 
n resident of Taxila and disciple of the Achi- 
rya Damatrita, and grand disciple of Acharya 
Kavi, were deposited. The chamberin whic 
the relics were placed was caused to be con 
structed and given in charity by a Kashatr 
lady Anandi, who, it is said, did so fo 
promoting the benefit and happiness of all 


living creatures. The date was in the 11th: 
year of the great king Kanishka, which pro- | 
bably was that of his reign. It was usual to 
date from the day of the installation of the | 


king after whom such eras were called; and 
from the smallness of the numeral of this date 
the probability seems to be that it is the date 
of this king’s reign. General Cunningham's 
fourth inscription of Mathura, however, raises 
a doubt regarding this inference, In it, we read 
SMa WIA ayeat qq, 1. ¢. inthe year 
ninth in the reign of Kanishka, which might 
not be one of his reign, but of some era which 
was being continued in his reign. But aa 
General Cunningham explains from the Mathura 
inscriptions that Huvishka and Vasudeva were 
his successors, it seems likely that they con- 
tinued to observe the same era in their reigns.” 
The Mathura inscriptions furnish dates in 
Huvishka's reign as under :— 

No. IX. . year 39 

An inscription foond by a TG... 4 ‘ 

No, XV 


Cee ee ee | 


ee tr mene Bihe 


‘in the year of Huvishka.’ 
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rm like manner, the inscriptions week Vasudeva 


or darniinnioce he terapnn wir de nese 
trita and grand disciple of Acharya Kavi, are | 


Inscription No. 18... year 80 
No. 16... rad, 
No. 20... 4 98 


In these bdingiptbaie this date 3 is ‘also called 
aaqeaes FF or ‘in the year of Visudeva.” 

The largeness of the numbers in these shows 
evidently that they cannot possibly be regnal 
years; they must be the years of the era 
continued from the reign of Kanishka, For 


this reagon, la of the literal translation of 





» Watzes, it might be 
preferable to canine them as in such and 
such year in the reigns of these kings. This 
mode of writing dates Was not uncommon at 
this period. In fira Keshintrapa i sicis 
tion we have 7a Frafaa®, i. ¢. ‘in the 
xaventy-second yearof Rudradiman,' so aleoinan 
insoription from Gunda in Kiithiiwiid, we read 
eataees Ta ayaa BW ‘in the one hundred and 
second year of Rudrasimha.” From these it is 
evident that the above cannot by any means 


be regnal years but years of some unknown era 


current im their reigns, It is therefore very 
probable that the cases of Huvishka and Viisu- 
deva's years are similar, From these dates we 
may also infer that Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva reigned one after the other. But 
we meet with a difficulty as to this infer. 
ence by the inscription No. 8 in which it ia 
clearly written qq[%7 jet dqrat ve and in 
another inscription found by me at Mathura, 
there is a date in the 44th year of Huvishka. 
Also in General Cunningham's inscription No. 
XV the date in the reign of the last mentioned 
king is clearly the 45th year. This leads us to 
ask whether Huvishka and Vasudeva ruled 
simultaneously, but ifso, the reign of Vasudeva 
becomes of unusual length, indeed quite beyond 
the limits of possibility. Under these cir- 
cumstances there are donbts leaving room for 
farther investigation. The discovery of more 
inscriptions will perhaps clear up this obscurity. 





THREE INSCRIPTIONS FROM RAICHOR. 
BY E. REHATSEE. 


Before giving the texts and my translations 
of the inscriptions—very beautifully photo- 
graphed by Mr. F. B. Hanna and sent to me 
by Dr. Burgess —it will be proper to state 


that Raichor is an old fort in the Nizam's 
territory forming the southern point of a nearly 
equilateral triangle of which Sholipur is 
at the western and HaiderAbid at the eastern 


9 Vide Cunningham's Arch. Report, vol. IL. pl xv. p. 90. 
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points. I may also remark on these inscrip- 
tions :— 

Ibrahim I, king of BijapGr, died in A. H. 
965." Heleft six children, namely, four girls 
and two sons, the elder of whom A’li succeeded 
him; the younger, Tahmasp, left a son bearing 
the name of his grand-father, and known as 
Ibrahim II, the successor of A’li, who had no 
offspring. Inscription No. I is of the time of 
A’li, whose full name is Abu Al-Muzaffer A’ 
A’adil-shih, Ben [brahim A‘fdil-shih, Ben 
Isma'il A’ddil-shah; he was murdered by a 


eunuch in A, H. 988," and waa succeeded by his | 


nephew [brahim IT, named above, who i4 men- 
tioned in the other two inscriptions; the firat 
and the third are in Arabic, but the second is 
in Persian. It will be seen from them, that in 
the first and third there is a difference of a few 
years between the date given in words and 
that stated in arithmetical figures, and that in 
the second it is given only in words. 

The writing of No. I is in rilievo, and _there- 


fore was of more troublesome execution than | 


It may be considered beautiful. 


Were incision. 
[t consists of four lines, and presents no diffi- 
culty; it is in the bastion of the northern wall 
of the outer line of fortifications: No. II is 
even more beantiful and likewise in rnilievo, 
but the words are so crowded and placed over 
each other, that each of the five short lines 


contains a complete distich. This stone was | 


formerly fixed in a niche in the inner side of 
the north-wall of Hanumin’s bastion, but has 
lately been removed to Gulburgah® by order of 
the Sadr Ta'lukdar. No. IL] is merely incised, 
and not only inferior in ealigraphy to the two 
preceding inscriptions but in every - other 
respect. It may be said to consist of nine 
lines, if the bars be considered which separate 
them from each other, and the carver appears 
to have had no idea where diacritical points 
were required, sprinkling them with the 
greatest liberality, and committing other blan- 
ders; but he was pedantic enongh to give 


under several letters their isolated form, altered © 


by ligatures in the text. This inscription is at 
the back of the zenana of the Jemadir's 
bouse, at the east gateway of the outer wall; 


but as the stone is not fixed, this is not ite ) 


original position, as appears also from the 
text. 
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No. I. 
eF Mt ot se pest ots ae: 
pBEYT ylblly age gt pale gel! per y aay) 
Bm! oe Beligl yeey VI yw 1s 
olazalb gyoli ty alble , adle atiola oo il 
TWA SES, eatin Oa] dee rs 
In the name of Allah the merciful, the 
clement! Aid from Allah anda speedy victory* 
and. bear good tidings unto the faithfol.* In 
the reign of the aa high Sultin, shadow of 
Allah in the two countries, Abu Al-Muzgaffer 
A’li A’adil-shih the hero,—may Allah per- 
petuate “his kingdom and power,—the bastion 
was built by Taher Ehin, in the year nine 
hundred seventy-one, 978.* 


No. IT. 
Foe Gary) SAS pp Syl 
Sex le mals (oolaeb 


_ pias slalyle misty! dee yo 
ez" aly ots EH ul foal as 
cn lee gy laty Ae nee yy 
we eb ufle url wos W 
cay Lee cyst grt sai ee 
=e 5 eae LAdt U 4s 
oy® eal Ijye er Beery 
Tranalation., 
The tower was completed by the grace of God 
With the belp of our intercessor Muhammad, 
In the reign of his Majesty Ibrahim A'Adilshah. 
For, the foundation of this tower was laid firmly, 
With the aid of the Grantor of the realm ; Ray- 
hin Saheb 
They built the crown of the realm [i.¢. tower] 
with the authority of the Nayb. 
Upon the crown this felicity alighted 
That it always faces the Kiblah [towards Meé- 
kah.] 
At ita date A. H. 1018" The sign Gemini 
reached the acme of honour. 
No. TIT. 
Sa Vio bew spe ee gly jo y'8 gp Lot 
eee YI [aic.] peel sol le » ally a 
pe? Ly | yp le ally ula file pba! wy Ge 
aig’ |aryie (ee y al) is sitlols 


mm 





Korii, 8, Ini. 18. 
re Sy rain, 5, ai. 22g, bole wai Moe 
uikte teat oe tune 1570, 
” Began 6th April 1609, 


Mar, 1832.] 


ee gt... dali A ype ee oe Ve 
LBsla 5 ally ola! peel ty ya: le pas! 
die gt? Leet Ulam [aie] the 5 Gate 
piety sod pt AU yy tet, cat chee Oley) 
al} bas. pop g dhe Miyhd 

7'ranslalion., 

This tower was begun and its bastion rounded 
on the fourteenth of the mouth Jomida I. 
Allah, be he exalted and glorified, completed it 
in the time of the august reign of the most 


high Khakin, His Majesty, [the] master, friend | 


A BRAHUI SONG. 
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of Allab,* Sultan Ibrahim A’Adilshah, the 
shadow of Allah...and made his resting-place 


aj} | paradise, in the year one thousand twenty-seven” 


and the reign has passed away...Abn Muzaffer 
TA‘li] A‘adil-shih did not cease to aid the 
worshippers of Allah, and to be a guardian for 
Allah of our country, and & promoter of our 
interests concerning the beneficent religion of 
the [almighty] giver. [This is the] work of Tbo 
Rayhin, may Allah illuminate his ah a 


and pardon his transgressions. Year 1029"... 
grace of Allah. 


A BRAHUI SONG. 
CONTRIBUTED BY THE REY. G. SHIRT, M.R.A.S. 


During my visit to Quetta at the close of | 


last year I made a not very successful attemp! 
to get hold of some Brahui songs. The fact is, 
that those Brahuis, who sing, generally prefer 
foreign compositions to anything in their own 
language—aomething on the same principle, I 
imagine, as some English singers affect only to 
know Italian songs. Be the cause whatever 
it may, the fact is, I could only get one song fit 
for civilized ears in the Brahui language from o 
pure Brahui—a native of the Mastung Valley, 
while I could have got lots from the same 
source in Pushtu, Biluchi, or Persian. 


So little is known of the Brahui language by | 


antiquarians and philologista that the following 


song with o translation may not be out of © 


place in the Indian Antiqguary :— 
Sono. 

. Khank na larzirah lakas garzirah 
Dandink sadafnd burl lawangna 
Khank@ kharand també narana 

Gidi gidin ni pullus urdni 

. Porka khawihi dir ni dawi hi 
Gidi shakar khor natte bursa tor 
. Tiitand tiri piskund yari 

. Shimat shindzin jwiniti jantzin 
. Mullind binghi Souzdna singt 

. "Aturus ‘atras katum ni chatrus 

. Jamdik jandita zulfik randita 

. Dange aringé sangi barimi 

. Gidi polli khor bali di shar tor 

. Khwija gidi ko khidmatta t4 miri ko 
. Baragi hurbo kasarai salisuni 

. Sdzhhi hurbo ‘ishqati basuni 

. Dostus dostua kani hazir dostus 

. Dosti tahpak nit@ ai be bamus 

. N’alat ki marnl hand'né be bakhti 
. Khoi kunta handdé eld tO neki. 


® An epithet eually to the patriarch Abraham, 
: Bepna 2h Down 1817 
@ Began 8th December 16 


RIGOR EES AS Bia 


Translation. 
1, The blandishment of thy-eyes gives a 
lakh of rupees. 
2. Thy pearly teeth are tall like a cinna. 
mon tree. 
3. Thy eyes are like s ram’s and pleasant 
AS & tent. 
4. Thou ort mistress of the camp and the 
flower of the house. 
5. Fill’ up the water bag; thy water is 
medicine, 
6. Beloved! thou art an eater of sugar; lift 
up thy feet on high. 
7. Of a mulberry tree thou art a branch, but 
art friends with a new (lover). 
8. In the evening thon art resplendent ; but 
in youth thou art a widow, 
9. The cry of the Mullah is “It is Souzt's 
betrothal.” 
10. Thou art perfume, thou art perfume; thy 
head is an umbrella, 
11. Thy ornaments and long hair are the 
ringleta of a low-famed woman. 
12. On sepa and on that side she is 
betrothed and married. 
13. The heloved one eats spiced food: go up 
well on high, 
14. The master and mistress are present; and 
Hindus are in attendance. 
15, Bee! Birag is standing on the road. 
16. See! Sozuh is dried up with love. 
17. Thou arta friend ; thou arta friend to me: 
thon art a sae Seep times a friend. 
18. O noseless one! it does not become me to 
be thy frend. 
19. The reproach that comes in this way to 
an unfortunate one (is) 
20. She is false to me, true to another! 
‘Tt seoma to be the work of women to fotch water. 


Once I saw a number of them ater- 
Seal ahs seall ciecoe berths maaan tees tease 
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CHINGHIZ, KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS, 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p, 81.) 


xY. 

We shewed in the previous paper of this 
series that the Mongols derived their early 
alphabet and literary culture from the Uighurs. 
To the same source they doubtless owed their 
famous chronological system, which it will 
not be unprofitable to describe here. The 
aystem of chronology used by the Mongols is 
founded on a double cycle. One of these con- 
sists of 12 years, to each of which is attached 
the name of an animal in the following 
order :— 

], Khalnghana, the mouse ; 

2, Uker, the ox; 

Bars, the ticer or panther ; 
Taolai, the hare ; 
Lu, the dragon ; 
Moghai, the serpent ; 
Morin, the horse ; 
Khonin, the sheep ; 
®, Bechin or Mechin, the monkey ; 
10, Takia, the hen ; 
ll, Nol:hai, the dog; and 
12. Gakiai, the pig. 

These names are applied to the years in sne- 
cession in m recurring cycle of 12 years, but 
as this is.too short for practical chronology, it 
hus been combined with a second cycle of 10. 
Tis second cycle of ten is constituted m two 
dilieront ways. In one of them the cycle i 
named after the five elements: Modun, wood ; 
Ghal, fire; Shiroi, carth; Temur, iron; and 
Usaun, water; which, by attaching the mas- 
caline and feminine particle ere and eme to each 
respectively, makes the full cycle of 10, This is 
the method usually employed. The second 
evatem is sitnilarly named after the five colours : 
Koike, blue; Ulaghan, red; Shira, yellow; 
Traghan, white ; and Khara, black; which in the 
feminine are respectively Kokekchin, Ulaghak- 
chin, Shirakchin, Tseghakchin, and Kharakehin, 


Pa Se 


This system is mainly used for the calendar. A | 


third system has adopted the Chinese names 
Kia, ¥, Ping, Ting, Wu, Ki, Keng, Sin, Shin, 
Kuei; or as the names occur in their Mongol 
transcription, Ga, Yi, Bing, Ting, U, Ki, King, 
Sin, Shim, and Kai. This third mode Schmidt 


says he had only found used in the case of © 


Ssanang Setzen. Schmidt has compared the 
three systems in a useful table as follows :-— 


Ere Modun Koke Ga 
Eme Modun Kokekchin Yi 
Ere Ghal Ulaghan Bing 
Ere Shiroi Shira U 
Eme Shirai Shirakchin Ki 
Ere Temur Teaghan King 
Eme Temur =Tsaghakchin Sin 
Ere Useun Khara Shim 
Eme Ussun Eharakchin Kui 


By a combination of the 12 animals’ names 


/ and these 10 names, which always follow one 


another in the same order, we get ao cycle of 
60 years: each 60 years beginning with the 
same name. Schmidt has arranged the years 
of this century frum 1804 to 1863 according to 
the Mongol system. It will suffice here to 
give a few as a sample of the rest :— 


Ga, mouse year... 1804 | Sin, sheep.........18]1 
Yi, oz.. veoeee L805 | Shim, monkey ... 1512 
Bing. panther ... 1806 | Kin hen ........-1618 
Ting, hare.,.,..,...1807 | Ga, digicuin18lé 
U, dragon .........1808 | Yi, pig .....:+....1815 
Ki, serpent ......1809 | Bing, monse,,,...1816 
King, horse ......1810 ete. ete. 





Tt will be seen that every 12 years each 
animal is found linked with a companion from 
which it was two places distant at the earlier 


| occurrence; and it is this, of course, which con- 


stitutes it a cyclo of 60 years. If the names 
are followed out it will be seen that in 1864 we 


| again get to a year which has to be named Ga, 


say a few words about its origin, and we may 
take it that the third method abovenamed, in 
which Chinese words are used, 18a comparatively 
modern innovation due to Chinese influences. 
The real systems found in the older Mongol 
literature are the two earlier ones. 

Ulngh Beg, the famous prince astronomer, 
has recorded for us the names used by the 
Uighurs in their 12 years cycle, and they are nas 
follows:—The mouse keaku, the ox ufh, the 
tiger bars, the hare thawshk'an, the dragon Iwi, 
theserpentyilan, the horse ywnad, the sheep ko’, 





= 


| 


Mary, 1882.] 


the monkey pickin, the ben dak’ uk, the dog it, 
the pig fhowghus; all these names as Klaproth 
states are Turkish, except the 2nd, 5th, | ied and 
Sth. Of the 2nd and 7th he gives no explana- 
tion; the 5th is from the Chinese ing, while 
the 9th is derived from the Persian pusineh.* 

It will be seen that the animals forming the 
twelve year Uighur cycle are precisely the 
same as those used by the Mongols, while it is 
most clear that the ape or monkey which could 
not be known to either Turks or Mongols as 
anything but a foreign animal must have come 
to the Mongols from Persia by the interven- 
tion of some Turkish tribe like the Uighurs, 
while the names in the Mongol cycle for 
panther and hen, bars and talia, seem almost 
certainly to be taken from the Turkish. 

There is every probability, therefore, that the 
Mongols derived their method of chronological 
eompntation, as they did their letters, from the 
Uighurs. 

It was probably no invention of the latter, 
for we find it in use among the Kirghises during 
the domination of the Tang dynasty in China. 
Thus we read in the Tang shi, in the article on 
the Kirghises,—“' They call the beginning of the 
year Meu-sze-ghai, and three ghais make o 


Chinese, Japanese. Tibetan. 

1 Rat shu ni paji 
9 Ox nieou ushi klang 
3 Tiger hu tora stak 
4 Hare tho U you 

5 Dragon lung tats bruk 
6 Serpent shi mi sbrul 
7 Horse mA uma rda 

& Sheep yang fitenji luk 

9 Monkey heon Baru spre- 
10 Fowl ki tori tea Io 
ll Dog keou inu chi 
12 Pig hai i phak 


Let us now revert to our more immediate 
subject. We have carried down our narrative 


to the year of the tiger 1206. That year was | 


a memorable one in the life of Chinghiz Khin. 

He had some time previously been elected 

the overchicef of his own special people, but 

now he was master of a much more extensive 

dominion and of tribes not subject to his fore. 
ia: 


* Elaproth, wate ppeieond e 
ee ae year in the Chinese 


ede et eae the Chinese Suodeanry ele 
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season with them. They name the year after 
12 beasta and they call the year In (i. ¢, the year 
called Jn in the Chinese duodenary cycle) 
the year® of the tiger." Schott, Remnsat 
and others have argued in consequence of this 
notice that the Kirghises were the real origina- 
tors of the animal names used in this cycle. 
The latter urges that the cycle itself was bor- 
rowed from the very ancient duodenary cycle 
of the Chinese, After arguing that the nse of the 
twelve animals’ names cannot be traced. else- 
where than tothe Turkish races of Central Asia, 
hesays the Mongols, Tibetans, Japanese, Persians, 


and Manchus have translated it into their own 


languages, preserving strictly the same order of 
the names, The cycle is exceedingly useful in 
checking other systemsof chronology. Kemusat 
has pointed out that Petis de la Croix m syn- 


_ chronizing its dates with those of the Christian 


era is always one year behind. During the reign 
of Chinghiz Ehin the year of the monse corre- 


| sponds to the years 1156, 1168, 1180, 1192, 1204, 


and 1216,and not to 1155, 1167, 1179, 1191, 1203, 


| and 1215, as de la Croix makes it.* 


The following table, which I take from 
Elaproth, gives the cycle in the languages of the 


| several races who use it :— 


Uighor Mongol. Kalmuk. Manchn. 
or Turk. 

kesku khluguna kuluguna singgeri 
uth nuker uker ikhan 
tawshkan toolai tolai gulmakhon 
lui loo loi mudari 
yunad morin morin morin 
koi khoin khoin ? khonin 
pichin mechin mechin honia 
dak'nk takiya taka choko 

it nokhai nokoi indakhun 
tonguz khakai gakhai ulghiyan* 


fathers; and we read in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-sht 
that he accordingly held an nssembly at the 
sources of the Onon where the standard with 





nine white yak tails was raised aloft and he 


proclaimed himself Khakan, i. ¢. supreme chief.* 
In regard to this standard of nine tails Palla- 
dina tells us that it is the equivalent of the so- 
called “ya,” which used to stand in the camps 


300.308” 


* Klaproth, Tableaus Historiques, p. 169, 
* Op. cif., p. 114. 
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of the Khins of the Khinng nu and the 


Thukiu.* 





the Turks and Mongols 
were made nine articles of each kind, or nine 
times nine, were generally given, and it 
recurs frequently as a number of high dignity. 
Marco Polo saya—“ And you must know ‘tis the 
custom in offering presents to the great Khiin 
(at least when the province making the present 
is able to do so) to present nine times nine 
articles. For instance, if a province sends 
horses it sends nine times nine, or 8] horses; 
of gold, nine times nine pieces of gold; and 
so with stuffs, or whatever else the present 
may consist of."* In the Jilan kushat we are 
told that on Mann's accession each of the 
princes presented him with nine sets of nine 
objects. Ahmed the Jelair's envoys went to 
Timur with nine times nine objects, while the 
Prince of Shirvan presented the same conqueror 
with 9 swords, 9 bows, 9 arrows, 9 tents, 9 state 
umbrellas, 9 bowls, 9 pieces of rich stuff, 9 
slave girls, and § slaves, besides himself, who 
counted ag the 9th. In doing homage the 
custom was to make nine prostrations while 
the head was made to touch the ground nine 
times. The bowl was presented nine times, as 
Horace tells us was the case among the Romans; 
—“Tribus ant novem miscentur cynthis." 
At festivals it was the fashion to change the 
costume 9 times. Im the feasts said to have 
been given by the great Turkish Chief, Oghuz 
Khin, the number 9 recurs. Thus we are told 
YO) horses and 9,000 sheep were killed, while 
0 bowls were filled with drink, 9 with spirits, 
and 19 with kumiz. In honour of this number 
# we find Abulghazi dividing his work into 9 
sections. The pedigree of Chinghiz Khin was 
carried up to his 9th ancestor.’ The Mongol 


chiefs still take “the whole nine” as their 
tribute to China, while Vambery saya of the | 


Usbegs, when bargaining for a wife, “The 
question is always how many times nine sheep, 
cows, cumels, or horses, or how many. times 
nine dacats (aa ia the custom in a town) the 
father is to receive for giving up his daughter. cig 
i Yuarn-ch'as-pi-shi, nets AS]. oi 

* Yule's Marre Pols, vol. T, p. 

Lv 's Golden Homie. p, p. 08, 209, 

. Sketches Central Asia, p. 1 

'i.«., 8m colour, simp! e, and without ornament. 

” Feahcheo peeks, notes 468 and 7, 
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When: presenta | 


is lucky * * © ® and the people also 


Turning from the number 9 to the colour 
of the pennons on the great standard. 
White was an especially sacred and honour- 


| el colour among the Mongols and other 


northern races. A white horse was offered in 
sacrifice. The members of the Imperial Family 
were alone allowed to drink of the milk of 
white mares, of which a special herd was kept 
by the Uirats for the purpose. The court 
sorcerers, When going through their incanta- 
tions, wore white clothes, as did the same class 
among the Khitana; and it would appear that 
the parade or holiday dress of the Mongol, 
which was presented by their Khana, anc 
was called by the Chinese Tai-sinn," were 
white. Sometimes they were made of ermine."* 
Marco Polo tells us how it was the custom at 
the New Year's Feast for the Kaan and all his 
people to be dressed in white. And this wus 
done, he says, “in order that they may thrive 
all the year, for they deem that white clothing 
make 
presents to each other of white things, anil 
wish each other happiness and good Inck for 
the coming year. On thatday [ can assure you 
among the customary presenta there shall be 
offered to the Kann from varions quarte:s 
more than 100,000 white horses, beautiful 
animals, and richly caparisoned.”™" Colonel 
Yule adds that the first month of the year 
is still called by the Mongola Chaghan or 


| Chaghan Sara; t. ¢. “the white” or “ the white 


month.”"" Let us now revert to the proclama- 


tion of Chinghiz. 


Ssanang Setzen tells us that it was accom- 
panied by the planting of tho white standard 
having nine feet and the black one having four 
feet; and he declares once more that it was on 
this occasion that Chinghiz Khin gave his people 
the name of KGke Mongols or Blue Mon- 
gols."* The last statement is an absurdity:. 
Schmidt says the standard with four feet was the 
Khokan's special standard, and was called Sulfa. 
It was bung with four black horse tails," 
The Ywuan-shi, in mentioning this proclamation 
m 1206, tella us it waa then our hero took the 
name of Chinghiz Khin.”* These annals 
date the Semi of Ponla rhage this event. 
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In the Yuan-shi-lei-pen we are . told that it was 
after the army had been divided into nine bodies 
that cach of them unfurled a white banner and 
proclaimed Chinghiz aa Khin."* 

The author of the Huang-yuanand Rashidu'd- 
din also assign 1206 as the year when Chinghiz 
wns 60 named and not the earlier date. We 
reported the story of the ongin of the name 
Ching his as told by the Persian writers in an 
earlier paper. I onght to add here that 
Rashidu'd-din in describing Gukju™ tellsusthat 
he afterward became very tiresome, and used to 
come into the Imperial] Ordu and make boastful 
and noisy harangues. Chinghiz, therefore, 
ordered his brother Juchi Ehasar to kill him. 


He therefore gave him several kicks and put | 


him to death. His father Menglik, who had 
married Chinghiz Khin's mother, picked up his 
son's cap, thinking it was a joke, and when he 
knew what was meant, he remained silent, and 
continued to be devoted to Chinghiz Ehiin. 
Three others of his sons were appointed com- 
manders of Hozarahs."* They were called Tulun 
Jerbi, Sugtu Jerbi, and Sutun. In regard to 
the nine white banners Schmidt suggests that 


they represent the nine drluks or boon com- — 


panions of Chinghiz, each of whom was set over 
a division of his troops. He tells us that in 
a Kalmuk manuscript which he possessed 
describing a feast or drinking party in which 
Chinghiz and his nine drloke took part, and 
which is otherwise of no historical value, the 
names of these nine drloks are thus given :— 
Go Mukhnli of the Jelair tribe, Borguhl 
Noyan of the Ugiishin, Shiki Khutak the Tartar, 


Jelmi or Selmi the Uriangkhin, Jebe or Sebe, 


the Bessed (really Yissud or Jisaud), Torghon 
Shara the Sulduz, ‘Tso Mergen the Jurjid, Khara 
Kiragho the Uirad, and Guidang Chingsang 
Taishi whose tribe is not recorded, The head 
of all was Kiéliik Bohrji, (Boghorji) son of 
Nagho Bayan, of the tribe Arulad.™ 

The Alian Topchi and Ssanang Setzen report 
a Saga in which the nine drloky were prominent 
actora, and which [ have hot found elsewhere. 
Once uponatime we read Bika Chilger™ of the 
Taijut tribp treacherously duga hole in his tent, 
and having covered it with felt, he then aden 
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feast and sent an invitation to Chinghiz Khin 
in these words :—* When thou wert young we 
did not recognise thy worth and lived at strife 
with thee. Now we know that thou art not 
false, and that thou art a Bogda of the race of 
the Gods. Our old hatred is stifled and dead. 


‘Condescend to enter our small house.” Chinghix 


accepted the invitation, but before going he 
was warned by his mother, who warned him not 
to rate the crafty foe too lightly, and that a 
venomous serpent was not the less to be dreaded 
although it was fragile and weak in body, and 
she bade him be cautious. He told her she was 
right, and bade his brother Khasar have his bow** 
ready, Belgutei to keep his eye on the drink, 
Khajikin was to see to the horses, Ochigin or 
Utsiiken was to keep close to his side, the nine 
irloks were to enter the yurt with him, while 
his 309 lifeguards were to surround it. When 
these arrangements had been made Chinghiz 
set out, and presently reached his destination. 
He entered the yurt, and would bave sat down 


on the piece of felt covering the pitfall, but 


Ochigin pulled him aside, and seated him on the 
edge of the felt. Meanwhile an old woman 
came up and cut off the left stirrup, which hong 
from his saddle, and, according to the Alun 
Topehs, wounded him in the shoulder. A struggle 
ensued, Khasar counted his arrows, £. ¢., 
says Palladius, his arrows did not miss their 
mark, while Belgutei hit about him with « 
basin to hold airaé (i, ¢., sour milk). Ssannng 
Setzen says he hit the old wife on the legs, and 
drove her ont, whereupon Bari Bike struck 
his horse with his sword. The Taijuta now 
gathered round when the nine orloks drew close 
to their master, and helped him to mount the 
white mare of Toktangha Taishi of the Khor- 
chin (called Tokhtoghaku the Chorchin in the 
Alian Topehi). The struggle ended in the 
defeat and submission of the enemy, Toktangha 
was afterwards rewarded with the title of 
Terkhin, He was the ancestor of the clan 


| Darkhat.™ 


Miiller in his history of Siberia reports another 
legend in which the nine érloks occur, and which 
be says was told him by a Mongol priest, who 
got it from Monge) and Tangutan (i. ¢. Tibetan) 
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books, According to this legend there lived 


in early days a Khin who was called Galdan 
Duger Khagan by the -Tangutans™ and Bada- 
ringo. Zagan Tyngyri by the Mongols. Once 
when he was ill, and prayed Sakyamuni to go 
to hia aid, the latter appeared to him in the 
person of a distinguished Lama, who told him 
his illness arose from the fact that he did not 
know God, that he did not accept his laws, 
nor reverence the priesthood but despised their 
teaching. If he would reverse all this, would 
pray to God, follow his laws, hold the priesthood 
in honour, and wonld devote his gon and nine of 
his chief supporters to a religious life, he should 
be restored to health. He thereupon ordered his 
son and nine of his chief people to adopt the 
religious life. This order was very distaste- 
ful to them, and they fled to an inaccessible 
place where he could not hear of them. There 
they joined themselves to the people of the 
country, and needing a chief to lead them 
in their various struggles, they clected the son 
of ther late Khin, and it was thought that os 


they had a new Khin he should have a new — 


name. At this time a small bird flew by, and 
alighted near their place of assembly, and cried 
out with a clear voice Chingiz, Chingiz. There- 


upon they gave him the name Chingiz, his — 


previous name as given him by his father was 
Sotubogdo. The names of his mne chief 


supporters were—1l, Suldusun-torgun-shara; 2,_ 


Deallirie-Kua-Mokholi; 3, ua Mirgan; 4, 
Kulu Borji; 5, Urianu-dealma ; Bosogon-dsap ; 
7, Kara-kirgo; 8, Borogol; 9, Shingun En- 
tukhta.** This curious leaoadia ia & good type 
of the distorted history which passes muster 


among the Lamas, and in which their faith is | 
dragged in on all possible occasions in spite of | 


anachronism. 

We may here devote a few words to the titles 
Khakun and Khin, 

As Quatremtre says, we meet in the historians 
of the Mongols with the two titles of Khan 
and Kaoanor Khakan. The former is common 
to the Turks ond Mongols, and is doubtless 
connected with the Chinese Han. Kaan and 
Khakanare thesame word. Remusat says thot 
in Mongol the & in the middle of a word is 
often changed into o simple aspiration, or is 
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dropped altogether with the vowel supporting 
it; thus sobafun ason is pronounced Aeubeun ; 
sibbakan oa bird, sibbun; maku bad, mu; 
¢ckilan « mountain, awla.™-He adds further 


that originally Khakan was the same as Khin 
and Kaan, although the two latter fitles had 


afterwards acquired a special meaning."* 
Quatremére ihews from the use of the word 
Khakan or Khagan by Ssanang Setzen and from 
the letters of Arghun and Uljaita that Kaan 
is in effect a mere form of Khakan. 

The term Khin having been employed by 
the Turks to designate any sovereign prince, 
it was necessary, when the hierarchy of chiefs 
was created by the Mongols with a supreme 
chief governing several minor Ehins, to 
distinguish him, and he therefore was style| 
Khakan or Kaan. Thus in the Uighur vocabo. 
lary sent home by Amyot, Khakan is explained 
by the Chinese term wang-i, #. ¢. supreme 
emperor. In the letters of the Ilkhans above 
cited the supreme Khin is referred to as tho 
The Arab author of the Mesalek- 
alabear similarly distinguishes the supreme 
Khin as the Great Kaan.** Marco Polo always 

applies the name Kaan to the supreme Khin. 
We have therefore limited the name Khakan 
in these papers to the supreme Mongol Chief, 
making it equivalent to Khin of Khins, and 


applied that of EKhin indiscriminately to any 


ruling sovereign. It is curious to trace the 
degradation of this latter title. Generally among 
the early Mongols and Turks it wasstrictly Kmit- 
ed tothe reiguing sovereign, just aa our word hing 
is, But the descendants of Timur finding the 
title too simple, like the Byzantine emperors in 
the days of their decay, took other titles to 
themselves and passed that of Khiin on to their 





| subordinates, Thos we read in the Akbar 


Namek that Sultan Ali, having received the title 
of Khan from Homiyun, Sikander was given 
the same tithe. The later emperors of Hin- 
dustan still further degraded it by adding 
adjectives to increase ita force. Thus we read 
in the same work that Khoja Abd'nl-Mujid 
received the title of Asaf Ehin. Hosain Kuli- 
Beg received thestyle of Ehiin-i Zeman; Isken- 
darKhinthatof Khan-i Alam. In the history of 
Shah Abbas mention is made of a Khin-i Alam 
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sent as an envoy to Persia by Selim, emperor = 
of Hindustan. Mir Munshi bore the style of © 


Ashraf Khin; Biram Khan that of Khdn 
i-Khanan, and Quatremére adds that during the 
domination of the Mongols in India we have the 
following list of titles in which Khin is used -— 
Leshkar Khin, Muzaffar Khan, Vazir Khin, 
Mirza Khin, Nejabet Khan, Azem Khiin, Ghairet 
Khin, Dianet Khan, Asid Khan, Kizelbashi 


Khim, Bibedel Khin, Khin-i Devran, Akidet — 


Khan, ete. etc. At the Persian court a governor 
of a province wascalled Khiin, and eventually the 
title there and in Afghanistan became so degrad- 
ed that it is now merely equivalent to noble, 
while as Colonel Yule says it is used in India 
now among Musalmans as a common affix to 
names. This humbler nse of the title 1 of 
old date however in some places. Thus Juveni 
in reporting the doings of the Khuarezm Shih 
Jelalu’d-din Mankberni tells us that being 
irritated against the greater number of his prin- 


cipal dependents, he assembled the KAdns and | 
generals who were devoted to him. Presently | 
he selected a certain number of amirs and | 


gave some of them the title of Khan and 
others that of Malik. While according to the 
Mesalek Alabsar the titles of Khin and Malik 
were used by the great officers of the court of 
Delhi in the time of the pre-Mongol sovereigns. 
of Khanum, which has passed into the language 
of Persia, and which is used indiscriminately 
with begum and khatun to distinguish the 
sovereign’s wife. In the Turkish edition of 
Abulghazi the title Khanwm is always so used. 
Baber also uses it; s6 does the Armenian his- 
torian of Timur's expedition, who calls the 
wife of the sovereign of Samarkand the 
Khanum. Clavigo tells us Cano meant the 
yreat empress, while the second wife was styled 
Quineheano, (%.¢. Kichik Khanum, the little 
lady, la sefiora pequefia). In the Zafeornameh 
mention is made of Seraimulk Khanum, while 
Chardin says Khanwm means the king's mis- 
tress.” 


Another title in use among the Mongols to 


which a few words should be devoted is that | 


of Beki. Upon this title Palladius has a 





™ Quatremére, Histoire des Mongols, pp. 10-12, 84-85. 
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valuable note, He tells us that it was in use 
an ancestor of Aguta, (the famous founder of 
the real importance of that race,) who was 
called Suiko, having become a great reformer 
among his people, was thence styled Bekin. 
He says that with the Kin Tartars the title 
meant honourable, noble. Bekin was no doubt 
the equivalent of the Mongol Beki. Both 
words, aa Palladius suggests, and in my view 


the Chinese bo or bi, one of the hereditary 


honorary titles, Another derivation was appa- 
rently the title bé-gi-lt# or beili meaning great, 
honourable, also used by the Kin'Tartars. ~The 
title bior bo was formerly more important than 
now, and meant the eldest or the first person 
in a society. ‘Thus the bead of a family, when 
China was divided into appanages, was styled 
bo or bi, The meaning of. eldest in a tribe 
only remained attached to the derivatives Belt 
and Bekin, and thence the use of the term 
Bek aul.” 

Let us now turn again to Chinghiz Khan. 
After his own elevation to the throne of Tartary 
he proceeded to reward and promote the 
various companions to whom he owed his 
position. He told Shigi Khutukhu to summon 
Boorehu, Mukhali and the rest. Shigi Khutu- 
kha thereupon reminded him how great his 
own sérvices had been, that he had been with 
him from childhood till he was grown up, ard 
asked what hia reward was to be. ‘You have 
become my sixth brother,’ hereplied, ‘and havea 
right to possessions equal to those of my own 
brothers, I absolve you from punishment till 
you have committed nine crimes ** be you my 
eyes and my ears.” Let no one disobey your 
commands. I give youauthority to try and to 
punish robberies and cheating and to punish 
those with death who deserve it; to settle the 
division of land among the people and to note 
down decrees on the black tablets, so that they 
may not be changed.’ * Shigikhutukhu replied, 
“Tam the youngest of the brothers, How shall 
L dare to claim equal possessions withthem. If 
you will extend a favour to me, give me a people 


sé. ¢. his privy conncillor and adviser. | 
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said “ Let it be according to your choice.” 
Chinghiz then said to Munlik, “‘ You have been 
my comrade from my childhood until now, and 
many timea have you shielded and helped me, 
particularly when Wang Khan and his son 
enticed me to go to them, and I was on the way 
thither. If yon had not stopped me then, I 
should have got into deep water and into a big 
fire. 
allow my descendants even to forget it. 
From this time forward you shall sit at the 
corner,” and I will reward you and your 
descendants monthly and yearly.” 

He then addressed Boorchn. “ During my 
childhood,” he said, “ robbers stole eight grey 
horses. I chased them for three days and until 
T met you. You then became my companion, 
rode with me for three days, and helped me 
to recover the horses, Why did your father 
Nakhuboyan, a wealthy man with but one 
aon, namely yourself, decide on giving you to 
me as a comrade, but because the spirit of 
fidelity was to be traced in you. Afterwards 
when I summoned you to be my companion, 
you did not refuse. When the three Merkit 
tribes drove me to the mountain Burkhan, you 
did not deaert me, but shared my poverty with 
me. When I was resting in the district of 
Talannemurgiesi, near the Tartar country, you 
spread out your felt cloak, stood overme, and did 
not let the rain fall.on me. Thus yon stood 
wntil dawn, only once changing from one foot to 
the other. This is an example of your heroic 
courage.” Other instances are too numerons to 


relate. Besides this, youand Mukhali have made — 


me do that which is right, and have censured me 
and prevented me doing that which is wrong. 
Whence I have reached this high position. Now 
when seated with others your scat shall be 
above every one. J absolve you from punish- 
ment till you have committed nine crimes, Be 
a temntik and rule over the Western country 


as furas the Golden Mountains."** To Mukhali 
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hesaid. When wn wareit asdisieiot obi hoekiee: 
mijubur under a thick-leaved tree some words 
of prophecy were said by your father Guun- 
khuns.** I now for the same make you a prince, 
Sit above the rest. Be the temmik of the left 
hand, and rule the country to the East to the 
mountains Kharanon. Your descendants shall 
inherit this dignity."""* The title Chien 
Khin gave Mukhali was that of Govang,” 


He then turned to Khorchi. “In my youth 
you spoke prophetic words to me, shared my 
troubles and were my companion. At that time 
you said if my prophetic speeches are fulfilled, 
give me 30 wives. They are now fulfilled. 
I give you permission to choose 30 beautiful 
maidens among the conquered people. More- 
over, having brought together 3,000 of the 
tribe Baali,” the tribes Adarki and others 
ruled by Tagai and Ashikh, and thus made up 
10,000 men,” I make you their femnik, Choose 
your residence according to your pleasureamong 
the forest people’ along the river Erdish** 
there be under your control and punish all 
those who resist." To Jurchidai, Chinghiz 
said, “The greatest service you did me 
was during the battle with Wang Khan in the 
district of Khalakhaljielet, although, at the 
moment when we hesitated Khuildar was the 
first to say that he wished to fight, yet the 
success of the affair belongs to you. You 
broke and repulsed the strongest of the enemy's 
divisions, the Jirgins and others, penetrated to 
the Khiin's very tent, and wounded Sankun in 
the cheek with your arrow. If you had not 
thus wounded Sankun it is impossible to say 
what would have happened. Again, as we came 
down the river Khalkha I trusted in you is 
I would in theshelterofahigh mountain, When 
we arrived at lake Baljuna you were among 
the first. We conquered the important empire 
of the Eerait and the tribes Naiman and 
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Merkit could no longer resist, and dispersed, 
The Naimans and Merkit having again revolted, 
you subdued them. After their dispersal, 
Jakhaganbu brought two of his daughters 
tome, and thus saved his own people from 
destruction. Having nevertheless afterwards 
revolted you devised a plan by which he and 
his people were subdued.'"** 


Chinghiz thereupon divorced his wife Ibakhn, | 
the daughter of Jakhaganbo, and made her over | 


to Jurchidai. It is not, he said, from any 
ill-feeling nor that you lack beauty that I no 
longer love you, nor did lever say your body was 
unclean when I placed you among my wives. 
I give you to Jurchidai because he has done mec 
brilliant services, has risked his life in battles, 
and has collected the tribes for me. I enjoin 
my descendants that they must not insult the 
family of Thakhu." | 
Chinghiz then said to Tbakhu, “Your father 
Jakhaganbo guve me with you the cook Ash- 
timur together with 200 men. On leaving me 
leave him also with 100 men os # souvenir.” 
He then turned to Jurchidai, and said, “1 also 
commit to you 4,000 men of the tribe Uruut." 
He then addressed Khubilai,“* and said, “ You 
have subdued the savage and unroly, you 
and Jelmi, Jebe, and Subietai are to me like 


four fierce hounds. No matter whither I have | 


sent you, you have broken the stones in pieces, 
have thrown down rocks, have stopped the 
deep water, Therefore it is that 1 ordered that 
your post should be in the front of the battle, 
that of Boorchu, Mukhali, Borouli and Chilaun 
behind me, and that of Jurchidai and Khuildar 
before me, #0 that my heart may be at peace.** 
You Khubilai in all military arrangements 
and affairs shall have the lead.” He then added, 
“Speak to Beduun about his unruliness, I do not 

want to make him an independent commander, 
and thought it better to bind him to you. 
Act according to your mutual decision.” 

To Boorchu, Mukhali and others Chinghiz 
said, “*Khonan ( P who is here meant) ia to me 
in the night like a fierce wolf, in the daytime 
like a black raven. He has clung to me and 


4 of Juchitai, as Jurchidai is 
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has not followed bad people. In all things 
consult Khonan and Kokososi. Jochi is my 
eldest son. Let Khunan govern the Genigesis 
and be attached to Jochi’s household.” He 
said further, “Khunan, Kokososi Diegai and 
Usunebugan have never deceived me but have 
told me what they have heard and seen.""™ 

To Jelmi, Chinghiz said, “When I was born 
at Deliunbolda, near the Onon, your father the 
old man Jarchiudai came from the mountain 
Burkhan with a smith's bellows belund his 
back, and gave me a sable wrapper; at that 
time Jelmi was still in swaddling clothes. 
He gave him to me, and he has been a faithful 
slave. He has grown up with me and has 
been my companion and has performed many 
services for me. I absolve him from punish- 
ment till he has committed nine offences." 

To Tulun he said, “Why have you and 
your father been entrasted with the govern- 
ment of thousands? Because you helped him 
to bring together much people. I gave you the 
tithe of Cherbi. Be ruler over the thousands 
whom you have brought together, and always 


. consult Tuolnkhan.” * 


To Vangur, son of Mungetukivyan, he said, 
“Formerly you together with the three To- 
khuraut clans, the five Tarkhut peoples and the 
two tribes Chansshikit and Bayan, formed one 
camp with me. Youdid not stay ont in the dark 
and fog, nor did you part from me during dis- 
orders and ill-fortune. You have borne the cold 
and wet with me. Whatreward do you wish for?” 
Vangur said, “If in your kindness you bid mu 


who are scattered over several settlements.” 


Chinghiz consented and said, “Having collected 
them be a leader of thousands and govern them.” 
He said further, “ Vangur and Boronl, from this 
time in large assemblies in the open field, du 
you distribute the food and drink on horseback, 
while in-doors stand right and left near the 
wine cellor,"* and take charge of it with Tolun 
and others. With your faces turned towards 
the north do you superintend the eating and 
drinking.” 
ee eet ee that thie rule was to be 
“ i. ¢, his General Ehubilai Noyan. 
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To Boroul he said, My mother adopted you 
with Shigikhutukha, Guchu, and Kekochnu as 
her children, when you had been found in 
deserted camps. She fed and petted you and 


prepared you to be companions of men and to_ 


be companions for us her children. You have 
already not a little repaid my mother’s good 
nature. Boroul having become my companion 
in the most dangerous battles, in the most diffi- 
cult times, you never allowed me to want food 


or drink, nor to pass my nights in hunger. 


When we destroyed the Tartars, one of them 
named Khargilshila escaped by flight, and 
having no food came to my mother's house and 
asked for food and clothing. Upon which she 
bade him seat himself, and he sat down by the 
door to the west of it. At that moment my 
five-year old child Tului entered the tent and 
went outagain, As hecame out Khargil seized 
him under the arma, and went out and drew 
his knife. At that time Altan, Boroul’s wife, 
who was seating on the eastern side of the tent, 
ran out and seized Khargil by the bair and pulled 
down the hand which held the knife. Jedai 
and Jelmi claimed to have done the greater 
service in the affair. ‘If we had not arrived,’ 
they said, ‘you a woman all alone could not 
have overcome him and he would have killed 
Tului.’ Altan replied that, if she had notcalled 
out they would not have come, and if she had 
not seized him by the hair and wrenched the 
knife from him, Tului would have been dead 


before they arrived. ‘In this dispute Altan, | 


Boroul's wife, had the best of it,"says our senten- 
tious authority. Again, during the fight with 
Wang Khin in the district of Khalkhaljit, 
Ogedai®® was wounded in the mouth by an 
arrow. Boroul sucked the coagulated blood 
from the wound, and saved his life. Thus in 


return for the kindness of my, mother he has — 


saved the lives of two of my sons. In the most 
difficult circumstances he has never been idle. 
I absolve him from punishment ‘till he has 
committed nine offences.""** Chinghiz also said 
he would reward women.™ 

To the old man Usun he said, “Usnn, 





** i. ¢. hin son Ogotui. 
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me, and always told me what was passing in 
their hearts.” 

By the recent regulations, i.e. probably by 
the Yasa or code of laws recently promulgated 
the title Bekt has become one of great honour. 
“Usun, youarethesenior descendant of Baalin ;** 


you ought to be Hebi." When you become a 
Reki, ride on a white horse, clothe yourself 
in white clothes, and in the assemblies take the 
highest place. Choose a propitious month and 
year. May you be honoured and respected.""** 


Chinghiz then went on tosay, " Khuildar was 
the first to volunteer to fight. For this valour 


may his descendants share in the alms given to 
widows and orphans,” 


To Nalintaolin, son of Chakhankhoa, he said, 
“Your father served me faithfully and perished 
at the battle of Talanbaljut through Jamukha. 


Receive therefore the alms due to orphans.” 


Taolin replied, “My people the Negus are 
scattered in many camps. I should like to col- 
lect them together.” He told him he might 
do so, and appointed that he and his heirs 
should rule over them in succession. To 
Skohanshira he said, “In my childhood when 
Tarkhutai Kiriltuk with the people Taijut took 
me prisoner you and your son concealed me 
in your house, ordered your daughter Kha- 
daan to wait upon me and let me depart. 
This service of yours I remembered day and 
night, but it is only lately you have joined me. 
And I have not been able to reward you until 
now. What would you like to have?” He and his 
son replied, “ We should like to be allowed to 
pitch our tents acvording to our pleasure in 
the Merkit country of Selinga. As to the rest, 
decide yourself how to reward us." Chinghiz 
replied “ Be it as you wish. Pitch your tents 
where you will inthat country. In addition let 
have each a separate cup," and let them be 
forgiven until they have committed nine 
offences.” To the children of Chilaun and 
Chinbo he said, “How shall I forget the 
lack anything which your souls cannot obtain, 
come to me yourselves and ask me.” He said 

5, ¢. of Baarin. 

* Tho title Beki waa given to tho leader or senior of 
a tribe. - 

*T 1d, pp. 122, 123. 

= j.¢. probably in the royal feasts. 
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further :—“ Sorkhanshira, Badai and Kishlek, 
be free. The booty you obtain and the beasts 
you capture in predatory raids, keep for your- 
selves alone." 

To Naia he said, “ When you and your father 
took Tarkhutai Kiriltuk, you said, How shall 
we, treacherous to our own master, seize him.” 
You immediately gave him his liberty and 
became my subjects. For this act I then said 
I would sometime reward you. Boorchu is 
made femnik of the right hand, Mukhali 
femnik of the left, you be ftemnit of the 
centre.” 

To Jebe and Subeidai he said, “Rule the 
people collected by you as commanders of thou- 
sands.” He also ordered Dirgai to collect the 
When the various appointments had been made, 


it was found that Guchugur had very few people ° 


under him. Chinghiz ordered each of the 


chiefs to give up a few of his men and then 


appointed him and Mulkhalkhu commanders.” 
This long story from the Fwan-chao-pi-shi can 


only be supplemented in a slight degree from 


other sources. Douglas has translated a passage 
in his life of Chinghiz Khin which is probably 
derived from the She-wet, in which he tells 
us that Mubhule** and Purshu* were created 
princes of the right hand and left by Chinghiz, 
who said to them, “It is to you that I owe my 
empire. You are and have been to me as 
the shafts of a carriage or the arms to a man's 
body. I pray that you may never falter in your 
attachment to me.”""* In the Ywan-sht-lci-pen 
we algo read that after Chinghiz had proclaimed 
himself emperor he declared Mu-holi and 
Porchu his two principal generals and first 
ministers." 





BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY EK. RAGHUNATHJL 
(Continued from p. 47.) 


Svoar-cane HawkeEes. 
Hinds; their time of hawking is at night, 
from 7 P.M. to 12 or 2 in the morning. They 
ery “Ganderi, guldb gandheri,” “sugar cane, 
eweet as roses”; this they sell by weight at one 
anna aseer. They buy the bundles of sngar- 
cane from vakhdrs. During the day they 
scrape the canes with large kiives, and cut them 
into pieces, about an inch long, with scissors 
made for the purpose. From each cane they 
called gdthi, are sold to cattle-keepers. 
pieces are then soaked in water to make them 
appear fresh and weigh heavier. They are 
then placed in a wooden tray, on which a plan- 


tain leaf is spread, and are covered with a thick | 


cloth soaked in water, to keep them in good 
condition. To the tray is attached o small 
earthen lamp, to afford light. These people 
sell from 10 to 15 seers a night, and are much 
patronized by the lower orders of people. The 
business is carried on all the year round, but 


during the tains the demand is not great, as | 
De TT TE : 
ie. del eane Senn yearns os 


Pal i da ttn gg gl aug area llntard 


ng for Nal ng for Nat's reward prea tic aes soovunh 


The 





then the streets are deserted. In the warm 
months they have a good business, because 
people who stay ont late are tempted to buy it 
to refresh themselves. 
VEGceTanLe Hawkers, © 

These are chiefly Hinds, and their ery is 
“Ghd mirchid, kothimbri, bAdji,” meaning 
chillies, coriander, shrub, and vegetables of 
sorts, They go about the town from early 
morning till 1l a. m., and again from 4 to 5 PF. w. 
After this, if aay vegetables are left which are 
not likely to remain fresh till next morning, they 
squat by the wayside or on a veranda near a 
bazir, and do their best to dispose of them, and 
then return home. These people leave their 
houses as early as 44. m., and go to Bhiikali*' 
where people from the carts and from Mahim, 
Warli, Vindré, and the country, bring vege- 
tables of all sorts for sale. From them the 


petty hawkers purchase their stock, bargaining 
eo as to allow of some gain. This bazir, which 
is now held rear the Victoria Gardens, was 
formerly held near the Bhiikali Bridge: it is 
over by 6 a. M. 
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After the hawker has done his morning work 
he returns home, and after his meal he goes 
to sleep, What is left he takes out again in 
the evening. Such hawkers make o daily 
profit of 6 to 8 annas or more, and their business 
laste all the year round. 

Mints or Flower Seiiens. 

Flower-selling is invariably followed by men 
(Hinds only). Ina small light basket they 
pat wreaths or garlands of Mogri, Champeli, Jat, 
Jui, Chapa, Gulchhedi, Roses, and other flowers. 
but the greatest demand is for the first two. 
The basket, tied with strings and hung from the 
hand, rests on the waist. Their business com- 
mences in the afternoon from 3 P. M., and lasts 
till 9or 10 P.w., during which time they go 
about from house to honse crying out inasharp 
tone the names of the flowers they carry. 
Hindtd women are fond of decorating the top- 
knot, shendi, with garlands of either of these 
flowers, and this practice is common both 
with respectable women and prostitutes; the 
doors of the latter are open to the flowersellers 
tilln late hoor, and it isan indispensible portion 
of them toilet; for, however poor they may be 
and unable to find jewels wherewith to decorate 
their persona and show themselves to advan- 
tage, the wreath must be got and put on every 
evening. These flower-sellers follow no other 
profession. They buy their flowers from gar- 
ileus on an annual payment, for they do not 
all rear flowers. 
with the Hindi women, these Milis manage to 
ake a comfortable livelihood. If they do not 
find customers they go to some of the numerous 


Hind’ tomples, and present them to the gods. — 


Well-to-do Hindi females buy flowers daily, 
in which case they pay a Mali from Rs. 10 
to Re, 15 a month, and the Mali is required to 
give them the best flowers made into wreaths. 

Besides these there are other classes of 
nominal Malis employed in gentlemen's gardens 
to water trees, who make away with the inferior 
kinds of flowers such as Jéewant, Kanher, &c., 


from the gardens, ond sell them to the Malis at | 


from one anna te eight, according to the quality 
and nature of the flowers, These inferior 
flowers are not purchased by Hindi females but 
are used forthe worship of the gods. The Milia 
tie a amal! bunch of flowers in oa leaf, not for- 


getting to add a few leaves of Tulsi or sweet” | 


Basil and a leaf orso of Bel, and sell them 
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at the rate of a pie for each bundle, or ona 
monthly payment of from two to four annas. 
Poor people who need flowers for their house- 
hold gods are supplied every morning by a few 
Banyis living on the Bhuléshwar road. But 
should it not be convenient for a Hind to go 
that distance, he will, before the break of dary, 
go to some garden near his honse, and steal the 
flowers for his gods. 
Grounp-xut Haweene. 

These are both Mirwiidis and Marathi Hin- 
dis. They carry a basket on their head, and 
ery out “ Hefint biunjeli singa, garam garam,” 


| Meaning ‘ground nuts parched in sand, hot, hot.” 


They hawk about the town from 12 to 5 v. m. 
They purchase these nuts from godowns, and 


| parch them either at their own houses or get 


them parched at kilns in the town. Hindi 
women and children are very fond of the muta, 
and both males and females eat them, especially 
on Hkddashi (11th) and other fast eke 
They would not buy them from Muhammadan 
hawkers, and hence there are no bevce of 
this article belonging to that sect. 
Pirav-Hawkens. 

The hawkers of pdpad, or very thin cakes, 
are both Banyis and Musalmans, male and 
female. Hinds, Musulmans, Pirsis and others 
are very fond of these. The cakes are very 
thin, and made from the flour of [did or 
mash (phaseolus maz), highly seasoned with 
asafootida and salt, called pipad kAdr. These 
ingredients are all kneaded with the [did flour 
and plantain or other water into o tenacious 
paste to form the pdpad, which is rolled into 
cakes a6 thin as wafers. These ore dried in 
the sun and kept in quantities, and then baked 
at the fire until crisp, or boiled in sweet oil, and 
eaten with great relish. 

There is another kind of these wafer biscuits 
called in Marathi Kalakhand, These are made 
in the same way ns the pdpad, but highly 
seasoned with the hottest chilli pepper. 

Kusev Haweers. 

The hawker of Kuaku is generally an old 
woman, by castes Hindi. She does notery ont 
as she goes along, but goes from house to house 
SSE eae Fetes Se ER ome NiCE Cie shiek: 
The Kuaku “is a reddish-coloured powder, pre- 
pared by steeping the roots of turmeric for 
three davs in water and for three days in lime- 
juice. The roots are then cut up into small 
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pieces, and kept for ik Oe. in a solution of ia 
ammoniac, alum, and limejuice, and when 
dried, ground in a band muill,"’ and the powder 
mixed with cocoanut oil When ready for use 
it is applied to the forehead by married and 
unmarried women and girls. Widows are for- 
bidden the use of it. 

The lot of the Hindd widow is hard indeed, 


She is not only prevented from applying kuaku | 


to her forehead, but forbidden to see her own face 
in a looking-glass. Atthe time of the removal 
of the remains of her deceased husband, the 
kusku is rubbed off her forehead, and she herself 
consigned to a dark room, where nobody can 
see her; her very children are kept pway, 
and nobody, not even her grown-up married 
daughters or her mother, will see her face. 
Only widows like herself can have access to 


her. Dinner is served her by a widow, but | 
in case there should be no widow to do this 


a male cook leaves the plate in the room at 
some distance from her. If the unfortunate 
widow, who has been punished (as it is held) 
by the Almighty for sins done in a past 
life, is poor and cannot afford to employ a 
cook, then a daughter, if she has one, will do 
this service; but befdre approaching her, she 
will inform ber mother that she i coming; 
whereupon the latter covers herself from head 
to foot and crouches in a dark corner. 
food is then placed at some distance in the dark 
room, where she is kept from the time of her 
husband's death. “Youngand old, beautifuland 


ugly, are alike amenable to the hateful rite. | 


The cruel treatment of widows has long excited 
the compassion of Europeans, who would not 
be backward to do anything for the Hindd 
widow, but are powerless in the matter. A girl 
of 3, 5, or 7 is betrothed or married to a person 
of 30, 50,or 70." She does not know what mar- 

riage means, has perhaps never seen her lord's 
face or only by a shy glance, bashfully taken at 
him, and the person called her husband dies hun- 

dreds of miles off. The poor little thing is his 
widow; she cannot apply the red stuff to her 
forehead; she must not chew betelnut und leaves 
or attend dinner parties ; she must not attend 
the marringe or thread ceremony; she is for- 
bidden to join processions ; her lot is caat in the 
dark recesses of a single room,—for was she not 
the cause of her husband's death ? The younger 
she ia, the greater the sinner she must have been 
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to be overtaken so soon by the allay of her 
husband's death, “and her accusations are pro- 
portionately malignant. Her presence isa curse 
that must never blight social festivity, nor sacred 
ritual, the house is cursed for her sake, no acci- 


| dentor misfortune occurs but it is her fault; she 


is the drudge, the butt, the sorrow, the reproach 
of herfamily.” For three days a Hindi widow is 
not allowed to step into a new house, but three 
days after the housewarming is over, she 
may enter it. The writer of this knows of 
a case where a girl-widow often asked her 
mother, when seeing her comb her hair anil 


| apply Auaku, why her (the girl's) hair was 


not combed nor cuakw applied to her forehead, 
when the mother would ery bitterly, and clasp- 


ing the young widow tenderly to her heart 


would aay, “Child, it ts my fate, would to God 
I had not been born to see you so.” The 
mother and father led a solitary life; they 
attended no festivities, the former would not 
stir out of the house, she combed her hair and 
applied the kunku early in the morning before 
her widowed daughter left her bed to put 
auch painful questions, 

The British Government has passed o law 
permitting Hindi widows to re-marry, and 
giving them the same rights as those enjoyed 
by women whose husbands are still living. 
But a Hind’ married woman will not appear 
before any person without kuakw on. There 
are some women who keep a small looking- 

glass, and a karandi (wooden box) containing 
kuakw under their pillows, and apply the latter 
with the help of the former early in the morn- 
ing before leaving their beds. Fashionable 
women do not apply more kuakw than would 
adhere to a needle point between their eye- 
brows, but the majority make a mark of the 
size of a small pea, and others of low caste and 
some Brihmans make the mark of the size of 
a shilling or a florin. 

SMALL-WAKE VENDORS. 

The hawkers of thread and needles, &c., 
are Bohori-Muhammadans. They carry a 
small square wooden box on the head contain- 
wool, match-boxes, soap, buttons, studs, sleeve- 


| links, lead and slate pencils, slates, corkscrews, 


knives and forks, spoons, scissors, knives, note 
paper, envelopes, éc., and cry Suya dhdgd, dgins 
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pett, sdbu tayo The articles they vend are 
bought from wholesale dealers. It is women 
generally who buy from these hawkers. 

Tixt, Tix. 

This is a profession followed both by Mari- 
this (Hindtis) and Musalmans from the Dakhan, 
men and women. The morning and noon is 
the time they go about. TWki means ‘ incision,’ 
either on the hand-mill oraslab, They operate 
on curry stones and handmills. The latter, 
if small, is called in Marathi jaf, and if large, 
gharat,—indispensible articles in every Hindd 
dwelling. The curry stone is o elab 18 inches 
by 6 or 8, and about three inches in thick- 
TAS. 


The constituents of good curry stuff area 


couple of chillis and a piece of cocoanut, both 
either dry orfresh, some fresh coriander, and saf- 
fron. These are pot togetherand ground upon the 
stone, called in Marathi pdfd (slab). The grind. 
ing on the pdfd is done by means of a stone roller 
about 2} inches in dinmeter and 15 inches long, 
called varonta. In addition to curry stuff the 
well-to-do Hindis daily grind cocoanut scrap- 
ings, which is thus made to yield a juice 
called either ¢ehiré or dwdk—im colour like 
milk, and this juice they use in their kadi 
(curry). Now the slab and mill require at 
intervals a Takiwili, who goes about with a 
curved iron instrument pointed at one end 
with a small handle made of wood fixed to it. 
When he is called in, the péfd or the mill, as 
the case may be, is laid before him, and after 
fixing the price, he proceeds to hammer away 
to make it rough, as necessary for the proper 
grinding. From a half to one anna for a pdfé, 
and from 1 to 1} annas for a jafé, and from 


®to 24 as. for a gharat satisfies him for his 


labour. The muller is not operated upon, but in 
some cases among Portuguese it also is dressed. 
A few superstitious Hindus of high caste will 
not allow a Musalman to operate upon their 
paid, though they will not hesitate to buy a new 
one from a Musalman stone mason. Among 
the lowercastes, after the re-dreasing of the hand 
mill, a handful or two of rice is ground by the 
owner in the mill, and from 5 to7 circles drawn 
with the flour on the middle of the public road 
to ensure that the work is good and may Inst 
fora long time. When the hawker goes out in 
pursuit of his calling, he carries his instrument 
on his shoulder. 








Swarrunat SELLERS. 

These men tastefully arrange their various 
kinds of sweetmeats, to attract people to their 
shops. Some of their articles are exceedingly 
aweet, and others indigestible, but the Hindia 


and other natives indulge freely in them, 
| and often to injurious excesa. Among them the 
| shop of Amichand, with no pretensions what- 


ever to show, is considered the best, as the 
articles sold are reputed to be always made 
with clarified butter, ghi, of a superior sort, 
and sold at fixed prices. His Aalwd, a kind of 
nutritious sweetmeat, is of the very best kind, 
and no high-caste Hindi, excepting a Brihman, 
will buy this sweetmeat at any but Amichand's 
shop. He sells his Aalwd at three annes per 
#eer. 
SHOE-MAKERS. 

The mochi makes singularly formed pointed 
and square-toed shoos, also slippers, and it is a 
peculiarity that he generally works with his. 
head uncovered. 

Hawkers oF Rags. 

These men ore either Musalmans or Hindils. 
They go about the town from llor 12 till 5 p. w., 
calling out “Chindi, chithdi,” or “ phateli, 
tuteli chindi,” ‘rags, bits of rags.’ The Musalman, 
when he is called, inspects the rags one by 
one, and then looking at the seller declares 


| them not good or fit for his purpose, wishing 


thereby to lower their valne. He then offers 
trifling sum for them, and goes away a short 
distance, then returns offering better terms, say 
at the rate of six annas per mdn, and completes 
the sale by paying the money. The Mahar hawker 
will not pollute the rags by his touch, but have 
a look at them from a distance. In addition, 
the Mahir picks up rags from lanes, gutters, ce, 
The wives and daughters of these men follow 
where they pick up cocoanut shells, pieces of 
Oxroxs, Gartic anp Porators. 
The hawkers of these are Musalmans, Banyis 


and Marithis. The Banyiis mostly hawk onions 


and garlic only. They cry out “ Kdnde, lasun, 
batéte,”” ‘onions, garlic, and potatoes." Some, 
when hawking garlic, only call out “ Lasun, 
Ghoghéri larun," * garlic from Ghogha, They 
purchase these articles from godowns in the 
markets, and retail them by weight. Their 


time for hawking is from 7 to 12 4. w, and again 
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from 3 to 5 p.m. The rest of their time they | since the handsomer and less expensive English 


spend in their houses making preparations for 
the next day's sale, or in purchasing new stock 
from vakAdrs, 

Poise Hawkers. 

The hawkers of pulses are either Kharvis or 
Marathas, Hindus by caste, Early every morn- 
ing they go about the town with baskets full 
of pulses, calling “ Wdl, watdad, chané,” 
“dolichos, peas, and gram.” These are put in 
water a night previous to soften them and the 
next day they are fit for eating, for generally no 
pulse is cooked without first soaking it in water, 
The hawker buys these articles in quantities, 
according to the requirements of his customers, 
and keeps the stock ready for sale. His busy 


hours are from 6 to 9 a.m. During the rest of | 


the day some sell parched pulse calling “ Chane, 
kurmuri,” “gram and rice.” Besides 
gram and rice, they sell almost all pulses, melud- 
ing ground seed, and beaten rice called in 
Marithi pohe. At night or late in the evening 
they hawk about gandheri, or sugarcane cut 
into small pieces. 
BUTTER-MEN. 

The hawkers of butter are generally of the 
carpenter or Gavli caste, Hinds with a few 
Musalmans. The hawker of the carpenter caste 
starts early in the morning from Warli, Mahim, 
é&c.,-and hawks about the European localities 
with a fresh supply of butter in aamall wooden 
tray, and calls out,‘‘Loni,” “butter.” They sell 


lish word “cup.” Each cup costs one anna. 
Hindis seldom purchase butter from them. 
Butter is made at outstations, and imported in 
large quantities, which the well-to-do Hindus 
purchase and boil into ghi. The hawkers of 
the carpenter caste,who deal among Europeans, 
&e., make about fifteen or twenty rupecs o 
month; the others not so auch. 
Tur Corton CLEANERS. 

The Pinjdri or cotton cleaner in Bombay 
is always a Musalman. He beats the cotton 
against a tichtened leather cord, till it becomes 
loose, and then fills pillow-cases and mattresses 
with it, He charges three pies for cleaning and 
filling one and a half to two seers of cotton. 

CALICO-PRINTERS. 

These people display much skill in printing 
from wooden blocks, which they hold in their 
hands, but their work is not much in demand, 


prints have come into fashion. 
THe CARPENTER. 
The 5 i tir goes about the streeta inquiring 
if his services are required. He employs few 
tools, and in a sitting position not only makes 


| neat furniture, but boxes of sandalwood inlaid 


with metal and ivory, in the most delicate and 
clegant patterns. 
Paren-Ktre Marrns. 

As soon as the dry season seta in and the 
winds prevail, the trade of the patangwdld com- 
mences, forold and young of all castes dehght in 
fiying the pafang, and while the Musalmans 
select those which are adorned with the 
crescent, the Hindis choose those which aré 
ornamented with stars and painted in gay 
colours. The price of these kites varies from 
one ple to twelve annag. The smaller kites are 
called Vardi and the larger Pateag. The paper- 
kite makers are generally Musalmans. 

Lock asp Kev Haweers. 

The hawkers of locks and keys are Bohoria 
only, Musalmana by caste. They go about the 
townand Fort crying out “ Tdld, chai,” “locks 
and keys,” or “aldya chdvi,” “keys.” They 
carry with them some scores of keys of different 
sizes on a large iron ring, and a small wooden 
box rolled in thick coarse cloth, contaming 
implements necessary for repairing locks, and 
fitting new keys, a few broken screws and ngils 


of sizes. The busy time for these men is from 
butter by a measure called jp, from the Eng- | 
of these hawkers, and they do not make more 


10 or 12 o'clock to 4 p.m. There are very few 


than two to three annas a day, 
SHIKALGHAES—KANIFE-GRINDERS. 
These are Musalmans by caste, they cry out, 
“ Morlt suri la dhar laévdyachi,” asking whether 
any one wants his vegetable, or other knife, 
sharpened. The whet-stones are turned with a 
strap round the axle, and pulled to and fro 
by the alternate motion of the arms. They 
charge from one to two pice for sharpening 
a vegetable knife, and one pice or so for a pen- 
knife or other small instrument. 
Copper anp Brass Pot Hawkers. 
The hawkers of such articles are Hindiis, 
others. They hawk about the town the whole 
day, and eell by weight. The Kinsirs— 


| manufacture the pots at their own houses or 


workshops, Few purchase them from whole- 
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aaa Les Galea The Marwidi repays himself 


by selling those mortgaged to him and not 
redeemed, or he buys old and worn out ones 
at the lowest rate possible, and after cleaning 
them sells them on credit at the highest rate. 
Besides these Marwidis, Musalmans from Delhi 
and other places, and Miipillas from Malabar 
wlso come to Bombay to sell such goods. These 
hawkers are generally well-to-do persons, being 
men of property; they do not ery ont, but 
go from street to street. 
from Pua call ont “hbhands pitele,” “ pote.” 
They do not sell for cash, but barter for old 
clothes, de. The Mipilla from Malabar goes 
about ringing a small bell which he carries in his 
hand at intervala. The Marwddi holds a brass 
hanging lamp in his hand and gves on shaking 


| Banyas or Mirwidis. 
wooden or metal tray on their heads, full of 


Those that come > 





it: so that the chain coming in contact with 
the lamp produces a noise, which makes known 
the Indian Jew come to sell his goods. 


Mo.asses. 


The hawkers of molasses are by caste either 
They go about with a 


molasses, and a scaleand weights. They call “god 
[2 pat gol” or “god sékaryd god,” meaning 
“take, if liquid pafnt, and if like sugar, sftaryd 
molasses.” They hawk this article the whole of 
the day, especially a few days before a Hindu 


holiday. They do not confine themselves to the 


stilling of molasses only, for they also sell 
clarified butter, sugar, oil, dc. 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE AN D MISCELLANEA. 


ELAPATEA NAGA, &ec. 

With reference to the Rev. Mr. Beal's letter 
aute, p. 50, he writes to say that “the account of 
Elapitra Niga visiting Buddha is found in the 
Vinaya Pifaka of the Mahiiasaka school (Chinese 
version, KR. xv, p. 18), The account agrees entirely 
with the sculpture, 

“ Allow me also to suggest,” 

“that the phrase vijdil vidyddharal (Ind, Ant. 
vol. XT. p. 27) doea not refer to a king of the Vidya- 
Gharas undoing his hair, but to Sumedha untwist- 
ing his hair to let Dipankara pass over, as in the 
legend. Sumedha is called frequently possessor of 
magical power (irdAi). In a note (p. 17) of my 
translation of the Legend of Dipankara Buddha, 
I referred the peculiar flower (called by Fabian ‘a 
five-stalked flower’) in plate L. of Ferguason's 
Tree and Serpent Worship, to the girl.who be- 
came Sumedha's wife. The sculpture at Bharhut 
evidently refers to this.” 





STORY OF VARARUCHI. 
Sik,—Referring to Mr. Grierson's interesting 
paper on Muithila folk-lore in vol. X. p. 366m, 1 
beg tostate that the story of Vararuchi is told 


aleo in the SitsAdsanadedtriméikd, mee my paper | 
on this work in vol. XV. of the Indische Sludion, 
pp. 249, 301-300. The names differ; the king's 
name is Nunda, his son is called Vijayaplla, and 
pee barr rae a) eh eee Beat 





dink aiebastatatnas etna cocker weaaeat tia 
versions used by me read however wi ef mi rd, 





he continues, | 





_ and the first verse begins there with vidvisa 


instead’ of sadbhiva. The bear is here an ape 
The story turns out to be founded on a Buddhistiec 
source (the Kermagalama), communicated by 
Schiefner to Benfey, who has treated the subject 
in his translation of the Potichatantra, p. 1208. 

A. WEBER. 





THE 80-CALLED HENOTHEISM OF 
THE VEDA. 

We have long been accustomed to class religions 
as monotheistic and polytheistic, according as 
they recognise the existence of one personal God 
or of a plurality of euch, and to call pantheistic a 
faith which, rejecting the personality of a Creator 
aceepts the creation itself as divine, or holds 
everything to be God. The last of these is the 
one least definite in character, and confessedly 
latest in the order of development: nor has it 
any popular or ethnic value; it is essentially a 


| philosophic creed, and limited to the class of 


philosophers. The other two, monotheism and 
polytheism, divide between them the whole great 
mass of the world’s religions. As to which of 
the two ts the earlier, and foundation of the other, 
opinions are, and will doubtless long or always 
remain, divided, in accordance with the +iewa 
taken respecting the origin and first history of 
the human race. But it does not appear doubt. 


ful that they will settle down into two forma : 


either man and his first conditions of life are a 


| miraculous creation, and monotheism a miraculous 
| communication to him, a revelation : or, if he is 


a product of secondary cansea, of 


and had to acquire his knowledge of the divine 
TEAR Ge Sa ee HEN st 
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and his relations to it in the same way with the 
rest of his knowledge, namely by observation and 
reflection, then polytheiam is necessarily antecedent 
to monotheism ; it is simply inconceivable that the 
case should be otherwine sor can we avoid allow. 
ing everywhere a yet earlier stage which does not 
even deserve the name of religion, which is only 
superstition. 

Nearly all the religions of men are polytheistig ; 
monothciams are the rare exception; namely—l, 
The Hebrew monotheiem, with its continuators, 
a, Christianity, and 4, Mohammedanism; and 2, 
the Persian monotheism, or Zoroastrianism (so 
far as this does not deserve rather to be called 
dualiam): the former apparently hos behind it 
a general Semitic polytheism ; the latter certainly 
grows out of the Aryan or Indo-Iranian belief 
in many gods. That they should be isolated pro- 
ducts of the natural development of human 
insight is entirely in harmony with other parts 
of human history; thus, for example, all races 
have devised instruments, but few hare reduced 
the metala to service, and the subjugation of 
steam ia unique; all races have acquired language, 
but few have invented writing: indeed, all the 
highest elements of civilization arise at single 
phir and are passed from one community to 


ar pee author, of much influence—namely, 
M. Miller—has recently endeavoured to introduce 
a new member, with a new name into thia classi. 
fication: he calls it henotheism (or kathenotheivm) 
‘the worship of one god ata time,” as we may 
render it. The germ of his doctrine is to be found 
in his History of Ancient Sanekrit Literature ; 
where, after speaking of the veriqae. gods of the 
Veda, he gays (p. 532, Let. ed. 1859); “ When these 
individual gods are invoked, they arenot concsived 
at limited by the power of others, as superior 
or inferior in rank. Each god is to the mind of 
the supplicant as good as all [i.c. aa any of 7) the 
gorda. He is felt at the time aa a real divinity—as 
a and absolute, in spite of the necessary 
limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods 
mel tertatt te every single god. All the rest 





disappear for a moment from the vision of the | 


peat, and he only who is to fulfil their desires 
stands in full light before the eyea of the worship- 
pera.” S08 sabes? Uo: 526), after quotation of 
specimens ; ““ When Agni, the lord of fire. ia ad. 
dressed by the poet, he is spoken of as the first 
god, net inferior even to Indra. While Agni is 
invoked, Indra ia forgotten ; there is no competition 
between the two, nor any rivalry between them or 
other gods. This isa most important feature in 
the religion of the Veda, and haa never been taken 


into consideration by those who have written on — 





the history of ancient polytheism.” In his later 
works, where he first introduces and reiterates and 


urges the special name Aenotheiym Miller's doc 


trine assumes this form: (Lect. on Se. of Rel., p. 
141) that a henotheistic religion “represents each 
deity a9 independent of all the rest, os the only 
deity present im the mind of the worshipper at the 
time of his worship and prayer,” this character 
being “ vey prominent in the religion of the Vedic 
poeta;" and finally (Or. and Growth of Rel, lect- 
¥1.). that henotheism is“ a worship of single goda,” 
and that polytheism is “« worship of many deities 
which together form one divine polity, under the 
control of one supreme god.” 

Aa regards the fundamental facta of Vedic 
worship, Miller's statements 0 exaggerate their 
peculiarity as to convey, it is believed, a wholly 
wrong impression. It ia very for from being true 
in any gen val way that the worship of one Vedic 
god excludes the rest from the worshipper's sight; 
on the contrary, no religion brings ite goda into 
more frequent and varied joxtaposition and com- 
bination, The different offices and spheres of 
each are in constant contemplation, They are 
addressed in pairs; Indra-Agni, Indra.Varuna, 
Mitra-Varuna, Heaven and Earth, Dawn and Night, 
and a great many more. They are grouped in 
seta: the Adityas, the Maruts, Indra and the 
Muruts, and soon. They are divided into gods of 


| the heaven, of the atmosphere, of the earth, And 


they are summed up as “all the gods " (wises dewda), 
and worshipped asa body. Only, in the case of 
one or two gods often, and of a few others occa- 
sionally (and of many others not at all), the wor- 


| shipper ascribes to the object of his 


attributes which might seem to belong to asole god: 
never, indeed, calling him sole god, but « 
him as chief and mightiest of the gods, maker of 


| heaven and earth, father of gods and men, and so 
on. This fact had been often enough noticed 


before Miller, but no one had any difficulty in 
explaining it a3 a natural exaggeration, committed 
in the forvour of devotion, And itia in fact nothing 
else, This is evidenced by its purely oceasionay 
or even spormlic character, und by ita distribution 

to its various objects. The office of Agni, na th, 
he! the god on earth, medistor and bearer of the 
sacrifice to the other gods, is as distinct aa any- 
thing in Vedic religion, and the mass of his in- 
numerable hyome are full of it; but he, in a few 
rare cases, is exalted by the-ascription of more 
general and unlimited attributes, The exag- 


 géerations of the worship of Soma are nu 


neurpassed 
and a whole Book (the ninth) of the Riy.Veds in 
permeated with them: yet it is never forgotten 
that after all, soma is only a drink, being purified 
for Indra and Indra’s worshippers. The same 
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exaltation forms a larger element in the worship 
of Indra, as, in fact, Indra comes nearest to the 
character of chief god, and in the later development 
of the religion actually attains in o certain subor- 
dinate way that character; but still, only aa primus 
inter pares. These are typical cases, There is 
never a denial, never even an ignoring, of other 
and many other gods, but only a lifting up of 
the one actually in hand. And a plenty of evi- 
dence beside to the same effect is to be found. 
Such spurning of all limita in exalting the subject 
of glorification, such neglect of proportion and 
consistency, is throughout characteristic of the 
Hindu mind. The Atharva- Veda praises (x1. 6) even 
the uchchhiehta * the remnant of the offering,’ na 
manner to make it almost supreme divinity ; all 

ificea are in and through it, all goda and demi- 
gods are born of it, and so on; and its extollation 
of kdéla, ‘time’ (xrx. 53, 4), is hardly inferior. 
And later, in epic story, every hero ia smothered 
in laudatory epithets and ascriptions of attributes, 
till all individuality is lost; every king is master 
of the earth; every sage does penance by thou- 
sands of years, acquires unlimited power, makes 
the gods tremble, and threatens the equilibrium of 
the universe. 

But this is exceptional only in ita degree. No 
peolytheist anywhere ever made an etact distri. 
bution of his worship to all the divinities ac- 
knowledged by him. Circumstances of every kind 
give his devotion ‘epedial direction: as locality, 
occupation, family tradition, chance, preference. 
Conspicuous among “henotheists” is that as- 
sembly which “ with one voice about the space of 
two hours cried out ‘Great is Diana of the 





Ephesians !""—all other gods “disappeared for a | 
| itaelf felt, there has been taken a etep in the 


moment from ita vision,” The devout Catholic, 
even, to noamall extent, has his patron saint, his 
image or apparition of the Virgin, as recipient of 
his principal homage. If thus neither monotheism 
nor a monocratically ordered polytheiem can 
repreas this tendency, what exaggeration of it are 
we not justified in expecting where such restraints 
are wanting? And most of all, among a people so 
little submissive to checks upon a soaring imagina- 
tion as the Indians F 

The exaggeration of the Vedic poets never tends 
to the denial of multiple divinity, to the distinct 
enthronement of one god above the rest, or to a 
division of the people nto Indra-worshippers and 


-worshippera and Varuna-worshippera, and | 


Agni- 

so on. The Vedio culfwe includes and acknowledges 
all the gods together, Its spirit is absolutely that 
of the verae, curiously quoted by Muller among 


his proof-texts of henothetant “Among you, Oo 
gods, there is none that is small, none that is 


young; you all are great indeed.” That ia to 


say there are an indefinite number of indivi- 
dual (Miller prefers to call them “ single”) goda, 
independent, equal in godhood; and hence, each 


| in turn capable of being exalted without stint. 


No one of them even arrives at supremacy in the 
later development of Indian religion ; for that the 
name Vishnu is Vedic appears to be a circumstance 
of no moment. But, also according to the general 
tendencies of developing polytheism, there come 
to be supreme gods in the more modern period : 
Vishnu, to a part of the nation ; Siva, to oo 
part; Brahman, to the eclectics and harmonizera 
The whole people is divided imto sects, Sat 
setting at the head of the universe and specially 
worshipping one of these, or even one of their 


minor forma, as Erishna, Jagannitha, Durga, 
| Rima. 


Now it is to these later forms of Hindu religion, 
and to their correspondents cleewhere, that Maller 
would fain restrict the name of polytheiam. To 


| believe in many gods and inno one as of essentially 


superior rank to the rest is, according to him, to be 
a henotheist; to believe in one supreme god, with 

many others that are more or leas clearly his 
underlings and ministers, is to be a polytheist! It 
seoma sufficiéntly evident that, if the division and 
nomenclature were to be retained at all, the names 


would have to be exchanged. A pure and normal 


polytheism is that which is presented to us in the 


Veda ; it is the primitive condition of polytheism, 


as yet comparatively undisturbed by theosophic 
reflection ; when the necessity of order and gra- 
dation and a central governing authority makes 


direction of monotheism; a step that must be 
taken before monotheiam is possible, although 
it may, and generally does, fail to lead to euch a 


result. 


It may be claimed, then, that henotheism, as 
defined and named by ita inventor, is a blunder, 
being founded on an erroneous apprehension of 
facta, and really implying the reverse of what it ia 
used to designate. Tosay of the Vedic religion 
that it ia not polytheistic but henotheistic, is to 
mislead the unlearned public with a juggle of 
words, The name and the idea cannot be too 
rigorously excluded from all discussions of the 
history of religions. It is believed that they are 
in fact ignored by the bést authorities.’ 


W. D. WuHrrner. 


1 From o paper read before the American Oriental Society, at New Haven, Oct, 26th, 1881, 
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BY THE EEV. DE. J. MUREAY MITCHELL. 


a) Sasi following notes on Pandharptr are in- | 


tended as a kand of supplement to the 
paper on Tukirim in the Antiquary, supra, 
pp. 57-66. Oor readera will remember that 
Pandharptir was to Tukiram a kind of 
heaven on earth; equal to all other holy places 
put together. To bathe in the waters of the 
Bhima, to dance on its sands, and to gaze on 
the image of Vithobi,—this was, to the Maratha 
poet, the consummation of blessedness. His 
ardent ufterances powerfully sway, up to this 


hour, the mind of Mahd@rishtra; and the 
number of the pilgrims who visit Pardharptr | 


is not, as yet, perceptibly falling off. 

My object in this paper is to give an account 
of what I saw at Pangharpar, and to do so in the 
simplest possible. My purpose is not 
to moralize, but to describe. 

I have not been able to visit Pandharpir 
recently. I had planned to do 50 from Poona 
during last rains; but on inquiry I found that 
the Government bungalow was full of officials, 
who required all the available room; and I 
could not trust to finding a suitable corner in 
the town ata time when it was full to over- 
flowing of pilgrims. I shall state towards the 
3 of my paper in what respects Pandharptr 
has changed since I knew it. The worship, at 
all events, haa not changed; and it is of the 
worship almost exclusively that I mean to 


My ‘friend H. and I reached Pandharpiir, at 
night, on the 16th December. The town is 
about 112 miles S. E. of Poona. We were 
easily led to the place by the rockets that were 
ascending in great numbers—partly, I suppose, 

to guide the pilgrims who had begun to pour 
in. On entering the town we could find no one 
who could or would tell us where to put up. 
Every one seemed a stranger to the place. We 
rode along, on our tired ponies, over paved and 
slippery streets, catching from a lofty bank ‘a 
glimpse of the Bhim glittering in the moon- 
light. We found our way to the public chavadi, 
where we were advised to put up ina mafh 
on the opposite bank of the river, the Govern- 
ment bungalow not being yet furnished. 
Happily we had small tent with us, which 
we pitched close to the math under a clump of 





trees, 60 as to secure some measure of privacy. 
We conld not have desired a more pleasant 
position. We were separated from the town 
by the Bhimi, which, however, was easily 
fordable on pony-back. I gazed with no small 
interest ona stream so celebrated in Miratht 
poetry. It seemed about three feet deep, and 
perhaps some thirty broad; winding with a 
clear, swift, whispering current, to mingle its 
classic waters with those of the distant Krishna. 

We were tired by aseries of long marches ; 
for there was no railway in those days, and wo 
had started from Bombay almost too late to 
witness the beginning of the ydird. Next 
morning we did little more than see visitors, 
who had already discovered the presence of 
European strangers. 

In the afternoon towardsevening, however, we 
crossed the river, and walked along its ample 
sands. Everywhere the scene was most striking. 
The temperature was perfect ; the golden lustre 
of the setting sun filled the whole valley, save 
where it was slightly dimmed by the smoke of 
the pilgrims’ fires; the moon, nearly full, was 
shining, half way up the sky, with a silvery 
light ever brightening asthe golden hue receded ; 
the Bhima glittered and hastened on its way. 
The pilgrims seemed for « time subdued almost 
into silence by the exquisite calm of the sun- 
set. Thenas the evening advanced, and we 





| threaded our way amidst a multitude of tents, 


great and small, extending along the sands for 
a mile at least, we came to one company after 
another engaged in religious recitation. 

Here is a gathering of at least two hundred 


| people, men and women, seated in a circle on 


the ground with no studied separation of the 
sexes; and beyond the sitters, are many stand- 
ing. The principal actors form a kind of inner 


semicircle; they are about twenty in number ; 


each is provided with a fal; several have 
chipalya and cymbals ; there is also a small 
drum; many have garlands round their 
necks. Within this semicircle stands the chief 
performer, with a vind in his band; he 
seems about forty-five years old, rough, and 
almost ragged, not high-caste in appearance, 
yet eaid to bea Brahman. He and his twenty 
companions stand on a carpet, which extends 
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far enough to allow a good many of the hearers 
We go nearly into the front 
ranks, anxious to see and hear all; there is 
no sign of opposition or dislike; the chief 
performer looks at us, but does not pause in his 
address. Several point to the front as our 
proper place; but we wave aepolite decli- 
The leader speaks a few 
then gives a poetical 
quotation, which is instantly caught up by 
the twenty, who repeat it over and over 


to share it. 


nature. We listen. 
sentences in Marathi! ; 


again, With a great clashing of the tils. The 
first of these quotations is— 
Nahi sukha kond dliyd sansdri— 

(Happmess falls not to any who comes into 
the world); and the address is simply a dis- 
course on that text; treating of the shortness 
of life and the vanity of all earthly joys. 
Man's life, said the speaker, is not one hundred 
years; even if it were, nearly one half goes in 
sleep. Then diseases come ; you are laid aside ; 
perhaps you die young. So the strain ran on; 
it seemed quite in the spirit of the linea— 

Tukd said, One refuge—Hari's feet—ne'er 
faileth ; 

Nothing else availeth ; 

All but pains thee. 

“ All earthly things are vanity; therefore 
draw thy heart away from them, and devote 
thyself to the worship of Vithob4." Such was 
the exhortation—a strange mixture of truth 


and error. We longed to tell of a better refuge | 


than Vithobi; but the recitation was far from 
finished, and we had to depart before we could 
say anything. 

The preacher introduced illustrations pretty 
frequently from Hindu mythology. The names 
of the god and his wife Rukhmit were often 

raentioned; and when this was done the malti- 
tude broke out in » loud and long-continued 
shout. The feeling was very infections ; old men 
and even little children clapped their hands, 


and shonted, Virthal, Vitthal, jaya, jaya, Vitthal 


(Vitthal, Vitthal, victory, victory to Vitthal), 


Almost equally frequent is the shout of Jndn-— 


dev Tukdrdm—the combined names of the two 
chief Marith! poeta, who have been exalted tothe 
rank, at least, of demi-gods, The twenty men 
moved in a kind of dance. There was nothing 

of what could be called solemnity. The reciter 
sometimes stopped and told people where to 


ait. He onge attempted » Sanskrit quotation, | 


men.” 





bat broke down in the middle :-—a Brahman 
helped him out with it; “thank you," said he, 
and proceeded with his address. Generally, at 
the end of the recitations the dancing became 
very animated, It was not dancing, however, so 
much as jumping. The leader jumped; all his 
assistants jumped; many of the audience 


jJamped. Some, with heads bent down, were 


running wildly round. Shouting; jumping; 
clashing of cymbals; clouds of sand; will the 
people go mad? No; in the height of the 
tempest of emotion o loud call is heard ; and 
instantly all is over, and the assembly breaks up. 
So this was what Tuka meant when he said— 

Saints are there, a noble band, 

Dancing joyful on the sand ! 


We moved on and found some twenty 
assemblies at short distances from each other, 
all similarly employed. This sort of thing 
continned for hours. My friend went ont again, 
towards midnight, to see how matters were 
going on, and fonnd the reciters in many casea 
making deaperate efforts to keep their audiences 
awake. One man, a Malt (gardener) by caste, 
had his whole congregation sound asleep. My 
friend began to expostulate with him on his 
lost labour. “Do not, my good sir, take all 
this trouble; see, you are speaking to deaf 

“Do you think,” said the preacher 
indignantly, “that Ido this for men? I am 
doing it for God." 

All throngh the night there had been borne 
across the river to our resting place the mingled 
noise of the clashing cymbals and “the sound- 
ing of the name,” i.e. the loud shouting of the 
name of one of the manifestations of Vishnu— 
especially Vitthal. During the day, even at a 
considerable distance, we heard a continnous 
murmur which we named ‘‘the roar of the 
yatra.” 

On going out carly next morning we found the 
recitations still barely concluded. A cheerless 
night many of the poor pilgrims must have 


‘spent, whether they waked or slept. The breeze 


towards 1 became very chill; and we 
were glad when we could exclude it from our 
tent. Most of the pilgrims were doubtless 
pacpal pet ome abcd but those who 
all night long, were siot faw in mamber, 

So, with little variation, the Airitans wore 
conducted night after night. The most notable 
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alteration was this—the first company we came 
to on the second evening was addressed by a 
woman. We were told she was a widow named 
Silubii. She might have been fifty years of 
age, She had no band of assistants with her. 
She had o vind on her shoulder; but did not 
play nor sing ;—she simply spoke in a mild, yet 
distinct voice. She was explaining a passage of 
the celebrated poem the Jndnefwari (or, as the 
Marithis pronounce it, Dnydénedwarl), which 
is a commentary on the Bhagavad (iid. A 
Brahman would have called her pronunciation 
and accent vulgar. We caught her meaning 
with difficulty; but we remained some time, 
admiring the quiet self-possession of the woman. 
There was no gesticulation—little animation ; 
but she had the full sympathy of her audience. 
She uttered the words, often used as a maniraor 
spell, Réma Krishna Hari; and instantly the 
well-known sound was caught up by the 
hearers, and loud and long-continned was the 
shout, Rama Krishna Hari. People at last held 
up their hands, and called out, Hash ! and Saln- 
bil, in her mild persuasive tones, cried Aika 


mébdp—Liaten, good friends. There were about — 


a hundred and fifty people attending with 
evident interest to the female preacher, 
Wego on. Here is an audience exceeding 


400, addressed by a man with great vehemence, — 
who has preached himself quite hoarse. Who 


is he? He is speaking fair Marithi, but may 
probably be from the Gangetic valley. We 
find he ia no disciple of our Maritha school, 
but a follower of the celebrated Kabir, or Kabtr 
Swimt as they call him. And here is a man 
addressing a small company in Hindi. He turns 
ont to be a follower of Swimi Nariyan, who 
was a teacher—to some extent a reformer— 
that has exercised considerable influence in 
Gujarat, though not in Mahirishtra. The man 
holds that the supreme divinity is specially 
revealed in Krishna; but he says little or 
nothing about Vithoba. He has come here 
apparently to proselytize; and no one hinders 
him. There is large toleration exercised at 


But this evening we already begin to perceive — 


a most disagreeable odour in many places on 
the sands ; indeed, it drives us away from some 
of the companies when we would gladly have 
stayed. It is m disagreeable subject to men- 
tion; yet, as having been, throughout all the 


centuries since ydtrds and melds commenced, 
one of their most characteristic features, it 
cannot be passed over in silence. At the time 
I refer to there were no sanitary regulations 
enforced at ydfrds by Government. The conse- 
quence was that, in two or three days, the air 
became poisoned—sickening, almost pestilen- 
tial. So it used to be at all the great religious 
gutherings I have seen; and knowing what was 
to be expected, I had always to pass through 
a mental struggle before I could attend a ydtré— 
a scene, in many respects, most interesting, yet, 
in this one respect, unutterably disgusting. 
Pandharpir contains about 16,000 inhabitants, 
The great ydtrd, which is held twice a year, 
brings generally about 120,000 pilgrims, Over- 
in such a case;—disease is frequent. But let 
us quit the unsavoury subject. 

The cry was still, they come. Every morn- 
ing, as we rode out to the sands we noted 
bands of pilgrims arriving. They crossed at two 
fords, in endless succession; men, women, 
children; some on foot, many om ponies, 
bullocks, or buffaloes, or in carta. They reated 
on the sands—trying to find a decently clean 
place ; then generally they went to bathe, and 
stood shivering in the cold water, till we some- 
times pleaded with them to get their ablutions 
over more quickly. After their humble meal, 
they moved up into the town to gaze on Vithobi, 
“upright on the brick.” We ourselves tried 


to penctrate into the temple. We got as 


far as the entrance, which is from a narrow, 
crowded street; but pe mission to go farther 
was politely, yet peremptorily, refused. We 
image. We were told it had not been fashioned 
by human hands but was svayambhu, 1. ¢. self- 
produced. We were farther informed thet in 
the morning it locked like a child; at noon 
like a full-grown man, in the evening like an 


a small dark apartment which is lighted by 
lamp. The temple with ite aisles, courta, &c. 
covers a large space of ground. Part of it is 
yesra ago, however, important repairs were 
executed at ihe expense of a Poona Sardér. 
It is often asserted that caste is disregarded 
at Pandharpur; but-we found that Mhiirs were 
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not allowed to approach beyond a certain point. 
This led us to ask for an explanation; and we 
quoted one of Tukirim’s most remarkable 


abhangs, beginning— 


"Twixt the low and lofty, God no difference 


knoweth ; 
still to faith He showeth 
All his glory ; 


in which the poet declares that the god Vithoba | 
assisted the Mhir devotee, Tsokhi Mela, even 
to bear off dead cattle,—which is one of the most 


humiliating of employments. “Why then,” 


we asked, “exclude Mhir worshippers now r 
“That was all very well for the god,” was 


the reply; “he may do as he pleases ; but men 
must obey the rules of caste.”* 


We were Missionaries; and of course we 


sought opportunities of conversing with the 
people and of preaching. We met no bitter 
opposition : many expressed a desire to hear us 
again. Ido not enter either on the manner, 


er matter, of our addresses farther than as— 


doing so may serve to illustrate the mental state 
of the pilgrims. We generally began, in hum- 
ble imitation of the Apostle at Athens, with o 
conciliatio benevolentia. “You, good friends, 
are very much in earnest. Some of you have 
come 600 miles to this festival. The expense, 
the labour is very great; the risk to life not 
small; for you all know how frequently cholera 
breaks out at these gatherings. You expect 
much from this pilgrimage. How sad if you do 
notget what you want ; but what doyouwant ?"": 
—somewhat in this way began our addresses. 
‘We bathe in the Bhima, and gaze on the god; 
and #0 all sin is removed, and much righteous- 
ness ” was the usual answer. “ Are 
you sure that bathing in the Bhima washes 
away sin?” “Why, who doubts it? have 
not I come 300 miles to be purified so?” ‘* And 
how does gazing on Vithobi give righteous- 


ness?” “ Vithobii is févar ; don't call the | 


image a mere stone." We found a perpetual 
confusion of thought between the material 
image and an unseen Vithobi. “ Vithobi,” 
said one of the hearers, “is almighty and 
omnipresent.” “Is he in your own village ?” 
“To be sure.” “Then why. travel 400 miles 





: Pili vinta a contrasta three rat panes a pilgrim- | 
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| often,” waa the reply. 


(Jum, 1882. 
to see him here?” “Ah! but this is a special 
Vithoba; this is a evayambhu image.” “ Well; 
but is it the image or the deity, you trust in?” 
“The deity.” And so on—the reader can 
conceive for himself how Christian missionaries 
would proceed from such a starting-point. 
We found then, as we had found and have 
found in a thousand other cases, that you may 
say anything you please to the people without 
giving offence, provided your manner and 
words be friendly. A little gentle irony is at 
times unavoidable; but anything approaching 
scorn or sarcasm must sedulously be shunned ; 
and if this is done, the common people (though 


| not always the Brahmans) hear you gladly. 


We heard leas of miracles being performed 
than we had expected. “ We shall show you 
a stone that swima on water,” said one. We 
said we should be glad to see it; but somehow 
the promise was not kept. “ When the palanquin 
of Vithoba goes to the Bhima, the river rises to 
mect it,” suid another. We saw the procession 
of the palanquin by and by; but no one after- 
wards referred to the homage of the water. 

ie were anxious to discover what precise 

. ¢ was affixed to the phrase which we 
head continually —that the watersof the Bhimi 
“wash away sin.” Evidently the pilgrims 
believed that the guilt of sin was removed ; 
but did they hold that their hearts were also 
purified? We repeatedly put questions re- 
garding this. “‘ Unless our hearts are purified,” 
said one man, “there is little good in our com- 


ing here." But were they purified ? we persisted 





in inquiring; did experience show that they 


were? Nooneaffirmed that they were; or if one 
or two main ed this, it was easy to mlence 





_ them Sy aeiaiiel "aaa ie all parts of 


India to the effect that those who go on pil- 
grimage generally come back worse men than 
beboro. “Visit Benares thrice,” say our 

Marithi people, “and you become a thorongh 
Fr " We asked again—* when a pilgrim 
visits Pandharpir, does he not generally carry 
home a load of pride and self-conceit P" “Too 
“ Has he then got any 
good by bathing inthe Chandrabhigs ?” “ Very 
little.” “Has he not yot harm ?”” “Perhaps,” 
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Poor, simple country-folks; it iscustom, rather _ 


than real conviction, that brings them to Pap- 
dharptir. But custom in India is omnipotent. 
Tukirim and his brother poets, who extol 
the importance of bhakti, do not inculcate 
extreme asceticism. We were therefore rather 
surprised to see at least six persons, during the 
festival, who were performing dandawaf around 
the temple, some of them having come in the 
same fashion from great distances. They 
prostrated themselves on their faces on the 


ground ; with a small piece of stick they made — 


a semicircle as far in front of the head as the 
arm could reach ; they then rose and, planting 
their feet on the mark thus made, prostrated 
themselves again. Another man had come, 
rolling like a log at the rate of two miles a 
day, from the neighbourhood of N ligpir, 
occupying about two years in the achievement. 
We talked with these people. Some of them 
disliked the interruption ; but one man, after a 
friendly conversation, said—*‘ Gentlemen, if your 
words are true, I had better go home at once.” 

Tn most cases such austerities were performed 
in fulfilmentofa vow. Some blessing had been 
prayed for and the vow made. When the votary 
believed that the prayer had been heard, 
cases, righteousness was sought for; the penance 
was a work of supererogation done to merit 
a great reward in the next birth. In one cnse 
the object was distinctly stated to be worldly 
good in the present birth. I think that in 
three out of the six cases, the observance wns in 
fulfilment of a vow. In one instance a child 


had been given; in another, a child had re- | 





covered. from sickness; in a third, a nephew 
had done so. 

We were nota little touched by these last cases 
and the details mentioned, in connexion with 
them. Those poor hearts were grateful, how- 
ever much mistaken as to the mode of rendering 
thanks and as to the Being who had granted 
the blessing. We tried todeal tenderly, as well 
as faithfully, with such worshippers as these. 
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The crowding of the worshippers into the 
small apartment in which the god resides was 
reported to us as exceedingly great. Women 
were often injured in the dreadful crush ; some- 
times subjected to sad indignities ; sometimes 
English magistrate had ruled, a few years 
before, that the sexes, on the great day of the 


feast, should, aa far as possible, be kept separate. 





people mercilessly with twisted and knotted 
cloths, to keep them, as they said, in order. 
Altogether, the scene was one of terrible con- 
fusion ; and it passed our power to conceive how 


the breast of any of the struggling, reeking 
multitude." But the sight of the image was 
overpayment for all their toils and trials. So, 
at least, they said,—even as Tuki sang more 

Said Tuka, This is all my happiness— 

I shall see the bleased face of Vithoba. 
Western readers would hardly believe that the 
very men who were thus earnest in worshipping 
‘would, next day or perbaps an hour later, 
enjoy a little playful banter, or even downright 
ridicule of the whole exhibition. We had heard 
an abhang of Nimé's quoted, in which the glory 
of Pandharpir and Vithobi was celebrated in 
Toki ever wrote. Well, we made a parody on 







| NAamii's verses, and repeated the lines to the 


repeated with laughter, till we regretted that 
we had ever uttered them; and for this reason, 
that we did not deem it right to treat any 
religious belief with ridicule. But be it re- 


/ membered that the Hindus themselves can, at 


one hour, worship their deity with all seeming 
reverence, and at another quiz him without 
mercy." Strange people; when shall we fully 

We had heard that the observances at 
Gopalptr on the great and closing day of the 
festival would far surpass in interest anything 
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we had witnessed. We accordingly proceeded 
to Gopilpir, distant rather more than a mile 


from Pandharpir; and we did so with high ex- 
pectations. The road was densely crowded with | 


men, women, children—many on foot, some on 


ponies, a few in palanquing; and there were | 


some elephants and camels. This promised to 
be agrand occasion. The pilgrims—many of 
them—bore small flags, generally of a dirty red 
colour. Streams of people were evidently coming 


in from the villagesaround. On, onto » rising | 


ground, on which stands a large and solidly built 
temple. We ascended to the summit, and 


waited patiently for the expected ceremonies. | 


Still the people poured in, till an immense crowd 
surrounded the temple. Murmurs; the clash- 
ing of cymbals; occasional shouts; showers of 
parched grain, which are flung about till the 


ground becomes perfectly white. People crowd | 


into the temple; but we are of course excluded. 
The bands of pilgrims, with their multitadin. 
ous banners, still fill all the road to Pandhar- 
pir; they look almost like regiments marching 
to battle. But what is itall about? There is 
no recitation ; it is all play. Men wrestle; some 
stand on one leg; some dance; others fence 
with sticks ; all sorts of antics go on. There, 
positively, are women dancing with men ;—can 
we believe our eyes? Occasional shouta—lond, 
almost terribly so; clapping of hands—how 
the thing spreads! It runs along the line 
of pilgrims, far into the distance towards 


Pandharpir. At length we see a large black clay — 
vessel, fastened on a tree; it ia broken, and the | 


mingled dahi (curdled milk) and parched grain 
tumble down, are snatched up by the scream- 
ing, struggling crowd below, and greedily 


devoured. And so ends the ceremony; which is 


evidently meant to commemorate the sports of 
the youthful Krishna, in the groves of Vrindi- 
van. (Vithobii is a manifestation of Krishna.) 


Weride slowly back, sadder and perhaps wiser 


men,—talking to the pilgrims who return sing- 

We were informed that they would now 
hurry off because it was the day of the full- 
moon; and it was said that, if it had not come 
before, disease would certainly break out ine 
goddess was sure speedily to make up for lost 
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time ;—away, therefore, at once! So thought 
multitudes; and all day the two forda were 
crowded with people, bullocks, ponies, carts,— 
all speeding from Pandharpiir, Soon the Bhimi 
sands began to wear a different appearance ; 
not a few tents were struck by the afternoon. 
That evening came the procession of the god 
in his palanquin. We ride over to the town at 
a pretty late hour; the procession is already 
begun,—stormy music proclaims it. We move 
on through the narrow winding streets, till we 
meet the palanquin. Firs} come the musicians, 
with two enormous brazen trumpets, which 
they use now and then; there are two smaller 
trumpets, flutes, cymbals, drums: men with 
baskets of rockets to be discharged, blue lights, 
blazing lights of all kinds. Then comes a 
company singing, dancing, and shouting Dnydn- 
dev Tukdrém, Daydndev Tukérdm,—some hold- 
ing large, flosting banners. We stand in a 


slowly they move! At last comes the palanquin, 
carried by twelve or fourteen men; it is splen- 
didly adorned ; there are very rich cushions of 


| told that only the pddukd (marks of feet) aro 


there in brass or, as some say,silver, The excited 
people gaze on the two Europeans. The late 
hour, the wild music, and the lurid lights 
might awaken a feeling of insecurity. Had 


the crowd been composed of Mnsalmans, there 


would have been danger; but we can trust the 
Hindus. We quietly look on; and not a word 
is enid on either side. We then proceed to the 
river, recollecting what had been said about 
becomes exhausted before the palangnin reaches 

I seem to have omitted to mention in its 
proper place the procession of the chariot. We 
had visited the rath a day ortwo before it was 
to be used ; it was a lofty, cambrous erection of 





wood, A poor decrepit wretch was lying beneath 


it; and, as we examined the structure, “ this 
also,” said be, “hears prayers.” We were 
startled; yet the sentiment was thoronghly 
Hindu. Even from the most ancient days, 
—those of the hymns of the Rig Veda—imple- 





ments used in sacrifice or worship have been 
regarded as partaking of divinity, and have bean 
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on roofs, at windows, Bands eplowien parade 
the streets, beating tails, sind Glsette Dnydndev 
Tukéram. But here comes the chariot, drawn 
by apparently hundreds of men holding on by 
two immense, strong cables. Twosimilar ropes 


are attached to it behind. As the huge | 
vehicle comes on rumbling, tumbling, jolting, | 


crashing, along the rudely paved streets, 
the question occurs:—Can the worshippers 
intend this as a pleasure drive to Vithoba? It 
is enough to break every bone in his body, if he 


has any bones to break. Or is ita procession 


in state? Strange that any one can think this 
frightful hubbub exalts the dignity of the god. 
People fling quantities of sweetmeats and 
dried fruits, which the bystanders eagerly catch 
up; and the procession turns to fun and frolic, 
except when a great lurch sends the crowd a- 
flying. A good many people stand on the car with 
chowries in their hands, vociferating loudly. 
The silver image of Vithoba, which is raised 
on the front,is small. A small brasscanopy over- 
hangs it. A horse richly caparisoned is led in 
front of the chariot. “ Whose horse is this?” 
we asked. “ The god's horse, of course.” “ Does 
Vithobé then take a ride occasionally ?" No 
answer, except a sort of grin. This procession 
took place during the day. The people came 

crowding around us—most willing to listen. 
Some of them seemed to think the whole ex- 
hibition childish. | 

Probably the details I have mentioned are 
sufficient to give a tolerably clear idea of the 
worship performed at Pandharpur during the 
two great annual festivals, Considerable num- 
bers of devotees resort to it at other times, 
all through the year. About ten thonsand are 
said to arrive on the 11th day of each Hindu 
month—to bathe in the Chandrabhigé and 
gaze on Vithobi. 

I cannot at present inquire into the origin 


of the worship at Pandharpir. I incline to | 


believe, with Dr. Stevenson and others, that 

ndharpir was originally a gathering place 
F Os polincs whieh bed tase weaned 
and gradually Hinduized. Wo found it was 
no uncommon belief that Vithobi was an 
image of the Bauddha Avatir rather than 
of Krishna, There are still in Pandharpir 
about 75 families of Jains. Some of these said 
that Vithobi was properly ‘‘a Jain deity” 
(meaning fhrthankar). About ‘eight of the 








| soventy-five families have the designation of 


Fitthal dds, or slaves of Vitthal, These play 
on instruments before the palanguin and the 
image in the temple. 

I do not seem yet to have mentioned the 
Badave or sons of the river ((@angdputra), who 
with their families amount to about 500 persons, 
all Brahmans. These are the men who show 
the visitors the temples, images, &c. and who 
receive the offerings they bring. Those of the 
“sons of the river” with whom we came in 
contact were amazingly ignorant of everything 
except the ceremonies to be performed and the 
price to be paid. 

We had intended to remain at Pandharpiir 
till the pilgrims had all dispersed. But as we 


crossed the sands on the evening of the full- 


moon, the unnutterably filthy condition of the 
place not only filled us with disgust but made 
one of us seriously ill. So we suddenly altered 
our plans, and marched off toa neighbouring 
village 


I visited Pandharpur a few years afterwards. 
On that occasion cholera broke out; and we 
had to minister to the bodies, as well as the souls, 
of the sais, Happily the disease did not 
appear in so virulent a form as, in those days, 
it often assumed at the great gatherings. 

A few years ago, a disappointed worshipper 
actually threw a great stone at the image and 
smashed one of its knees. Tho “ self-existent”’ 
Vithobi has now ao broken leg. Still, the 
pilgrimage seems as popular as ever; the 
visitors do not sensibly diminish. It is even 
possible that, when the projected railway to 
Barst Road is constructed, the attendance may 
increase—that is, for a time. 

This paper threatens to exceed its proper 
dimensions. I hasten therefore to notice that 
the last statement I have read regarding 
Pandharpir is one made by its inhabitants 
themselves, in November last year. The place 
had then the honour of a visit from Sir James 
Fergusson, Governor of Bombay; and in the 
address made to His Excellency by the Manag- 
ing. Commyisee of, fae. Seton) of Industry, the 
following words occur :—"“ From a dirty place, 
in which garbage and filth of all kinds were the 
conspicuous features, whose only water-supply 
consisted of the impure waters of the Bhimi, 
and whose name was ever associated with the 
outbreak and spread of virulent cholera epide- 
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mics, Pandharptir has developed into a decent- 


jooking, clean town, with a plentiful water- 
supply, and enjoying comparatively as much 
immunity from cholera as any other mofnussil 
station.” 

We pause in the midst of onr quotation. 
Alas! poor Tukii, has it come to this? Is thy 


beloved Chandrabhigi to be thus spoken of P - 


The impure waters of the Bhimi! And is thy 
“blessed, blessed Pandhari,” thy “ second 


heaven,” to be called “a dirty place, full of filth 
and garbage,” and that by its own children ? 
Well; we at least can pardon the scorners, when 
they tell us farther that “sanitation has lately 
been much attended to; the annual outlay 
ander this head being Rs. 7,500." 


SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J, F. FLEET., Bo. C.8, M.E.A.S. 
(Continued from p. 187.) 


No. CXXTV. 

Amongst the numerous stone-tablets extant 
at LakshméSwar, there is one which has on it 
the remains of an Old-Canarese inscription of 
Gévinda II. in which he is mentioned by 
his name of Srtballaha, ¢.c.Srivallabha. Laksh- 
mééwar itself is mentioned, in line 3, under 
the name of Purigere ; and this is the form 
used in all the Rishtrakita inscriptions that 
mention the place, thongh the inscriptions of 


other dynasties use the form Puligere, The | 
fragment does not contain the date, and it | 


consists only of twelve lines of about seven 
letters each ; it therefore cannot be edited nn- 
leas some further portions of the tablet can be 
found. 

No. CAXY. 

The last inscription of GOvinda ITT. that 
remains to be noticed is the copper-plate grant 
from Wani, in the Dindéri Tiluki of the Nisik 
District, which was published by Mr. Wathen 
in the Jour. R. As. Soc., O. 5., Vol. V., pp. 343 
&o. I reédit this inscription now from the 
original plates, which belong to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The plates are three in number, each about 
10}" long, by 73" broad at the ends and a little 
less in the middle. The edges of the plates 
were fashivned slightly thicker, so og to serve 
as rims to protect the writing; and the mscrip- 
tion is very well preserved, except about the 
centre of the second side of the second plate. 
The writing on the plates is arranged so that 
they read consecutively if they are turned over 
like the pages of an English book; this is a 
somewhat exceptional arrangement in copper- 
plate grants, or in Hindu documents of any 


description. The ring, which had been cut | 
' mrigaraja, who reigned from about Saka 710 


before the grant came into my hands, is about 





#" thick, and 4}" indiameter, Theseal on it is 
circular, about 24” in diameter; and it has, in 
relief on a countersunk surface, an image of the 
god Siva, above a floral device, sitting eross- 
legged and facing to the front, and very similar 
in details to the image of the same god on the 
seals of the grants of Dantidurga and Givinda 
language is Sanskrit throughont. 

The sevenizen verses of this inscription are 
all repeated in the Rédhanpur inscription. 
And, in addition to them,—between the sixth 
and seventh verses of this crant, the Ridhanpur 
dima-vahéna, descriptive of Dhéra or Dhruva 
hemming in the Pallavas between his army 
on the one side and the ocean on the other, and 
despoiling them of their elephants ; the eleventh 
verse of this grant, which consists of five pidas 


and is hardly translatable as it stands, is in the 
_ Radhanpur grant properly given in two verses 


of four pddas each; between the twelfth and 
thirteenth verses of this grant, the Ridhanpur 
grant inserts another verse beginning Saudidy= 
éju dlimukhdn, descriptive of the flight of the 
Gurjora king before Givinda IIL; and 
between the fifteenth and sixteenth verees of 
this grant, the Ridhanpur grant inserts another 
verse beginning Lékhéhdra-mukh-ddit-drddha- 
vachasd, and describing how, before Givinda's 
messenger could utter more than half of the 
message that was sent by him, the lord of 
Vengi came and worked for Givinda 
III. like a servant, and built for him the 
high walla of o town or fort. The fact 
that the Gurjara king, and the lord of 
Venhgi,—apparently the Eastern Chalukya 
king Vijaydditya, also called Naréndra- 
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to Saka 750,—are not mentioned in the present 
grant, suggests the inference that it was 
between the dates of the two grants’ that 
Gévinda ITT. conquered them. 

The present grant is issued from the capital 
of Maytirakhandl, which Dr, Biithler* has 
identified with Mirkhands, a hill-fort to the 
north of Wani." It is dated Saka 730 for 728 


(A. D. 806-7), the Vyaya savwatsara, And | 


it records a grant of the village of Am baka- 





has been. identified for me by Mr. W. Seme, 
C.8., with the modern Ambé, to the south of 
Wani; and Virikhéda with the modern Warkhéd 
on the river Unandi, evidently the Polinda of 
the inscription, close to Amb}, and about eight 
miles south of Wani. The other places men- 
tioned in the inscription remain to be identified ; 
Vatanagara being, perhaps, the modern Wanti. 


Firat plate. 

[*] Sa vievyid=Védhasi dhima yan-nibhi-kamalam kritam | Haraéscha yasya kint- 
éndukalayé kam=alatkritath (||) Bhipé-bhavad=vrihad-ural h® |sthala- 

[*] rijamina-éri-kaustubh-iyata-karair-upagidha-kagthah saty-invit6 vipula-chakra- vinirjit- 
tri-chakré-py-akrishnacharitd 

{*] bhuvi Krishna-rijal [/]*] Paksha-chchhéda-bhay-aéri(Sri)t-Akhila-mahd-bhibbrik(t)-kula- 
bhrijitéd=durlahhghyid=aparair-andka-vimala-bhrijishnu- 

(*] ratn-invitit yad=Chilukya-kulid=antina-viyu(ba)dha-vrit-iéray6 viridhér=llakshmin(m)= 
Mandara-vat~salilam=achirad=akri- 

(*] shtavim(n) Vallabhah [||*] Tasy=abhit-tanayah -pratipa-visarair-akrinta-diimatda- 
(da)laé=chathdi[m®*)é0(h*] sadrié6-py=a*chamdakarata-pra- 

[*] blidita-kshmatalal Dhéré? dhairya-dhand  vipaksha-vaniti-vaktr-dshva(bu)ja-6ri-hard 


hirikritya § ynsd =ani- 
Jyéshth-61[1* Jamghana-jAtay=Apy=amalaya 





yadiyam 
[*] éatn  diii-nayikibhi[r*)=-ddhritam = []*] 
lakshmyi samété=pi san=y$ bhi-nirmala-mamda- 
[=] in-svi(sthi)ti-yots désh-ikard na kvachit-Karg-Adho[h*]sthita-dina-samtati-bhritd 
yasy=fnyn-din-Adhikam dinam _—'vi- 
[*] kshya su-lajjiti iva didizn primté sthité dig-gajih [*] Anyair=nna(nna) jatu 


vijitam(tam) guru-éakti-siram=akri- 
va(ba)ddham=a[va"|lékya  chirfiya 


[**] nta-bhdtalam=ananyasamana-minam yén=tha 
i 6 diram® sva-nigraha-bhiy=é- 

(**] va Héla’-svikrita-Gauda-rijyakamali-matiam pravdéy= 

- Achirid=durmirgam=Maru-ma- 


Kali prayitah — [||*] 
[*"] dhyam=aprativa(ba)laifr*] yd Vatsard(ra)jam va(bajlaih Gaudiyath farad-indu- 
pida-dhayalath chha(chchha)tra-dvayam k6(k6)valam tasmiin=n=ihrita  ta- 
(**] d-yadb=pi kakubhith print sthitatn tat-kshandt’ [\/*] Lavdba(bdha)-pratishtham= 
achiriya Kalin su-diiram=ntsal r* jya éuddha-charitair-dharaut- 


4 ¢, «, between the fall-moon of Vaislkha of the 
Vyaya eaiivateara, 723, and the new-moon of Sri- 
vana of the Sarr: i seoailaneis, Ean 7: 
* Vol VL, 
Lat. a X. , Long. 74° BE. 
commenced to 


to out the ¢ of api, and 
then left t uaBiished | 
Mr. Wathen read Pour’. But the facsimile will show 
a th ie le rail ‘here, aa also in L 6 : 
. Bibler’s Alan, contrast. the pan of pau-. | 4 

the M tightly different pu. rot pautra, | 


ee a, ene tg and Dr, Bahler, 
ie reada Gaoriga-p irra 

the f distine reads d Do Baher's 
~ of Gaiigasis eng ih a ee 
n the present grant, t thoro is mark overtheseqond ga, | 
and another after the ga and on. tie mppee line.ol.eas 
writing, either of which may be meant for the Anusira, ' 


af 
39 eR 
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[**] talasya kritvA puna) Kritaynga-éri(éri)yam=a[py=n*]éésham chitrath  kathatk 
Niropamah CKoalivallabhé=bhit [|/*] Pribhddedhaifr*]yavatastaté Niru- 
(“] pamideindu[r*] yatha viridhé) duddh-itmi paramésvar-dnnata-éiral)-satisakta- 
pidakh sutal padm-inandakarah prati- 
[?*] [pa®] -sahitd nity-ddayah sénnatéh pirv-idrérsiva bhinumin=abhimaté Gdévinda- 
rijah satéth [|| ®] Yasmith(n) sarva-gun-aéra- 
['*] yé kshitipatan 6Sri-Rishtrakit-invay$ jaté Yadava-vateia-van=Madhuripiv=istd= 
-alamghynh paraih drisht-iés-ivadha- 
[“] yah  kriti(h*] syu(sm)-sadriéi diinéna yén=dddhati mukt-ibéra-vibhishité[h*] 
sphutameiti pratyarthind=py=arthinit |(|)) Asta” 
Second plate ; first side. 
[\*] tiita tav=aitad=apratihatd datt& tvayd kanthikA kim neAjii=aiva mayi dhrit=¢ti 
pitaram yuktamh vachd yé=bhyadhit-tasmim(n) = 
["°] vibhdshaniya janaké yAté ynéalj-é¢shatime=tkibhiya samudyatin=vasumatin(m)=dké=pi 
yo dvidaga’ khyiité- 
[**] n=-apy=adhika-prattpa-visarais=samvartakéerkin=iva |(|/) § Yén=ityanta-daydlun=itha 
nigada-klésad=apisy=ayatit=sva- 
[*"] n=dééuin gamité=pi darpa-visarfd=yah pritikdlyé athitah yavanena bhri(bhru)kuti 
‘lalita-phalakéyasy=dnnat® lakshyaté —vikshé. 
[™] péga vijitya tivad=achirid=va(ba)ddhah sa Gathgal punah ([|}*] Yat-°pad-inati- 
mitrak-aika-garanim=ilékya § lakshmin=nijinedd- 
[**] riin=Milova-niyaké naya-paré yat=prinamat=prifjali[h®] k6 vidviim(n) va(ba)linA sah= 
ilpa-va(ba)lakah sparddhin{m)=vidhatté 
[**] parith nités-tad=dhi phalath ynd=Atma-parayOr-4dhikya-sarvédanath |(|)) Vindhy- 
fdréh kataké nivishta-kata{ka®}rh érutvi charai[r®] _ya{th®] 
(“) nijaih svan=désam samupigatam dhruvam=iva jiidtvi bhiyi préritah Maridéarva- 
mahipatiredrutam=agid=apri- 
[*"] ptapdirvaih paraih yasy-échchhim=anukilayam(n) kula-dhanaih pidau prandmair= 
api {(\/) Nitva Sribhavané 
(**] ghanighana-ghana-vyipt-Amva(mba)rim privrisham taamid-Agataviith(n) samam nija- 
va(ba)lair=A-Tuthgabhadra- 
[**] tatamh tatra-sthah sva-kara-sthitim=api punar=ni/h * )ésham=ikrishtavin=vikehépair=api 
chitram=6(ii)nata-ri- | 
[*] puh yah Pallavana(m*] Sri(éri)yath |({/) Santrisit'=para-chakra-réjakam=agit=tat- 
pirva-sévi-vidhir(dhi)-vyava(ba)ddh-iijali-46bhi- 
[*] ébhi*téna = garanam =omirdhnd —_yad-athhri(ghri)-dvayath yad-yad-datta-parirdhyn- 
bhiishana-ganair=n=ilamkritam tat=tathd m& bhaishir-iti satyn- 
[**] palita-yasah-thi(sthi)tya  yntha tad-giri (||) Tén=@dam-=anila-vidyuch-chatichalam= 
avaldkya ji'‘vitam=asiram —kshiti-diina- 
| and certain that this sign is nothing bat « special form 
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June, 1882.) SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 159 
[**] parama-punyah pravartitd vra(bra)hma-diyd=yam {(\|) Sa cha Taras 
meni mahirijidhirija-paraméévara-drima- = z eer 
[**] d-Dhirdvarshadéva-pid-inudhyata[)*]"* paramabhattiraka-maharijidhiraja-paraméévara- 


Sri-Prabhita- 
[**] varshadéva-prithvtvallabha-Srt-Govindarijadévah kuéali sarvin=¢va _yathisamva(mba)- 
dhyaminakin-=ri- | 


(**] shtrapati-vishayapati-grimakit-iyuktaka-niyuktak-idhikdrika-mahattar-Adti(n) samiidi- 

es Second plate ; second side, 

[*] saty=astu vah satviditam yathi Maydrakhandi-samivisiténa i mitd-pitrér=itmanaé= 
ch=aihik-dmushmika- prone aie = 

[*] pugya-yasd-bhivriddhayé | Verhgi'vistavya-tachchiturvidyasdmAnya-Bhiradvajasagétra- 

_ Taitri(ttiri)yasadvra(bra) hmachi- 

[**] ri-Vishnubhatta-pautriya Dimodara-du(dvi)védi-putriya Dimédara-chaturydda(di)- 
bhattdya Nisika-désiya-Vatanagara-'* 

[**) vishay-intargatah Amva(mba)ka-grimah tasya ch=ighitih ptrvatah Va Mt _orimal 
dakshinatah Wirikhéda-grimah — si bao eR ro. 

[“*] paschimatah Pallitavada'*-grimal Pulindi-nadt cha uttaratah Padmanila-“grimal 
évam=ayam chatur-lighi- 

[“*] tan-Opalakshitah sddrathgah sa(s6)parikaral sadathdadagiparidhah sabhitopittapratyiyal 


sétpadyami- 
[**] mavishtikeh sadhdnyahiranyidéyah achitabhatapravéSya[h®] sarvva-rijaklyanime=alu 
[**] staprakshépantyal: a-ché(cha )ndr-drk-irpava-kshiti-sarit-parvata-samakilinal h*] 


[**] ea bes tog parvva-pradatta-déva-vra (bra) hma-diya-varjité-bhyantara-siddhya 
bhitmi- 

f“*] chhi(chchhijdra-nydyéna Saka-nripa-kil-Atita-samvatsara-datésho saptasn tri(tri)méad- 
ndhike 


[*"] sha Vyaya-sarhvatsard Vaisikhn-sita-paurpam4st-simagrahana-mahi-parvvani va(ba)- 

[“*] li-charn-vaisvadév-lignihdtr-atithi-parhchamahayajia-kri(kri)y-dtearpan-irthath snitv=idy= 
édak-itisargé- ) 

[**] ga pratipaditah [| *] yatO=sy=dchitayi vra(bra)hmadiya-sthitya bhurhjaté bhdjayata 
krishatal karsha- 

[**] yatah pratidisato va na kaischid=alp=ipi paripa{m*]thand kiryi [| *] tath=igdmi- 
bhadra-n ripatibhir=asma- > 

[**] d-vamsyaireanyair=vvd siminyam bhimi-dina-phalam=avétya vidyul-loliny=anity[any*]= 
aigvaryini trin-igra-la- 

(**] gna-jala-vindu-charnchath (cha) lat cha § jfvitamsiikalayya ©—ss va-ddya-nirviddshd= 
yam=asmad-[d* |iy6-numanta- 

Third plate, 

[**] vyah —— pratipfilayitavyas=cha [I*] yaé=ch=iijiidina-timira-patal-iivrita-matired chhi- 

(chebhi)-dy&d=icbhi(chchhi)dyama- 
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c*) naka v=inumidéta sa pathchabhir=-mahipitakaih edpapitakais=cha satnyuktah 


syét [\/*] I- 
["] ty=nktam 
sahasrani 


cha bhagavath véda-vyiséna™ 
svargé tishthati bhimi-dal 


varaha- 


Vyiséua [|*]  Shashtiti 


[**] fchhé(chchhé)tta ch=inumantd cha tiny=éva naraké vasét [|/*] Va(ba)hubhir= 
vasudhé bhukté rijabhifh*] Sagar-Adi- 


["] bhih yasya yasya yad 


A bhimis-tasya tasya tadi phalam [||*] Sarvvan=étath(n) 


biavinah parthivé{m*|drith(n) bhoyd 
] bhfyé yachaté Ramabhadrah siminyb=yain ddha(dha)rma-sétu[r®] nripinimh kalé 


kilé pilaniysd 


[**] bhavadbhih f\i*] Iti kamala-dal-amva(va)-vi(vim)dam(du)-lolith éri(sri)yam=anuchi- ° 


(chim)tyam(tya) manushya-jivitam 
purushaih  para-kirttayl=pi 


(*] ativimaja-manObbir=atman!nair=na hi 
(*] Likhirast  érimad-Arunidityéna 
Translation. 

May he protect you, the waterlily in whose 
navel is made a habitation by Védhas; and 
Hara, whose head is adorned by the lovely 
crescent-moon ! 

(L. 1.)—There was a king, Krishnaraja, 
upon the earth, whose throat was hidden by 
the hands, stretched out with fingers joined 


(behind his neck), of the goddess of fortune as — 


khe shone (reclining) on his broad chest, and 
who was endowed with truth, and who, thongh 
he conquered the host of his enemies with his 


large army, was yet free from any black deeds, | 


—(like unto Krishna), whose throat was hidden 


hy the far-reaching rays of the jewel called — 


ir-htaustubha that shone on his broad chest, 
and who was possessed of Satyi,™ and who, 
though he conquered the host of his enemies 


with his large disews, was yet free from any | 


black deeds. He, Vallabha,™ who was the 
asylum of the entire assemblage of learned 
people, sportively and quickly tore away the god- 

‘less of (regal) fortune from the Chalukya™ 
family, which was made lustrous by the mul- 
titude of all the great kings who took refuge 
with it throngh fear of the destruction of their 
armies, and which was hard to be overcome 
by others, and which was possessed of many 
pore and resplendent jewels (of men),—just 
as (the mountain) Mandara, which was the 
asylum of the entire assemblage of the gods, 
sportively and quickly extracted Lakshm! from 
the ocean, which was made lustrous by, the 
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a sipel tbe engravers tool.” na, i oridentiy only 
"rhe y ithe be taken as proper anima oF tte 
be 
se. ie Sree Save i. @. king)." 


Vatsariija-putréna 
| multitude of all the great mountains which had 





lover, husband, husband, friend, or 


cha 
gopyih [||] 
Bhivirima-ditakam = [{|*] 


taken refuge in it through fear of having their 
wings cut off, and which was hard to be crossed 
by others, and which was posseased of many 
pure and resplendent jewels. 

(L. 5.)\—His son was Dhéra, rich in 
fortitude, the destroyer of the beauty of 
the waterlilies which were the faces of the 
wives of his enemics,—who, though he was 
like the fierce-rayed sun in pervading all the 
regions with the expansion of his prowess as 
the sun does with the expansion of its glowing 
heat, yet gladdened the earth by the lightness 
of his taxes, (while the sun torments it by the 
Rerceness of its rays); and whose fame was 
made into a necklet of pearls and was always 
worn by the guardian-women of the quarters. 
Though he was endowed with a (regal) eplen- 
dour which was pure, notwithstanding that it 





was attained by leaping over his elder brother 


(in the succession), yet he was established in a 
stainless realm of the world and never com- 
mitted any faults,—(just as the moon), though 
endowed with a splendour which is pure in 
spite of being caused by passing (the conatella- 
tion) Jyéshtha, is established ina halo which 
appears spotless to the world, and is not any 
more the maker of darkness; and, having seen 
the liberality, which surpassed the liberality of 
others, of him who maintained a continuance 
of charity which was inferior (only) to (that of) 
Karga, the elephants of the quarters, maintain- 
ing s continuous flow of the ratting fluid from 
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beneath their ears, stood, covered satiate 
with shame, at the (very) edges of the quarters 
of the compass. Having seen that Ganga,— 
who verily had not been conquered by any 
others; who was strong in the possession of 
the excellent constituents of regal power; who 
had pervaded the (whole) world; and who 
was possessed of a pride that was held in com- 
mon with no others,—was at length (conquered 
and) imprisoned by him, Kali fled far away, 
as if through fear lest he himself should be 
punished with confinement, Having with his 


armies, which no other army could withstand, | 


quickly caused Vatsarija, intoxicated with 
the goddess of the sovereignty of (the country 
of) Gauda that he had acquired with ease, to 
enter upon the path of misfortune in the centre 
of (the deserts of’) Maru, he took away from 
him not only the two (regal) umbrellas of 
Gauda, that were as radiantly white as the 
rays of the autumn moon, but also, at the 
same moment, his fame, that had reached to 
the extremities of the regions. Since, with 
his pure actions, he quickly drove far away 
Kali, who had established himself on the earth, 
and made again complete the splendour of the 
Kritayoga,—it is wonderful how Nirupama 
became (invested with the name of) Kalival- 
labha. 
(L, 14.);—From that same Nirupama, 
i of fortitude, there sprang a son 
Gévindarija, highly esteemed of good 
people,—who was pure of soul, and whose feet 
were touched by the proud heads of kings 
(who bowed down before him), Juat as from the 
ocean there sprang forth the moon, which is of 


pure essence, and the rays of which touch the _ 


lofty head of Paramégvara,—and who caused | | 
| lord of Milava, seeing from afar that his 


gladness to the goddess of (regal) fortune and 
was possessed of prowess and was always rising 
higher and higher, just as if he were the sun, 
which causes the hanpiness of the waterlilies 
(that flower by day) and is possessed 
heat and isalwaya rising from the lofty moun- 
tain of the East. When he, the king, the asylum 








' Vishou, jor Kriahps. 
! See note 9 above. 





the ‘Tatarutan Pavia aati Finishes 
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of all virtuous qualities, was hori, the Sr 
Rishtrakita family became invincible to 
its foes, just like the Yidaya family when 
Madhuripu®* was born: and by him his enemies 
were clearly made to be exactly likehis followers, 
since the former, by his slashing, (were driven 
away so fhat they) saw the boundaries of the 
regions and were destroyed and were made to 
abandon their food and ornaments, while the 
latter, by his liberality, (were eatisfied so that 
they) saw the limits of their desires and were 
made proud and were decorated with necklaces 
of pearls. [When his father, seeing bis super- 
human form which like that of Krishna was fitted 


_ to protect the three worlds from misfortune, WAS 


giving him the sole supremacy over theearth*]," 


he addressed to his father this seemly speech, 


“Let it be, O my father!; this belongs to thee ; 


has not the necklet," given by thee, been ac- 


cepted by me like a command that is not (fo be) 
withstood ?”: and then,—when that father had 
gone to adorn heaven so that nothing was left 
(of htm) save (his) fame,—he, though alone, 
by the expansion of his preéminent valour 
quickly [bereft of their lustre*] twelve famous 
(kings*] who, combining together, had prepar- 
ed themselves [to destroy*] the earth,—just as 
the fire of universal dissolution with the 
diffusion of its excessive glowing heat (de- 
prives*] the twelve suns [of their lustre®]. 
When Gaiiga,—though liberated by him, in 
his exceeding compassion, from his long capti- 
vity, and sent away to his own country,— 
through excess of pride stood (again) in opposi- 
tion to him, then, in less time than that in 
which a frown could be noticed on his lofty 
brow, he was quickly conquered by his shower 
(of arrows)™ and imprisonedagain. The politic 


fortunes depended solely and entirely upon 
bowing down at his feet, performed obeisance 
to him with his hands placed palm to palm in 
supplication: what wise man, possessed of but 
little strength, enters into the extremity of 
competition with a na: man’; for the 
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result of (the study of the rules of) polity is the | 


power of discerning whether the superiority be- 
longs to one’s self or to one’s enemy. Having 
heard through his own spies that he had pitched 
his camp on the slopes of the V ind hya moun- 
tains, and thinking that he had already arrived 
at hia own territory, king Maridarva, 
impelled by fear, went quickly to gain hig good- 
will by (offering) his excellent heir-looms, (the 
like of) which had not been previonsly obtained 
(by Aim), and to propitiate his feet by bowing 
down before them. Having passed the rainy 
season, when the sky is enveloped by compact 
clouds which have no interstices between them, 
at Sribhavana, he went thence with his 
army to the banks of the Tufigabhadrd; 
and, abiding there, he, whose enemies bowed 
down before him, with the shower (of his 
arrows) ina wonderful way drew to himself 
in its entirety, thongh it was already held in 
his hands, the wealth of the Palla vas. 
hostile kings, with their foreheads adorned by 
their hands joined palm to palm in the act of 
doing obeisance to him, through fear betook 
themselves for protection to hia two feet, which 





were not adorned somuch by the heaps of | 
most costly jewels given (by them), aa by his 


(own) speech “ Fear not !", which by ita truth- 
fulness maintained the continuance of his fame, 

(L. 32.)—By him, having seen that life is 
as unstable as the wind or the lightning and is 
unprofitable, this gift toa Brahman, comprising 
the supreme religious merit of a grant of land, 

(L. 33.)—And he, the most worshipfal one, 
the supreme king of great kings, the supreme 
lord, Srit-Prabhitavarshadéya, the 
favourite of the world, Sri-Gé6vindaraja- 


déva,—who meditated on the feet of the‘ 
most worshipful one, the supreme king of | 


great kings, the supreme lord, the gloric 
Dh&rdvars had 6ya,—being in good health, 
mahatiaras, &c., according as they are con- 
cerned :— 

(L. 37.)—"Be it known to you that,—by 
me, settled at (the city of) Maytra- 
khandi—in order to increase the religious 





™ This, in other inecrip in the Sanskrit | 





Tho | 


the next, of my parents and myself,—reven 


hundred and thirty years having elapsed from 


the time of the Saka king, in the Vyaya 
amhvateara, on the great occasion of an eclipse 
of the moon on the fnll-moon day of the bright 
fortnight of (the month) Vaiéikha,—the village 
of Ambakagrima, which is included in 
the Vatanagara vishaya belonging to the 
Niisika dé, and the boundaries of which 
are, on the east, the village of Vadavura; on 
the south, the village of Virikhdda; on the 


west, the village of Pallitavida and the 


river Pulindé: and on the north the village 
of Padmanils,“—this (village), thus defined 
as to its four boundaries,—together with the 
udraaga, the uparikara, (the right to) fines and 
the (proceeds of punishments inflicted for the) 
ten (classes of) offences, the bhidtépdttapra- 


| tydya, (the right to) forced labour that arises, 


and that which is receivable (in kind) in grain 
and gold; not to be entered by the irregular or 
the regular troops; not to be pointed at with 
the finger (of appropriation) by any of the 
king's people; to be enjoyed by the succession 
of sons and son's sons as long aa the moon and 
tains may endure; with the exception of granta 
previously made to gods and Brahmans; and 
(to be held) according to the (custom of) abhyan- 
tarasiddhs and the rule of bhdmichchhi- 
dranydya,—has to-day, after bathing, been 
given, with libations of water,—for the purpose 
of keeping up the rites of the five great sacri- 





| fices of the bali, charu, vaitvadéea, agnihdtra, 


the son of the Dvivedf Dimédara, and the son's 


son of Vishpubhatta, an inhabitant of (the city 
of) Veigi, who belonged to the assembly 
of the Chaturvédts of that place, who was of 
repre gét-a, and who was a student 


(L. 44.)—*“ Wherefore, not even the slightest 
obstruction is to be made by any one to him 
who, ‘according to the proper condition of 
8 brahmaddya, enjoys (this willage) or cansey 
it to be enjoyed, or cultivates it, or canses 
it to be cultivated, or assigns it (to another’). 
And 60 this, my gift, is to be assented to 


merit and the fame, both in this world and — Se ee were 6 gift made 


— . rlicnn tet be the place intonded in the 


Jus, 1882.) 





of my lineage or others, recognising that | 


the reward of s grant of land belongs in 
common (fo Aim who makes it and to all who 


preserve it), and bearing in mind that riches | 


are as transient as the lightning and are not 
enduring, and that life is as unstable as a drop 
of water on the tip of a blade of grass. And 
he will be invested with the (guilt of the) five 
great sins, together with the minor sina, who, 
having his mind obscured by the thick dark- 
ness of ignorance, may confiscate (this grant) 
or assent to (ifs confiscation)." 

(L. 54.)—And it has been said by the holy 
Vyasa, the arranger of the Védas:—The giver 
of land dwells for sixty thousand years in 
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heaven; (but) the confiscator (of a grant of 
land), and he who assents to (such confiseation), 
shall dwell for the same number of years in hell ! 


| his request to all these future princes,—“ This 


general bridge of piety of kings should at all 
times be preserved by you!” And are not the 
reputations, even of others, to be preserved by 
men of very spotless minds, regardful of their 
own advantage, reflecting that wealth, and also 
human life, is as unstable asa drop of water 
on the petal of a waterlily ? 

(L. 61.) —(This charter has been) written by 
the illustrions Arunaditya, the son of Vatsaraja ; 


' and it has Bhivirama for its Diitaka. 


FOLELORE IN THE PANJAB. 
COLLECTED BY Mas. F. A. STEEL, WITH NOTES BY LIEUT. E. C. TEMPLE, 
B.9.C, F.B.G.S., M.B.AS., de. 
(Continued from p. 76.) 


No. 14.—Porvtar Sona. 
The Song of the Canal. 
Sung by the Siisis and also by small boys in 
the neighbourhood of Firozpilr. 
Nahir dd Rdg. 
Pir Ustid Lugmin Hakim. 
1. Nabari nahari phal pakke pini gahari. 
z. Jadoh patt le find! nihar lagge moghe 


te jhalir. 

3. Rang sipiblii thekadir jittho nahar 
paindi si a ; 

4. Tar tar gandbe te tarkiirl évyi nahar de 
kunde 


5. Loki khindo kanak dal jitthe suf pid! A. 
6. Jitthe Jattin moghe lai la otthe kanak te 


kapih : . 
7. Phihtd Jatt te juliba tini t0r galoa to 
da. 
9. Jarmaina bhardi khil di Sabib Ji lendé 
10, Sahib Ji lend’ khari chindi p&ni pan 
fut raha: 
11. Pan! panj fat rahi seni totno rahi. 
12, Suitutrobivich pid, Sihib chhittar leke 


pit. ' ; T : ai 
13. Thoko kille; deho parili; aggoi khet! 


The Song of the Canal. 
In the name of the Holy Teacher, the Doctor 


By the deep waters of the canal the fruits 
ripen. 
and water-wheels. 

Where the canal! goes there are the profits of 
the watchmen and the contractors. 
tables on the canal banks. 
wheat and pulse. 

Where the Jats take the canal-cuts there 
grow wheat and cotton. 

The Jat begins in earnest and the weaver 

A rupee an acre to the Government and an 
anna to the Lambardir. 

The magistrate demands silver in payment of 
fines for cutting the canal. 

The magistrate takes good silver for five feet 
of water: 

The water comes up to five feet and the cut 
rons continuously. 

The cut breaks into the jangal and the 
Magistrate beata (the watchmen) with shoes. 

Drive in the pegs! Give up your straw; 
and then your field will go to the bad. 

First the headman and then the accountant 


are beaten in turn with slippers. 
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Nores.. a “@ SabtArikho Maidt = 
This song, though not strictly folklore in the Minha chhaddyé fin 
Eiti nahir rawin. 


or custom, was sung us by the same Sins from 
whom the mantras in No. XI. were col 





Firozpdr District. It is rough and homely in the 
extreme, and exhibits in a most interesting manner 
tho popular (illiterate) history and notions regard- 
ing the canals of Firozpir, the value of which was 


foreseen by Sir H. Lawence in the firet days of | 
European occupation (1840), which were urged as | 


a necessary work by Mr. Edward Brandreth and 
Sir Richard Templein 1853, and finally taken in 
hand and brought into useful existence by Major 
Grey in 1875. I need hardly say thot it has never 
been previously reduced to writing. Like all the 
unwritten popular songa of the illiterate natives 
with which Iam acquainted its metre is exceedingly 
rough and the rhythm uncertain, but it is ovi- 

dently intended for the common double rhyming 
eight foot metre of modern Panjabi poetry. The 


following are specimen verses :— 
L pies i va: accent, |! a strong popes 


1 Jab | pa 1s | cual cabo |] ines | wna 
te spe | tar. 

2 art gamer ams Oh ictreym 
ie ka | pad. 


L 
3 Agge | Painoh pie | chhe Pat reas obits 


aaa | waro | ar 
I give below some scanned verses from the more 
literate song on the same subject attached to these 
notes for the eake of comparison; single rhyme 
twelve foot pene: , A 


l Pinas andar | sbahe do | jo bad | mavash sbi 
te 1 1 

Wara va osu Ghee | siddhe | tir II 

Z Sai a | Fh | mal ai'| madheh | cbheddya 


=a Il | 
] Al. uW i | 


Do mah | bai | rox vich | kite | nabir | rawan | 
Such a metre as the above oecurring in English 
lyric verse would be printed as follows, and this 
form will perhaps best bring home the metre to 
English eyes and eara :— 
1 Pindén andar shabr de, 
Jo badm'dsh sharir, 
Wirowiri osne 
Kite siddhe tir 


* Tha into this question at lenth and explained 
ny vigwa in A Song about Sakbi Sarwar,” Calcutta 


ected, and i) 
is very popular among the small children of the | 





When printed in this form it will be seen that 
the metre, rhythm and rhyme of a modern 
Panjab! and a modern English ballad are construct- 
ed on precisely the same system." 

The poem opens with a very practical descrip- 
tion of the blessings afforded by the canals, with 
& passing touch of irony at the profits made by the 
—a pont readily appreciated by the poor.st vil- 
lager in tho Panjib, The line “the Jat begins 
in earnest and the weaver breaka his loom," 
is very forcible, showing that it was now worth the 
while of the cultivator by trade (Jat) to apply him- 
self to his work, which it never waa before in the 
good old days of the kirdni (rainfall) cultivation, 
and not only that, but thatit paid workmen(wenavers) 
to give up their trades, and to take to ploughing. 
Then follows a characteristic notice of the Govern- 
mont taxes in consequence of the canals, and finally 
the closing verses described in the most homely 
fashion that eternal trouble of the canals the care- 
less and illegal uso of the water, In these final 
verses too is an allusion to the pressure on the 
people caused by tho taxea and fines being levied 
in hard cash, Altogether the poem is one that 
could only have originated among the “ people,” 
and as euch is instractive and interesting. 

Dedication. Lugmdn, the fabulist, usually invoked 
at the commencement of songs and incantations 
in the above form. 

V.1. Noharf noharf—the final f is merely 
euphonic for the sake of metre. 

V.2 Jadot and jad = Hind. jab, when. This 
ablative inflection (F) oh is a very common Pan. 
addition, apparently optional, to adverbs. 

Pati le dndf, lit. to dig and bring along; usual 
Panj. ‘expression for digging acanal. Patt is bere a 


| very interesting word. Panj. paffndis to dig, but 


Hind. paind with causal pafdnd is to irrigate, and 
in its sense of to pay, settle, pafnd is also used in 
Panj. Patind would seem to have a clear derivation 
from Sanak. pat, to cleave, tear up. 

Moghd, Wit. a hole, Panj., the water-cut or opening 
from a canal to irrigate the neighbouring fields, 
e canal cut, cnt. Of. Sansk. méizha aon air hole, 
Hind. miikha. Te for ate Panj.and. Jhaldr, Panj. and 
Hind. rustic, a Persian water-wheel. In the Panj. 
raha! or hart is used for the wheel in o well, and 
jhaldr in o canal or stream. 

V.3. In this and the following line there is 
some sarcasm in making the first fruita of the 
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canal to be the profits of the watchman and 
the contractor, and the presence of vegetables, etc., 
asecondary result. Hang, income, profit, probably 
arising out of thesense of“ pleasure," “enjoyment, rt 
common to rang. Sipdht, in common use for 
any Government messenger, peon or inferior 
servant: on the canals used as here for the canal 
watchmen. Jitthe, Panj., where. Paindfsf d(= 
Hind. dkar paril thf) came: went. This d or dnis 
very common in Panj. poetry : and is thrown in 
wherever convenient to fill up a syllable, very 
much as ourold friends jam and nunc of achool Latin 
verse, The use of parnd or paind to mean come, 
arrive, is very common in Panjabi. Sard paindt sf, 
there was great cold. 

V.4. Tar, Panj., a kind of cocumber. Gandhd, 
Panj.,an onion. Fef, Panj. also for yeh bAt, this 
too. Adadhd, bank, margin—Panj. 

¥.5. This verse alludes tomaterial prosperity 
—as wheat, polse (ddl) are usnally beyond the 
reach of poor tribes like the Sdnsfs. Sid, a canal 
cut, properly a needle; Sansk. eff. Pid ef d, 


pid is another form of paindd in common use, | 


seo v. 4. 

V.6. Jattdn, the Jats, the cultivating race of the 
Pan}. Moghe lai Id; lai ld = Idkar Ide, a redundant 
expression for brought; Moghd ldad, idiomatic, 
to make acanal cut. (ithe, Panj., these: jitthe, 


otthe, etthe are really all compounds with thai, o | 
place, and mean which place (jeh), that place (oh), | 


this place (ch), and soon. Kapdh, the Panj. form 
of kapds, Sansk. karpdea, cotton. Here a proa- 
perous and remunerative cultivation is: meant: 
cotton isa new growth in the Firozpir district 
since the canals. 

V.7. The point of this verse is that the Jat 
finds it worth his while to redouble his efforts, and 
that the weaver finding cultivation so profitable 
gives up his loom for it. PAdktd, Panj. phdhad= 
phasmd to be entangled, thence as here to be 
engrossed with: to be in carnest. Td, properly 
the warp, usually however the whole loom and also 
the woven cloth. Galon to idha; t4 for fon, Panj. 
form of s¢. Ldhnd or ldhund, Panj., to lift olf, 
unload, lif, lifted off from their necks, gave up. 
Common Panj. idiom, 

Vv. 8. This verse is in allusion to the taxes for 
canals. WViga for biga, an acre, commonly in Panj. 
ghumdo (j acre). Lambarddr, corruption of nam- 
barddr (i.e. number + dr), bearing a number, 
registered: common, vulgar, rustic and official term 
for a village headman. 

V. 9. The point here is that a fine inflicted in 
silver falla very heavily. 
can ustally pay easily in kind, but with difficulty 
in cash. They are very fond of illegally drawing 
water from canals, and the fines are purposely 
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demanded in silver, Bhardt, is paid, fit. ia filled ; 


bharnd, commonly used in Panj. for to pay (a 
fine, tax, rent), thus bhdre bherad, to pay hire. In 
Hindi bierad apparently in this sense is used to 
mean to extort, exact, demand payment. Kiuil, 
a rivulet, watercourse; technically, a cut for 
private purposes from a Government canal, pri- 
vate canal cut, here it is used for one made 
without leave or payment, illegal use of water, 
Lendd (= letd} Panj. form, takes, Chifil chdwili, 
white coin, rupees, silver money. 

¥. 10. This is in allusion to the demand of cash 
for payments for the use of canal water. Khar 
chandi, pure coin, in contradistinction to shotf 
chdndf, counterfeit coin. Fut, Eng. foot. This word 
and inchf, Eng, inch, are current everywhere in 
the Panjab. From fi‘ has come a curious word 
dofuttd, any measuring rod, from the ordinary 
feo-foot measure. Ita use here proves its univer- 
eality, as the persons singing such songs have no 
connexion, official or otherwise, with the English. 

V.1L. Sid titnorahd, the cut kept on rushing, 
ran continually, fiénd (lit, to break) in Hind. and 
Panj., with reference to water ia to rush forth; 
pour out in torrents, 

V. 12. It is not an uncommon thing for canal 
cota to overflow or burst owing to the careless- 
ness of the canal watchmen and the villagers and 
headmen en rowle, and whenever this happens 
severe penalties invariably follow. This is the 
theme of this and other two concluding verses. Tit 
pid, rashed forth, broke into: tu! paind, emphatic 
form of fiifnd, see preceding verse. Fohf, r 
upland, above water or flood level, in the Panjab 
synonymous with sandy jangul, desert; whence 
Rohtak, the name of a Panjab district, In the 
Firozpdr district the land is pretty nearly divided 
into the Hohf, uplands, i. ¢. the higher land to 
the south of the old beds of the Satlaj river, and 
the Bhét, or river inundated lands, lowlands re- 
presenting the former channels of the taj 
Before the era of canals the only irrigation in the 


| Rolf was by means of wells from 30 ft. to 100 ft. 


deep before water was reached. Tho inhabitants 
of the Roh and the Bhét differ remarkably,—of 
the former they are nearly all Hindu Jats, and 
in the latter, Masalmiins ; the Jat (Hindo) cultiva. 
tora are distinguished, as a rule, by their industry 
and frugality, while the Musalmins of the fat Bhét 
lands sre noted for being the idlest, most im- 
provident and perhaps meanest race in the Panjib. 
Chittar, Panj.,an old shoe: to beat with shoes ia 
in the Panj. a synonym for any severe punishment. 
V.13. The meaning of this verse is that the 
order to fill up the gaps in the cut compels the 
delinquents to use their own lnbour and the straw 
from their fields, which consequently have to be 
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neglected while the work of repair goes on. The 
punishment for carelessness therefore falla very 
Leavily. Deho (= deo) give, aggois Panj. (agge) for 
dye with a common sense of and then, afterwards, 
cunsequently, and so on. 

14. Painch, Panj.(=panch) or earpainch, the 
head of the village council (panchdyat, Panj. pa- 
chiyat), & village headman. Patwavrt, the village 
surveyor and accountant. These two worthies with 
the chankilde, village watchman, form the official 
portion of the ordinary village, and are therefore 
the most influential persons in it, and to say that 
they ure punished is to say that no one escapes 
punishment. Wrotedrt, Panj. (idrt hit, Hind.) 
In turn. 

I append another song about the Firceptir 
Canals which is very popular in the district. 
It is strictly local in all its allusions, and written 





by one of “ the people,” and I give it here for the 


sake of comparison with the above. It does not 
soar far above the Sital songin point of poetry, 
hut is written in very smooth verse, and theauthor 
shows his edacation by the frequent interlarding 
of Arabicand Persian words, It is valuable in 
so far as it is a specimen of what the modern 
Panjibis call “good Panjabi poetry,” and has 
many non-dictionary words and phrases in ib:— 
Qissa Nahir Firoxptir Panjab. 
Qissa, yaro, nawah main dian ik sun, 
"Ajai vich Firozptir jo kucbh nazari A. 
sil Sahib vich shahr de, Sihib jah o jaldl, 
Grey Sibib ns nim hai,’ Sahib hunar kamil. 
Jaiaa® vich Firozpir 4 Sher Jawiin.* 
Rizi harik oste* hoyé hai insin. 
? Major Grey, 0.8.1 the officer who made the canals. 
ete edi 


bs Sher Jawan 


eneonote red 


Panj.=Hindl #, ‘from,’ ¢ 
Vide former nates to XII. i. ! 
* Kigentad, = Hind, kissiho, “any one. ce 
_? Mfiland malon, ne Msn oe ier 9 neg 
7. ganall negative co sontence—farges 
® Wadd = Hind. bap, © coat.” 


band pdund 






Tan. @ D 
wil, ‘never at all. , a Sain 
. «d4—Panj. poet. for od, * his, of 

1” Fant, poet. for band, iexprieoumel 
"to rane, Lanpeioin ae fon chins, him, be 

ov Res i The ine el ce at 
yastised thoronghly, forces the ex5 ' 
Farnd, ‘to mace i ht, chastise, It ie a common idiom, 
eg. THe hon hadmatsht chiaide, nahi fie min fares 
ehoigd siddhd herdaipt Jabaies nid hA thr, Cd tis inary 
bie scien file yad ra | _-' You had better give up 

ae 


your evil ways al once, OF will you na straight ns 
an arrow (pa you well so that you will remember 
mé for life. 4 Pdidhd, Pan). strong, firm. 


\s Boblaba Panj. (Hind. dah) ‘sway, authority, the 
fear or awe isp great man. 


Velho (« dekhan) ‘to see.’ 


is Sirhf, ‘at the moment when: ad the very time ie? | 


Dukh ne dévé kissentin® hargiz zara mill," 
_ Chhote wadde* osdi” karde amar qabil. 
Rihzani’ te joiridh kardA miiromar, 





ior G in introdacing. the conal. 
vo for ‘ohde te, ‘with im’; tes to= ton | 


(June, 1882. 


Paé bandi yich’® os" jitne chor-chakér. 

- Pindid andar shabr de jo badma’ash sharir 
Wirowiari osne kite siddhe tir.” 

Didhi!* ada dabdaba'* andar zilla pachhan, 
Siirat vekhan’? sirhi?* kamban’? déo jawin.” 
‘Adal wingoi'® Naushirwdh kardia din te rit. 
| Sher, darinda, lomrof pie na bihir jhat.”” 
Jadda ethe Ay Sibib qadar buland. 

Vich ujirii jangalii raunag™ hoi dochand. 
Rahindi®? khushk zamin si ehi purfni jan,” 

| Ba'ze pindif vich banjar bahot pachhin. 
Aram ra'yat wiste kiti koshish an, 

Nahir mangai osne karke didhi tin. 
Sabhriwif®® ik grifii* bai shabroi charhdi 


wal,” 


Otthe miih™ nahir di kaddhyi* nil” ‘aqal, 
Vich mahine Farwart™ kita kam shart’, 
Tirikh ehaudaa si jinyoi hoyA jadon raja’. 
AthirA sau vich gan de hor panjhattar sil" 
Kita jirt kam A hot klushi kamal. 

Mohtamim ahé** nahir di Munshi Dayé Ram, 
Darogha oho shahr di khasiat nek tamim. 
Tahsildir Sahib janyo Mayé Das Amtr 

Khush kbulq halim-ul-taba’ hai jéno be-nazir. 
Muhammad Solimin bhi Sharistadiir najib ; 


Munshi "Abd-ur-Rahmin si Nazir nek nastb : 
Hafiz Nihi Baksh Niib osda jin, 


| Ts jiha” kot adit virld vich Jahan, 


Rahmat "Ali Hakim ik sibib ‘ilm halim : 
Rai Gopt Mall Chaudhri ‘igil, sughar fabim. 





ees gol edr Pu a, seid pa ppl Sdrkf « Hindow. 
ushi ioagt, 1 Kamban (= kdmpé) ‘ trembled,’ 
 Pito jawdn, * godlike men," 1. ¢. the strongest of | 

w Wing, wing is, oH i wangar, Panj. * like." 

© JhAb or phate pou | ‘to peep.’ of. Hinil, jhdnkh, 
Petty og bit. * our,’ here the produce or fertility 


S Rakin (= rahe) ‘remains.’ 


| #9 Jan, jdnyo, jdno, jinyow interjectional 1—' know, that ; 
: ow" F 0 7a, Pani. strenuous ofort. 


Pan: Sobhrdvodii, the proper name for the well-known 
battleficld of Sobraon about 20 miles to the east of 
Pisani, ™ Grain (= dah) * village.” 

#1 Wal, Panj. ‘ side, direction,’ chaphai wal, ‘the side of 
the rising the east, lehndé eal, the side of the lying down 


i Minha = moghd, o canal cat Gina! song. 
2d Khaddhno, tt open.” is 
Wil Panj., “with.” 


i Farwart, corruption of English * F ” The Eng: 
lish monthware now aa woll known sethe Hindu or ee 


wan months ond in common as among the literate classes. 
4, 0.1875. The ish ora ie now well known and 


understood owing to the eustom the Courts have of using it. 
m And, Alt Foxy was, poculimr to the Sikha and of f 
uent oocarrence the Sine Baba Ndnok, Lifo of Babs : 


Oho» oh, be." e Jikd, Panj., * like." 
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Pattan™ lagge nabir nfié ddam lakh hazir ; 

Ant” ne ive asif nfi™ ahi bijh* shumar 

Réai kholli* khalag di hor ibad? jan: 

Andar thore dinin de hii nahir rawén. 

Sié pindii vich bhi kaddhe be-shumir 

Pini deh“ zgari'etdi hoi bigh-bahiir, 

Girdi girdi Shahr dt bighin vich pachhin, 

Nahir phere Sihib ne nal ‘agal de tan. 

Shahr panihon kaddbke kitt nahir rawah, 

Duile“ Thindi Sarak“ de dobii taraf pachhin. 

Pai vich Chhiuni Kachahri jith”* karan, 

Jhite sache ds j4, tarn wing taran,** 

Sard hal na likhyi, maithoi™ jinda mil,” 

Matlab ikh suniyd, galloi** hor fasdl. 

Sat tirikhon Mai** di miiahin chhaddya® fn ; 

Do mah bai*' roz vich kiti nahir rawan, 

Lakh lakh milan mobirakén ; hoya mulk ibid: 

Grey Sahib vekh nohir nid bahot hoya 

Jitne sukke bigh san** hoe sabj tamin ; 

Pant thathd mir di™ vekhan khis “awam. 

Zimyin®* banjir khushk jo hoyii khushi 
pachhiin : 

Jige bhig asidare™ hoi nahir rawiin. 

Pindinwile ikhde, “tindin™ wiho na mil, 

“ Pani dy nabir di khair hojisan phat.” 

Pint wagdA iwandA kardia miiromiir ; 

Labri laheii vekhde lahrii lakh hazir. 

Bighia andar raunagii phil rahe phalwar, 

Rangi-rang gulzir si, rangi-rang bahar, 

Ik sire™ télib hai didhi manj bani, 

Diya pani nabir di mare manj ghani. 

Sarak kinire chalde khih fawiredir, 

Hauz bane te naliin, nile biijh shumir, 


* Potfan, +t to digs” Pani Panj., see notes to Shin! song. 


ae oases Oat ad Sel galore dob 
Peek Cohary heal hy 3 A Punk." withon t, bayond." 


“0 Rist kawllt, lit. ' the fivelihood. oponed!:: yes was 





obytal 
Oe eh dé «dekar,* "being given.’ Cf. deho, ‘girve,'intho | 


oe  Datl, Pan ‘round about (?)' from do + wal, both 


“Srna He Mal ‘the cool road,’ the watered road 
“ Pb for iethe, where.’ 
healers nen tg ye for, 
one who dow» hg, ra from Sansk. torus, 
a active, oto wi 
Va ih adthow, Punj., * to me." 
Mal, altogether, Al (see above) contrary to custom 
+ here ted in affront Bern bende. 
= Hoi : gal. Panj. (= Hind. bat, in every sense) ‘a 


i gist Ra cco at atte 






iy Phal ‘ajaib gism de ranga ang pct 


Gulib, chambi te motyi,"” ki kujh® karan 
bayain : 

Keli, seo viliyati, ja'fal hor badim, 

Jammiia, nibbia™ sarv bhi, mewe hain tamim. 


Khitir sair Lihér di jind! khalq barir, 


| Hun disan** Firozpiir vekhan bigh-bahit. 
| Firozpiir is nim hai pir firozyda® nil, 


Goya diya ban gy’ Shabr Labor misal. 

Zikar tamim na likhya, bonda si® phir thal : 
Zihar kit! Jag vich gall itn! har mal.** 

Ghulim Ahmad si akbya"* “ Qissa Nahir bani :"" 
Tahio* das vi™ baint™ main ditte jor suni. 
Rahnda vich Firozpir Patteh-nd-dlin fagir ; 


«Bhar nibii mil mainj,— ‘ajis te hagqir. 
F 


Tue Srorny or THE ‘Freorrcr Casat. 
By Midi Fattehu'd-din of Firozpiir. 
My friends, I will tell you a new tale , 
Of a wonderfal thing to be seen in Firozpir. 
There is a Sahib’ in the district, of dignity and 


pomp, 


| Grey Sahib is his name, a Sahib accomplished 


in art! 


| Since that Lion-heart came to Firozpiir, 
| Every man has rejoiced over him. 


He has never injured any one at all : 

Great and small agree to do his bidding. 

He took great pains with the robbers and 
gamblers, 


| And all the thieves he put in prison. 
| All the bad and wicked in the villages and cities 


| He thoronghly chastised in tarn. 
| * Asddare p dite or aad 
ce Tinton fai a a att 


a 
fo Khe Bejten F mnogo Rapa tact form sengr aae rb eo 


Panj. proverb is alluded to here. Joe old ole 
pave Bic: teh beh where there's o thorn there's a 
hand, on one side’—Panj. 
epee nase, Seni lela: 
motyd, jarminum samboc bac, Arabian jasmin. 
24 bad Lg 
jeg Mh eugenta jambor ; nibbdn (nmimbd) 
' ine 


© dean from dund, Lt. ‘they come,’ used for the fatare 


ith Q 
Mes Firoct or} , ‘the tarqacise” : here, however, used for 
Oe Hom iad ot (= hata tha) ‘as tt would have been.’ 


| ©, Her, li she seme Ie ‘(of adebt) : the pith 
Me Se diy (- bgt 0h) “Bad ead 
a Ft = bis, ‘twenty. 
® Baint for bait, m werme, Bow. 


'® ‘The poem opens oriental praise of the great 
man, ond it is not till the 17th verse that a deseription of 


| the canal commences. 
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The fear of him is strong in the District; 

The strongest tremble at sight of him. | 

He did justice day and night like Naushirwan; 

Nor tiger nor wild-beast, nor fox, dared peep 
out 


Since the powerful Sahib came. 


The produce of the deserts and the wastes has 


been doubled. 
This very land had remained dry from all time, 
And most of the village lands were uncultivated. 
He took much pains for the benefit of the 





people, 
And brought the canal after the greatest efforts. 
Thére is a village Sobraon towards the sumrise 
from the City,” 
There is a canal cut there cleverly made. 
The work began in the month of February 
Commencing on the fourteenth, 
In the year eighteen hundred and seventy-five. 
The work was commenced with = 
Munshi Dayi Rim was the manag 
Superintendent was he of the city, uaaieniae 
good qualities." 
Tahsildir Mayi Dis you know, 
Unequalled for his good qualities and mild 





temper. 

Muhammad Sulimin the excellent Clerk of 
the Court, 

And the fortnnate Munshi ‘Abd-or-Rahman 
the Sheriff, 

Hafiz Dihi Bakbsh his Deputy you know, 

Like whom a man is rarely found in the 
world. 

Rahmat ‘Ali, the Doctor, learned and peaceable; 

Rai Gopi Mall, the Chaudhri, clever and saga- 
cious. 

Hondreds of thousands dug at the canals: 

The tale of them we cannot know: they were 
beyond number. 


They could be seen in the gardens round the 


city ; 
The Sahib with great acuteness made the canal 
surround it, 


| Prom the City wall he made the canal ron 


On both sides of the Mall Road.™ 

He took it to the Cantonment where the Courts 
are held, 

Where he deals justice as a good swimmer 
swima,’* 

I do not write the whole story, though I 
know it, 

I merely give the points ; more would be super- 
flnous. 

The canal was opened on the 7th May, 


| In two months and 22 days the water began to 


ron. 

He had thousands of Someretoaiscne and the 
country 

Seeing the canal, Grey Sahib rejoiced Eoieiie 
in his heart, 


All the dried up gardens became green ; 


The rich and poor saw the ripple of the water. 

The barren and dry lands became pleasant ; 

Onr fortune awoke at the running of the 
canal, 

The villagers say, ‘Use no more pots for the 
Ww 

“The canal water has come and the thorns hare 
become flowers.” 

The water comes with great force, 

Wave on wave is seen, hundreds of thonsands 
of waves, 

In the gardens is the splendour of froit-bearing 
flowers, 

Flowers of every colour and beauty of every 
hue. 

On one hand is the tank of greatest beanty : 

On the other the canal gives exquisite splen- 
dour. 

On the roadside are fountained wells, 


| Cisterns, conduits and drains beyond measure. 


Fruita of wondrous kinds ; 
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Thousands go to see Lihor, 
Now they will come to see the gardens at 
Firozpiir. 
Firozpiir is so called as it is full of beantics ;"* 
Now it is like a second Lahor. 
Ihave not told the whole story: 
too long. 
I have told the world merely the pith of it. 
Ghulim Ahmed" asked me to tell the story of 
the canal, 
So I have joined together some ten or twenty 
verses about it. 
llivein Firozpiir and my name is Fattehu'd-din, 
Iam no poet at all: only lowly and humble. 
No. 15.—Foue-Taue. 
Death and Burial of Poor Hen-sparrow.* 
Once upon 6 time there lived a cock-sparrow 
and his wife, who were both growing old. But 
the cock-sparrow was a gay bird, old as he 
was, and cast his eyes upon a lively young hen, 
the old wife, who wentout and sat on a tree dis- 
consolately just under a crow's nest. While 
she was there it began to rain, and the water 
came drip, drip, on to her feathers, but she was 
too sad to care. Now it so happened that the 
crow had used some scraps of dyed cloth in 
building its nest, and when they got wet, the 


it would 


colours ran and went drip, drip, on tod the old . 


sparrow till she was asgay as a peacock. When 
she flew home the new wife was dreadfully 
jealous of her old co-wife," and asked her where 
she had managed to get that lovely dress. 

Ti Easily enough,” she replied, aT just went 
into the dyer's vat." 

al wah a too,” thonght the new wife, “I 

' The derivation is of course 
on the oame Firorpdr and the 


targuoise) and ur, * full.’ 
¢ Ghali Abmed is « bookseller of Firosptr, 
2 eo by Hajjan, a Pathan girl at Musaffargarh.— 


° Bes erin ones ch eal es 


fanciful, being » pla 
| firosa, * beauty’ (lit. 


other. ee Tae tn peer cep ied ain witoh 
a beter than o fairy pint Aaah rl New Hind. 
Dict. art, oF pw, artis tovcdses gc bal of India 
without being gonvineed that if the women hate ono 
thing, 5 ee Leer 


3 Mane if sgn, the dere stuf Chimbd = Panj. 
hitb Hind. chhtpt chhaperd, » calico-printer 
le a spi the dye stuff w act 
6 Hang charhnd ;rangan meh charhnd, to become dyed 
or pased— B.C 





won't have that old thing better dressed than 


I am.” 
she flew off to the dyer's, and went pop 


into the middle of the vat, but it was scalding 


hot, and she was half dead before she managed 
to scramble ont. Meanwhile, the old cock, not 
finding the new wife at home, flew about dis- 
tracted in search of her, and wept salt tears when 
all her feathers awry by the dyer's vat. 

“What has happened ?" quoth he. 

The poor draggled thing could only gasp out 

“ Saukan rangan mea charh? 
Mata bM rangan men pari.” 
“My co-wife got dyed, 
But I fell into the vat.” 

So the sparrow took her up tenderly in his 
bill, and flew away home with her. Just as he 
was crossing a big river the old hen-sparrow 
looked out of the nest, and when she saw ber old 


| plight, she burst out laughing, and called out 


“ Tk sari, tk ball; 
Tk hinak mode charhi.” 
“One is hg and one grieved, 
di ughing is carried on high.""" 
As this her banda Gas os that he 
could not hold his tongue, but shouted out— 
“Hush, hush, you low old thing." 

Of course when he opened his mouth to speak 
the poor draggled bride fell out, went plump 
into the river, and was drowned. 

Whereupon the cock-sparrow was 50 dis- 
tracted with grief that he picked off all his 
feathers, till he was as bare as a ploughed 
field, and went and sat quite naked on a pipal 
tree and wept. 








| Fit one @ sop me ere a Sp 
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Then the pipal said to him: 
happened Fr” 

“Don't ask me,” said cock-sparrow. “ It 
isn't decent to ask questions when a body is in 
mourning.” 

But the pipal wouldn't be satisfied, so at 


last with sobs and tears the poor bereaved | 


cock-sparrow said— 
“Tk chamkhat’ hai; 
Chit rangan charhi ; 
Chiré bedan* kari.” 
“One hen painted, 
And the other was dyed, 
And the cock loved her.” 
Then the pipal was overwhelmed with 
grief too, and eaid “I must mourn algo.” So it 
shed all its lenves on the spot. By and bye a 


buffalo came in the heat of the day to rest in 


the shade of the pipal, and was astonished to find 
nothing but bare twigs. “What has happen- 
ed to you?” said the buffalo, “you were as 
green as possible yesterday.” “Don't ask 
me," whimpered the pipal, “where are your 
manners? Don't you know it isn't decent to 
ask questions when people are mourning ?" 

But the buffalo insisted, and at last with 
sobs and sighs the pipal aaid— 

“Tk chamikhat hui: 
Chiri rangan charhi ; 
Chird bedan kart : 
Pipal pattré jhayi." 
“One hen painted, 
And the other was dyed, 
And the cock loved her; 
So the pipal shed its leaves,” 

“Dear! dear! dear!" cried the buffalo. 
“How very sad! I must mourn too.” Soshe 
wailed. After a while she went to drink water 
in the river.’ 

“What is the matter?" cried the river. 
“And what have you done with your horns ?” 

“How rode you are?" wept the buffalo, 
“can't you see I am in deep mourning ? Don’t 


you know it inn't manners to ask questions 7" — 


" Chamkhal, chamakh, ¢ 


ache, pain.— E. C. T.. 


“What has | 








But the river insisted till the buffalo with 


many sighs said :— 


“Tk chamkhat hit; 
Chirt rangan charkt ; 
Chird bedan kari; 
Pipal pattré jhart; 
Mahia’ sing jhari.” 
“One hen painted, 
And the other was dyed, 
And the cock loved her, 
So the pipal shed its ltaves, 
And the buffalo her horns," 
“Dreadful!” cried the river, and wept so 
much that its water became quite salt. 
By and bye a cuckoo” came to bathe in the 
river. “What has happened ?” said the enckoo, 


|“ you are ag salt as tears.” 


“Don't ask me," mourned the river, “it's too 
dreadful for words,” 

But when the cuckoo insisted, it said :— 

“ Tk chamkhat hit; 
Chirt rangan eharhd ; 
Chird bedan kari; 
Pipal patird jhari ; 
Mahin sing jhari ; 
Nidin boahi khdri"™ 

“One hen painted, 
And the other was dyed, 
And the cock loved her, 
So the pipal shed its leaves, 
And the buffalo her horns, 
So the river be came ealt,"" 

"Ob dear! oh dear!" cried the cuckoo, 
“How very shocking ! I must mourn too," So 
he plucked out an eye and went and sat by a 
tradesman's shop and wept, 

“What's the matter?” cried Bhagtu," the 


| tradesman. 


“* Don't ask me," snivelled the cuckoo, “it 
is such awful grief! such sorrow !" 
But when the tradesman persisted the cuckoo 
said :— 
“Tk chamkhat hii; 
Chiff rangan charht; 
Ohirdé bedan kari ; 
Sanak. nad, to roar, whenoe the Hin | 7 
spd Go at nd a 
wy ae Word bas preserved exactly.—E. C. 'T. 
Mahth, mahi, Panj. o buffalo-Hind. batiw.—R. CT. 


i , : 
Indira Mit, tho black Indian cuckoo; cuewlus 


2 Lit. the river flowed brackish.—R. C. T. 
Bhagtu, the familiar diminutive form of the Hindu 


| Dame Bhagat Rim,—R. CT 
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Pipal pattré ghari; 
Mahia sing jharit; 
Nitin bahi khdri; 
Koil hit kant” 

“(ne hen painted, 
And the other was dyed, 
And the cock loved her, 
So the pipal shed its leaves, 
So the river became salt, 
And the cuckoo lost an eye.” 


“ Bless me," cried Bhactu, * but that i most | 


distressing. I really must mourn too.” So he 
wept and wailed till he lost his senses, so that 
when the king's maid-servant came to buy 
from him, be gave her pepper when she 
asked for turmeric, and onion when she asked 
for garlic, and wheat when she asked for pulse. 
“ Dear me, friend Bhagtu,” cried the maid- 
servant, “what's the matter with you ?” 

“ Don't!" cried the tradesman, “don't ask 
me! what con a man in such dreadful grief aa 
lam know about onions and garlic and tur- 
meric and pepper? It is too, too awful !” 

But at last at the maid's entreaties he said :— 

“Tk chamé&haé jité; 
Chiri rangan charht; 
Chird bedan dari; 
Mahin sing jhari; 
Naina bahi khdri; 
Koil Agi ként ; 
Bhagtu diwani.” 

“One hen painted, 
And the other was dyed, 
So the pipal shed ita leaves, 
And the buffalo her horns, 
So the river became salt, 
And the cuckoo lost an eye, 
So Bhagtu went mad.” 

“Oh how sad!” cried the maid-servant, 
“Tmust mourn too.” Soshe went to the palace 
saying dreadful things."* “‘What is the matter 7” 
cried the Queen, “what distresses you?" 
“ Ob!" cried the maid, “such dreadful news,” 

“Tk chaméhat hii ; 


Ohiri rangan char Ad ; 
Chird bedan kari: 
Be to break = ee 
secre gave uscuuee 6s day ceameacies dilies 


Pipal pattré jhani : 
Mahia sing jhagt : 
Néia bah Ahdri : 
Koil hil kant ; 
Bhagtu diwidn ; 
Béndi padué.” 

“(One hen painted, 
And the other was dyed, 
And the cock loved her, 
So the pipal shed its leaves, 
And the buffalo her horns, 
So the river became salt, 
And the cuckoo lost an eye, 
So Bhagtu went mad, 
And the maid took to swearing.” 

“ Dear me,” cried the Queen, “that is very 
aad, and I onght to mourn too.” So she set to 
work and danced as hard as she could till she 
got out of breath. Just then in came her 


- Tittle son, saw her dancing, and asked—Why ? 


“Tk chamkhat hat; 

Chirt rangan charhi; 

Chird bedan kari; 

Pipal pattré jhari ; 

Mahia sing jhari; 

Naia bahi khdri; 

Koil hitt kdnt; 

Bhagtu diwdni ; 

Bandi padnt ; 

Rani udchni.” 

“One hen painted, 

And the other was dyed, 

And the cock loved her, 

So the pipal shed its leaves, 

So the river became salt, 

And the cuckoo lost an eye, 

So Bhagtu went mad, 

And the maid took to swearing, 

So the Queen took to dancing,” 
said the Queen, and went on dancing. 

“Tl mourn too," cred the Prince, and im- 
mediately began to play the tambourine and 
dance. Hearing the noise the King came in, anid 
asked what was the matter? “Oh !" said 
his son— 

“Th chamkhat hit; 
Chirl rangan charhi; 
Chird beton kari; 








in society Porhaps the ibedl ceadlubinnt of the Ward bess 
De ke zn. Cc. T, 
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Pipal pattré hart; 
Mahia sing jhari; 
Nain bahi hhdri; 
Koil hia kdni; 
Bhagtu diwdani ; 
Bandi padni ; 
Réni nachni; 
Puir dholkt bajani." 
“One hen painted, 
And the other was dyed, 
And the cock loved her, 
So the pipal shed its leaves, 
And the buffalo her horns, 
And the cuckoo lost an eye, 
So Bhagtu went mad, 
And the maid took to swearing, 
So the Queen took to dancing 
And the Prince took to drumming.” 
“Capital |” cried the King, seizing a sither 
and away as he danced too. 
Then all four began to sing: 
“Tk chamkhat hii ; 
Chiri rangan charhd ; 





Chird bedan dart ; 
Pipal pattré phart ; 
Mahia sing jhart ; 
Nain bahi khdri ; 
Koil Adi kéni; 
Bhagtu diwant ; 
Bandi padnt ; 
Rani ndchui ; 
Puir dholkt bajéni ; 
Réjd sargi bajdni.” 
“One hen painted, 
And the other was dyed, 
And the cock loved her, 
So the plipal shed its leaves, 
So the river became aalt, 
And the cuckoo lost an eye, 
So Bhagtu went mad, 
And the maid took to swearing, 
So the Queen took to dancing, 
And the Prince took to rleieeiny 


And the King took to thramming.” 
And that was the burial of poor hen-sparrow. 





BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY EK. EAGHUNATHJI. 
(Concluded from p. 144.) 


Musatuis Brooazs. 

Bombay being the principal port of embark- 
ation for the Red Sea, there is annually a large 
concourseof Musalmin pilgrims going to Makka, 
from different provinces, and on their return 


they ore fed, clothed and helped on their way. 


hack to their homes’. Besides these pilgrims who 
make their stay for a time in Bombay, there is 
already a large number of Musalmiin faqirs in 
Bombay inhabiting mosques, verafidas of godowns 
and Muhammadan houses, or whosquat on vacant 
ground employing themselves during the day 
as labourers, and in the evening sallying forth 


a fall scrip. These beggars frequent the houses — 


of all. Hindns give these preference to their 
own beggars. To give charity to a faqir is in 
their estimation meritorious, They donot look 
at the corpse of a Hindu, but at a Musalmiin’s 


Sg gi ~ efrongt, an instrument like a a fiddle.— 





they will try to have a glance, as he becomes, 
they say, a pir after death, and that no evil 
spirit (piddcha,) enters his body; while others 
become devils, bAgias, and go to heaven or hell 
according to their deeds here on earth. Bunt 
whatever the notions of the Hindus regarding 
Musalmin beggars may be, many of the latter 
are reputed to- be drunkards, smokers of 
ganja, chandol, smugglers of opium, and it is 
generally believed that not a few are addicted 
to pilfering.* 

Dandivialisa strike two wooden bats to- 
gether, and curse and abuse if one does not 
present them with a copper. 

Then there are the Urimirse, Schhari- 
madre, and Gajmdrs who carry a knife 
ora club with spikes on it. With these they 
wound themselves if one does not pay them. 

Dérivilis spread a line, and from the 
honses coming within the length of this line 
they demand money, and then go to other houses, 
Sa a 


* Hom. Quar, Rev. vol. IV, p. 264, 
3 Thid. p. 265. P 
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repeating the process. In case oe Yaticaal the 
beggar forms the line into a noose, and threatens 
to hang himself. Thon there is another who 
has no particular name assigned him, but who 
stands abusing the shopkeeper, and at last pute 
his hand in his mouth, and pulls out, as he saya, 
his stomach, all bloody. Thisis a horrible sight 
to look at. 

The Dandukévala carries a clob loaded 
with a number of small iron chaina, and shaking 
the club he stands in front of shops.* 

Garudisare Muhammadan jugglers, who 
perform feata with snakes, which are taught to 
dance to the sound of a shrill musical instra- 
ment. They then prodace cobras ont of bambu 
baskets; the reptiles hissing fiercely, raise their 
eyes and hooded crests, and rear on end as if to 
strike the charmer. The snakes dance to the 
mosic of the gourd pipe, not with pleasure, but 
with rage and fear, the jugglers twist these 
snakes round their necks, keeping the mouth of 
the snake under their chin. They have no 
elaborate apparatus, bot are generally accom- 
panied by an assistant. They are almost naked, 
and their whole stock in trade consists of a few 
bambu baskets. They exhibit some extraor- 
dinary tricka:—thus, a boy aged ten or 60 
is strongly tied up with a twisted cord o- 
string, hands, feet, and all. Then a sack of 
strong netting is slipped over the boy, and he 
is squeezed down on his haunches so that the 
cords can be tied fast over the captive'’s head. 


He is then lifted from the ground to show © 


how securely the sack is fastened. The boy 


is put into a basket about eighteen inches high | 
and three feet long with # cover, and there 


appears to be a difficulty in fitting the lid on 
the top. The basket then in turn is tied up 
with another strong cord. Presently the hd 
is agitated, the cord and net jerked ont. This 
a sword or foil which goes right throngh, and 
the juggler then calls out to the boy, but no 
answer comes from him, he then tella the 
spectators that the boy is dead.* This scene 
excites the people, and the juggler profits by 
this opportunity to collect a few annas; as soon 


as this is done, he lifts up the lid, but the basket 


is empty! He calls out to the boy, when he 
answers from a distance, and comes running to- 


9 Seo Ted, Ant, vol. 1, p. 108, for these beggars. 
* Bussell’s Prince of Wales's Tour in India, pp. 159, 160. 
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up into the air an earthen jar, which he receives 
on the back of the right hand, where it is kept 
dancing for a moment, and then on the ex- 
tended arm. He dances with two donble- 
bladed swords which he tosses in theair, catching 
them in the hand opposite to that from which 


| they had been thrown, at the same time dancing 


to the rapid beating of the drum. A third and 
fourth, up to five or six, are kept in motion, 
the bells on his ankles jingling in time to the 
music. They swallow and spit out fire, exhibit 
an inexhaustible water vessel, and walk on 
pattens, held on by the feet making a vacuum 
with the soles. A mango seed is placed in the 
earth and covered with a basket, and by and 
by the old fellow, in an interval of snake- 
charming, exposes a bright green spront, some 
eight or ten inches high, where he had apparent- 
ly put ina seed. After a while it is uncovered, 
when it appears hung with tiny frait. Then he 
puts down asmall basket, chatters ot it, and lo! 
there is an egg! he covers the egg with a basket, 
chatters at it and turns it over, out walks oa 
pigeon. Next he places another egg under the 
basket, and another pretty pigeon comes out. 
There are varions other sleights of hand per- 
formed by these people, such as throsting spears 
and knives deep into their mouths, and pull- 
ing them out covered with blood. They also 
pull ont of their mouths cotton thread several 
hundred yards long, quite dry, and, by a clever 
trick, apparently change a pinchful of dust into 
copper, silver, or gold coin, de. &c. 

The Tas mivd4l4 binds a strap of leather 
fintters his hands and feet like one in the 
agonies of death." 

The ape men show off their favourites, which 
are trained to go through the manual and 
platoon exercise in a reckless manner, winding 
op with a general quarrel. | 

Hijd 4s oreunochs come in groups of four or 
five, of all Hinda and Musalmiin classes, they are 
either castrates or born so. In Native States fine- 
looking youths, for whom the wives of the Native 
princes take a liking, are castrated and made over 
to them as their keepers. Both the Hindu and 
Muhammadan eunuchs dress in robes and bodices, 
the Musalman eunucis being generally in white, 


* Boo Ind. Ant. vol. I, p. 169. 
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and the Hindu enuuehs in clothes of different 


colours. Musalman eunuchs do not pray nor 
observe fasts or feasts, but the Hindn ennochs 
apply red powder to their brows, and pray to 
Hindn goddesses. Excepting from the eye- 
brows, the eunuchs remove all hair from the 
face and wear the hair of the head in a back knot 
like women, They generally speak Hindustani. 
Besides committing sodomy, the Musalman 
eouchs dance and sing on occasions of births, 
of which they learn from midwives, or they 
go about the lanes, calling ont ‘ Where is a son 


born?’ If they should not be sent for, they | 


contrive to find out the house and exact money, 
Should they be handsomely rewarded, well 
and good; if not, they raise a clamour and 
load the owner with curses. A good-looking 
person among them is selected to dance, and the 
rest play ona drum and pipe, and sing. To- 
wards the conclosion of the dance the dancer 
presses ont his abdomen by inserting a cloth 
pad under his dress to represent a pregnant 
woman. After a little while, as if in actual 
labour he screams and roara out: lustily, and 





ultimately drops the pad as if bringing forth 


the infant. Then the pretended’ mother rocks 
it in a cradle or dandles it in her arms. After 
dancing and singing awhile they receive betel- 
nut, rice, and money, and depart." These crea- 
tures frequent the Mirvadiand other shops, and 
stand clapping their hands, and using filthy 
langoage till the shop-keepers give them ao 
pice. They do not feel ashamed to raise their 
waist cloth before shopkeepers if they do not 
pay them. When they die they are buried 
by their own people without any ceremony 
being performed either at their graves or after- 
wards. Hindus consider it » sin to look at 
them, but during the Holi holidays they are 
encouraged and their dances attended by low- 
class people. 

Shidhis, both men and women, carry a 





cocoannt shell filled with small pebbles and 
covered over with a cloth, which they go on 
shaking, and at the same time singing songs. 
At other times they carry a long guitar on which 
they play, and beg. The men sometimes smear 
their bodies with a mixtare of oil and soot, and 
frequent Mirwiidi shops. 

The palanguin beggar isa Musalmin, who 
rides in @ palanguin with a snake in his band. 
Before him walk musicians. These together 
with the palangquin he hires for about three 
rupees a day. 

Musalman astrologers, squatting under trees 
on the Esplanade with books before them, pre- 
tend to foretell events. A pice : ie them. 

Chhatipanis are damage 
“squatting on the ground in SLRS 
or street where fairs are held, with three cards 
placed before them, endeavouring to induce the 
onlookers to stake their money, and use some 
amusing flattery. But excepting one or two 
low castes, and damaged characters, the spec- 
tators aro generally too cautions to venture 
has cost many a bumpkin his whole store of 
available cash.” 

The Pehelvin, or athletic, is a Mnealmin. 
He first throws a large knife into the air, and 
then follows it up by some half a dozen more 
one after another, and keeps them in the air by 
constant movement. He takes op a large 
stone ball, and keeps it rolling up and down on 
one of his arms fora little while, and then by 
a jerk sends it on to the other arm, and so on. 
He next flings it up in the air, and allows it to 
fall heavily on his breast and back. He then 
pulls a long knife from his side, and catching 
it with both his hands forces it down his throat 
and after allowing it to remain there for a few 
minutes, as be says, to suck his blood, he pulls 
it ont covered with blood, and shows itto each 





, of the spectators, and asks for a pice. 





THE DATE OF SAMKARACHARYA. 
BY E. B. PATHAE, B. A., BELGAUM HIGH BCHOOL. 


Professor Weber places Satkarichirya in 
the 8th century, and says that Samkara’s dato 


deleenitnad nei vek ‘Other Orieatel scholars 


place him in the 7th or the 9th century. This 
uncertainty on a point of so much importance 
can be easily accounted for by the fact that 
places like Bri eriin the South, which contain 





* Munshi Vali Latfulls. 
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immense literary treasures, have not as yet been 
visited by scholars in search of mannscripts. 

T have lately come across a manuscript which 
gives the date of Sathkaricharya. The manu- 
script belongs to Mr. Govinda Bhata Yerlekara 
of Belgaum. It is a small one, consisting of 
three leaves only, written in BAlbodh characters, 
It begins thus: 
at staararerrs: vat serareapearseit- 

[POLS Ero tase STEAM \ Il 

at Garant : ; Te || 
| ear j ofteianrrarineye aera ils 
rir foqterar Prepertr we aa: Tet || aeerer- 

a Tene: WTI: eT: Wail 
Wat area: a: Tare || airfare 

eg cen SeanraCa ea 

The manuscript next says that Satmkara 
established his mafha on the banks of the Tut- 
gabhadrd, appointed Prithvidhara to be the 
head of it, conferred opon him the title of 
Bhiratt!, and, 

HATA SAT TA Te Il 

Then follow the names of his successors, 

We next come to a minute description of the 
mathas established in various parts of India. 
Then follows the gora parampari or the 
succession of teachers, in which the Achirya 
is desoribed as Kushmémida-jdta. The reagon 








cigterierueant ant’ aereaar: | 





why he is so called is too well known to madd 


any explanation here. This circumstance is 
not denied by Anandagiri in his Sahkara vijaya, 
who, as a warm admirer of Samkara, cannot, of 
course, be expected to lay streas upon it: 
area seasa azar Pratarega |i street are 

Her At Prvaat 7 || 

Bat a Midhva or a follower of Midhva, in 
the Mant manijan, does not scruple to tell us : 

Aa Sa: VAT || 

In the guru-paraviperd we ore also told 
aft areraareres Predy crararsit ate: ii Aa fers 

Fergrea: Sortie Weare |! |! 
spegaerarses Preit aarerar ara: i aere e- 

fercarea: center gaat || tol] After the 
guru-parahpard, 


which is attributed to Atma- 


panda, we read 





The manuscript 





at F wae: 


| | tBiads aoc ki tes Che dake of Midhvachirya 


and an account of the Madhva sect, in which 
Midhva is represented as the son of the demon 
Miadhn. 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

7. Oprprorriove Names.—C hbajjd Singh. 
—At p. 332, vol. X. ands, the name Chhajju is 
given as an opprobriona one from the Panjab with 
the meaning of “winnowing basket.” But the 
Sikh name Chajj4 Singh or Chhajji has a widely 
different signification, and teaches us the lesson 
of “never jumping to a conclusion.” In Panjabi 
chhajjd is a long heavy beard, also a man with a 
long beard: (?) from the old Sanak. root chhad, 


to cover.* In Hindf chhdjdfl means *long-bearded.” 
Chhajj4 Singh has reference to thia meaning, 
and though a nickname is hardly opprobrions, 
considering the honour in which a beard is held by 
Sikhs: Chhajju has reference to the custom of 
dragging children in a winnowing basket, and is 
decidedly opprobrious :;—the names exist side by 
side in the Panjab. 


BR. O.. Tempe. 





BOOE NOTICE. 


T Retiaroms T -—B A. Bantro, Member of 
sy aes oad Pars. Authorized Transla- 


the | Paris 
ca hy Raw. J. Wood. Tribner and Co. 1582. 


We Sc a French soon after ita first 
appearance, and we are glad to eee it in an English 
ee 


"’ Phis correaponda to Saka 710. 


dress. Itisa book of no small yalue. Whether 
the author haa studied Sanskrit with eare 
we have no means of judging; but he has dili- 
gently collected information from all avnilable 
sources in the languages of Europe: M. Barth 
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ia evidently a person of well-balanced mind; 
acute; and alao careful in weighing facta. He is 
by no means disposed to accept theories at second 
hand, however high may be the authority from 
which they emanate. He earnestly works out 
every question for himself, yet without being 
excessively fond of novel views. The work, from 
beginning to end, is full of information, and— 
especially when read in the writer's lucid French 
—is really one of the most charming books on 
Indian thought and life that have for a long time 
come in our way. 

The work would deserve an elaborate review ; 
but the present paper is intended simply aa a 
notice—o kind of advertisement to English 
readers. If we had leisure we should be glad 
to discuss—though we should be still better 
pleased to see others discuse—the views in 
which M. Barth departa from the usual line of 
thought. 

Some of his opinions will rather startle Se 
talista. Fou dekgibeeia. hal eee tats ot ! 
literature pre-eminently sacerdotal, and, in no 
sense, popular.” “ Not even in the oldest hymna” 
can he discover “ primitive, natural simplicity.” 
He doubts, therefore, or rather denies, that we 
have a right to speak of a “ Vedic people "—that 
is, a race whose general belief is represented in 
the Vedas. Professor Thiele of Leyden—a moat 
respectable name—holda the same opinion; and it 
the Mévue Criftigue—a periodical to which we 
have at present no access; but we understand him 
to hold not merely that the hymna of the Rig 
but that they represent simply a portion even of 
the religious thought of Vedio days. At the 
tum: the hymns were written, religions 
may have existed side by side with the Vedic 

syatem—religions, out of which probably arose 
the Vishnuite and Sivite faitha of later ages. 
Such is his belief; and we repeat that the question 
deserves earnest, consideration. 

Another point on which M. Barth makes ws 
pause and ponder, relates to the deity Varuna. 
He does not admit that Varuna is in "a atate 





of decay"—a king dethroned. Ever since we | 


read the brilliant disquisition of Roth on the 


supplies no sufficient reason for a change of | 


opinion. 

Our author, instead of always finding profound 
thought in the Veda, declares that the poeta 
often “atrive to be unintelligible,” and manifest 
“affectation and indolence.” Let this view also 
be considered; it is not self-evidently wrong,— 





Giongh: the bewildering qcefunion we ‘often 
meet has seemed to us to prove the imperfection 
of our knowledge of Vedic language, rather than 
an affectation of mystery on the part of the 
Rishis. We are far, indeed, from saying that, 
even if we had a more exact knowledge of Vedic 
Sanskrit, the thought of the poet would be always 
clear. Indian mind delights in mysterious specu- 


| Intions, and the old Rishis doubtless often went 


beyond their depth; but the question ia—were 


they intentionally obscure F 


M. Barth's scuteness shows itself in his earnest 
attempt to lead us through the mazes of the 


‘Upanishads and the Daréanas. Here again he 


always interests, without just alwaye convincing 
us. Some of his criticisms of the philosophic 
speculations are severe—perhaps severely just. 
Thus, “ Here the haughty theosophy collapses.” 
“Qonscientiously observed” (he is speaking 
especially of the Yoga)—" these observances can 
issue only in folly und idiocy.” 

We do not see that M. Barth haa supplied 
much that is new in his discussion on Buddhism 
and Jainism; bat hia summaries of fact are drawn 
up with care. In regard to modern Hinduism, 
our author must have felt that he had too vast a 
his command. We should be glad to see this 
portion of hia book enlarged, and to some extent 
re-written. Hie, differs from Weber aa to the 

ih and from Burnell in reference to 
the infloence of Manicheciam and Christianity on 
the great religious movements in the South, 
between the $th and 12th centuries ;-—and, in 
these cases, we deem him in the wrong. He is 
mistaken as to the umber, and rank in society, 
of the Syrian Christia It may probably be a 
new fact to him that, in the province of Travan- 
core, every fifth man is a Christian. Farther, it 
is a pity that such a writer, im speaking of 
Christian Missions, should say “there ore no 
conversions.” In the South of India alone, the 
Protestants are now 350,000,—and their 
niiaas Sai tonictglal dating She task tekly 
years. Moreover the Roman Catholica wonld 
loudly protest againat the declaration that “the 
operations of the Propaganda have long since 
come to a standstill.” 

But, although sometimes imperfectly informed 
as to present things, M. Barth is always thoroughly 
honest and anxious to be impartial. 

One word as to the translation, It ia fairly 
executed ; but it does not run in very limpid 
“Te in dedicated to the late Dr. John Muir—over 
whose death so many havo recently had cause 
to mourn —J. M. M. 
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INDO-CHINESE LANGUAGES. 
BY FEOF. EM. FOECHE 


rE 
ONOSYLLABISM has hitherto been al- 
most the sole ground upon which the 
Barmese, Tai, Taluing, Tibetan, and Chinese 
languages have been pronounced consanguine- 
ous. The linguistic history of these numerous 
tongues is still unwritten, and the records of 
Western Indo-Chinese nations begina with 
preserving the memory of the advance, upon 
their borders, of foreign civilization and 
culture, of rulers and events inextricably 
interwoven with the dateless monarchs and 
We cannot, idecaice bests our inquiry by 
settling upon a prime al language—upon o 
parent from which the innumerable languages 
and dialects, comprised within the term Indo- 
Chinese, have sprung and entered upon an 
individual career of linguistic growth or decay. 
Nor is it admissible to deduce from such prin- 
ciples as govern the phonetic changes in other 
language-groups, those which obtain in mono- 
syllabic tongues. Agglutination, integration, 
and accent, which have wrought such changes 
in Indo-European words, but little affect mono- 
sy¥llablea, in the present stage of language 
struggling for grammatical and s | in- 
dependence, It is, first, the tonal inflention of 
the vowel element, the pitch of voice, em- 
phasis and quantity with which a vowel is pro- 
nounced which chiefly cause and direct the 
changes in the surrounding consonants; secondly, 
final consonants, the absence or presence of 
which affect the preceding vowel or consonant, 
or both; thirdly, symbolism—consonants and 
occasionally vowels undergo changes, directly 
and organically indicative of a variation in 








meaning ; these changes are not, as in most | 


other language-groups, the effect of agglu- 
tination, integration of elements, or change of 
accent. In the Indo-Chinese languages ac- 
cent must be strictly separated from tonal 
inflexion, pitch of voice, emphasis, and quantity 
of the vowel clement ; it is simply sentence-stress, 
and imparta emphasis to the prominent ele- 
ments in the collocation of monosyllabic roota, 
Lastly, the most peculiar feature is the pro- 
duction of parallel roots, with concordant or 


antithetic vowel-sounds; this process is also — 





in part ajuibstle ; it accounts for the existence 
of the innumerable nearly homonymous roots in 
these languages carrying the same or but a 
slightly modified meaning, and of radices 
which have the same consonant and significa- 
tion, but bifurcate, according to strict rules of 
euphony—the vowel element into antithetic 
vowel sounds. 

2. Talaing, Burmese, and Shan—the chief 


literary languages of Burma—have adopted 





| Indian alphabets, and arrange their letters in 


rows, containing, moré or less complete, the 
vowelaand consonants of the Indian vargas. The 
Indian alphabets, however, are inadequate to 
express graphically the numerous and important 
distinctions, which the Indo-Chinese languages 
admit in emphasis, tone and quantity of vowel- 
sounds. The result is a large nomber of 
homonymous words, especially i in Shan, ely. 
different in . and ed in 
spoken language by well-defined modnistions 
in the utterance of the vowel element. The 
Shan word kan, for instance, written with the 
two letters & and n, is capable of conveying 
16 totally distinct meanings, according as the 
vowel is pronounced with the high, low, middle 
or rising tone, with teeth and lips either 
widely or but slightly opened, with full or re- 
strained expiration of breath. On the other 
hand, the adoption of Indian vargas imposed 
npon Burmese and Talaing supernumerary 
letters for sounds, which do not exist in these 
languages. The distinction of tennes and 
medis and their aspirates cannot consistently be 
upheld in the Indo-Chinese languages; k and 
kh occur, but the medial g and gh are foreign 
consonants, occurring only in borrowed words. 
The Shan has omitted the medim and medim 
aspirate altogether; in Talaingand Karen the 
sounds represented by g and gh are different 
from the Arian g and gh; in the former g re- 
sembles the Hebrew d-yin, gh the Hebrew cheth. 
A further discrepancy arose by representing 
the peculiar Indo-Chinese sibilants by palatals, 
and by writing true palatals with a double 
letter consisting of a guttural and y (ya-gaun'k 
or ya-pe'k le'k). 
Cerebrals are natural to the Talaing,—in all 
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words of fureign origin. The Shan (and also 
Khyen, S98, and Pg3 Karen) have not admitted 
cerebrals into their alphabets. 

Dentals ond Iabials of a peculiar nature 
occur in Talaing, Khyen, and Karen; Talaing 
has invented two letters for labinls in addition 
to the Indian varga; Ehyen also requires an 
extra sign in the labial row. 

Sibilants, though numerous in the languages 
of Further India, have graphically but one re- 
presentative ; it is pronounced in Talaing and 


Burmese very much like English th in those, | 


but in Shan like « aspirated, and in the latter 
undistinguished in form or sound from the 
aspirated surd consonant placed in the palatal 
varga. It haa already been intimated that the 
sounds, arranged as palatals in written lan- 

guage, are in their nature sibilants. 

Writing in Talaing, Burmese, and Shan is 
not the handmaid of speech; orthoepy is but 
dimly reflected in orthography ; 


the mouth and ear, or the written by help of 
grammar and dictionary, and in either case the 
other tongue will be nearly as strange to him 
as if it belonged to an unknown race.’ 

Nor do the methods of spelling in these three 


languages deserve, on historical grounds, — 
the same consideration at the hand of philo- — 


logists, as antiquated modes of spelling in other 
languages; in the former the tie between 
writing and utterance must at all times have 
been exceedingly loose and indefinite ; ancient 
Talaing and Burmese inscriptions furnish im- 
portant data for palmography, but shilology is 
unable, from ancient or modern written docu- 
ments, to unveil important phases of the lifeand 
growth of Indo-Chinese languages. 

Researches, based upon the evidence of 
written idioms, into their nature and genetic 
connection, must prove abortive. A thorough 
investigation of the physiology of sounds and 
of their relation to one another, as exhibited in 
the spoken languages, must precede nll other 
linguistic inquiries. 

3. Before we enter upon the exposition of the 
Indo-Chinese phonetic system, it is incumbent 
to ascertain, What in these idioms is due to ethnic 
capacities and what are transmitted habits, 
arising from the contact with other langunges. 

Buddhism became established in China at 
the beginning of the Christian era; it rose by 
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“ag stranger | 
may acquire the spoken tongue by training of | 


[Jony, 1882. 


tmperial favour to & higts lagiiiinati"a status ; 
devoted Chinese priests studied, translated, and 
imitated Buddhistic legendary and controversial 
literature ; and the Chinese people divided their 
homage between Con-fu-tze, Lao-tze, and Bud- 
its vehicle was Sanskrit. 

In Further India the sacred language of 
Buddhism is Pali; this idiom began its influence 
npn Talaing about 2,000 years ago; upon 
Burmese 900 ; and upon Shan probably not more 
than 300 years ago. The Sanskritic fanfra 
School of Northern India left also some traces 
on the alphabet, literature, and language of the 
Burmans. The differences subsisting between 
Pili and Sanskrit are not sufficiently important 
to produce dissimilar effects in the phonetic 
habitus or morphological structure of those 
monosyllabic languages, which they have in- 
fluenced in common. The lstter, however, 
differ greatly as to the conditions under which 
they granted citizenship to the long-membered 
gojourners from India. 

The Chinese possessed considerable and vaned 
learning before the advent of Buddhism and 
the diffusion of its literature in their dominions. 
Many technical vocables were transferred from 
Sanskrit, yet Chinese commentators were not 
ata loss to bring their meaning home to their 
readers in terms of their own tongue. <A writ- 
ten literary language, the regulated medium 
of the thoughts of the wise, and uninfluenced 
by Aryan diction, was understood in all corners 
of China, irrespective of differences in their 
common dialects. 

In Further India, Hindu colonists imparted 
the first impulse of culture and development 
to the life and languages of the natives; they 
had not yet gathered up and set in order their 


| own legendary lore and poetry; their vulgar 


tongues had never been the medium for themes 
of imagination or philosophy. The constant 
presence and pressure of a learned, highly 
organised, but uncongenial language upon the 
undeveloped indigenous idioms, rather retarded 
and crippled their internal growth, too slow to 
keep space with the demands made upon its 
own resources, by the altered material condi- 
tions, ways of life, and new institutions, social 
and private. They had recourse to external 


| growth; the technical vocabularies of crafts, 
arts, and sciences of Hindu origin are decided}y 


Juux, 1882. 


Indo-Aryan. Sanskrit words were not, as & 
rule, incorporated into Chinese; they were 
merely transliterated and set against the native 
equivalent. Mahdydna pradipa, for instance, 
was divided into a succession of monosyllablea, 
each provided with a Chinese phonetic aign, 
pronounced with the tone, emphasis, and 
quantity peculiar to it ; thus in its Chinese dress 
the word assumes the form ; mo-ho-ye-na-po-lo-ti- 
i-po, in Chinese ta-ching-teng—the lamp, the torch 
of the Great Vehicle (St. Julien, Mith, pour 
déchiffer et transer. les noms Sanskrit, ete., p. 66). 

4. Thetonal inflections, though avery impor- 


tant feature in the Indo-Chinese languages, are | guages. 


the most volatile of vowel accidents, and there- 
fore most liable to be influenced by contact 
with foreign tongues. The position which the 
tonal system assumed towards borrowed words 
deserves particular attention. The Chinese, we 
have seen, devised means, by transliterating 
Sanskrit words with Chinese graphic signs, 
and pronouncing them as such, which deprived 
foreign elements of all disturbing influence upon 
tonal inflection, Talaing, Burmese, and Shan, 
partly because fettered by Indian alphabets, 
were forced to grant important concessions 
to intruders. Shan assigned to all borrowed 
dullest tone; to some unaccented syllables, 
suffixes and affixes, the short, jerking Sth tone. 
Between these two extreme points, native 
words have ample space to clamber the length 
of the tonal ladder or foot at either end. Thus 
the Shan limited the destructive influence of 
foreign atonal words, by apportioning to them 
a fixed position in the tone-scale. Talaing and 
Burmese made no similar provisions, and this 
neglect resulted in the decomposition of their 

5. But Aryan speech effected a change of far 
greater importance in the cultured Indo- 
Chinese languages. Ita recondite influence 
will at once become apparent by comparing 
the written Burmese, Talaing, or Shan, with 
their colloquial forms of speech and with the 
illiternte tongues of the Khyens and Karens. 





. The examples givon below are taken unaltered from 
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“In classifying Indo-Chinose roots upon prin 


ciples of peaetic connection, a singular phonetic 
reveals itself. Nearly all roots, 
whether used attributively, predicatively, or 
appe atively —for Indo-Chinese languages have 
no formal betwen verb, noun, or 
adjective—occur under two or more forms, 
possessing the same consonantal character, 
but various and different vowel elements,—their 
nature in the parallel roota being always con- 
ditioned by the vowel in the primary root ; this 
peculiarity rests upon altogether different laws 


than “vowel harmony” in the Ural-Altaic lan- 


The related roota, for instance, for 
‘slimy, ’ ' mucilagineo 
Viz.y a guttural and the vowel 4, a guttural and 


the vowel 4. 





k+a k+i 
Shan ka Shan ki 
Chinese ka? Chinese, chi 
Sg6 Karen ght 
Burmese ikyi 
pan, antiphonous parallel root pin, to draw, 


pull, turn 
opted (ie ition p + # (or nasalized i). 
Hokkien bén Shangai pi 
Shangai wan, pan Amoy(colloq.) pin 


pa 
Anam. vin Bhang-chaw pin 
Amoy  bdn, pn = Shangai p's p't” 
Chang-chew pan §.Chang-poo pin 
Shan pan,phan Shan pin, phin 
‘Burmese pan (in Ka- Sgo Karen = phs* 
pan, totarn wi" 
over) 
Talaing bon, béA 
Ehyen p'an 
bd't, to conceal, hide. 
b (p or m) + a. b (por m) + ¢. 
Hokkien bail Hokkien (collog.) bi't 
Anam. mdf Shangai mit 
Amoy bat Amoy bt 
collog. ha Shan mi'p 
Shan mip mut 
Sgo Karen pa* 
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If the root begins with the vowel a and enda | 


with a labial or A or a nasal, or if the initial 
consonant is the soft sonant s, and the final 
o labial or nasal, the antiphonous vowel is w. 
The preference of « to i is here due to the 
influence of the adjacent labials or A; however, 


118 frequently retained. 
ap (a kind of box) 
atp(orh) w(lt)tp i+ p (or # 

Hokkien dh SgoKarend* Shan 7p" 
Shangai ah* Shan up*c Burm. fe 
Amoy ap, ah Burmese «'p 
Shan oe c 

ap* 

am, ang, dark, secret. 
a+ m u +m i+m 

Hokkien dm Shan um’? Shan im‘ ¢ 
Amoy dam umde 
Shangai:an* SgoKarené° 
Anam. dm 
Shan ame 

am*o 


In Sgo Karen we have 6° instead of u; this 
is owing to the loss of the final nasal, which 
left the evidence of its former existence upon 
the surviving portion of the root by strengthen- 
ing u to the full deep-toned é*. 

bin, to plaster. 

b(m)+a bm bh)+u b(m)+i 
Hokkien bin Shan mum*e Shan mim*e 
Amoy bin Sgo Karen bAu (in) 

Anam, mdn ba bhi 
Shan mam" 
Burmese mam Burmese m_tim 

The following is a scheme of the principal 
antithetic vowel sounds in parallel roota :— 





a require tor w iu require aw 

“& ford wy au 

% on a wt oy at 

or di ae at 

et » ass ¢ “4ke>, aori, rarely o 
a » é 1 a, l, é 

g:.- 4 4 ijore uv ,, i 


a 

This peculiar feature, which will be further 
illustrated in the chapter on “phonetic couplets," 
bers of the Indo-Chinese especially in 





the uncultured tongues. The law above set 


forth is in full force in Shan, Ehyen, and Karen. 
In Rev. Mr. Cushing's Shan IMetionary, a 


very careful and laborious compilation, the 


parallel roots, as they exist in the spoken and 
written language, are added to each radical 
form. The reverend author is the first writer 
on the Burmese languages who has exhibited 
in detail and to some extent perceived the 
importance of vowel antithesis in otherwise 


| homonymous roote; he says (Shan Dictionary, 


pp. 12, 15): “ Phonetic couplets (in Shan) are 
syllables having no meaning in themselves, 


which are joined to a word for the sake of the 


additional sound which they produce... . . 
When they are employed, itis generally through 
the influence of anger, a desire for fun, or some 
feeling which seeks to express itself in a 
| It may be that these 
phonetic couplets are the empty signs of dead 
words, but I incline to think that they have 
grown out of the tonal character of the language 
to supply a demand for a slightly more empha- 


| tio form of expression than any afforded by 


simple words.” 

We have seen that the antithetic parallel 
root to Shan ka is ki, but also that both ka and 
ki, or their etymological derivatives, are his- 
torical roots; ki, the secondary form in Shan, 
has survived as primary form in Chinese eli, 
Sgo Karen ghi Burmese kyi; Shan kham, gold, 


has for its antithetic form khim ; but the Chinese 


words for gold (chim, hin, gyin) are all related 
to khim; and kham occurs as the parallel form. 
Shan ha preserved the majority of forms, 
which the law of vowel-antithesis is capable 
of producing; the consequent surfeit pressed 
many into services of secondary importance, 
Shan may truly be said to contain a 
to the related roots in kindred languages, in 
which the law of divarication of the vowe] 
elements operated less energetically, or in 
which it has been crippled through the influence 
of foreign idioms. 

The three parallel Shan forms, ap, up, ip, 
direct the etymologist to search for the related 
vocables in the Burmese and Chinese languages 
under the vowel a, or wu, or ¢; Sg6 Karen and 
Burmese have no representative of the ap form, 
but they are found as ii or up; Burmese has 
also preserved the t-root (i’f) which is lost in 
Karen; the Chinese relatives survive as dh, ah, 
and ap, the collateral u- and i- branches having 
died out. 

The theory of these parallel roots in Shan 
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having ' " “grown out of the tonal eee of 
the (Shan) language to supply a demand for 
a slightly more emphatic form of expression 
than is afforded by simple words" is untenable ; 
they are, what Rev. Mr. Cushing advances as 
the other alternative “signs of words now 
dead.” Though in Shan they serve at present 
the ends of euphony and rhythmical cadence, 
yet in kindred languages they continue as 
independent and living roots; they are the 
common inheritance, apportioned in different 
measures, to all Indo-Chinese tongues, of a com- 
mon parent language, which must have been 
prevailingly onomatoporic, in which existed a 
more or less distant likeness between articulate 
signs and the acts and qualities designated. 

6, It is not intended to afford props to 
the vagaries of the ‘bow-wow,’ ‘ding-dong,' 
or similar theories; but the testimony of 
still living and widely spread languages in 
Further India exact the acknowledgment of 
a decidedly imitative principle, affecting 
their entire apparatus of speech. Monosylla- 
bism is common to all; yet the most ancient 
feature of the members of this language-group 
appears to have been o tendency towards 
joing roota, directly significant of quality or 
action to a synthetic complex of an imitative, 
symbolic nature. The accessory circumstances 
and place, intensity of action, its repetition, 
interruption, mode of continuance, length of 
duration, are depicted in utterance by o 
repetition of the root, and sameness or divari- 
cation of its vowel elements. A predicative 
root was seldom used singly ; being, conditions, 
and relations were apprehended in the totality 
of their apparent qualities, and were expressed 
either ina directly onomatopmic or distantly 
descriptive synthesis. Of about 120 words and 
examples given under letter “nga” in Wade's 
Seo Karen Vocabulary, not less than 80 are 
purely onomatopaic :— 

ngi agi | nga nga, imitative of sound as a 
dog biting fleas ; 

ngo ngi | ngo nge, imitative of sound made 
through the nose ; 

ng G | ngwé d, imitative of the yelling of 
a cat; etc., etc., eto. 

Words which resemble the sound made by 
the thing signified form a very considerable 











Again, about #0 per. orate of 4 Lin eehing iain 
vocabulary, which is not strictly onomatopeic, 
bears an imitative complexion : 

ti kit | ta ka, anything astringent ; 

kind | ki nd, with contortions of the body; 

ka tht | iii thi, now and then a word ; 

wa lé | wa kK, a sliver of bamboo; 

ke ki | ke kd, having short bends ; bent here 
and there, at short intervals ; 

ké thé | ke thd, act of coming into being suc- 
cessively ; 

so mi | 2o md, rising to prominence ; 

c6 ghd | zo ghé, pinch up and hold fast with 


Shan :-— 
fut twé | fap fap, to be considerably warm, 


hotter than usual. 

tup kuwd | twp md, to go to and fro; 

fup ti | tup fap, bending one way, then 
another ; 

mungmung | mang mang, used to express bril- 
liancy ; 
and pater ies bee cxeeanos also in Burmese, 
ment of the roots in these phonetic syntheses is 
dichotomons, each member consisting of one, 
two, and even three monosyllables, being either 
a repetition of the same root, or—if a complex 


action or quality is involved—of several radices. 
| The constituénts of the first member condition 
| those of the second in number, accent, vowel, 
and to some extent even tone. The phonetic 


laws which djvaricate the vowel element in 
couplets are identical with those in single roota 
and their parallels. If in a phonetic couplet 
ka is the first monosyllable in the first member, 


| containing the vowel a, » or i, though the root 


itself be not related with ka, and possessed of 
a different vowel before forming part of the 


 Phonstio decay cannot easily affect imitative 
couplets; the mutual dependence _of their 
members tends also towards them ; 





| a abicaita:heaes acne inane allied ievdetion 


synthesis; if ka changes to ke, its counterpart 


in the second member can no longer remain hi 


or ku, but must take the antithetic vowel 
required by «. | | } 

It is evident that a large portion of imitative 
couplets owe their origin and continuance in 
speech to external circumstances; to diversity 
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of scenery, seasous, and temperature ; theaspect | 


of animal and vegetable life ; to the peculiarity 
of mental and physical activity, customs, and 
habits of a people. The removal of a tribe 
from a mountainous region to a level sea shore 
would gradually bring into disuse the numerous 
couplets, imitative of the sound of water now 
falling in cataracts, now gathering i in pools, cool 
and dim, amidst impeding boulders, now mean- 
dering many-limbed between them, gently 
flowing or ruffled, whistling, babbling, murmur- 
ing, with tribes of loquacious birds humming, 
buzzing insects lighting on ferns, and creep- 
ers along the banks; in short of all the 
varied noises and voices which invest a mountain 
Vastness. 
(payd) a 2gd | 2 sod, the lateral crags or ribs of 
a mountain range ; 

ewe the | ewi fb | having elevations and 
depreasions ; 
indicating the idea of trees 
or other objects pendant 
from rocks, or overhanging 
breaks in a hilly country ; 


peo kd thé | pgd kd tha, a species of mountain 
creeper. 


la pli | Ws pla 
to pli | to pla 
ne pli | ma pla f 


Such and similar couplets would gradually be 
effaced from the memory of people no longer 
mountaineers, or would disintegrate, and their 
constituents join with other roots to form new 
couplets, 

7. In Skythian and some Dravidian lan- 
guages, eapecially in Telugu, “the law of harmome 
sequence of vowels” is purely euphonic ; in the 
former the vowel of the root, unchangeable in 


itaelf, determines the nature of the vowel ele- | 


ment in the agglutinated siffixes. In Telugu 
“it is the vowels of the appended particles, 
which are changed through the attraction of 


the vowels of the word to which they ore 


suffixed: but in a large number of cases the 
suffixed particles retain their own vowels, and 
draw the vowels of the verb or nour to which 


they are suffixed, as also the vowels of any 
«to them, into 
harmony with themselves.” Inthe Indo-Chinese | 





particles that may be added 


languages, the principle of vowel harmony and 
vowel-antithesis has been brought into play, to 
depict symbolically the accessory qualities of 
actions, motions, and, phenomenal conditions, 
The creative language-sonse, unconsciously and 
instinctively characterised, by means of the 
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vowel-element in the root, harmonies and es- 
pecially differences (for nations in a low stage 
of culture perceive more readily the latter than 
the former) in a manner, which its most conscious 
and subtlest operations could not have devised 
more suitably. 

8. The predominatingly imitative nature of 
many Indo-Chinese idioms in their oldest and 
their present forms, suggests that originally 
the formation of language in this group must 
have been a synthetic process. Roots are 
chiefly used predicatively. Every action, 
motion, or condition is conceived by the mind 
in a twofold saspect—first, in its inherent 
nature ; secondly, in its relation to time and 
place, giving the distinction between fhis and 
that, the nearer and the remoter object of atten- 
tion with reference to the ego. The subjective 
changes produced by impressions from the 
external world, led to an intimate imterpene- 
tration of a concrete idea with language-form, 


| effecting a structure, in which existed, first, 


a constant relation between the noture and 
number of articulate sounds and the nature of 
the idea and number of its accessories; second] y, 


| amutoal dependency and corresponding co-ordi- 


nation of articulate sounds, exhibiting n succes- 
sion and external union, which symbolized 
that of the idea represented, and also the 
inner sequence and dependence of ita consti- 
tuents, It is a reflex, in language, of the 
synthetic process of the internal perception of 
impressions and their idealization by the mind, 
Language symbolized external phenomena in 
the totality of their complex nature by a cor- 
responding synthesia; and the instinctive and 
unconscious endeavour of the langnage-sense, 
allowed to each cognition, the aggregate of 
which forms the composite idea, one expiration 
of breath and efforts of the organs of speech, 
constituting a syllable, thus holding the syn- 
thesis in monosyllnbic separation. 

%. Not before the mind of « nation developed 
and rose to the contemplation of the langnage 
it spoke, and exercised its retrospective and 
analytical power upon it, would single roots 
be selected and separated from a conerete 
synthesis, to be made the bearer of an abstract 
idea, and invested with the definiteness and 
vigour of separate individuality. In the Karen 
aymbolic synthesis (a more appropriate appella- 
tion than “ phonetic couplet”) sgi sgi | sga aga, 
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imitative of the creaking and cracking sound, 
produced by the tensé friction of two hard 
bodies, is expressed by the repeated and alter- 
nate occurrence of sharp creaking (1-1) and 
doller cracking (a-a) sounds. In the consonantal 
element is contained the inherent quality of 
the action or motion, in the vowels the acces- 
sories of time and place—the Aereond there, the 
now and then; the functions of roota verbal 
and roots pronominal are here exercised by 
forms purely predicative. As the language 
developed and new means of distinction 
became necessary, pronominal roots came into 
use to more clearly define temporal and local 
relations ; this appears to have been effected by 
(i, kd and pa and couplets like fa agi | td sod, 
having the same, or nearly the same, meaning as 
ayi yi | ega sga, were formed. The separation 
of the roots sqi, and «ga, conveying the abstract 
idea of suffering by the ill-will of others, is of a 
later dute. A few more examples are: 

t# tu (Karen) imitative of a dull, heavy sound, 
produced by vehement striking; subsequently 





the single root fi came to mean, to submit to | 


hardship, toendure; if the sound is separated 
at regular intervals, the pronominal particle 
ha enters the synthesis: Ad fi | Aa ti. 

im dm | im im (Shan) adv. in a low mur- 
muring manner; whence dm, to speak in an 
indistinct tone, and im, to speak with a weak 
voice, a4 an old man. 

ming ming | mang mang (Shan) with flashes, 
asadistant light, and mung mung | mang many, 
shining with brilliancy—whence mang and 
rang, to shine. 

phe phi | phe phi (Shan), to spread ont in a 
disorderly manner; phe (antithetic root phi) 
to divide into parts. 

phowA phouk | phak phak (Shan), abun- 
dantly, as sweat or tears, 

thin, than—thé thé (Burmese), applied to 
hearing distant sounds; whence thin for the 
abstract conception of sound. 

Iam persuaded that these couplets preceded 
the isolation of single roots as exponents of 
an abstract idea; to assume that sgi to endure, 
to suffer from the molestation of others, 
existed before sgi sgi | sga sga, or to suppose 


the idea of suffering to have been degrailed | 
to the symbolic representation of a creaking | 


sound, caused by friction with another hard 
substance, is to allow either an uncommonly 





high degree of abstraction or idealization to 
uncultured nations, or a perverted proceeding 
in the process of the formation of language, for 
which there is no analogy in the experiences of 

Tt appears to me also erroneous to view sya, 
im, mang, phi, phak in the second member of 
the synthesis as etymological derivatives, as 
separate and distinct roots from syi, din, ming, 
mung, phe, phoik in the first member; the 
former are genetically identical with the latter: 
a in sga is not a phonetic change brought 
about in the course of the linguistic life of the 
root «gi—but an original vowel-antithesia in 
the symbolic synthesis agi agi | ego aga. 

10. This peculiar feature deserves careful 


attention in comparative studies of the Indo- 


Chinese languages. Aganinstance of how genetic 
connection of roots in these idioma may be 


traced and established, let us collate the words 


for pony, horse : 
Burmese mii"; Phaloung (Ka) pri*; 
Arakanese mra"; Kachyen f (Ka) pra; 


Shan ma (antithetic root: md) ; 
Hokkien ba, we; 

Shanghai ma; 

Anam. ma, 

Guided by similarity of sound, we miglit 
infer relationship between these terms; but 
the laws of phonetic changes, which are con- 
sidered os valid in other language-families, 
have but little bearing upon the nature of 
changes, and their causes, in Burmese and 
Chinese words. We must first direct attention 
to the final element of the several roots. The 
number of initial consonants and of vowels 
stand in a definite relation to the number of 
accidents in the vowel-element and of the final 
consonan ts : 

1. If the root possesses one of the six final 
consonants A, ng, f, », p, m, and at the same 
time a fully developed tonal system os in the 
southern Chinese languages and Shan, the 
number of initial consonants is comparatively 
small, from seventeen to twenty, made up 


chiefly of tennes and tenues aspirate; double 


initial consonants very rarely occur, and gener- 
ally only in borrowed words, 

2. If the roots exhibit the six final conso- 
nants, above alluded to, but acrippled tone-scale, 
the number of vowels and initial consonants 
increases in exact proportion as the means, to 
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distinguish roots by tonal inflexion, diminish ; 
as in Khyen and Burmese. 
3. Phaloung and Talaing have developed, 


besides the usual finals, also &, hy r, rh, bth: | 


the initials are very numerous; the tonal system 
has been discarded—becanuse the language 
possessed in its consonants and simple a-tonal 
vowels sufficient means of differentiation of 


4. Where final consonants have been partly | 


or wholly disposed of (as in the Mandarin and 
Sjo Karen), vowel-accidents (tone, pitch of 
voice, emphasis) and initial consonants increase 
correspondingly. 

In Burmese, Arakanese (adialectof Burmese), 
Phaloung and Kachyen the words for “pony” 
show a final nasal; it is not, however, an 
organic # or ng, produced by an actual con- 
tact of the organs of speech, but a mere nazal- 
ised vowel, which can be easily ascertained by a 
phono-physiological examination of the parts 


concerned in its pronunciation. But we shall | 
be brought to the same conclusion by induction | 


from the phonetic law that in the Indo-Chinese 
languages a final sound, to the enunciation of 
which a renewed effort of the voice or a separate 
contact of the organs of utterance are necessary, 
is never lost without affecting and changing the 
remainder of the root. In the Burmese-Pha- 
lounng group, we find a double initial congo- 
nant, and to infer from the way in which these 
words are written with native characters, or 
the usual systems of transliteration—also a 
final nasal, a separate phonetic entity from the 
preceding vowel. In the Shan-Chinese repre- 
sentatives ma, mit, ba, a simple initial consonant 
and the same vowels occur, Now, oa double 
initial consonant In mra", myi*, with a sup- 


tear and wear to such forms aa ma and mi: 


wherever a final nasal is lost,a preceding a is 


changed to the deep-toned ( or @ or 6 
Hokkien bang & , to dream 


Shan phin 

Anam.: wi 

Karen mo, in wi mo td 

Phaloung pé 

Hokkien bang &A to hope, expect. 
Shangai wang 

Anam.: wong 

Amoy bang Karen mii 





Shan mang Barm. my3, Amyd 
Hokkien ‘in a curtain, to cover 
| Anam, nding 
Amoy hdn 
Shan pan-pin 
Khyen ping 
Karen bho 
Burmese vi 
| Shangai mii 


In these examples a well-defined nasal fol- 
lows the vowel, and where it disappeared, the 
preceding vowel changed from a to J, é or W. 
We can therefore with safety draw the in- 
ferences, that Shan-Chinese ma, mi, ba, have 
either no affinity at all with the Burmese-Pha- 
loung equivalents, or, if their kinship be 
supported by other evidences, the final in 
mra*, my" i not a nasal consonant, but 
merely an accident of the preceding vowel, in 
the utterance of which the vibration, cansed 
by the passing column of air in the vocal cords 
of the larynx, is communicated to the nose and 
the roof of the mouth, and the current of 
breath, bearing the vowel-sound, ia slightly 


modified by the resonance-capacity of the 


organs through which it passes, In Bur 
mese, Khyen, Pgo Karen, Talaingand Kachyen, 
nazalised vowels are of common occurrence ; 
nasalization forms a volatile concomitant to the 
vowel-element, leaving at its disappearance 
no inheritance to the survivors, which, in 
return, are not affected by the bereavement. 
The nature of the final element in the several 
roots for “ pony” in the Burmese-Phaloung and 
Shan-Chinese groups offer no feature opposed 
to the assumption of their genetic connection. 

We now proceed to consider the initial con- 


| sonants in the examples given, viz. mr, my 
posed final nasal, cannot be reduced by phonetic | 


(Burmese y corresponds nearly always to Arn- 
kanese r) pr, band m, As already intimated, 
the number of initial consonants stand in a 
definite relation to the number of final conso- 
nants and the tone-scale of the root-vowel, 
Shan-Chinese requires fewer consonants than 
Burmese, Talaing, Khyen and Phaloung, by 
reason of its six finals and fully developed tone- 
system. Double initials in the latter occur in 
the former as simple initials, medim and medim 
aspirate as tonnes and tennes aspirate without 
any compensation for the loss or change. 
Besides, several other initials in Burmese, Taln- 
ing, Phaloung and Khyen coalesce into one in 
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Shan; hang, rang, yong, ram are all etymologi- 
cally represented by the one Shan-root, Aang ; 
klang, krém, kim, kan, kan, ran, gan by the 
Shan kang and kan; shéang, khin, khan, khan, 
khrang, khdng, kang, chdng by the Shan kAing 
(antithetic parallel root Ahang). In the latter, 
differentiation is affected by differences in the 
vowel of the root (tone, emphasis, ete.) ; in the 
former, by differences in the consonants— 
the vowel element being e-tonal. It is not, 
therefore, a violation of sound etymology to 
accept the Shan-Chinese initials m and 5 as legi- 





timate representatives of mr, my, and pr; the 


latter must, however, be viewed as the older 
forms, which became simplified in Shan-Chinese. 

The vowel element in the roots under 
consideration offera some difficulty. We 


observe, that in all cases where it is not a, it | 


ing in widely different families, from a to 4, 
or to a, is impossible, if it were attempted to 
explain thia peculiarity by a purely phonetic 
change, gradually brought about during the 
linguistic history of the root. No forms with 
We find, however, a ready solution of 





nominal root ma and mi, mra™and my, having 
risen to individual life and independence from 
a symbolizing synthesis consisting of predicative 
roots. We need not, however, base this 
conclusion upon theories only—the synthesis in 
question still exists in Shan, which, together 
with the forma in the kindred tengues, must 
have been derived from a synthesis in a prim- 
itive Indo-Chinese language. In the process 
of forming abstract idens from concrete ideas, 
nominal roots from verbal ones, and in accord- 
ance with a predisposition for certain vowels, 
either the root containing the a vowel, or the 
root with #, or both, as in Shan, were sepa- 
rated and invested with individual life. Thus 
we can establish not only the relationship 
between mra®, pra"; myi*, pri" and ma, mi, but 
also between (sco § 5) ka and Ai; pan and 
pin; bdt and bit; mat and mfé; ap, wp and 








is i; a sudden transition, so uniformly appear- | 
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| probably an original ma-ra™, ma-yi* and pc-ra* 


before ns, in which ma and pa are either 
pronominal reots, and ra", yi" the terms for 
“pony,” or ma, pa are identical with the 
Chinese ma and ba and ran, yin obsolete classi- 
fiers or numeral auxiliaries.” 

ll. The relation which subsists in Chinese. 
between the “old sounds" and “ new sounds,” 
and between the words used in the colloquial 
and the literary language may alsobe connect- 
ed with the law of vowel-antithesia : 

Old sound. New sound. 


bang ping 
dok tu 
an, am in, yert 
pat pit and pt 
WL wid 
bak pik, and pe, where the 
off. 
Aiang hung, kung. 
A few more illustrations will not be out of place : 
Amoy ang 
Burmese ing 
| Shan = ang" (parallel root tng *) 
Hokkien 6a, pa, a scar 
Shangai pd 


pha, pa 

Shan pa’? (parallel root pt’) 

Talaing pé (in pi ne a scar) 

Hokkien bd (in bd hong) leprosy, small- pox 


Shanghai ma 

Amoy bd 

Karen md (the measles) 
Shan md (parallel root mi) 
Burm. myi* (in myi" phi) 


Hokk. 6¢ (in b4 bé), a fox 

Amoy bd, a wild cat (ai bd, a sort of fox) 
= a a dog (ma lin, a fox) 

Karen mia cat (Atwui mi, a fox) 

Hokkien bai, t» bury, to hide away, to cover up 
Shangai mat 





ip; am, um and #1, and all other roota which | Anam. mat 
divaricate the vowel clement according to the | Amoy bat 
scheme laid down in § 5. mra*, myi* and pra* | Shan mai ** (parallel root mi mai* ) 
may, however, be composite roots; we have | Karen 548 amd bhs* 

» For ba in Phaloung and Kakhien (kX) pri®, (B0) pra” see footnote * page 185, 
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12. In tracing the history of Indo-Chinest 
roots it isexpedient toadmit of two causes affect- 
ing the root, namely, vowel-antithesis, or divari- 


cation of the yowel-element in the original — 


symbolizing synthesis, and purely phonetic 
changes, to which all roota are epti 


Phaloung rin is contained in the Shan predica- 
tive couplet Aan-kin, and genetically connected 


with its second member kin; but the change | 


of k to r is phonetic, Shan & in this couplet 
being a palatal sound, (in the languages of 
Further India we must distinguish between 
really guttural gutturals and palatal puttorals,) 
which is very frequently changed to the peculiar 
Phaloung r, owing toan incomplete contactof the 
tongue and palate in attempting to pronounce k. 

13. A language, which in its first stage of 
development consists mainly of syntheses of 
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| but once, or, when repeated, 


conceptions of qualities and activities, composite 
in their nature, must soon have become embar- 
rassed by its limited scope, when new thoughts 
mation of new words. Though there existed a 





conception or bore any meaning as a separate 
naturally led men to reflect upon the existing 





contributing, by inner changes, to the expression 


| which tends 


(Jur, 1892. 


‘portion, a syllable, of the synthesis their 


exclusive bearer, and raise it to the definiteness 
of a separate existence; while a small number 
of radices were sct apart as exponents of the 
more general and subjective relations of time 
and place, and then joined to the predicative 
root as bearers of qualities common alike to 
external phenomena. 

14. The most primitive pronominal roots in 
tive particles ka, #4 and pd. Kd expresses pro- 
gressive motion from a point (the ego, or thou 
or he) towards another; next, the act of 
“becoming” (“das Wer mn"), and the approxi- 
mation to the act or state of being, expressed by 
the root; or it signifies an action as occurrin; 





repeatedly or alternately with another action, 
at tated intervals. 

Kika | ki ka, (Karen) describing motion, 
attended with various twistings and bendings 
of the body; hence Ki, to twist, to screw ; ki 





to push or work one thing into 
another ; hence, kid, to press, to push; and kid, 
to attach one thing to another, having a flat 
or smooth surface; kd kit | kd kid, to cringe, 
crouch (i. ¢. working one’s self into favour with 
another, by humouring his fancies), 

Ré v5 | riri, imitative of scre ning, crying, 
in the excitement of play or fear; ki ri, 
one sharp, shrill ery; ka ri | ka ri, to cry ont 
now and then; ka ri | ka ri, screams and cries, 
here and there, arising froma multitude in a 








| State of panic. 


of accessory attributes, withowt a formal | 


The apprehension of the objective, individual 
properties, suggested the means of making u 


| and there, without accomplishing 


Lila | la la (Burmese, see Karen Ala ka | 
kla kla, above) to move backwards and forwards 
ka li | ka ld or kd lit | ka la || to rock a child 
in the arma, by way of fondli . 

Ka ya] ka yd (Burmese, from ye ya or 
yu yu | ya ya) with tender care and solicitude 
towards another, 

KG ro | ki ri (Burmese, to do in a loose and 
careless manner) ; working, to Appearance, here 
anything.* 





prefized. Double initiala ooour ohielly ie Kecic 7 
| Tejected all Gaal consonants, and lad coeenre fit has 


all consonants, and 
Pa (leo cha and 03) being | 
with the other consonant, 
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Ka came gradually to Sissi abareecans 
tense in Karen (as: #4 ka | kha la | kA 1a); the 
Amoy, Hokkien (as ka); place and motion, from 
or to, in Shan and Siamese (ki ndn, there, Ad 
nGk, outside of, Ai piin yonder); in Phaloung 
and Talaing also the ablative (4a* in na Aa? f4 
ngod ki, from that day onwards). 

15. Ta denotes continuance in a condition ; 
as in Karen pod td ga | ef of (4 ai si, that person 
continues a long time in an almost dying state. 
Mu | htt htt td Ata Ati, almost noon. Té isolates 
single actions or conditions out of several or 
different ones; it has then become the parti- 
cle of impersonification and individualization, 
assuming the function of a definite or indefinite 
article, converting predicatives into nominal 

Ka (Earen, antithetic roota do or Ai), to 
screen; chi $4 AB | chi 18/AK, t0\ tie up. some. 
thing for a screen; (4 Ag o sereen; fi in 
ite-extended form ta (Karen) is prefixed: to 
verbs to form separ or verbal nouns; 
it is also prefixed or affixed instead of a noun 
indefinite; it came to mean something, and 


finally a thing, subject, matter; a ‘one’ is 


likewise ti; compare Burmese ti sin | td kha; 
in fa phdn | td lé; and fd ag a numeral auxiliary 
eich ay nce tc man; Ahed td Aoung, a 
dog, one i 
16. Pa indicates the doing or causing of an 


action. In Karen it is interchangeable with 
Bi (ed, éa) and ta. 

Karen: pi ka | pa ka, to sheer away, aa in 
steering abont. Képa A | ké pa Ad, to twist or 
contort with an oblique or side motion. 

Burmese: pa ra’ & | pd rk, to be agitated, in 
a flurry; pa rik | pd rd, in the way of joking, 
with too much freedom or familiarity. 

Talaing : pa tei | pd tdk', to cause to increase ; 
pa ldm | pa ld't, to destroy, to spoil. 

To what extent these particles are used, 
especially in the illiterate tongues of Further 
India, is exemplified in Rev. Mr. Wade's Karen 
Dichonary (quarto 1842) beginning with the 
letter and, the particle £4, illustrating ita uses, 
in connection with verbs over 324 pages. 


17, By allotting the expression of the acces- — 


sories of time and place to a few particles, appli- 


demonstrative particles were then to it; 
thus kA iid, if analyzed, anneenie Ae if; Hereanein 


sishaineaoat ntti ine LANGUAGES, 
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cable alike to all roots, the vowelelement in the 
sidowiuid acer eapely scntenial foe the Speak 
tion of terms for new thoughts and knowledge. 
From the moment syllables began to be separated 
from syntheses by the conscious exercise of 
the: retrospective: and. aaslytionl power of the 
mind—the further development of the lan- 
guage depended in great part on the extent 
to io which pronominal particles succeeded, by 
attachment to separated roots, in overcoming 
their innate tendency to restore their former 
connection in a symbolising synthesis, or in 
a complex, phonetically resembling the former. 
In the latter case, they joined to “ phonetic 
couplets” which owed their origin not directly 
to symbolism, but to the tendency of the 
idiom, inherited from a previous phase of ita 
existence, towards that peculiar mode of utter- 
ance, which characterised symbolic synthesis. 
Wehave seen that Ad ri | 44 ri|is derived 
from ré ré|ri ri; o similar association of 
sound has been effected in Ad ri | Ad ri, or 
ka ri kd ri| kd rh kd v5. If two different 
actions or conditions are to be expressed in a 
couplet, the two predicative roots are joined 
upon the same principle. 
Ta ti, imitative of a heavy dull sound, pro- 
duced by the vehement contact with another 





| body; 4d ti | Ad ti, the same sound occurring 
repeatedly and at regular intervals ; 3 (origi- 
action expressed by the verb ; it also intensifies — 


nally the antithetic form of fii) to strike, to 
beat in such a manner as to raise marks 
or ridges; 4d ta | 44 to, to strike repeatedly 
80 as to produce the said sonnds, and to 
raise upon each stroke a mark on the body 

Thus innumerable new couplets were formed, 
as in Burmese : Adiwng | kd ting; Ad téung | da 
ydung; Ad tavk | ki yok; pa lim | pa twe; 
ié sum | da kAd; in Chinese: ten mo shwo | teen 
mo hing; chid"-soa" | chid*-hdt; chia" tade | 3 
tede ; chit” than | chig* bin. 

Roots in phonetic couplets were separated 
from each other only by one syllable, always 
sufficient to annul the innate bent of the pre- 


 dicative root towards regaining companionship 


with its former associates or othera similarly 
inclined. 


i genstically "iy oe on Sees el 
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18. Roots of predication or assertion—#o far | 


from being entities, sent astray in naked help- 
lessness and loneliness, with no influence beyond 
the boundaries of their own restricted self, to 
clothe as best they could their 
nudity with the tattersof pronominal roots, which 
gradually effected agglutination and finally 





synthesis—had in Indo-Chinese languages their | 


first being within the folds of synthesis, the truest 
reflex of nature and its first embodiment in 
utterance. The automatic recollection of this 
its original phase, continued in the numerous 
offapring of the primitive language ; and every 
monosy!lable still bears in its phonetic charac- 
ter the stamp of its former association. In 
some of the so-called monosyllaiic languages, 
the features alluded to in the preceding para- 
graphs have in part disappeared, either in the 
idiom of polite, high-flown conversation, or in 
the prose style of commentaries and translations. 
But it is a curious circumstance that the 


phonetic laws of symbolic syntheses or pho- ) 
peculiarity of Indo-Chinese languages: initial 
| consonants undergo changes directly and organi- 


netic couplets revive in full force in poetical 
effusions. We have already in § 6 alluded to 
the external character of couplets, and seen 
that their most salient feature consisted in the 
prosodial equipoise, maintained between the two 





members of acouplet; “the constituents of the | 


first member condition those of the second in 
the number of syllables, quantity and quality of 
vowels, accent and even tone.” The laws of 
prosody of popular poetry in Burmese, Talaing 
Khyen, Karen, Shan and Phaloung sre identi- 
cal with those obtaining in the primitive 
descriptive synthesis, In the following exam- 
ples, one promery put in brackets: Burmese: 
see Mahagitamedani kgam, vut i theingyee 
p.18: 
(ERT ina | hd ima) nage Te 

(gyan sé | gyan se) yue Me 

(Amo Ano) (2a0't Mta pyi | sav't hid pyi) 

(Ama And) sai't hta pyt 
p. 59 (lan lan) ze (Ahatng pan | thein than) we 

ague huing t@ (phyin phyan | édén dan) 

le huing id (myan myan) 

(lum Tum) lo Amaing 

(phyd lé | phyé pa) Awatng 

(bwe zaing | khwe yoing) te 
or in prose (Mahosadha vatthu, p. 6): 

(mi pun gyi | 1é pun to) thi, hed ld't yuk; (ta 

hlyap hlyap | 18 tein Mein), (& shein | & va) 
hning touk pa kun i. 
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OTe Gog tinged : 


Khyen poetry: (3 hang 14 y@) (md nes | 


(cik diin | ow’ diin'}), (a" gang | a* gang) nga 
(sdn cit | yé Anit, adn sit | yd hil) Ad 

wat zit ba hei, gang nga 

In toi (dung né@ | sun né) nd d 

Khuf ni, ap sim Gon hd | sik hond) bhui im. 
Karen prose: mé (pi si| pd Ad) ma ta ta 


(mi mi | me ge); pa ki leta ta (pu pu | me ge); 
(ma 6, i, ma 3) da & t& (kd ra ka re | ki va 


ka re) (yi yi) ta 4d 2@ Ble. 

Poetry, the modes of expressing thought and 
feeling, which are suitable to the imagination 
when excited or elevated, cannot in the lan- 
guages of Further India lay claim toa particular 
constructive or creative effort of the mind; 
language is concerned, in this instance com- 
pletely within the sphere of automatic re- 
collection of the original phase of the idiom 
employed. 

19. There remains to be mentioned another 


cally indicative of a variation in meaning. 
process is therefore also symbolic, and is in full 
force in Burmese and Ehyen, but has more or 
less lost its vitality in the other members of 
the family, though traces of its former opera- 
tion are found in all. 

Intransitive verbs are changed to transitive ; 
passive or neuter, to active or causative verbs 
by strengthening the initial consonant. 





khyd Amun, to break, to snap. 
Ahyan Ahyuan, to leave, to set aside, 
his tzauk, to ignite, 

pho pha, to Gill up. 
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phyek phyak, to deatroy. 

Amyop hmldt, to bury, submerge. 
Alan Amlot, to turn over. 
Amyng hmlung, to elevate. 

Ahewe kidk, to sever, detach. 


Shan : pan, to twist, twirl; phan, to press or 
knead with the hands or the body. 
In Amoy and Hokkien similar relations are 


expressed by changing the tenues to the tenues 
aspirate, 

In the preceding paragraphs we have con- 
sidered some of the most important features of 
Indo-Chinese ‘languages, with the view to 
determine further on, the influence of foreign, 
especially Aryan languages, upon the literary 
idioms of Further India.—(To be continued.) 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 141.) 


XVI. 

Having rewarded the various companions 
who had served him so well in his early days, 
Chinghiz Khan ‘oceeded to reorganize what 
may be described as his household troops. The 
details of this organization which follow are 
recorded in the Yuen-chao-pi-skt alone, and are 
too frequently obscure. According to this 
authority Chinghiz Khin, having distributed 
¢he various rewards as already described, said 

—“ Formerly I had only 80 men for the night- 
watch and 7) men in the body-guard, Sanban. 
Now inasmuch as heaven has willed that I 
should rule all peoples, let there be chosen 
10,000 men for my body-guard, Sanban, and as 
they will be attached to my person, let them be 
selected from the children of titled and free 
persons, and let active, tall, strong men be 
chosen. The son of the tisiadnik, millenarian 
or commander of 1,000 men shall bring with 
him one relative and 10 companions, the son of 
the sotnik, centurion or commander of 100 men 
must bring a relative and five companions, 
while the sons of a desiatnik, decurion, or 
commander of 10 men and other free-born 
people a relative and three companions each. 
The horses for the 10 companions of the son 
of the millenarian must be supplied by the 
men under his command aa well as the harness, 





and they must be equipped according to the | 


recent decree. Except in regard to things 
given by a man’s father or such things as he 
has earned himself, the horses for the com- 
panions of the son of the centurion, decurion, &e. 
will be furnished according to the former 
decree." Any millenarian, centurion or decurion 
who shall oppose this shall be punished, If 
any one who has been selected fails to take his 





place in the night-goard, he must be banishe , 
distant place andanother must Nedalectadl to take 
his place. Noone mast oppose any person who 
wishes toenter the guards.” The millenarians 
and centurions in accordance with the wish of 
Chinghiz made a conscription, and raised the 
number of the night-guards to 800. Chinghix 
ordered them to make it 1,000, and appointed 
Yekeneurinasfirst millenarian. The 400 picked 
archers were entrusted to Jelmi, Yesuntai, and 
Bugidai, The Sanban archers when on duty 
were divided into four sections or watches: 
the captain of the dirst was Yesuntai, of the 
second Bugidai, of the third Khorkhuda, and of 
the fourth Lablakha,—Yesuntai being put at 
the head of all four sections. 

Up to this time, Ogelecherbi, Boorchi's near- 
est relative, had commanded the body-guard, 
Sanhan. He was now given command of the 
first division of it, which was raised to 1,000 
strong. The second division of 1,000 was made 
over to Bukhe, the near relative of Mukhalibi, 
the third to Alchidai’s nearest relative, [lngaibi, 
the fourth to Dodaicherbi, the fifth to Dokhol- 
khn, the sixth to Chanai, the nearest relative of 


| Chorchedai, the seventh tc Akhutai, the nearest 


relative of Alchi. The eighth section of select 
braves was made over to Arkhaikhasar, In 
peaceful times these were Sanbans, but in war 
time they were the first braves. 

These eight divisions of 1,000 st:ung each, 
with the 2,000 archers, formed the full body 
of guards. Chinghiz declared they should in 
future form the centre of the army, i.¢. that 
section immediately commanded by the Khiin. 
He said further, the guard will be divided 
into four turna, of which Bukha shall command 


one, Alchidai a second, Dodaicherbi a third, 
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and Dokholkhu a fourth. He then appointed 
the order of the turns which were to be relieved 
every third night. The chief whose turn it 
was and who did not duly make his appearance 
was to receive 30 lashes; for a repetition of the 


offence 70 lashes, while if he shirked his duty — 


a third time he was to receive 37 lashes and be 
banished to a distant country. The commanders 
of the guard in relieving each other were to re- 
mindone another of this, the one whofailed todo 


wo was to be punished. The commanders of the | 
life-;uards could not punish offenders without 


first getting permission directly from Chinghiz 
Khan himself. “In case any of them commit 
a crime,” he says,“I am to be immediately 
informed, when he who ought to be beheaded 
shall have his head cut off, and he who ought 
to be lashed* shall be lashed. If any one 
punishes with Imsh or fist those under his 
eommand, he shall receive the same punigh- 
ment himself.” 

Chinghiz went on todeclare that each member 
of his life-guard, Sanban, was to be superior 
to every millenarian and his dependents to 
rank above centurions and decurions, and a 
millenarian who should venture to quarrel! and 
fight with a Sanban of the life-guard should 
be ponished. Addressing himself to the chiefs 
of the turns, he said, “ A Sandan consisting of 
archers and cooks entering on their duty shall 
employ themselves in the daytime with their 
proper duty as guards, and at sunset shall march 
out and hand over, the archers, their bow and 
arrows, and the cooks, their pots, to the night- 
guards. The following morning when warm 
wateris brought in, all shall enter again and busy 
themselves with their duties. At sunset the 
night-guards must arrest the persons they find 
walking to and fro or round about the tent, and 
must examine them on the following day. 
When the night-guard is relieved each fresh 
watch must give the countersign and then 
approach. The night-guard must niarch roond 
the tent at night and stand at the entrance. 
If any one enters, at night his head is to be 
broken and he is to be cut down. If any one 
comes on urgent business be must first speak 
to the night-guard and then enter with it. 
Tt is not lawfol for any one to walk or sit 
before or among the night-guards. Noone again 


* Bastinadoed 








selected from the might body-guards. 
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is to ask about the number, &c., of the guard- 
Any one who does this is to have his saddled 
horse and his dress taken from him.” It came 


about that one of his faithful friends Eljigidai 
having walked into the midst of the night- 
guards was in fact arrested. 


Addressing himself to the old body-guards, ée. 
Chinghiz said—*You the body-gnard of the 
night-guard have watched about my tent for 
the peace of my body and soul on rainy and 
snowy ni .hte as well as on clear nighta, and im 
times of tumult and strife with the enemy, In 
no important matter have you been lazy or 
careless. Through this it is that I have 
attained such a high position. I will now call 
this good and faithful night-gaard the old 
night-guard. The 70 Sanbans who have been 
commanded by Ogelecherbi I will call the great 
Sanban, the braves under Arkhaikhasar I will 
eall the old braves ; the archers of Yesuntai 


and others I will style the great archers. My 


body-guards are the selected men from 95,000. 
I order my descendants to look on these body- 
guards as ona monument of myself; to see 
carefully to their welfare; to avoid’ giving 
them dissatisfaction; to consider them as 
fortunate spirits.” He said further: “ The inner 
cherbis and herdsmen or shepherds* must be 
under the superintendence of the night body- 
guards. They must also look after the kibit- 
Kas, standards, provisions, ready-made food 


| and utensils. If they need anything, they 
must apply to the night-guards. Without 


their approval neither food nor clothes must. be 
given out, and when they are given ont, they 
nmust be the first to receive theirs, The body- 
guards must strictly watch those who enter 
and those who leave the tent. The doorkeepers 
must constantly stand at the doors. Inside 
the doors. two must always watch the wine 
stores. The watchmen of the camp mnat be 
In the 
great honts when a circle of men is made, and 
a space enclosed, they must also join, but half of 
them must remain with the kidithas of the 
hunters.”” 

Chinghiz further went on to say—" When I 
do not join in acampaign the night body-guard 
must remain with me. I will not permit them 
to go, for their duty is to constantly guard me. 


aie mee SE ie care Sete 
* i. ¢. the cherbis and shepherds bel Se ae 
Khia's household. ards belonging to Chinghis 
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In dhe hunt thy will follow ase, and Gay-aimet | | 


superintend the putting up of the kibitkas and 
other things. 

“One of the body-guards with Shigikhutukh 
will see to putting away and distributing 
dresses, armour, bows and arrows, and military 
arms. Another must look after nets and ropes. 
The body-guards with Cherbi must give ont 
the felts. While the camp ia being laid out 
the Sanban archers together with the archers 
of Yesuntai must be on the right side of the 
Tent, the braves of Arkhai in front of it, and the 
Sanban of Bukhi and the othera on the left. 
The night body-guards who look after the Tent 
and kibitkas must be near the Tent on both 
sides. All the Sanban of the life-guards and 
the domestics under the command of Dodai- 
cherbi must be constantly near the tent."* 

Such is the account preserved for us 
Yuan-ch'ao-yi-sht of the organization of Chin- 


guards. It shows what a life of adventure and 
difficulty that of the nomades of Central Asia is. 
How surprise and unexpected attack have to be 
guarded against at every turn, and what an 
array of precautions was deemed necessary by 
the great chief who had supplanted so many 
others, and who must have been surrounded 
by many jealous and envious peers, At the 
Kouriltai, at which this organization was per- 
fected, there was also apparently issued the code 
of laws which afterwards became so famous. 
The Jihan-kushai says that “in seccordance 
with the wishes of Chinghiz Ehin his laws 
and ordinances were written down in books, 
and the collection was known by the title Yasa- 
nameh-bozurg.”* Vasenf tells us that the word 
yasa in the language of Khuarezm® meant an 
order of the king.’ M. Quatrimere urges on the 
contrary that the word is of Mongol origin. 
The question of its Mongol or Turkish 
etymology was made the subject of a disens- 
sion by Von Hammer and Schmidt. The 
former quotes three Turkish dictionaries in 
which it occurs. In the Ferhengi Shuuri pub- 
lished at Constantinople we read “ Yasa in the 
language of the Khuarezminns means a royal 


* Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi 124-150. 

* i.e. Great law 5 Gurbedaiintn) Raihide? Adie: p- chai, 
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order, and was the name of Chinghiz Khin's 
collection of jaws.” In the Turkish dictionary 
Eehjetut-Lughat poblished at the same place, 
Yasak ia explained as a universal expression for 
a prohibition, while in the Jagatai dictionary 
published at Calcutta yasa is also glossed aa 
meaning & command or order." Schmidt, on 
the other hand, says the word is Mongol, and 


«that it ought to be written yassak, which means 
order, regulation or reform, In the modern 


pronunciation he says it is written drassak, y 
and «d being interchangeable letters at the 
beginning of Mongol words. It is derived, 
he says, from the verb yassakho or drassakho, to 
set in order, put right, whence alzo yaseal or 
draseal, a remedy for a disease, and Yassakchi 


| or Drassakchi, the title of several princes who 
| have been legislators; alsothe verb yaseaklakho 
in the 


or drassaklakho, to carry out the law or to 


| punish.” Tt seems to me-that in this case 
ghiz Khan's immediate dependents and of his | 


Schmidt has proved his point. Not only has he 
shewn that the word has a number of related 
forms in Mongol, but the term is still in use 
it would seem that like some other terms it 
passed into Turkish from Mongol. The term 
eventually acquired a much wider meaning, and 
included that of a penalty and also of a tax, 
As is well known, the tax exacted by the 
early Cossaks from the various Siberian tribes 
whom they conquered was termed yasaé. 
Yasa4 is the form of the word as given by the 


_ Armenian historian Vartan, who says that by 
this word the Tariars designated the institu. 


tions of Chinghiz Khin.*° Vassaf tells us the 
Mongols had another name besides yasa for 
which they™ call Tunjin, He adds that the 
meanmg of the word fanjin is “to be on one's 
guard."'* Schmidt declares there is no such word 
in Mongol.’ Another name by which the code 
of Chinghiz Khin was known according to Ibn 
Arabshah, was Tora ChinghizKkdnia. This word 
torel was also used by various authors in an ex- 
tended sense forany law or ordinance."* Schmidt 
would write it Tir, and explaing it as meaning 
government, administration, but this is clearly 





* Td. p. 60. 
™ Journ, Aviat, 5th Ber. XVI. p. 307. 
“i.e tho M 
ape oon cif, p. 183 and notes 2 and 3. 
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wrong, andasVon Hammer urges, “ the week is 


no doubt the Hebrew and Arabic Tora, original- 


ly meaning the Law of Moses, which has been | 


applied by the Musalman historians to the 
Mongal code. Timur's code was called Tusutat. 
Schmidt says fiseige and fisril mean, in 
Mongol, survey taxation.** In the Shajrat wl 
afrak we are told, that the ordera and regula- 
tions of Chinghiz were written in the Uighur 
character in the records called Siwh Ashob, 
and they were also called the great code of 

Let us now turn to the code itself. It 
had a very wide application. Makrizi tella 
us that it was known even in Egypt where 
many Mongols lived, some who had been bought 
as slaves, others carried off there as prisoners, 
while in some cases bodies of them had de- 
serted and joined the service of the Mamluk 
Sultans. These strangers took their Jaw and 
customs with them into Syrin and Egypt, and 
officiala were appointed to administer justice 
among them, Among them Makriat mentions 
the two amirs Arkatai and Itmesh, who were 
constantly consulted in regard to the Yara." 
Makrisi tells us further that when Chinghiz 


promulgated his code he had it engraved on — 
iron plates, while ArabshaA says that when it 


had been written. down in Mongol characters 
it was divided into several sections which were 
wrapped in silk, and ornamented with precious 
stones, and they were then put away among 
the archives. Makrizi tells he was informed 
by Abu Hashim ibn Bushan that he had seen 
a copy of the Yara inthe Madrasseh Mostan- 
sariet at Baghdad.'* 

The Yasa was the final court by which diffi- 
culties of all kinds arising in the Mongol polity 
were tried, and it waa treated in the varions 
Hordea as of supreme authority. It is very 
strange considering its reputation and renown 
that we should be so wanting in definite infor- 
mation a8 to its contents. The great historio- 
grapher Rashidu'd-din does not tell us what 
it contained. Makrizi in his account of Egypt 
has preserved some of fia enactments, and his 
notice is supposed to be the most valuable one 
extant. Mirkhavend has aleo preserved a 
number of ite clauses, but his narrative containg 


" Vin Hastie, Geach. der Gold, Horde, p. G0, 
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a smadiey of Siemzot Laws and of their customs, 
and is clearly not immediately derived from the 
Yaso. His notice is the basis of the account 
of the Yasa contained in Petis de la Croix's 


| history of Chinghiz Khin and im the notice of 


it in De Guignes’ history, while it has also 
been illustrated at greater length from the same 
source mainly by M. Langles in an article 
on Mirkhavend’s account of Chinghiz Khin, 
published in the 5th volume of the Notices ef 
Extraits des MSS, du Roi, In both these 


accounts as well as in that given by D'Ohsson 


the account of Mirkhavend is supplemented by 
extracts from Rubruquis, ete. and which are in 
several cases rather descriptions of manners 
than laws, and have no claim to belong to 
the Yaso. It was Von Hammer who in his 
case as in #0 many others introduced a method- 
ical treatment of the subject. He has gone 
through the varions authors who have left us 
materials for Mongol history, and collected the 


notices of enactments and lawa which they 
assign to the Yasa, thus laying under contribu- 


tion Jnveni, Bar Hebracus, Binaketi, Rashid- 
u'd-din, Vassaf, Makrizi, Mirkhavend, Khuan- 
demir Abulghazsi, the Mokademi or intro- 
duction to the Sherif Nameh, etec., ete. The 
notices these authors have preserved of the 
Yasa, Vou Hammer has classified and arranged. 
Tt will be understood that what follows, which 
is based largely on Von Hammer's analysia, 
ig to some extent conjectural as we have 
no actual transcript of the Yasa to go to. 
Nor must we sappose that in many cases 
Chinghiz Khim was the author and originator 
of the regulations. In many cases he no doubt 
merely embodied and set in orderly fashion the 
matured experience and the long-established 
customs of his people, and gave express autho. 
rity to the old common law of the steppes. 
Before IT turn to Von Hammer's analysis, 
whieh I shall supplement from other quartera, 
I will quote — passage from an author ap. 
parently overlooked on this occasion hy 
him, namely, Haji Ehalfa, an extract from 
whose Jihan Nama is given by Langles, who 
reports that by the Yara it was forbidden on 
pain of death for any one to assume the posi- 


tion of Khakan or Grand Khin until he had 
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been first elected to the post in a general 
kuriltai or assembly of the princes, generals, 
etc. who should elect to the post the wisest and 
most prudent member of the family. If a 
ruler was deposed he was to be confined with 
all his relatives and people in a fortress where 


they were to be supplied with all they needed, — 


but no one was to have any communication 
hereditary," and when the Khakan died the 


heads of the seven principal tribes were to— 


repair in white robes as a sign of mourning to 
the house of the chief minister. After the 
customary prayer the new Khakan was to be 
summoned and placed ona piece of black felt 
in the midst of the house, and was to be then 
eternal being, of which he himself was the 
shadow, That he should reign in accordance 
with the divine will, so that he might be yet 
more exalted in the next world than in this, 
while if he bebaved ill he might be reduced to 
the possession of the piece of felt he then sat 
spon. After the installation the assistants were 
to put away their mourning and to put on red 
robes, Each one was to have an aigrette in his 
cap, and the chief magistrate waa to put the 
crown on his head and on that of his wife, who 
was to have honours paid to her as he himself 





had. After this the various grandecs, etc. etc., 


were to approach and prostrate themselves 
three times, and kiss his fect, and to give him 
presents, consisting of nine objects of each kind."° 
Von Hammer divides the contents of the Yasa 
under four heads:—I. Laws involving the 
penalty of death. IJ. Laws relating to war 
and the mode of carrying it on. II. Laws 
relating to the family and honsehold mannge- 
ment. IV. Laws inculcating certain virtues. 
V. Laws about various forbidden things, 

I. The penalty of death was inflicted for—l, 
adultery (in which a man caught flagrant 
delicto might be at once put to death); 2, 





sodomy ; 3, robbery; 4, manslanghter, in which | 
the penalty of blood could be commuted for a— 


money payment, which according to the Shayrat 
wl atrak and Mirkhavend was 4) golden 
balisbes in the case of a Mongol who was killed, 
Be ae re 


ie, inthe sense whore a man's brothers sae- 
ceed in turn to one another, and it is not till they 
are all oxhanvted that his sons claim ‘ 

-™ Langles, op. cit., pp. 26 and 207 

" i, a. strategy. 
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while a Chinese was only valoed at the same 
price asa donkey; 5, false witness; 6, sorcery; 
7, harbouring or giving food or drink to a 
runaway-slave or not retarning him to his 
master when met with ; 8, failing to pick up and 
restore to a companion in arms in battle any 
weapon or other thing he might have lost; 
9, losing or squandering for the third time the 
capital entrusted to any one; 10, interfering 
in @ stroggle between two champions or 
wrestlers to help either of them; 11, desertion 
or mutiny; 12 and 13, micturating into live 
ashes or into water; 14, killing animals in the 
Mussalman fashion by cutting their throats 
instead of in the prescribed way by laying them 


on their backs, tying their legs together, slitting 


open their bellies, and then tearing ont or 
squeezing their hearts till they died. Pallas tells 
us this custom still prevails with the Kalmoks 
who attribute its introduction to Chinghiz 
Khin. Those guilty of offences punished by 
death were condacted veiled before the Khins 
families were extirpated. 

TL. ‘The regolations relating to war and the 
means for carrying it on fell into several heads 
as—the mode of carrying onwar;"* discipline— 
and tactics ; training by means of hunting ; the 
facilitating of the rapid conveyance of intelli- 
gence by means of the State post, cic. War 
was to be prosecuted withont any consideration 
or regard for the property or life of the enemy. 
As Abulghazi tells os the army wns divided into 
bodies of 10,000 men,™ each commanded by a fn. 
wan aghaesi.” These-livisions wereagain divided 
intoregiments of 1,000 men, each commanded by 
hezarehs or Mine-bashis,** these into companies 
of 100 commanded by Sadés or Yuz-bashis,™* 
these into sections of 50 commanded by penjes 
or ith bashis,™ and these into sections of 1() 
men commanded by Dthés or On bashis, i, ¢. 
decurions. It was forbidden to attach any of 
these subordinate sections to any other than its 
owndivision. Any officer thus migrating to an- 
other section.or one receiving him was to be put 
to death, while each officer with his men wasonly 
to receive from his immediate superior the com- 

omanbashi, The greatest atten- 
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tion was to be paid to exercising the troops in all 


kinds of warlikeoperations, archery, the manage- | 


ment of horses, ete, The stnetest discipline was 
to be exacted and the most implicit obedience. 
A son disobeying or shewing disrespect to his 
father, a younger brother to an older one, a wife 
towards her husband, a man to his father-in- 
law was to be pumshed. The soldiers were to 
be trained to undergo severe hardships, so that 
they might be like hungry wolves and not 
effeminate like fat dogs, nor was a man to enter 
the army till he was 20. Noone was to begin 


to pillage till the commander issued his onlers, | 
after which a simple soldier bad the same pri- | 


Vilege as an officer, and kept any booty he took 
on paying the dues to the Khan's officials. 

The commander was to be most solicitousabout 
the needs of his men and to see they provided 
themselves not merely with arms such as bows, 
arrows and hatchets, swords, helmeta and 
armour, but also all the hinges 
the work of the camp, as sieves, awls, files, 
and even needles and thread. These were 
to be given out of the magazines before a 
returned again afterwards. While o man was 
absent on-a campaign his wife was to till bis 
fields, to look after his business and to send him 
the proceeds. ~The formula for summoning a 
country to submit or a town to surrender 








A 


to be short and. to the purpose.—“If you do | 


not submit, who knows what will happen ? God 
alone knows." Thecitizens of a town which did 
not submit but had to be stormed were to be 
mercilessly slaughtered. Peace was not to be 
mode with any people till it had completely 
submitted. When a nation was conquered a 
tithe of its agriccltural produce, cattle and even 
of its inbabitants, was to be taken as a tax. If a 
commander had to be punished, however great 
he might be, the order was to be taken by a 
single messenger. If he had orders to take his 


ebuld not save him. Mirkhavend contrasts | 


this with the case of other rolers who often 
found themselves opposed by slaves they had 
bought, and who although they might not own 
wouldobey. Whendeath was not the punishment 
for an offence it was generally the bastinado, 


from vhich even princes were not to be exempt. | 
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one in which the figure seven occurred aa 


7, 17, 27, 37, and so on to 700. Von Hammer 
says the number of strokes varied from 3 to 77- 
This cudgelling was generally inflicted for 
petty thefts, but it might be compounded for 


by paying nine times the value of the thing 


stolen. Every man had todo some work for the 
State. If he did not go to the wars he had to 
devote a certain number of days annually to 
public works and one day a week to the imme- 
diate service of the Khin. Post stations and 
relays of horses were to be planted on the 
various routes for the convenience of envoys, 
couriers, and those employed om various State 
commissions and duties, and special enactments 
were made as to the number of horses to be 
supplied, etc. ete. Those travelling on public 
duties were not only to be provided with horses, 


| bot abo to have their food and other require- 


ments supplied. Hunting was to be deemed a 
school for war, and it was therefore ordered 
that in the winter there should be great hunts 
organized in which the army should take 
part properly arrayed with its right and 
left wing and a centre. A vast breadth of 
country, sometimes an extent of twenty miles, 
was to be enclosed by the hunters who should 
draw nearer and nearer one another until they 
formed a circuit with their arms and knees 
touching to prevent the game escaping. Those 
permitting animals toeseape were to be punish- 
ed, a8 were those who allowed the ranks or 


circle to be broken. When the circle was thus 


formed, the Ehiin was first to enter himself with 
the princes of the blood, and his intimates, 
When they hed hunted for a while they retired 
to a hill, whence they watched, first the officers, 
and lastly the soldiers, Eventually, that there 
might be a chance of some game in succwoding 
seasons, at a certain stage, some old men were 
to go through the performance of soliciting the 
lives of the remaining animals, which were 
accordingly spared and allowed to go free, 

III. The domestic and household regulations 
of the Fasa, so far as We can recover them, were 
a8 follows: a man bad to purchase his wife, nor 
was he permitted to marry any one to whom 
he was related in the first or second degree, but 
he might marry two sisters, Polygamy Was per- 
mitted and the free use of female slaves. The 
children of the latter were deemed legitimate. 
but were to take precedence after those born 


Jur, 1882.) 






of a man's wives. Two families were allowed 


to unite although they had no living children. 
It wns sufficient that one had had a son and 
the other a daughter, although both were dead ; 


the contract of marriage was drawn up and the | 


ceremony gone through in their names, when, 
although dead, they were deemed to be married, 
and the two families allied together by mar- 
riage. This custom, says De la Croix, is still in 
use among the Tartars at this day, but super- 
stition has added more circumatances to it. 
They throw the contract of marriage into the 
fire, after having drawn some figures on it to 
represent the persons pretended to be so 





married, and some forms of beasts, and are per- — 


snaded that all this is carried by the smoke to 
their children who thereupon marry in the other 
world. The youngest son was deemed his 
father’s substitute or proxy, the herdsman of his 
flocks, the maintainer of the family in case his 


brothers should perish in war. The author of | 


the Jihan Kushai says the youngest of the 
princes was called Ulugh Noyan, ¢ ¢. the 
great prince. The former ts a Turkish, and the 
latter a Mongol, word, which makes it appear 
that there has been some mistake in the title. 
Women were treated by the Mongols with 


great consideration, “It is a rule of the Mongol | 


Yoea," says Vassaf, “that in the wildest dis- 
orders, the women are to be treated with the 
yreatest attention and consideration, and no 
harm is to be done them.” Ifthe ruler was 
pleased with any woman, her husband was to 
surrender her, and she was to pass into his 
harem. The mother of the prince was to have 
the position of regent. The successor to the 
throne was to be the son of the princess of 
noblest descent; the wet-nurse of the prince 
was not to be visited by her husband, while 
she was giving suck to the child. Mongols 


married their daughters to those of lower rank | 


than themselves. 

IV. The four cardiaal virtues enjoined by 
the Mongol law were—tolerance, hospitality, 
simplicity in manners and speech, and lastly, 
says Von Hammer, o devotion to filth ! 
All religibns without any preference were 
tolerated, and the ministers of all creeds, as 
well as doctors, the poor, the learned, and those 
of renowned piety or dervishes, those who sam- 

a ei aa a 
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moned peopl ta wrayeht i. @. hid erteta alae those 
who washed the dead were to be exempted 
from the payment of all taxes. 
Hospitality was strictly enjoined. Any one 
passing when a meal was being eaten was to 
be asked to join. The host was to taste the 
Bas tee his guest, even if a prince. This 
was doubtless to remove the suspicion that the 
food was poisoned. The guest must always 
have the back bone os the tit bit. No one was 
permitted to sit down unless invited to do so, 
nor was any one to eat more than his neighbour. 
The greatest simplicity and plainness were to 
be used in conversation. Every one, even the 
Khan, was to be eddressed merely by his name. 
Chinghiz Khiin forbade the use of pompous 


| titles, inflated sentences and flourishes, and a 


secretary who, in spite of the rule, indulged in 
such inflated forms when addressing the ruler of 
Syria, paid for his rhetoric with his life. Von 
Hammer has very strangely described unclean- 
liness as one of the Mongol virtues, Here 
Schmidt certainly has the best of him. No 
doubt some of the rules he enjoined did not 
tend to promote cleanliness, but certainly a 
mere love of dirt wis not their rawon dere. 
The real reason for these rules was the fear of 
offending the elements by polluting them, 


were ordered not to wash their clothes, but to 


wear them until they dropt off or wore out. It 
was forbidden to pot hand or foot in water. 
Von Hammer, notwithstanding his untenable 
prohibitions and injunctions of the Mongol 
code with other similar regulations. As the 
Pythagorean was forbidden to micturate towards 
the sun converso ad golem vuliw non mingen- 
dum,*? so were the Mongols forbidden on pain 
of death to do the samo into water or live 
ashes ;“ as the Pythagoreans were fortndden to 
rake a fire, ignem gladio non fodiendum,”* and 


to step across ‘or over balance or steel yard, 


stalerem non transiliendum,™ so were the 
Mongols forbidden to step over a fire, a table 
or a platter. As the former were forbidden 
to eat the heart, cor non edendum, so were the 
latter originally forbidden to eat an animal's 
blood and entrails, although this prohibition 
was as afterwards removed. sie 


- Vou Hammer, op. cil., P= 19, notes 3-7. 
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It was forbidden to wash cooking or domestic | access to the ruler. The will of the Khan was 


ntensila in water. Pallas tells us this prohibi- — 


tion still prevails among the Kalmuks, who 
always clean these articles with a piece of felt 
or dried grass." Carpini tells as the Mongols 
would not touch fire with a knife or take their 
food with the same instrument out of a kettle, 
or strike with a hatchet near afire. To break 
these rules was to bring misfortune or to canse 
itto thunder, and the meaning of the prohibition 
was no doubt, as in other cases, a dread of offend- 
ing the elements. 

It is probable that the well-known purifica- 
tions enjoined upon strangers before admission 
to the Khiin's presence by passing them between 
two fires and the prohibition to tread on the piece 
of wood forming the threshold of the tent or 
yiert, and upon which the curtain dropped when 
it was closed, were also contained in the Yasa, 
The strict exercise of justice was enjoined 
everywhere, as was the free interchange of 
commodities and trade. No one was to touch 


the goods of a dead man. When a man | 


died without heirs, his widow and his pro- 
perty were not to go to the Khin, but to 
the servant of the deceased, while cach person 
had to set apart from his flocks annually 
horses, sheep, milk and wool forthe ruler. An- 
nually at the new year all the young maidens 
and boys were to be brought before the Khakan, 


and soldicrs for his army. The Terkhans were 
alone privileged persons. They were to be free 
from all imposts, and always to have free 





to be supreme everywhere.” 

The foregoing account of the Yasa is mainly 
based on Von Hammer's account, with which 
I have incorporated such notices as I could 
find elsewhere which may be reasonably attri- 
buted tothe great Code. Those who wish to 
study the laws which at present govern the 


Eastern Mongols would do well to refer to 


Hyacinthe's work on Mongolia, in the German 


translation of which by Borg (pp. 320-426) will 
be found a very elaborate account of the current 


laws and institutions of Mongolia. A more 
interesting collection of laws was published by 
Pallas in his well known work entitled Sam- 
lungen Historiecher Nachrichten, etc., vol. I. p. 
195, ete. Here will be found a very interesting 
series of enactments drawn up at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, and assented to by 
the various principal chiefs of the Mongols and 

Kalmuks, twenty-six in number, as well as the 
special enactments published by the famous 
Kalmuk chief Galdan, by a special commission of 


six leading Buddhist monks, etc. In addition to 


these Pallas, op. cif. pp. 193-4, refers to a very 
old law book, #aachin Bichitk. Of this he had 
not been able to get a copy, nor were its 
enactments in force, but he had heard of 
several of them which were curious, and of 
which he quotes some, but there is no reason 
to suppose that any of them have been derived 
from the great Yosa, or are indeed to be attri- 
buted to so carly adate as that of Chinghiz 
Khin. 


FISH-CURING AT THE MALDIVES. 
BY H. C. P. BELL, C.0.8. 


The fish canght in the sens encircling tho | 


Atols of the Maldive archipelago are classed — 
by the natives broadly into two chief kinds :— 





Sithhalese eall gal mdlu, and bears the same 
literal meaning, viz., ‘rock fish ;’ such are :— 





Maldive, Sumhalese 
thai mas, Tambuwdé, 
Farutoli maz, Sildwi, 
Hiharu mas, Kopperd, 
* Sal. Hist Nach. 1, p13. naa . 8 
Airad, pp 00-0) B Barish, 144 ron. Syr-pp, AsO and ASL 
; "Notices et Extraits des MSS. 


Sth ser. tome XVI. 7 


du Roi. tome V, p. 205 ete.; D'Ohason, vol, 1, pp. 40 


418; De la Croix, Hist, of Genghis Khan, pp. 


Bnt among the Maldivians faru mas would 
seem to comprehend also the larger kinds, such 


| as ‘seir-fish' (M. digu mas, 5. tord)—Cybiom 
(i.) Foru mas. This term includes what the | 


(Scomber, Jinn.) guttatum—and ‘sharks’ (M. 
miyart, S.mdrd). These fish are of a soft, oily 
nature, unadapted for curing, only edible when 

Gi.) The real “ Maldive fish” (M. Kalubili 
mas, vulgarly komboli mas, 8. wmbala kada) of 
the Ceylon and Indian markets are chiefly 


pa Ah Saar Ra at es ape bc 
Bee Tad. And: vol. VILL. p. 821, . Notes and and Queries,” 


ir. D. Fer 
Madaliyic L. de Doyen" would cer ni paw 
ae tat y mash” from the if Boalt 
of Kacell)" poo, wad maa’ Bah." we domes 
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bonito (8. balayd)—Secomber Pelamis, Linn.— | 
though two or three more species are similarly | 


cured, ¢.g. M. godd (? S. ¢fawalld); M. kannel | 


(S. 
flesh of these fish is tough, dark and not 
very palatable, and—especially kelawalld and 


balaya—spoken of by the Sinhalese as gintyam, 


‘heating.’ Atone season of the year a large 
number of these balay’ or bonitos are caught 


off the south-west coast of thia island, and | 


irom the fishery the village of Balapitiya (‘the 
hamlet of the balayd'), on the sea board, 
twenty-three miles north of Pointde Galle, has 
derived its name.* 

The details of the Aalubili mas curing in- 
dustry—the staple export of the Maldive 
Islands—are extremely simple. 

After the fish are brought on shore a portion 
is sold whilst fresh, and the remainder treated 
as follows. The entrails (M. gohoru, 5. boku) 
and the lower part of the belly (M. badu, 5. 
bada wata) are extracted, the head and tail cut 
off and thrown away, the fish split up, and the 
spine bone removed. The two slices are then 
divided in one of two ways :— 

i. If into two pieces (i.e. four pieces in all) 
they are known generally as himiti mas—ench 


individual piece as gadu—and all four together | 


as mahké or emmas (‘one fish’). 





This plan of cutting the bonito is said to 
have originated in an island named Himiti 
(? Nilandu Atol.) 

ii. If the two slices are divided into four 
strips with a transverse cut across the front of 
the fish thus :— 
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the pieces have separate names and are valued 


differently — 
a.a. the pieces along the back and belly, called 
gadu pias; 


b. b. those along the middle of the side, ealled 

mod a mas | 

¢.¢. that between the head and the enda of 

a. a. and b, b., called kird mas. 

Gadu mas, 20 called becanse they aro supposed 
to be the best pieces ;* medu (S. meda) mas be- 
cause they are fram the centre ; bird maa, be- 
cause these pieces are weighed (M. hirang, 5. 
kiranavi ‘to weigh’), and not counted in selling. 

The march of civilization has introduced 
modern weights (ewts. qrs. and Ibs.) into the 
Maldives, but until recently the different 
pieces of Maldive fish had a relative value to 
one another, Thus:—4 pieces medu mas = 2 


| gadw mas (of the same fish); 8 gadu mas=7 


pieces Ainiti mast :—hird mas, a8 above said, 
being valued against their weight of gad 

When the fish have been divided into the 
usual number of pieces, these are washed with 
salt water; then thrown into a caldron or 
chatty of boiling salt water, and allowed to 
remain for a few minutes only, to prevent 
the flesh becoming too soft. It is said to be 


| from the first. On being taken ont they are 


placed on the wattle loft or shelf (M. mehi, 8. 
messa) above tho fire. There they are left 
three or four days till well blackened and 


| dried, after which, if necessary, they are 
exposed to the sun to be finished. 


Thus dried they are, as is well known, of 


| the appearance and consistency of blocks of 
| wood. 


he 


5 


Fish-curing is carried on at the Maldives all 
the year round, but chiefly in the dry season 
from January to July. The same process 
obtains throughout the group, and it is curious 
to note that it has remained unchanged since 


| Pyrard’s day (4.p. 1602—1607).* “The fiah,” 
| says he, “which is canght in this manner, is 





| called in their language by the general term 

| PEE deat when eek 
nt oe eke 
* P, Pyrard do Laval five yours of captivity in 

| fullest extant. The extracts are from the odition of 


dito. 
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‘ comnbo ily wasee ‘aca thay ire nities: They 
cook them in salt water, and then dry them by 
the fire on clayes so thoroughly that when dry 
they keep fora very long time. It ia in this 
commodity they carry on so extensive a traffic, 
not only among themselves but they even supply 
the rest of India, where this article 1s in great 
request” (p. 138). And agnin (p. 141): “The 
fish which are found on the banks or lagoons 
of the Atols are called in the Maldive language 
‘ pharemasse’ [M. fart: mas] that is to say, ‘rock 
fish,’ because ‘phare’ is a ‘bank’ or ‘shelf of 
rock,’ § masse’ is ‘fish.’ The other kind which 
is caught in the high (open) sea is called, as 
] have already aaid, ‘combolly masse,’ that is to 
way ‘black fish” It is in this that they have so 
large a trade, and with which they supply all 
the consta of the Continent. It is cooked. in 
salt water and dried, for it is not otherwise 
silted, although sometimes they salt some of 
it, yet it remains alwaya in the brine until 
wanted.* But it is not this that they export 


or send away. As there is no salt made at the 
Miildives, that of which they make use comes 
from the coast of Malabar, and it would not 
suffice for so large a quantity of fish as is daily 
caught for the supply of the inhabitants as well 
asfortrade. For, in truth, I believe there is no 
place throughout Indias, nor elsewhere, where 
the fishery is richer and more plentiful.” 

Two and « half centuries earlier the Arab 
traveller Ibn Batita (A, D. 1344) also wrote 
of this fishery:—‘'The food of the natives 
consists of a fish like the /yrotn, which they 
call kowld al mds. Its flesh in red; it bas no 
grease, but its smell resembles that of mutton. 
When canght at the fishery, each fish is cut up 
into four pieces, and then slightly cooked. It is 
then placed in baskets of coco leaves and sus- 
pended in the smoke, It is eaten when per- 
fectly dry. From this country it is exported to 


India, China, and Yaman. It ia called koulb 


al mds." (A. Gray, translating ‘Voyages d' Ibn 
Patouwiah,” Tome 40; Paris, 1879). 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SIMHALESE GRAMMAR: 
BY DE, E. MULLER. 


The Simhalese language, whatever degree of | 


reliance we may place in the historical traditions 
of the people who spoke it, was certainly severed 


from Indian soil more than two centuries before | 


the reign of the Emperor Adokn, that is to say, 
at the Intest 450 8. c. Whatever direct re- 
Intions therefore we find between the language 
of Ceylon and the vernaculars of India, will 
be highly interesting as throwing some light 


ou the real rostic speech of India, as opposed | 


to the language of the learned at so remote a 
period, 


‘i.e. “the fish blood’ and “salt fish" occasionally 
Fes acho into Ceylon, called by the Maldiviana rhs 
hakurw (lit. * fish wager’), This consists of the broth in 
which the bonito has been bailed, to which odd sera 
are added from time to time, tho whole after two or three 
days being again boiled down toa gelatinous syrup con: 

for Goldschmidt’s 





The Simbalese, according to their own narra- 
tive (Mahdw, p. 43 ff), emigrated from a small 
kingdom called Lila, situated in, or adjacent 
to, Magadha. The correctness of this we need 
not doubt, not because I am of opinion that 
more faith onght to be placed in the legends of 
the Simbalese than of other Hindus, but because 
I can see no reason whatever why they should 
choose a small and insignificant kingdom as the 
native country of their ancestors.” 

We may therefore attempt to state how far 
this tradition is borne out or confuted respec- 

, Lassen (Ind. Alterth. vol. II, p. 105) identifies Lila 


me oe Tali | ujurit), The whole context 
ahAtc, however ahews that this cannot be meant. 


King Nidanka Malla, 6 nine of Killings, who hoe left 
| many inecriptions in ta of Ceylon, was born 

in = city Si which he main rae a Bo 

wan pst the : latter ve ptt ha vKilings, a ‘not unlikely 


Badia dove: at the Aryan conqucrom of lo o 

Fo ueanted toon! Thin iseue alse ta ba the cpacicn rf 
Burnout (echerchen eur Ay Geographie Ancienne df 

as he iden flea Lila’ with HRidhi—* ie 

an Bena aprne qui #'otond wur la rive 

lela rvibee 1 ougli, ha los districts de 

la cot then most 

et Se Seep et 

howntury B.C. perieey sc Sth Gey 6 Sb Siti hg: 

; Rnalens Mave, thmiesectiy the 

on have w 

iy Soomiinn ae for the lower castes, they do 

hh ‘Dravidians, but resemble the Veddaa. 
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tively by the facts derived from a comparison 
of the langonges of Magadha and Ceylon. 
Various dialects have been assigned to Magadha. 
Pali we may no longer take into consideration 
us ite different origin has been proved. (Wester- 

gaard and Kuhn take Pili to be the language of 
U jj eni, but Oldenberg (Vinayapifaka, Introd. 

p. 54) thinks that i its original home was in 
the kingdoms of and Kalinga.) There 
remain. three dialeota which bear the name of 
Magadha, viz. the dialects in which some of 
Afgoka's ediotsare written, the dramatic Ma ga- 
dhi, and the language of the sacred books of the 
Jainn sect. 

The investigation of the dramatic Ma gad hi 
has presented no slight difficulties, on account 
of the apparent preservation of an ancient 
phonetic condition long left behind by coatem- 
porary dialects and even by the dialects spoken 
in the time of Adoka. I allude here to the 
substitution of sf for ft and sith (Hemachandra, 
TV, 289) and of st for sth and rth (Hemachandra, 
IV, 290). If we had only sf for sith, and sf for 
sth, the conclusion would be most natural that 
these combinations were the immediate successors 
of the corresponding ones found in Sanskrit, 
but that ¢f also stands for f/, and ef for rth alters 
the case. I believe the Skt. sigh had first 

changed, as in all Prikrits, into fA, and subse- 
quently lost the aspiration, rth into ti and 
##. It was to avoid the difficult pronunciation 
of a double consonant that, in Migadhi, the first 
of them was changed into a sibilant, and thos 
titta = tirtha becomes tista, conf. nirastiya * dis- 
interested’ (inser. of Shahbizgarhi, in Cunning- 
ham, Reports, vol. Lp. 78). Alta, arlha — asia, 
palia = pasta, sulla, sushi = sath ; éuttide, 
susthita = dustide, &e. It is not easy to account 
for sk <= keh in preksh and dchakeh, Hem. IV, 
9297, but as this change is limited to these two 
verbs and the precedent of asibilant being put 
before ahard consonant was given in the case of 


dentals, it may very well also be regarded as 
secondary. Sah Fe CNA ORE IV, 205) is the 





The possibility doladina 4o-ascounk Bet alt tines 
changes by an antipathy to aspiration, which 
would have become hardened and put before 
the consonant; but then there is ¢f which has no 

Quite different from this artificial language 1 
the Ma gadhi of the Jaina sect, or, as itis now 
generally called, the Jaina Prikrit. The only 
point in which both agree is the termination 
¢ of the nom. sing. in the first declension (Hem. 
IV, 287), and this termination is alsoto be found 
in Asoka's inscriptions (not only in the nom. 
sing. but wherever the corresponding Sanskrit 
form terminates in as, for instance [djine = 
réjnah, ldjdne = raéjdnah and in Simbalese), 
whereas the Pali preserves the ancient o of the 
Sanskrit, The principal peculiarities of the 
Jainn Prikrit are the change of a single 
consonant in the middle of a word into y (Hem. 
I, 177) which is the last stage before the drop- 
ping of the consonant as found in other Prikrits, 
the change of initial y to j and of yy to jj, the 
change of aspirates toh, (See my Beitrage sur 
Grammatik dex Jaina-prékrit, p. 12.) 

The name of Ardhamigadhi, by which 


the Prikrit grammarians call this language, 
does not help us in finding ont its position 


amongst the Prikrits, for it was applied to 
different dialects at different periods, as may be 
seen from Hem. IV, 287, Comment. We can 
however fix its position between the Pili and 
M ig¢adh1 of the inscriptions on one side and 
the MahdraAshtri on the other. 

I now proceed to give a small comparative 
table of Maigadhi and Simhalese words and 


| grammatical forms, and then to point ont some 


such difference as must have existed between 
the two languages before the departure of the 
Sitnhalese from India. 


Magadht. 

Adoka. Dramatic. Jaina. Sitihalese. 
nom. @ do. do, do. 
loo.” do. sisi hi 
twphe (Kern Agoka 102) do. tubbha, tubbhe (Hem. ITT, 90) topt | 
puluea (Mann. I, 69) pulva pure kKamma (Hem. I, 57) pera, pura 

purawa (Hom, TV, 323) in 

Saurasent 
kalia (Hem. TV, 302) pagijjhiya (Hom. IV, 216) kariya 
kadua (Hem. IV, 272) kottu (Hem. I, 164) kotu 
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Aboka. Dramatic. Jaina, Sirihalese. 
kule kata Mig. (Hem. TV, 290) kada (Hem I, 206) kala . 
efeali vlsa, (Hem. IV, 423) Apabbr. cleat wieits 
kapp kappijjai = khandyate kapanawd 
in Apabhr, (Hem. IV, 357) | 
kalewi do. (Hem, IV, 287) karenti (Kalp. p. 95) keremi 
dlosind (Bhag. 415) dé. 
nedhana (Bhag. 185.) tahan. 
pad (Mrichchh. 30) wad (Niray. 5) waelenated 
duvddasa duvdlasa (Kalp.) dolusa 
dakhdmi dakinawd 
datthws dudu 
athidya aetn attha ataya 
chiehtha chidtd (Sour chilfha)  chitthiliae sitinawd 
vathi (vadhdyisanti waeds 
Cunn, I, 70) | 
paralayérum paraticha Saur. (Hem. IV,  pavattay (Kalp. 130) . pawatinawd 
26-4) 
ddisa, tddisa eliga (ddida, Hem. IV, 299) eleaa 
mada (mrita) mada in maddf (Kalp. 92, Bhag. mala 
195); madayam (Hem. I. 206) 
khdhisi, khddum, (Mrichchh,  khdi, (Varar. VIII, 27, Hem. #anawd 
123, khdi#éam. 129) TV, 225) 
gada (Mrichehh. 10) gaya giya: 
ay agani, Das. gint 
fista (but tha Hem. 1,104) — tittha tote 
gona (Mrichchh. 99, 100, ete.) gona 
dbila (Mrichehh, 163) ambila aembul 


The dramatic Magudhi already shews a tend- 
ency to change aspirated into unaspirated con- 
sonants, on the other hand there seems to be 
a beginning in Simhalese of changing r into /, 
which is the rule in all the Magadhi dialects. 

The Simhaleso have two I's ([and /) but 
the cerebral | does not appear in the most 
ancient inscriptions, and I have reason to be- 
lieve it was called into beingon Ceylonsoil. Cere- 
brals (#, d, r, ) are changed into the cerebral | ; 
there are few exceptions to this rule, but notably 
several where we find r in Sanskrit. These I 
believe are due to a Magadhi origin ; this change 


must have begun when the Simhalese left India, — 


and afterwards have been given up again by 
them. I give here gali, gala = giri; chatalisa 
later safalisa (always written with f in imscrip- 
tions) and mala, a younger brother = hwmdra, 
malu(Situlp. Report, XXV, p. 7) but malanuwan 


S.M. A. 27; Hihila 5. B. M. A. 1 ilmaso = 


In the face of these facts I believe we have 
the less reason to doubt the correctness of the 
safely assume Simbalese to have its nearest 


relation in the dialect of Magadhs. The princi- 
pal pecoliarities of the Sitnhalese language are 
the shortening of the long vowels, the elision 


| and insertion of nasals, the change of the as- 


pirates and of the palatals (j to d, ch tos) and 
the method of expressing double or assimilated 
consonanta by simple ones. For the short- 
ening of long vowels we find instances in 
Agoka’s inscriptions, viz. asvazeru at Dhanli, 
Jang. Cunningham I, 92; paltbhasayiram in 
the Edict of Delhi No. II]; tit = kirfi, Cunn. 
I, 180; earira = dorira, Conn. 98, and in the 
Jaina Prik., for instance gahira = gambifra, 
gahiya = grihita, dyariya = dchdrya, taiya = 
triffya, etc. Concerning the nasals we must 
distinguish two periods. The period of the 
oldest inscriptions destroyed the nasals in a 
nexus oF the nasalized vowels, just in the same 
way as it destroyed the long vowels, so that we 
only find short vowels and simple consonants, 
for instance afa/i=anfara, Hab, 3; chatalisa 
= chatedrihéal, Hab. 4; saga = satgha, Hab. 6. 
=ambasthala, Hab. 7 ; wisiti = vithiati, 
Hab.9 ; chada=narchda Hab. 10; pacha = 
pacha, Tiss. 8; abatara = abhyantara, Tiss. 6. 
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Most of these nasals were never reinstalled 
in their places, so that the greater part of the 
examples mentioned have still pot the same 
shape at the present day (pas = pancha ; hatalis 
=chatalisa; wisit=vnidati; aetula = atali) ; 
but Inter on, the inclination of the language 
totally changed and was very much in favour of 
a nexus; in that way, not only were nnasals 


tetrad batons’ single consonants to. form 2 | 


group, but consonants also after nasals to sup- 
port them (see below). Of the first process we 
find analogies in Pali, Prakrit and Gipsy, but 
the second seems to be a peculiarity of the 
Sinhalese. So also is the change of the aspi- 
rates, especially of dh to j, for the change of 


chh to « we find an analogy in Prakrit pus= 


proachh, Hala, Hem. IV, 105, Simhalesepihinated, 
in Gipsy,—(Mikl. Beiirdge sur kenninies der 
#igeuner mundarten, I, II, 17,)and commonly in 
Marithi (Beames, I, 218), Of the change of ch 
tos I canonly addnceone example, viz. pansdswd- 
ea (85th year) in thé inscription of king Aira 
Mahimeghavihana at Khandagiri, Cunn. I. 98." 
Another peculiarity of the Simhalese is the 
farther change of ksh, ch and chA to A after it has 
passed throughs. Kv is aleochanged to hin Jaina 
Simhalees, 
1 adiya =athri,a foot, footstep, edi fect. Bat. 
Comm. to Guts 60. 
2 kakiyanawd pring a NS en 


& goda (Jainapr. gadda, Bhag. 216) Hem, I, 35. 
6 jita (J.P. dhtlyd, Hem. IL, 126)... 0. ae 
7 tika, tikiri . ak a cea " aaa 
§ dada = liryak =a a —- vr, i: 
9 bade (3. M. B. 18)... ier Pe eae = 
10 watura att ve wile a be - 
11 velo .. Ga a a in on aie 


12 Adnawd ‘to plough,’ hasa ‘agriculture’=éasya, 
Pili, eavza Amb. <A, 36. soskara, Aaskara 
cultivator. 

13 kalembanawd to stir, to agitate, kalatanawd to 
agitate, to stir about water,Gult. 407, 432, 442. 

14 mdlu ‘fish’ . _ ons ss a8 = 

15 widuliya ... “lk reals Su:es bed ee 





Prikr. ddhina =< dakshina, seha = éaiksha, sam- 
pehei = samprekshate, pehuna, euhuna; but the 
corresponding Pili forma, sekha, apekhd, pekhuna, 
sukhuma—shew us that this has not passed 
ines s, In Simbhalesethe transition is from keh 

to ché, s, and finally to 4, or to direct, as kA does 
not exist; in Jaina Prikritit passes to £A and i, 
or to chi, which is not subject to any more trans- 
formation (see E. M. J. P. p. 9, 40). 

Simbalese sanda = kehana corresponds to 
Jaina Prikrit chhana; Sinh. dakunu to J. P. 
ddhina, &c, Sometimes we find both forms of 
the same word in Simbalese, as for instance pas 
= paksha, Amb. A. 14, but pak, Amb, A. 4, 
wak, Amb, A. 45, 58. 

For the change of j tod we find an analogy 
in Pili, Migadhi, and Jaina Prak. (see below), 
and the change of ch to d passing through j, as 
can be proved by the form ja for cha (at present 
ad), which occurs frequently in ancient inscrip- 
tions, for instance at Kaikiwa: Wadhachelahata 
ju bikasagahata ja dina (Rep. I, p. 3). 

Here may be added some instances of concord- 
ance between Sithalese and the Indian Ver- 
naculars (including Gipsy) different from 
Sanskrit :— 

Indian Vernaculars, 
H. G. edi, P. eda M. id, B. edi, * heel’ (Beames I, 134). 


H. kasatend (Beames IT, 31). 
H. kdpanem. 
H. guru, Gipsy gurue, gurf, Mar. guriim cow, 

bullock or buffalo. 
H. gddd, Boames I, 356; Mahir. gadda, Hem. 
_ jf or jhia (Beames I, 192). 

H. fuka, a piece, etc. (Beames IT, 120). 

H. tedhd, M. tedd " ‘ crooked,’ Beamea I, 350. 
peta, ete. from pinda, (comp. Mrichchh. 112). 
bddala (Beames I, 145). 

I, 237). 
Be. Or. chdea (Beames I, 210). 


Prakrit, kallavide, Muir. II, 29,comp. Skt. kalila, 
kalusha (aku). 

Hindi macheAAl(, Muir II, 20. 

Prikrit viggull, Var. IV, 26, vijjuld, Hem. IT, 173 
viyyulid (Creat 27, Bi) Mar. bijali; Gaz. 2 
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Binshalese. 
16 ware . is a sia on ane 
17 kat al Pre) =m 


18 taram, latima—sine, balk, "quantity, tosesnre. 
19 eaela, publicity, soclakaranawd, = e publi 
2) gond,* bullock’ 1 «ss 


21 haehaera Mald. bera ‘ out’ . a = 


We now proceed to examine the development 
of the Simbalese language from the earliest 
times (first centuries of the Christian era) down 
to the present day. 1 need hardly remark that 
this paper does not pretend to exhaust the sub- 


ject, as this would require much more time than | 
I can spare at present, and also a larger amount | com 


of material to work from than I have got at my 
disposal now. I will however try to shew the 
features which the language has adopted in the 
different stages it has gone through, and to give 
a history at least of those words which can be 
traced back to an early period. My examples 
facie oi A.D. are all taken from 








* List of Books 
_Beames 1, Th ppadtpikt rai Grammar of the 
an ‘Loewe maser by John Beamea, 
Vols T, ‘Te, 1 


E Mg T. He tame ee Grammatik des 


Jaina 
Gray—The Maldive Islands by G Journal of the 
Te Aine , Vol, X, page 1 178 


Hila.—Weber, aiekagy ial des Hila, Leipsig, 
as vt an Prdkrit- 





Shy —Kicren =H, Kern, Over de Jaartelling 

a aap ! crane en da | khen van Afoka. 
M: h. 1.—Mahdswanso, phen p's Colombo, 1597. 
Miki. — 


er die Sunderte nud a die Wan- 
derunjgen zur Seoeuaae uropa's, Wien, ] 

Nim,—Nimd 
Niray. —Nire 


8. Sella Liini Sandese, od. by W. C, Macready, 
FB Bidath Sengartees 
Task of Tauerithons. 
A.—Isecurrtiows neronr 400, a. D. 


L— =Aistenteibras . Millers Bop XI, p. 5, and 
Ind. Ant. vol. IX, p. 12. 


3—Binpetens, Ma one IL, 190, ped, and 


4.—Eriylwa wn tank, E, Miller's Rep. TI, 1990, p. 8, and 
Ind. Ant. vol, IX, p. 270. 


hess? eis 
tg Ant. vol 
1b.— a wihire, E 


em 
| Ind, Ant. vol. VI, 


See eee of by Dr. &. Warren, 





(BP Irae 
| XI. -9,.and Ind. Ant vol. VI, p. ‘nr ee Jour. C 


Indian Vernaculars. 

Prikrit vara. 

Pashto kadai, » young donkey (Trumpp- 56). 

tarai, Hem. 1V, 86, Mabér. fara ‘it is possible.’ 

Sindhi solanu ‘to divulge.’ Trumpp. 8. Gr. 263. 

Mig. gona (Mrichchh. 99, 109, and passim). Her. 
IT, 174. 

Mig. bithila, (Mrichchh, 48,and Edict V,Cunn. p- 
72,) Pali and Prikrit bahira (Hem. IT, 140. Ke. 
$2,) and commos in modern vernaculars. 

a few inscriptions, as no other literary remains 

exist for this period. Between the 4th and 9th 

centuries we have not even inscriptions, and se 
this period must be left out of consideration alto- 
gether, After the 9th century the inscriptions 
are more numerous, and in the 13th century was 
posed the first grammatical book in 

Simhalese, viz. the Sidal-Sangardwa, which was 

followed by several aire dr as the 

Kavyaiekara, Guttila, The language of 

these, however, has cae | influenced tom great 

extent by the pandits, and cannot be considered 
as a real vernacular dialect like that of the in- 
scriptions. I give below* a list of all the in- 


Gajabihn's inser. at the 








"s inser. ot Mihintale. 
at Tiseamabirime, E. Miller's 
Be og Ant. vol. WIT, , i 
FP. eg a Rep. No. XI, 
+ P- 


and Ind. dnt. vol. 1X, E. Muller's Rep. IT, 1880, p.3, 
a uu FT Tiseamobsrima, 


tulpawihfra, E. Miller's XXV, p. 7, and 
Ind. Moa ps P 





Pt anise 0. A. 361. B14, and 
— E. : 
ae ob a a 


B.—IS8CRIPTIONS FROM THE STH TO THE 
1Sra CextTveEr. 


L=— Whew a Weietata. 
2.—Ambasthala, AI (Amb.) Jour. C. A. 8. 1D, 


Actaowiragollacwa, P. Goldschmidt's | 
9 ae vol. VI, p. 3%; Jour. C. A.B. 1809 o St 
E. 
an ne vol VILL, p63 Miller's Rep. XXV,p.4, and Ind. 
's inscription at e180 I.) 


(ramslated by by Armour, ( 
—Fllawaews 
ar 4 


Jur, 1882.) 
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scriptions mentioned in the text, referring to the 
places where they have been published, and also 
of the other books of reference which I have 
principally used. 

The original Simhalese alphabet consists only 
of the three short vowels a, i, «, and also ¢ 
and o, the original quantity of which I cannot 
ascertain, Consonants: &, g,ch,j, 44, 0, #,4,%, 
p,b, m,y,7, 5, #,andh. Wesee the Simhalose 
had given up r, /, ai, au (like allthe vernaculars), 
the aspirates, # and a, é and sh and amusvdra. 
Besides they knew neither double nor compound 
consonants and no viréma, as all words end in 


(a) VOWEL STSTEM. 
‘Yhe simplicity of the Simhalese vowel system 


the vowels took place from two reasons: (1) 
contraction, (2) accent. In the 4th century 
we find bdya brother for datiya. 1 have met with 
very few long vowels before that time, thongh 
they appear occasionally, either from a desire of 
the inscriber to improve the language imitating 
Pali and Sanskrit or by irregular longation, 
Tatsamas as cdpi, ydku for ydgu, and others, of 
course are found with their proper quantities, and 
we also find occasionally Gémini or Devdnapiya, 
and the like. Later contractions are, to give & 
few instances—lénu for Iuhunu = laguna, gind 
= gokarna (called the elk in Ceylon), séra = 
chatear, sv (panaes) 54 P. P. 4, winisa = wind 
chaya P. P. 23, péya = prasdda, L, V. K, rala 
honorific form radala, master, lord, husband, 
i. e.raja and affix la, génawd for gahanawé, 
to smear, to daub, plaster, Sanskrit ghrish, Sindhi 
gahanu to rub, Trampp. 2, 64. 

Mé in whnaessd = madhu-makshikd ‘ a bee,’ 
mf = madhika, Amb. A, 50; and mipaeni = 





7.—Nidianka Malla's inscription on the four pillars | 
near Rankot D P : GF oh phos Devids, 


Jour. R.A. 8, 1874, p- 164. , 
§.—Nisianks Malla's inscription called © a at 
a fow lines 


Fete a Ep tahant Fat net ol, UE 
bi , ie " : i nit. Lh pe 
327; translated by Acie te Neylon Almanac ; 


9.—Inginimiti euler’ s Rep. IL 1880 p. 5, and 


Ind. Ant, vol. EX, p. 271. (Ing.) t | 
10.—Kassapa V. inscripti at Mihintale (K-, M.) B. 

Mallor’s Rep, XXV, p. 4, and Ind. Ant. vol. VUI, p. = 
L1.—Inecription at ola rene. 

Abhayawacw now in Colombo (L. V. EK.) FP. Gold- 

schmidt's Rep. XI. p. 13, and Ind. Ant, vol. xP 328. 
13.—Mahikals P : idt's Rep. XI, p. 8, 






and Ind. Ant. rol. VI, p. 323; Jour. C. A. 5. 1579, p. 22 


1é.— , E. Miller's Rep. TI, 1500, p. 4, 
and Ind. Ant. vol. IX 270, #71 (Mavil) 


ae aie iat sori (Mii }, seo Goldachmidt’ rl 
nae ri tea tad. ant. vol. VE p 808 
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madhupéntyam ; miyd D. I. 10 = mishika,* a 
rat ;’ wyd,‘ a white ant’ D, I. 10, probably from 
Pili upachibd (Skt. upajtka ?) through moahiya 
wahiya; wi paddy = vrili; mila * pestle’ = 
mushala ; piya ‘day of the new and full moon,’ 
for pohoya = uposatha; bi for bodhi, boya, the 
Bodhi tree; gctni, g@nu for gachaenu, a woman 
== grihint ; mida for hamuda, muhuda, samudra ; 
digaba for dhdtugarbha* ; anure = anuripa, 
Amb. A, 42; dkaemiya = Gdikarmika, Amb. 
A, 20, B, 3; dw — dbhita, ib. A, 15, 50, 53; 
paha waesi = prdsddawdsi, Amb. B, 26; pa = 


patra, Amb. B, 20, 29 ; ledaru = lekhadhdraka, 
| Amb. B, 43; lekam = lekhakarma, Amb. A. 


25; dd = jdta, Mayil. A, 15; dd == dhélu, 
Wandar. 9, R. D. 20; sai = salira P. P. B; 
di = duhité, Gp. B, 3; mambo, P. P. 32; 


| nimi = nirmifa, P. P. 29; aiwanawd = nine, 


niwi, P. P. 4; niwami, P. P. 3; niwii, P. P. 
P. A. 19; dé =jétaka, Kévy, XIII, 33; dé = 
dima, K. J. 308 ; pamad = pramdda, P. P. 19; 
pamok = prdtimoksha, P. P. 19. 

The force of accent we observe in bohd (ma) 
much = bahu; asiwa, 80 Gp. C, 2, 104, 7, 
antwa 90; in verbal nouns like gaelima (from 
galanawi) gal., etc., older senim, sifim 10th 
century, still older palisatarikama for prati- 
savkskdrifakarma. The lengthening of the final 
vowel in animates asd in minisd, I believe, to be 
doe to a former termination in ak, affix ke, 
now used to indicate indefinition in inanimates. 
In modern Indian vernaculars, too, we find @ os 
a masculine termination, comp. Beames, Comp. 
Gram., vol. II, p- 160. A further important 


addition to the vowel system was made by the 


two characters peouliar to Simbalese a¢ and its 
lengthened form 44, They are not found in the 
4th centary, but are firmly established in the 
——— a 


16.—Parikramabihu's inscription at the Galwihira 
Poionnaruwa (P. P.) Leet lines published in P. Gold- 
schmidt's Rep. XI, p. 11,) and Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 338. 
17.—Niéianka Malla's imacription aot Polonnaruwa 
(P. P. P.) Rhys Davids, Jour. K. A. 5. 1874, p. 100. 
16.—Nistanks Malla's ee at the Ruaowaeli 
Deathe Oe. i) Aenean yt Davids, Jour. R. 4. 
19.—Sihasa Malla’s inscription at Polonnaruwa (8. M.) 
vida, Jour. R. A. 8. 1674, p. 336. 
,—Siri Sanjgrabo's inscription at Mihintale (5. B. M.} 
— aye ft ele Ind. Ant, vol. [X, p. 


21.—Wa « inscription at . BIE. 





Miller's Rep. 11, 1880, p. 5, and Ind. Ant. vol. EX, p. 272. 
‘s inseriptio andarth 


2, -Niaianka M tion at Wan thhra 

hale i Miller's Ee ey b. 5, and Ind. Vint. rol. 

ea. Inscription at Wewelketiyn (Wewelk.) 
Parikramabéhu' i 


Oe, yliia"s neve ont Me Polannaruws we_ 
socasionslly thia is probably an artiftcial 
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Sth—about the interval I am unsble to judge, 
yet though not written they may have been 
pronounced long previously. 

Mr. Beames (Comp. Gram., vol. I, p, 141 ) 
has the following interesting note :—“ The 
Bengali language as actonlly spoken by all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, differs 
in many respects from the language as written 
in books, especially is this noticeable in the 
treatment of the vowel d which, in colloquial 
usage, is frequently, (in fact almost universally,) 
corrupted into ¢«.” Now, this is exactly the 
sound of the Sithalese az, and as the Simhalese 
probably came from a part of Bengal, they might 
have brought this sound with them. There is 
another reason to suppose that these sounds are 
older than the invention of thecharacters proper to 
thom. The Simbhalese waddranawd is a corrupt- 
ed tategma from Pali avadAdrefi; the verbal 
noun at present isteaed@ruma, alder waeiéruma. 
Now, in an inscription of the second or third 
century A.D. at Badagiriya we find wajeriyi 
‘he declares’ —i.e. ¢ used to express the sound 
@, which is a modification of a. 

Ae commonly Appeara as modified from a 
through the influence of #. Instances are— 

Kaela, jangle = kdshfa or kalila or khila: kaelum 
= knti, K. J. 67; porwcastae, Gp. C. 20, payaele 





Gp. C, 21; yaeta, P. P. 19, 23, but yata Amb. A, 34, | 


39; kaegn = dkompita, quake, 8. S. 57; hocsa = 
kachehha 8, 5.53; yaela=ydla P. P. 60; gactena= 
ghashtena, Kdvy. XTII, 51; yoedigama—ydichita®, 
Mah. II, 210; gachootu = ghershava 8, 8. 57; gaep— 
golbha, Gutt, 200; laegum P. P. 38, from leginawel ; 
saeda = chande, Gp. A,8, Ndm. 242; goerchom = 
garhya S. §. 35; aefa = asthi; aetd = hostin os 
in defurehera, Inser. of Mahindo IIT at Mihintale; 
aéngilla = anguli Gp. B, 15; aeti, older afi = aati; 


aedahili, Gull, 478, aedahillax, haedahili, Kioy. 11, | ' 
| later perahara, 5, M. A. 31, and paerachaen, Amb. 


$9, from adahanawd; naeti, nati =ndati; aembul; = 
Skt.dmla, Pili embile or ambilla, ag in Ambillapa- 


dera, Mah. Il. 49; eewidinawd, paswidinmed, 4/ | = 
A, 3, Dd. lL. 27, Ran. D. 2; sade: = difgtri, 5. s 


wraj ; cepa = adhipali, Amb. A, 2, Gp. A, 6; a = 
akshi P. P. A. 31; hackiri=barkatikd, Pali kakkdri, 
Jdi. IT, 105 (Beames’ Comp. Gr., vol. I, p. 130); bae- 
hilia piece, bit = tarala a mouthful, Amb. B, 48, 
comp, sakkeebili 8. 8,35, kaebali, Niim. 38; haemaati, 
kaemati D. I. 16, 8. M. B. 31; I, ete,, wish = kdma 
+asti: aclenawd = dit, acli = dleyaka, Amb. B, 13; 
kaemiyd = Pih kommito ; aep—amhe Ing. B. 14; 
dachaewili, P. P. 39, Ndm. 70, modern dancilla 
from 4/dah; gaefa = grantha, gaol = ganirt. 
(comp. Beames’ Comp. Gr. vol. I, p. 336); 


Mahak. C. Ab. 373, Gutt. 114; gaella Amb. B, | 


48; gaeima from galanawd, ./gal.; dacka from 
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 naemali, naemacti = ndmanaati ‘ called’ ; 
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dakinawd, 4/drié, P. P. passim; daeli, daello = 
jedla; naegenawd, cans. naginawd torise «/lawgh ; 
T 
dravya Amb. A, 25; nackaeti, Amb. B, 40, 8.8: 57, 
Ab. 347; naehae contracted né = nahi; nacpiya, 
Amb. B, 32= endpita; naeliya = ndli Amb. B, 1, 
13, naeed from nasanaed, Amb, A, 93; rackindwo—= 
rakkhandyaka, Amb. B, 17; raekiya = rekthake, 
Amb, B, 18; daegaa = ddge, Amb. B, 52; maeniyan 
=mdid, Mah. B, Gp. B, 16; paen, water, mi + 


 paenf, bee honey =pdnfyam ; pachenmed, to ripen, 


*/ pach ; baemma, from bandinmed, Nim. 245; 
bachaeri, Amb. A, 22, P. P. 49: (Mald bera ont’, Pali 
Gipsy @rri, Mikl. VII, 14, raemed P. P. 35, but 
runed, risi, desire, P. P. 49, Amb. A, 6, of. 


myrilttkd ; masdiyd = mandiéka ; maenik—= mdnikya, 
R. D. A. 18; maedahat 8. 8, 20, mod. mendahat, 
Gp. C. 5; maeda = madhya; mace = mani §. &. 
14; macnaewi = mana dpa and aeti. 5. M. B, 25, 
L. V.E. C.; massed = makshild; anaengi, Ruanw, 
23 = anargha; pacssa = padchima, Wandar. 15; 
mackwed, 4/mrakeh, 8. M. B. 28; rackao, Abhay. 
A. 15, raeya = rdiri, 8. M. A. 15; mod ras; was 


== bhdla Mah. A.; waeriya Mah. 0. Mayil. B, 7, 


Ing. C. 6; [kam] maeli, lazy, indolent, from «/ mlai 
either through a participle identical with Pali 
mildna, or more probably formed from a Sirhhalese 
verb now lost ; wacsi = wisf P,P, P..A. 19, 8. M. 
A. 2); woeli = wilukd, RB. D. 2; wépdra == 
rydpdra, 8. B.M. B.3; panacs = panchdéat, P. P. 4, 
but pands Wewelk. 18; raejna = rasdna old rajiné 
for rdjit; raela (Mald. rdula) = iahar$, comp. 
Beames Comp, Gr.,vol. I, p. 13]; rase=riifi ; eackam 
dankd, Gp. B. 14; saepat = sampatti, Gp. 0, 17, 


| 24, Ndm. 203; dae = ddira, sickle; waeliya, 
Wick = varti, vartitd, Amb. B, 35, A, 49; reaedd, 


hacmma, P.P. 25, (7); wacla = valli (comp. Beames* 
Comp, Gr. vol. I, p. 136); poerachaer, Mahak 


B, 29, Magulaewa Amb. B, 54; udacet 2 wdwaesi 
= uddhewawisera, Amb. A, Hi, manuwdeara, Amb. 


43; seel = jdaira, D, 1. 4; faendahea = sandhyd ; 
eocla (Selu S. 8. 21) = afrika, hacta = shashsy 

hacttaéwa = septati; haeliya = Pili chdti; kaota 
= kshatriya, Amb. A, I; facti aya, ‘ royal taxes,’ 
Dambol Inscr. 9, more modern fel, Gp. A, 16; 
kala, multitude; pacti = paetia side per- 
haps identical with Eranian pakhia (sec Lassen, 
Ind, Alt. vol. I, p. 552, Trumpp. Pashto Gr . 3); 
paen= praskandha kota, K. J. 65, cf. paenti, Gp. A, 
10; fact = tant, Nam. 74, Kdey. 1X, 72. daep = 
dorpa, §. 8. 57; saemaenga = samangi, Amb, A, 
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P.; aeka = ofifa, Amb. A, 51, Nam. 230; aetul = 
antara; dachit, = danfakdshtd, Amb. A, 10, comp. 
dachaeti, Abhid, 442, daowatukd, Kdvy. IX, 57 
and mod. Sithh. daswifu; faen = sthdna; gaem = 
grania ; haenda (handand 104, 14) = dcehhddana 
Amb, A, 10, P. P. 31, K. J. 61; aedura = dchdrya 
Amb. B, 39, 44; kaenda old kanda, Amb. A, 12 = 
Skt. kdnda; haomaendas =dmdrjana Amb. B, 52, 
cf, aemada, Kdoy. X, 101, Ndm. 253; haeriyae, 
Amb, A, 25, 68; kaeroeou, Amb, A, 48, Eaeraewiyes 
Amb. A, 33, 37, kaeraa Amb. A, 46, kaeracyehi 
Amb. A, 4, kaepiyas Amb. A, 5) (ae is the termi- 
nation of theinfinitive in the insor. at Ambasthala, 
comp. J. C. A. &., 1880, p.7); baendas Amb. A, 44; 
baelae Amb. A, 38; 
Amb. B, 28; gaemburu Amb. A, 52; daaduru 
mm serpent Kdvy. X, 118; waelum or waoetup 
* Pali wutti; paena = praéna, Ndm. 60; 
da (saman) RB. D. 1.29; Nam. 127 = jdti; daen 
= iddnim, L. V.E.C. 8 M. A. 12; ndémin = 
ndmud, Mah. B; ndéwa = odwd, §.M.A.20. 
_ The influence of ¢ or a cerebral is observable 
in waefenawd, of a (or e)in sactapenawa (satapa 
Parkkvaieablle’s That: at Pollon. 31). rere 
(12th century, now yafa) already Kadvy. IX 
27=adhastét, Pali heifhd, Sindh! hethé, the 
modification of a (or ¢) seems due to a preceding 
y. In other cases again a nasal seems to have 
effected thechange, as panues, fifty(12th century), 
old papasa, now panaha, panas; deiga —afiga, 
tats.; saekoya = danka, tats. ; saedol — chandd- 
la, poetical; saepata, saepa, corrupted tats. ; 
baema, eyebrow (comp. Beamea’ Comp. Gr., vol. 
II, p. 55,) Pali bhamu, for bAwma, Prik. bhumd, 
Zend brvat. of. J. P. bhamuha and bhamaya, Hem. 
Il, 167, Vararnchi IV, 33. There are still other 


instances which I do not know how to explain, | 


as raewula, ‘beard’ (émaéru, perhaps through 
masura, mahwru, maru, raemu, racwu-Fla); 
daela= jdla; waerada, older wardj, tats, = 
apardidha. At the end of a word we find ae 
changing with @ a dull sound (like w in ‘but’) 
as mae, ma (older mi) corroborative particle, 
kofae, kota, orig. sotw, and so often. 


Aéis either a modification of d, or sprang | 
from contraction. Of the first process we find — 
| =mdea, Amb. A, 4, 56; mas = mdmea * flesh,’ 
| Gipsy mas, Miki. 


instances in numerous tatsamas as waedd@ruma 
(verbal noun of wadaranawd) ; sesira = ddstra ; 
baegin, Amb. A, 52, beya = bhdga; pdla 
Amb. B, 30, Wandartipa 14 = pdli, measure, 
old tate.; safeanaya = deanna; eafntiya = 
wind. Comiinstion ‘fia ae, and other vowels 


in wadya, ‘adze," probably for wahiya = ofa; 
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haeeae Amb. A, 11; gaemin., | 
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batnd = bhdgineya; raé night for raeya (Inecr. 
13th cent.)=rdiri. Genuine Simbhalese instances 
are baé, Amb, A, 5, from se tinge 5 bhatind, 
Inacr. of Dhauli), batiya, a brot . 
Ad for ey we find in laénan Py lekhaka 
safya (now sdya) for seya; cheya = chaifya; 
dad for deya = dravya, Ruan. D.17; aé for ay 
in maémyan for maya ‘mother’ ; saéma, ‘ all’ for 
safruma = sarva, comp. Hindi sdrd, Beames, 
Comp, @r,, vol. IL, p. 25; Mah. B.; aé for ya in 
the tatsama faégi, fafgga — tydga. 

Ae foriin paelanda P.P.P.A.8, Kévy. X, 
180 = Pali pilandhana ; foe a in. pasdabune = 





| pradakeshina Rank. 3; baénae 8. M.A. 28. de 


for # in waent = guna, for instance mewaeni, 
8. M. B. 15, J.C,.4. 8., 1880, p. 1 In the 
dialect we find still sey = chaitya, leya, le 


| (daru) = lekha(dhdraka), while the contem- 
| poraneons instription of Mal tines 





tiaewa (J. 0. 
A. &. 1879, p. 23) has saé and laénan, but also 
mahale. Aleyaka we find in the inscription of 
Siri Sanga Bo at Mihintale. So we find deya 
= dravya, Rank. D. 9, 5. M. B. 27, bot daéd 
Rank. D. 17. 

Shortening of long vowels (cf. anwaseyu in 
the inser. of Dhauli and Jangada, Cunningham 
I, 92, palibhasayisan, edict of Delhi, No, IIT) 
ia very frequent. I give -_ the following 
instances from the inscri: 

Kari = Karteha, cont, buried, Eloon. I, 101; Amb, 
A, 82; awasa = dwdsa, Amb. A, 15, Ndm. 259 ,; 





= kdraka Amb. A, 47; kala= kdla, Amb. B, 56; 
| kasa, Amb. B, 58, and kaha, Amb. A, 42, =: kaskdya 
S. 8.32; gom = grdma, Amb. A, 50, Mah. “a fan 
| == ethdna, Amb. A, 19; tanafuru P. P. P. 

A 


7 


taenae, Amb. A, 28; tal = idle, Amb. A, 6&0, Wa 
136; der = ddru, Amb. B, 23, 24; dasa = 
Amb. A, 41, 45, Gipsy daa, Miki. VII, 42; dum 
= dhdima, Amb..A, 97, Ab. 304; peniigtepee 
Amb. B, 15; pamanw = pamdna Amb. A, 46, 
MahA HRatmala L.V.E.B.; pahayamin = pravhe: 
yamdna, Amb. A, 3; peraworu = pilrpords 
Amb. A, 25; mal = mdid, Amb. B, 3; mas 


3 


He 


VIII, 12; wiahawar = mahd- 
pdra, Amb, B, 54, Report XXV, p. 4; raj = rdji 
L.V.K.A, Amb. A,1, Gipsy raj, Mikl. VIII, , 
maharajun, Gp. A, 5; hit = Mrti, Ndm. 61, of. it 
in Agokn’s edicts, Cunning. I, 80; abarana = 
dbherana, Amb. A, 13; arak=drakehd Amb. A, 
$2, $8, Ruan. D, 90; kapwra=karptira, Rank. D, 
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24; kaluwoel = kdlyam, Ab. 302, Ndm. 132, BR. 
D. 25; dan = ddna, Ell. P, A. 18, Gp. B, 23; daru 
= ddraka; diw = defpa, Actaviragollaews ; duru 
= déra, L. V.K. C. Gipsy dur, Mikl. VII, 48; 


duruld = diirt-krited, Niéé. M. Inscr. at Polonn. A, 


13; nam = ndma, Mah. B; pura=piirea, Mah. A; 
pahana = pdshdna, Abhay. A, 12; biju, = ofa 


R. D. 17; madhuka = madhtika, Kong. D. 4, (mi 
at Amb. A, 50); easun = ddeona, P. P.P.15; diwi | 


= jtvita, Gp. B, 6, P. P. 4; padhan = pradhdna; 


P. P. 47; puramin, Gp. A, 7; paeili (7) ascetic, | 


P. P. 38; baw = bhdva, P, P. 43; worada, P. P. 
BO, Ch. I. 15, (corrupt tate. to Sithh. boruwa); 
param ae pariah B P.1; purd = pursted P. P. 1; 
sitouru = chicura, Amb. B, 16, P. P. 36; samas = 
samdea, &. 5. 5,P, P. 23; katara = kantdra, Gp. 
A, 9, Nam. 99; akmon = dkramanam, Gutt. os; 
asa — déd, 8.8. 14; ama = dana, KE. J. 70, Gutt. 


75: daa = édeana; ahora = dhdra, P. P. 26; | 


ghas = dkdéa, Gp. A, 7; iewru = Cévara, Gp. A, 
6; kana = kina, Gp. B, 4; gima, P. P. 2. A. 10: 


tart = tdra,S, M. A. 13, older turae, Mahal ; dana 


= jdnu; dimuf = diptimal, K. J. 51, dilet, K. J. 
44: diwakuru = dfpankara, 8. 8.51; sahara = 
Pali nahdrn, Skt. endys ; nil = nila in nilmini, Gp. 
B, 4, and nilaba, Kdvy. KX, 220; waradaedla = 
wdqurdjdla, Pali vdkard ; wahan = Pi updhena 
J.P. wedhane, Bhag. 185, Mald. faewang. 

The two diphthongs of the Sanskrit a1, aw, 
have always passed into « and 0, not as in 
Prikrit, occasionally into ai aw. 








Ris changed first into a: tatiya = trifiya (1st to | 


4th cent. a.p.) Sanur, and Mig. also taiya; efiga, 
horn = ériiga, (comp. Beames’ Comp. Gr., vol. I, 
p. 161); fana ‘grass’ (Beames, u. s. vol. I, p. 160): 
badinawd ‘to fry,’ 4/ bhrijj; kala= pila. Amb. A, 
14, 51; walaad, bear = vana and richehha; gannd 
passim and gamod, P. P., 21; gatwwan = grihtia- 
du, Amb. B, 57; gat=grihita, Mayil. A, 17; wat 
= watta, Skt. eriffa, Amb. A, 40; mala = mrita ; 
dala = drfdha; pawat = pravriti, 5. M, A. 24, 
Nim. 60, 8. L.95,cf. J. P. niyatta; viyatta = 
nirritie, vivritia. 

Second intu i, perhaps, in pind ‘dew’ if it is not 
too bold to derive this from prijni speckled, 
Mald. fini, of. pancasnu = panhipanni, Ab. 684; 
gitel = ghrita, pita ‘back,’ Mald. buri, ‘Pali pittha, 
pitthi. J. P. pitthi. Prikr. puffhs, otc., H. B. pitha 
Or. pithi, P. pittha, puttha, Guj. pifha, Mar, 
patha, Sind. puthi, (Beames’ Comp. Gr., vol. L. pp. 
162, 163); mahidi=maherddhi, Guilt. 81; mihiiga 
= mridafiga; kilayuga = krilayuga, K. J. 65. 

Third into i: mf = wrifyu, Ndm. 207, 

Foorth into w, dufu, B.D. 28; atula = detrifa; 
atulae = dstrited, Ruan. D, 22; puhw = prithak, 
Kédey. 53, cf. J.P. puhutla = prithakica; ub = 
vrishaba, Amb, A, 1, but this is probably a tatsama, 





from Pali wabho; ruk = vritsha, Amb. A, 50° 
Gipsy ruk, Mikl. VIII, 59; ruéu, dwarfish, Gp, 
B, 4, (rit = ru&, 8. 8. 14.) 

Fifth, into «: geya = griha, Gp. C, 1, J. P. 
geha; genen, Gp. A, 2; gonwd, Gp. B, 2; genoa 
a/grih, Amb. A, 25 cf. J. P. genhai, Bhag.'255, 
Hom. TV, 208. 

Sixth into o, kolw = krited dr. Mg. and Saur. 
taiua, kof Mah. B, Amb. A, 22; dolha = dridha 
(Dolugal), poloyon = prithivi, E. P., J. P. pud- 
havt. 


Seventh into ae: maetifor mati = mrittitd, Amb. 
B, 8, J. P. mattikd ; waedae from wadanated, J.C. 
A. 8.1879, p. 41; gashaeat later geist: D. I. 13, for 
gahini = grihinf, but comp. Gray, 18; gaerahini, 
Kdey. XC. 19; waeda, P.P.P.A. 15, (wadha in 


the inscription of Dhauli and Jangada, Cun- 


ningham, I, 77) waedi = eriddhi, Amb. A, 22; &. 
S. I, 15, Galpota, A, 5. 

Eighth: rust = rishi, Kdey. II, 33. 

Ninth: 2 ia lost in maya, ' debt’ from rina P. P. 
1], (neya, Gp. C. 24 F). 

I need hardly remark that in the present 
language, ras well as ai,au are found in the 
numerous tatsamas with which it abounds. 
But there are also new diphthongs peculiar to 
Simhalese, at least pronounced though not 
written. Ayi is pronounced ai, for instance 
hondayi, i. ¢., sundara + asti “itis good," is 
pase gy hondai, Awu becomes au, for in- 
stance aicurudda, “a year" —=sawateara, pro- 
nonneed aurudda; walawuwa, “a headman'a 
house,” pronounced walawwa; awuwa = diapa 


‘pronounced awa; ewu and ew are pronounced 


eit, not like the German ew, almost the English 
of, but like ei, both quite distinct but very 
short as Dewunuwara, Dewundara ; sia, siwu, 
is pronounced siu in the same way as dew. 

I now proceed to the reat of the vowels :—a 
is pronounced very short and dull as the con- 
eloding vowel of a word, where in former times 
it sometimes changed with ue, or was altogether 
dropped, as waewa, “ tank,”"—where thea is 
pronounced very much like u in ‘ but.’ 

A for i: dawasa, older diwasa, day, Amb. A, 55, 
B, 1; narataru = nirentara, Ndm. 27, Kdvy, XII. 
a1; wasal = widdla, 8.5.4; dada = dvija, Nim. 
147, 165, 178; Sulamewan = Sildmeghavarna, in- 
scription at Ellawaewn Pansala, Amb. A, 1, 
wan = twinaya, Amb. A, 12; wanana = vimdna, 

inseription at Hinguregala; balald, cat = viddla; 
naka = nikdya, Amb. A, 20, B, 1, P.P. 13; nawa- 
fined = nivril fala; “seeamum™ = tila; bada 8. 
M. B. 18 (7), “belly” might be dérived from bhdada, 
pot. but for the forms in other vernaculars, drama- 


tic Mig. pola (Stenzler Mricch, 112, comp. note) 
Hindu pefa, Beames, IT. 128; Bang. id. IT. 40 ote. ; 
I believe peta to be derived from pinda which 
originally denoted any globular thing ; Prikri. 


penda, Gipsy per, Mikl. 37; pota could easily | 


be changed from this; if in pets the second sylla- 
ble had followed the firat and adopted a surd ; in 
bada the reverse was the case. Perhaps it is not 


exactly the form pinda to which we have to recar — 


for the explanation of peta, eto.; pinda is nothing 
élse but anasalized Prikrit formof pishéa, piah ; 
in some dialects this may have been changed into 
pifta with the same meaning attached toit. In 
Sinhalese we hve s word for ‘ quadruped,’"—dada 
in dajayana, hunting, and dalamas; dada ; teta ; 

A for u; parana = purdna, J. P. pordna; badsd- 
dd = buddhadivasa, 8. M. B. 12; talatara = 


4 for ¢ in pasak = pratycka, Amb. A, 15, 21, 54, | 


B,4; data = jyeshta, Kitey. 115, K. J. 68, the 
termination ak of the indefinite, of. J. P. ag@napanna 
aiinattirh, Hindi agunisa, B. II, 196; nahana = 
encha, &. & 57. 

Aforo in fang = kona, Abhayawsewa A, 11. 
As regards d, I have nothing to add to the general 
remarks made above on the origin of long vowels 
in Sithhalese (Sithhalese dative comp. Mar. déAi in 
Beames II, 272). 

4 dropped in the beginni: 
bhisifa in Adoka’s. ingor. 
bhivijaya, insor. of Khandagiri, C 








inningham I, 98, 
vala = anata of. vada, Hila, 297, bidam, Amb. A, 13 ; 
ditaua = adhishthdna, Kavy. 87; nat = ananta, 
8.8.9, K. J. 84; nurd = anurdga Nim. 68, 
Kfoy. X, 119; neka = aneka, K. J. 86; yala or 
yarla = adhastdt, J. P. hetthima; mati = dmdtya, 
K. J. 116; hépalu = asokaphala, Ndm. 121; piyana 
= qpidhdua, Amb. B, 11, 12, 





f for a: pihanawd, to cook (pisana Amb. B, 22) 


comp. Prikpit piktan, (Var) Gipsy pekdva, Tho 
other vernaculars retain a, except Guj. which has 
pitacum, and pakerwes and Mar. pikanews; diya = 
udska, dake; kaskiri = kdrkatikd (gee above) Hind! 
Abntido, Beames, I, 130; kiyaumod = kathay ; 
piyagiya = padagata, Amb, B, 55, Mah. C. comp. 
Rep. XXV. p. 5; bat pediwa, Ing. B. 24, Kong. 
A. 16, K. M. A. 17, of. peden, Kivy. 110.4; riyan; 
= Pali ratanam, Skt. raini, Amb, A, 52; pidurs 
‘straw probably = paldla from on older form; 
rid = rajata ; hirage “a prison” = Pali chdraka; 
siyaya, 100 = data ; kisilla, arm-pit = kachchha; bilf 
= bali, Mald. biru. By assimilation wa have— 
Firat: miris = maricha, pepper; bihira = badhira 





"In Jaina Prakrit, wa have no iklamai = na atik. | 


ramats for which I gave a somewhat } exp 
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‘deaf,’ Mald. Aru; wisiti, wisi = vindatl ; ikut* 


= atifrdnia® Amb. A, 19, 58; iknaec = atikrdatum, 


Amb. B, 58, later hikmae, P. P. 25, 50; sirit = 
cheriira, Mah, B, Amb. A, 6, 19; piril= peritid, 
Amb. A, 11, P. P. 27, Nam. 252; pilt = patiéd, 
Amb. B, 8, 21; pili = aphatite, K. J., 45; viys = 
vyaya, Amb. A, 23, &. §. 20; df = datted, Mahak. 
B.; miyangunu = mahiyangana, Gp. B. 10; nice 
== maya ‘wisdom’ (?) Mayil. A, 17; piyali = prakritt 
Gutt, 235; bili = balika, Amb. A, 9, 8. 8. 57, but J. 
P. baliva, Phag ; piyassa= pradeda, Ndm. 105, Kitvy. 
X. 162; miwun=mahisha, Ndm. 140, Mah. C. Kiivy. 
VIII, 39, Mayil. B, 7, Ing. 0.5, Wowolk. 25; swisin 
= vatena, bat wasin Mayil A, 19; piri = parikhd, 
Gault. 93; sakwif = chakrowarlti, Gp. A. 4, 4b. 49; 


| agil = agaru, Ndm. 132; pirikapa, pirihela, Amb. 


A, 14; nird = naraka, Guilt. 33; riwi = rawi, D. 
I. 4, Ndm. 40; miringu = marichi, Nim. 41+ kihiri 
= khadira ; jisa = yosas, Nagirik ; wiya = wayoea 
Kdvy. IT, 18, Nam, 254. Paribecomes piri, prati 
pali and then pili; minied for manushya, Mag. 
munise in the inscription of Dhauli; min = manae, 
Ndm, 52, K. J., 152, P. P. 19; siedra = eaiachar, 
Gp. O. 2, Wandar. 2, R. D. 23. 

The tof the so-called second conjugation is 
perhaps in many due to simple weakening 
of a, and in other cases to assimilation. Without 
intending to settle this question here, I am 
inclined to consider this conjugation as in most 


- | cases derived from the past participle fa. Exam- 


ples are :—sifinawd “to stand, be,” Prilerit 
chiith, bahinawd to descend, y/ bhramé; bandina- 
wi “to bind” (bandA) ; gilinawéd “ to awallow.” 

Second: ¢ for din éibiyar, Amb. A, 25; nimi = 
ndma, Kir.; wandimin = mdaa, P. P. 43; diwana 
= dideana, Kdey. I, 4. 

Third; i for wis very frequent, particularly in 
prepositions (ud, etc.); haskili = samtuchita, Guft, 
42; Wanawd older ilwanawd from wllap (P); idi- 
menaiod “to swell” = uddimd, Pali Prikpit 
uddhumd ; ipilenavd and ilipenaed to float from 
ufplu, comp, Peikrit pardlai for plavdyali; imbinawd 
to kiss, to smell, 4/chum), pirimaya, “ a male,” 
for purushamaya, J.P. puriea; mayil = maitula, 
midivad = muddikd Skt. mridivwiki; sika = 
dushke, §, 8, 22; diyaniyan = duhitd, Gp. B, 24; 
dimbili = dhimratva, Kiipy. If. 18 ; ipaedae, Amb. 
A, 2, wiras, Amb. A, 19, siriyaru, Nit , 224 ; sir. 
wade=chhurikfdeardhakia, Amb. B, 45, Nim. 206 
Gipsy churf, Mikl. VII. 39; pipi = pushpita, K. J. 
140; pirw = piirana, §. 5. 57, Koy, XK. 128, Amb. 
A, 15, Ndm. 62; tiye=siuti, S. L. 39, Kdvy. XT. 
10, Ndm. 200 (but ffi, Gutt. 239, fomd, Kidey. TX, 
74, fomun, Ndm. 255, tewun, Nam. 61, EK. J. 210); 


tion in my Beitr, sur Gramm. d. J. P., p. 21, which 
should be modified according to this. 
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pina=punya, P,P. P. 14; kipenawd “to be irri- 
tated" «/ kup, kupyati by epenthesis, Gp. A. 7, P. 
P. 38, mitaya=mushti, kimbula= kumbhtra, 

We have seen that pari and prati become 
piri and pili respectively. Throngh the agency 
of p, however, they sometimes go o step further 
and become purw and pufu, thos we have in mo- 
dern Simhalese purudu adj.— parichaya (subst. 
used as adj. are very common in Simbalese) and 
puluwan, possible, able, old, pifiwan = prati- 


Fourth; i for @: kira, ira sedyya; mila omillya, 
oldest form mulaya. 2nd century A. D.; pidi, Gp, 
A, 11, L. V. EK. B. but pudamin P. P. 44: bima= 
Litimi, Amb. A, 40; pif=piijd, Amb. A, 35, later 
pidd = pijita, J. 0. A. 8.1879, p. 44, DL. V. A. B., 
Gp. A. 11, pirenawd=piryate; mila= mila, We- 
welkactiya, 18, Amb. B, 3, Gutf. 134, Ab, 471; idiri- 
ye, Gp. A, & “in presence of ” well identified with 
Pili, evi dire by Childers, Notes II., bat the old 
form idéra (12th century) by ite long @ proves it 
to be a corropted tatsama; mf=meditika, Amb. A, 
50, Ab, Sfeh. 

Fifth; ¢@ for « in conjugation, as wpedinaed = 
ipaedae ; Uganmed = igang, seo later on; Aivum = ku- 
suma, §. 8.14; kimidinawd old mwujita Hab. = Skt. 
majj, but kumutu, 8. 8. 57, 

Sixth: ¢ fore, nominative singular masculina 
ag Budilisowa, Amb. B,42,= Buddhdbhisheka, but 
generally udu; i for ¢ in aim =nemi, Ab, 373. 

Seventh: ¢ for o—pihinawd, to wipe, Mald. 
Johing, Skt. provich, Prikrit pus, Hila, p. 31, Hem. 
TV, 105, Mar. pusaneti, 

Eighth: ¢ for ya in anik also anif “the other” 
from anyaka, 

Ninth; in the beginning of o tateama before « 
with another consonant istri=atri ; ispdeuwa, cf. 
pide pdew, L. VY. X. B. leisure, modern Sirhhalese 
pahasu ; iefdud, iafdle (Dutch for stable.) 

(for a: Witearuna, Amb, A, 8; wturu, Gp. C. 2; 
ma.tuburd “ grandson,” old manumaraka, (lstto4th 
century) from Skt. manorama, “ mind-delighting” 
comp. nandana, “son.” [for a very frequent in 


terminations, as éaf« for kanfaka, Dambul In- | 


scription 9, Amb. B,46; gowswa=gopaka, Amb. B, 
37, 51, but also gowi Niéé. M. Insor. Pol., 58, gmet- 
kam. Amb. A, 48, gowikulehi, Galvihiira; pawu= 
porvata, Amb, A, 32, B, 12; sapu =champaka, Amb. 
B, 37; katuru=kurtart, J. P. katiart K. 8. ; jetus 
jyeshtha, Amb, A, 20, B, 2, 33 Sinh., deta in wfideta 
cook, 8. 8. 50; diwu Gp, A. 11 (diwi=jteita, Gp. 
B. 6, P. P. 4); mahala, P. P. 39 = mahaelaka, Hob. 
5, (mahdlaka in Adoka’s ee Burnouf 
Lotus, 367, 749, Kern, 105); dvnu “ sister” = bha- 
ginl, Par. at Polon. 26; keoul= kaivarta serpcedi 8 
tion 10th cent.) by epenthesis and sssimils 











dunna, crode form dunw = dhanus; Murulld 
or. f. kurulu, “bird,” from garuda ; hawuruds 
= gamvaisacra, Amb. A, 41, 36; svdum = old 
rudasu = sudaksha or sudaréana, P. P. P. 40 ;pereka 
eparu, Pili phalu; pmecat= pro . | 
K.J,71, Gatt. 86; duwan = feskonds Ndm. 156. 
K, J. 28; dula=jvatita, K. J. 47, Gutt. 241, Kdey. 
X, 121; pugul=puggala, Amb. A, 17; purmuka for 
parumade, Nett. Tiss. Mahak. A, 5. B. M. A. 1; 
W.P. A. 1; Ing. A. 3, later purumouwa, Mayilagne- 
tota, A. 7; nawaraenagera; nuba = nabhas; 





| guwana = gagana; avwana,” wisdom,"s corrupted 


tateama from Pali tidnati pron. niydnem ; ruwan= 
raina, Pali, rafana, (comp. in Prakrit the verbs 
tun, mun, gm from Skt. krinu, manu, frinn, 
also Beamea, I. 132); Iuhu=laghu, 8. B. M. B. 3; 
nikmunu, Gp. B, 16; lumu “ salt’? Mald. lou, J. 
P. lunu, Hem. I. 171; bun =bAagna, Nam. 271; 
pubwdu from the word pubudinawd. Gp. A. 13: 


| eabwmearn = eabrahmachdri, P. P. 26; tumbue 


frapu, PAli tipu, Jat. II, 296, Ab. 69; tdourwe 
sthdvaro, Nam. 239, tdwurundwan, Gp. B. 15. 

U is-dropped in the beginning in diya = udaka, 
J. P. daga or daya but wdaga, Pdtyal. 28; pohe 
=suposatha, J. P. poraha. 

Second: wis dropped at the end in the euffix 
fu, for instance het =hetu, Amb. A, 49. 

Third « for d infurad=fdrd, Mahak A. later farw, 
Sih Malls A, 13, in tubé, Amb. A, 10, later fad, 5. 
M. B. 24; kapu = kappdea, M. G. kdpusa, Oriya 
kapd, Beames I, 318. 

Fourth: w for ¢ in tulull=tirtieke, dey. X1. 30; 
dunu = dinna, Amb. A,51; hen =sinna, Amb. A, 41, 
Rank. D. 6; pmeangu = priyangu, Ndm. 122; fm- 
wan, the third L. V. K. A.; rupy = ripe, E. P. A. 18, 


| Ndm. 188; kumak “ what" modern mak and moka- 
oda=kim + soffix ka, fumafa “for what” = kimar- 


thdya; duwa, da ‘* daughter,’ Kidvy. X. 84, Gp. 
B. 3,8. L. 36, old jita; nuga = PAli nigrodha, Skt. 
nyagrodha, J. P. niggoha or naggoha; uly “ tiles” 
=ishtikd, Amb. A, 45, 5.8. 1,22; wk, sugareikehu 
Priikrit, J. P. wehchhu, Hem. I. 94,95, Hind. dk 
Beames, I. 135; vuhufa = widishta, S. S. 22 but 
wisenda, &. 8. 87. 

Fifth: w for {in dwre=jfrata “ commin seed,” 
Kdey. X. 99, Jdt. IT. 363; tuna “ three” for older, 
tint = tring (comp. Benfey, Introd. to Kalilag and 
Damnag, CXALYV), Amb. A, 28; ‘pataea “ choir,” 
= pitha, 

Sixth: w forecfin dutiys, 2nd (let and 4th cent.), 
PAli the same, Saurasen! dwiya. 

Seventh: w for o (ava): almea “loom” =dloka ; 
ukas = okdsa, Amb. A, 46, B, 57, Ndm, 231; wyana- 
wd, “to cook,” derived from odana, Rohana 
(a part of Ceylon)—Rodtini from Rohinika Gamini; 
name of prince (second century A. D.) modern 


| Audwno=Hena. 


Atvatvet, 1882.) 





Eighth: @ by contraction ldnw, from iuiwnu=< be: 
éuna “ garlick, onion.” 


= and o represent é and 4, ai and aw of 


the Skt.; @ and é are due to contraction or 
accent. I have not found either before the 19th 
century, but there are cases where ¢ and 6 seem 


to have had a long quantity before that time, 


and about the oldest pronunciation I am alto- 
gether doubtful—e in nom. sing. for instance, 
we would imagine to be long, but then it was 
changed into i and a. 

First: ¢ for a, @ by influence of i or y: eliya= 
dloka, Mald. ali, Gray, 15, yela; Pali diyaddha, di- 
vatdha, delum =dddima, ddlima, Nam. 126, Hem, 
I, 202, Prakrit dalima, Sindhi ddrha * pomegran- 
ate ;' Demala, Pili Ddmila, Amb. B, 56; sena, 
Nd. 3, henaya ‘thunder’ =asani; wend for wana, 
wanu, wan; welendd old wanaja, wdnia; acl = ddn- 
ti, K. J. 55; welep=vitapa, Nam, 113, Kdey. X. 


178, J. P. vidima; piriseya=parishad, P. P. 19; 


kenehi from kona=Kkehana; telehi from tala P. P. 
6; kehel=kadalf; perum= pdramild, Gutt, 2; pili. 
wela = pafipdli, Amb, A, 2; neralu=wdlikera; nel 
=nalina, Amb, B, 36, 4b. 685: redaerajas, Guft, 
106; wrehi=wrasi, R.D. 12; teles=trayodasa, Ab- 


hayawaowa A. 5; deya= dravya, 5. M. B. 97; deya | 


=jaya, Actavirngoll, but jaya, E. P.; pediw=<pa. 
dadhdwaka, Ing. B. 24, K. M.A. 17; derana=dha- 
rani, K.J.57, Gutt.61; senewi [yon] =sendpati, L. 
WV. EK. B., old Javanese efniwi (Cohen Stuart Kavi 
Oorkonden VI, 20 5); pell=pathina, Ndm. 85, Kavy. 
AX. 166 ; meheel or meri = PAli, maheet, Skt. mahishl. 
Ruan. D. 12, Mayil. A. 8; geta = grontha, Kivy. 
XIII. 16, getiom, S. 8. 23, but gofanawd see 
below. 

Otherwise; dena =jana, Wandar. 6, comp. Gipsy 
djené(m)“ perzon,” but jana constantly used at 
Amb. ; kenek plur. kenckun, kenakun, Gipsy kdnek, 
kaneka (Pasp.); dewd = dattwd, Wandar. 14, 
dennd = dad + nd, Niss. Malln's inscription at 
Polon. A, $1; ¢ for asin fyé=hyas “ yesterday.” 
Farther in Nom. Sing. masec. (and neuter in old 

Second ¢ for i-f; tela “wet,” PAli tinta, «/ tim, 
8.8, 13, KJ. 58. Kdvy. XIII. 39; kelesa, elesa, J.P. 
kerisa=kidrié idrid; teles 13=tridaéa; kelinawd 
«/ kril, P,P. 38,8.L. 20, Ndm. 75, cf. Gipay, khel, 
Mikl. VU, 78; Prikrit kilai, Hem. I. 202; bem = 
bhima, S. 8. 57, and Bentota Mah, IT, 341; Baligala 


laughter, Kuvy. XIII, 27; jiwel=jfwita, Amb. A, 
45, 53, Sithh. diwel; keremin=kriyamdna, Nis, 
Malla’s inscription at Polon. A. 16, 8, B. M., B. 
2; dewana = dritiya, Wandar. 2; denu=dinaa, 
Mahak. D. Ingin. C. 22; nepanna=nishpanna 
Ing. C. 11, wehera, Amb. A,27, KE. M. C. 4, P. P. 
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42, wera, Gp. B. 10; wesesa, PP. 22 = tidesha, 
Wen = Wishnu, Kdey, XU, 14, Trane, Congr. $16 ; 
wena = wind, Gut. 89, Nam. 65. 

Third: ¢ for wd; gediya “ fruit,” EK, J. 42, from 
gutika, guila (comp. Gipsy, gulé, prunelle, Pasp.) 
geriyd “ox,” Hindi guru, Gipsy gure, Miki. VII. 
58, geri, Mab. C; keteriyd <kuthdri, Ab. 86; kemi- 
na=kuming, Jdt. 1, 427; keai=kuiichi Ab, 202. 
redum=rujand S. §, 41; dela = dhwra, K. J. 
83; pera=piirea, Amb. A, 47; perawaru=pir- 
vardra Amb. A, 25; perewae, Amb. A, 10, “ having 
dressed" from the verb pdrupati=Skt. priteri, from 
which is also derived porinaya, “cloth,” Amb. B, 


| 63; peredd, “on the day before yesterday," comp. 


Skt. pirvedyu; kela=kifa in Samaar!: = Suma. 
nakifa “ Adam's Peak,” but old Samonol. Twelfth 
Century inscription at Wandartipa vilidicn, 
Fourth: ¢ for o (ava): ellanawd, elvan, Wewelk. 
14, ancient elabanawd, Par. inser, Polonn, 16. 32, 
faultily written elaba from avalamb, Pali olamb 
(comp. Gipsy wmblavdna, caus. pendre Pasp.); 


porodeni = paragudroni Amb. A, 20; hep=sobbha 


Skt. éeabhra, §. 8. 23, Nim. 88; deo =<dhowana 
. J.49; sera=chora, Kary, X, 03. 

Fifth: ¢for o: (4 for lohita (infl. of 1), ré=rohita, 
Ndm. 85, Kdey. K. 166, 

Sixth: ¢ contracted from aya in senagun = day 
ndsana, P,P, 92; lena=layana; o is regularly 
pronounced and often written for aya in the 
present language. 

Seventh: « for eya in gt, grya ‘house;’ dé, 
deya=drarya, * thing." 

Eighth: 4 for iya in wélanawa ‘ to dry," forolder 
wiyalanawd, comp. wiyaln dry. In Maldivian we 
find Aikang ‘to dry,’ which corresponds to Mig, 
jukkhdbaissam, Mriech, 133. 

O for a. First, pol‘ cocoanut,’ Skt. phala: goda 


‘dry land,’ R. D. 37; Hindi, g@dd ‘lov land,” Skt. 


garta, Beames, 1.3396, Prdkrit gadda, Var, 1, 25; ohu 
‘he’ = asya(so mama ‘'I", f4 for fava, thon), Aolwa- 
nad, solwanawd :4/ chal, Gulf. 157; boho, ‘much’ 
=bahu, comp. Gipsy buku, Mikl. VII, 22; poho= 
uposatha, P,P. 28. Amb. A, 44, 8.B.M.A. 1, mod. 
péya; mona‘ what,’ adj. kumana, Guit, 40, mokada 
‘what ;" porawd = paraéu, Mald. furd; porawanawd, 
and perawandwa, Amb, A, 10, B, 5, 63, P. P. 31 ‘to 
wrap’ = Pali pdrupati (prob. tata.); dita=dohasta, 
but daeta, Kdry. 115; ondmal, Amb. B, 25, and 
ondtaenae, ib, A, 27; bond =bhandika, Amb, B, 44; 
pohosat=praéasta, 8. M. B, 3, P.P. 23; pohota= 
prabhidta, Wew. 19, 22; gos, R. D, k= gated (see 
below); mohol, §. §. 22 or mél = mudala; méru= 
makara, Kdvy. XT. 1, Ndm. 215; sommarn=char- 
makdra ; sohona= émadédna, Pali and J.P, susdna, 
Hom. IT, 80; o for d in mandowuwa = manddpaka, 
Amb. B, 31; tédw=tddaiika, Kdvy. V, 21. 
Second; o for i, in tofa=(irtha cf. tiha, Hila 
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192, Hem. 104, Pali tittha; kopamana=kim pra- 
mdna; kochchara =kir vistdra; lowinawd ‘to lick; 
4/lih; poda‘ drop'=bindu; Okdwas= Ikshedku- 
ravida, Amb. A, 1; loho=lohita, Gp. A, 18, of. Gipsy 
loho, Mikl. VIII, 8. 

Third: o for win oruwa=wudupa, it is doubtful 
whether this word is derived fron Sanskt. wdupa 


i | 


or directly from the Tamil; pokuna, Amb. A, 40 | | 
| keleda, P.P.3; Tarawana=Atharwana, Kivy. V. 
+68; puluweae plushta, 8. 8.34; soturwwa= ddatra, 


‘pond "= pushkarint, Hem. I. 116, Pili pokkharanf 
comp, pokkhalint, dram, Mig. ap. Stenszler, Mricch. 
112; pota, Amb, A, 54=puataka, Pili potthaka; 
Prikrit pottha, Var; dowinawd ‘to milk,’ 4/duh ; 
poson = prasiina, 8, 8. 43, pohona, P. P.35; kokum 
akuiikuma, Ab. 203; kol=kula, Mah. C; kot= 
kunla, Amb. A, 1, Ndm. 280, Hem. I, 116; porina 
#pdrupana, Amb. B, S3 (see above porawanatd) ; 
bol= bus, Pili, bhusa, Ab. 453, Amb. BH, 47: mahot 
emufirta, 8. M. BG. 7. 

Fourth: o for « in woftwnw modern ofwnna 
"crown, * disdeth” = peehtana ; ron = ren; kot 
“pinnacle "= ketu (conf. com. to Kduy. 82b); biso 
ia queen " Mayilagast. A. 12, but bisew “queen” 
Amb. A, 2, bisowa “inauguration,” Amb. B, 42, 
bisam Mayil. B. 26, is most probably a mistake. 

Fifth : o for ed in dora “ door” Mig, duerdla. 

In Simbhalese we find not unfrequently com- 
pound consonants preserved by the insertion of 
a vowel. We have however to distinguish be- 
tween a natural diaeresisand soch cases in which 
& vowel is inserted to make a tatsama pro- 
nouneeable. 


[4] In genuine Sinhalese words: aembul=dmla | 


ambila; taraha “ anger" =trdea: aeduru “rock” | mates, animate males partly contracted the syl- 


sadri, &. 8. perhaps a corrupted tataama, An- 
other aeduru, J. P. dyariya= dchdrya; tamd, tuma 
=diman L. V. K. (about 1210) Amb. A, 8, 30 
(comp. Pili and Tamil) later taman, of. Gipay 


po=tumd, turd, fupdl with assimilation of the | 


initial ¢, Mikl. VIII. 49, B. 1. 330; riyem Amb, 
A, 25 = ratni, Pali ratanam, J. P. rayand, Bhag. 
405; gini=agni, kaduwa for kadaga = khadga, Pili 
khaggo, Prikrit the same (Var. IIL. 1); idime- 
nowd = uddhmd, Pali Prikrit uddhwmd; ilippenawa 
from wiplu, comp, Prakrit pardlei for paldeei= 
phivayati; sidura(kansidura) = chhidrd; fyf= hyas 
comp. Gipsy hidja, (Pasp.); thirenawd “to be 
scattered,” inscription 12th century (Galpota A.), 
ihirwwanawd, older form viswruwanawd 8. 8. (ed. 
Batuw) 17, from vidri: nuwana= jiina, L. V. EK. C. 
P. P. 6 opposite wunuwa, Kadvy. I. 74, Nam, 63; 
senchasa, Ndm 270, Kiivy. XIII. 25; senahd = 
meha (7) Gp. B. 5, sneha, Ndm. 215: sanahde 
nahona, 8.8.57 ; sanahd = endnakota, Kidoy. IX. 57 ; 
piyuma = padma, Pali padwmo, Wandar. 11; niydya, 
RD. 27, Gp. A. 17; gili, Sih. Malin's A. 14, of 
modern Simh. gilihenawd; gilan=gldna, Amb. 
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| A, 18, B. 59, the same in J, P. (Kalpastitra ed. 


Jacobi 121, 146, 147); kilutu, RB. D. 1, kiliti, Gutt. 
6; wiyaf=pyakla, Mayil. A. 16; kirnla=krita 
K J. 44, Ndm. 1, 69; tiyunu=({kshna, Gp. A. 8; 
maharu=J, P. mahariha= mahdrha, 

(B) In artificial corrupted tatasmas, especially 
postry (comp. in Tamil, etc., Caldwell’s Compa- 
rative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 8) : 


D. I. 21; samara=emarana, Kdoy, VI. 25, Nam. 
73; sarata=érdnta, Kdvy. VIL. 35; sikurd =dukra, 


| Ndm. 43, Mald. Aakuru, Gray 15; sininda=anig- 


dha, Kdvy. 125, Ndm. 249; siywoit= atkshma, Gutt. 
201, Ndm. 238; ewwimin=nedmin, 104, 15, of. 
swedmika in the inscriptions of Kap. Dhauli, 
Cunn,I, 79; wisiturn=vichitra ; eatwra = éatru, Gp. 
B. 21; itiri=etré(comp. Beames II. 71); pahasu= 
aparéa, Kdry. X. 10, Guft. passim, Hem. IV. 182, 
J. P. phasa or phusa, M. 47, but asd, Gutt. 96; 
samudura = samudra. 

A strangely corrupted tatsama we have in 
ganipa, ‘health,’ very common in modern 
conversational language from sampaffi; from 
the same word we have a corrupted tats. smepHty 
éaepat, ‘ wealth.’ 

Exisiox or Vowzts, 

Originally every Sitnhalese word terminated in 
a vowel. Between the 7th and 9th century the 
tendency of the language was so much changed 
that most nouns came to terminate in a con- 
sonant ; later, a short « was appended to inani- 


lable ak to d (soat least I understand this process 
at present), and if they ended in-e or ¢, this had 
been changed into wak and yak, W and y 
aseimilated with the preceding consonant, and 
we find thus double consonants with @ in the 
nominative singular (for instance, kuruly, ky 
wak. kurulld), baal tas 
Hiatus is not tolerated in written Simhalese 
but avoided by the interposition of y or w ; but 
in pronunciation wisa becomes wa ; iva, ia; aya 
é; ayi, ai; awn, au, | | | 
Ancient Sitnhalese, as has already been cheery. 
ed, had lost the aspirates, of ‘aan ribtaere 
and 4, and the power of doubling or com- 
pounding consonants. The aspirates have al. 
ways remained foreign to Sithhalese, thongh 
we early find them introduced through some 
tatsamas as Buddha, nddham, bhikhu, Abhaya, 
Besides these we find aspirates in a few ancient 
inscriptions, viz. those at Kirinde (Rep. XXV 


Pp. 6), Kottarakimbiydwa (Rep, II, p. 3, ), 


Avevst, 1882.) CONT 





and in the large inscription of Meghavarna 
Abhaya at Mihintale (cf. Report XI, p. 5.) 

Commonly even such words (except sididham, 
which we find on the head of inscriptions) were 
Simhalized according to different methods : 

First.—The aspiration was simply given up in 
tadbhavas, and this is the usual way, os Abaya 
(early Chr, cent.), bikw (do.}, bidam = abidhammo, 
bimsdiya from 4/ bhid, Kir, Amb. A, 13; Meka- 
wana (early Chr. cent); paridi=paridhi, Gp. B. 8, 
poridden, 5. M. B. 24, P. P. 9, 16; anduru= 
andhakdra, P. P. A. 12; d for ddA in bada Rank. 
D.1, 7, Amb. A, 15; badana=bandhana, R. D. 27 ; 
ladi, Mahak. D. 

Second.—The aspirate waa divided into two 
parts, the corresponding explosive sound and A 
and « vowel inserted : daham, Mayil. A. 17,Gp. C. 


2 -dhamma; Abahay=Abhoya; dahan=dhydna | : 
| suming the doubtful words to be tatsamas 


KE. J. 132, (dachaena, Kiiey. XU, 56); tahateoru= 
sthacira, & 8. 31; dahara=dhdrd, &.8. 22; 
dahagah, Wander. 12; bahasma = bhasman, 
8. &. 1. 22. 

Third.—DA was expressed by j, so already in an 
inscription at Badagiriya between the first and 
fourth centuries: wajeriyi= PAli avadhdreti, later in 


an inscription of King Mahindo III. at Mihintala, | 


we find this in many places: waee@er=aradhdreh 
wanjdarma, Amb. B, 20, wajdrana, ib B, 38; later d 
in waedaeruma, Kong. A. 8; waddld, Ing. A, 11; 
waddien, Wp. D, 
Mah. A, B. Gp. 11, waddrana, FP. P. P. A. 25; 
wardj = aparddha, Amb. A, 61, warada, P. P.50; 
niweradi=niraparddhin, Ch. If. 15; for diy 
in Majimodini, (March—April) Hab. 10, later 
Maendindina (inscription at Abhayawaewa A. 
4), now Maendina. Instances from literature are 
wijam = abhidhamma and from modern conver- 
saotional speech—Anurdjapura = Anwridhapura. 
It ia not before the 12th century we find the Skt. 
aspirates regularly employed and from that time 
they have kept their place in those numerous 
tateamas which the Sithhalese of the present day 
are so fond of. They are clearly pronounced 
by most people, though perhaps not of the lowest 
classes and not in all words. 

Fourth.—H appears as an aspirate in hinga- 
nawd, Pali bhikké artificially transformed to sin- 
ganawd in Kidey, X. 78, 79, 147,161. In the 
language of the poets and pandita A for aspirate 
is very common, e. g. helf=phalika, Gulf. 42. 
In some cases A for aspirates must be genuine, 
for instance Aumanawd “to blow" 4«/ dhmd 
corroborated by Mald. fumiéng “to blow,” cf. Pali 


F ise chant fim of thla combination ia np in svnyu- 
topete,—inscription at Kirinde—where the y is marked bya 
separate sign below the line. The group ia still pronounced, 


RIBUTIONS TO SIMHALE 


3, waddla and waddleyin | 
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ruhirasrudhira Jdt, 1. 276; artificial A in hun 

“hot, fever,” corroborated by Mald. hung “ fever." 
Nasats axp Anvsvira. 

Althongh the amusrdra does not appear in 

Simhalese words up to the fourth centary A. D., 


it is doubtful whether it was not pronounced ; 


for later we find many words written with 
aqueaevira or « nasal before a consonant which 
had the same in Skt. but notin ancient Simha- 
leae, while it would be difficult to consider them 


| alas tatsamas; for instance, Skt. chandra, A. 8. 


chada, modern Sithalese kama, Maldivian hadu 
(Jodu is a mistake) besides Skt. anga, Mod. 
Sin. aiga; Skt. mandala, M. 8, wandul, ete. 
It is trne the Snbhalese in ancient times wrote 
the auwerdra and nasal before strong con- 
sonants in Pali words and, besides, without as- 


they might have been altered by the influence 
of the priesthood, the influential instructors of 
the people. Andon the other hand, there are 
instances enough where the nasal has been en- 
tirely lost. I therefore consider it best toassume 
that the Sitmhalese had lost the anwsedra and the 
nasal before other consonants. In tho ninth 
century the nasal is frequent enough before g, 
d, d; other nasals before consonants: and the 
anusvdra (bindu) properly so called, came in 
later with the twelfth century. At present there 
is a difference in pronunciation between the 
real bindu and those weak nasals before other 
consonants. I doubt whether two kinds of 
nasals existed in the twelfth century, for we 
find the bindu used with & and ligatures with 
all the other nasalized consonants, N and a 
were distinguished up to a late time, thongh 
there is no difference in pronunciation now, In 
some instances @ had early to yield its place, for 
instance in the Gen. Plur. in ana, later Accusa- 
tive and general formative of the plur. in an we 


| Seldom meet with m, Further it was soon given 


up in the verbal nouns in na, as karana, ete., 
though we find rakapa in the fourth century 
and sporadic » even in the tenth century. In 
most other instances # was preserved to at least 
the twelfth century; for my in ran = hiramya, 
a for ya in bun = bhugna for bhukta, Mayil. B. 
5, Ndm. 271, cf. bunanyand, P. P. 26; » for 
en, muh al? ipa to swim; » for ji’ in endeals, 





al sot written, 
though aritte, a this way in Copan nahh 
Enikiwa, Rep. IL p. 3. 
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Gp. A. 3,5. M. A. 22; by mahd@panan, Ing, A. 8, 
Gp, B. 1, and dnapaydmi in ASoka's edict, Cunn. 
1. 74; agin the forms of Jaina Prikvit dad, K.S., 

annd, Bhag. 379, ete, Pali dnd, Hem. II. 42; for 
fina wo haye nuwana, L, V.K, C. P. P. 6, 
naena, K. J, 104; n for fich in panaes, Wewelk, 
18, P.. -P. 4 = panchidéat, af. panna in the in- 
scription of Delhi, Cunningham, 112; the 
Prikrits have nor na, Pali i, Hem, IT. 43, and 


fi. M. J.P. 415 we find unorganic nosals as | 


parasite consonants since the Sth century, thus 
we have— 

Moaenda=madhya, P. P. 46, bot maeda, 36; 
haendaa= dchhddana, Amb. A, 10, K. J. 61; naengit 
Amb. B, 24; nareed, D. 1.20, R.D. 14, Wanduar. 
5; tacsumbu = kasyapa ; mun = modga, Kdvy. V, 6, 
Pili muiga, B, I, 265; dasambul = dasabala, Kdvy. 
I, 60; welemba, elembi, amoalembi, ‘mare’ from 
wadawd (see Childers, Notes IT); numba for nuba= 
nabhas, Guilt. 68; tambanawd ‘to boil’ «/ tap 
(comp. Ascoli Biprener en: 42); suonga=dloksina, 
dilindu ‘ poverty’ from daridra, B.D. 15; mitndu, 
motondu formdda, muhndashamuda, samudra, 
Gp. B, 14,5. M. B. 7; mundu=mtirdid, Amb. A, 


20,00 D. D. +; welendd ' merchant," old wanaja— | 
inscription at Galvyihira, to which may be added a | 


Tamil word introduced into Sithhalese panguwa 
(Tamil panguj=bhdga; kumbuk or kubuk=kaku- 
bha, Ab. §62, Moh. 18S; nindi=nidrd, P. P. 30, 37, 
Gipsy, lindra, Mikl VIL, 7; mahacigi = mahdrgha, 
but mahaaeg, P. P.13, EK. J. 105; mg for gy in 
mang =mdrga, Pali magga, Amb. B, 54, ef. Gipsy 
mangéed ‘to beg, pray,’ Mikl. VIII. 12. 

In contrast to these words there is a great 
number of other words where a genuine nasal 
became supported by the sonant of its organ, 

First nd for »; anduiea “ government,” from Pali 
dud; pandura, “tribute,” from Pali pannakdro, 
Amb. A, 47; Nam. 191, Kdvy. TX. 13. 

Second nd form: agenda “bed" from yohana= 
Pali sayana; kanda, “ hill, embankment,” old kana, 
inscription at Habarane 2, 
from Skt. skhanna, “ raised, clevated,” 4/ ekhand ; 
kindard ekinimeara; Dewundara for Dewnnweara 
(Deranagara); ptyduandaefor piyduan, i. o., piyed, 
“father” and honorific suffix dae (has no meaning 
atall); wandurd, “ monkey,” = vdnara, comp. Hind! 
bondard ; sanda “at the time when” from kehana , 

* Tho Migndhi and Pali word phiisu pehee aceondin 
COTE ote Syllabi da 
belo i ete Weber (J iW. 8. Or. a i 


Puilders, ped a7 ® foretaes pedi 
of tPgpest eh woald preuppove an adjective 


al lana ae it we find a verb musa, 
iy Bes which we er I » led to conelad an original form eri 

Skt. .f mri and Latin muleeo. If we imagine an 
sdiastin’ saree Lactve’ bacthioal this would meet all the 





Amb. B, 65, derived 


| diffigaltios anting the signification of 


Amb, A, 12, Kdvy. L. 14, and often,—but kanda, P. 
P. 32. 

Third md} for m: imbul “ cotton tree," Skt. Adl- 
malt, Hind! eimbala (see Beames I. 346); aembul 


| “sour” (this is a doubtful case, as the word-may be 


derived either from amlaor from diila or be a tate. 
for Piliembila)Skt.dmla,dram.Mig.dbile; dumbara 
“dark coloured **= dhtimra; nambuwa=namra; 
kalamba = kalipa,Gutt. 63; bambana, cf. bambhana 
in the inscriptions of Kap. Dhauli, Jaugads, Cun. 
ningham, L. 68, Hem. II. 74. (Elu poetry) =brdh- 
mant; bombora = bAramara, Maldivian maburu ; 
rimiu= roman (corrupted tats. ns proved by 4); 
homiu=dehdma, Amb. A, 11,28; kambura, Amb. 
B, 47=kanmdra, 
Doves axn Comrourn Consonants. 

Double consonants become single in Simhalese 
(without compensatory lengthening, as in Hindi 
and other Indian yernaculars), compound con- 


| sonants either underwent the process of assi- 


milation and became double consonants pre- 
viously, or they were preserved’ by the insertion 
of a yowel (see above). In the course of time it 
became very common to drop concluding vowels 
as wellas vowels between consonants, and in the 
‘th century therefore and later, double conso- 
nints as well as compound consonants are met 
with frequently enough. Assimilation takes 
place ss tanawd for hidnawé, 4/ sad, stdati. 
Another case of doubling consonants is from the 
change of iand w into ya and wa and subse- 
quent assimilation in nominal themes (see above). 
The change, however, did not always take place, 
thos from balu we have balld, from baefalu, 
baefaluwd; assimilation in attam and wattam, 
5. 8: 23 (ibe: Ndm. 164); wissam = viévakar- 
man, 8,5. I, 12. 
Sortesmc asp Harper, 

Softening of surds to sonants is so frequent 
and natural a process in all languages, that we 
need not here advert to it, but may notify the 
change under the head of the respective letters. 
But the opposite process of hardening sonants 
is also fonnd in the Sithhalese." Instances 
are t 

Dik, ddgaep; behet; panguwae bhdga, ef. 
phdru, and as for 












the et | i 

Aha am iow commection, the transition nar bandas 
jenay enongh, ith ' 
easy enough IF with 

ition Thee t the iene of the f 


mara Se 4 fal sore wees siveady: rf -Biemalpor te 
ale tat saad pri ae merely differontiatlons of inloty or 
amr, 


the amo 





Avatvat, ] 
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Gipsy phog=bharj, Mikl. VIII. 38; phen= bha- 
ginf, ib. 41; terenawd, «/ dhar, cf. Gipsy terdiwa, 
Mikl. VIII, 17; op or opa = éobhd; hota ‘snout’ 
«funda (comp. Mnald. hodu, proboscis); kohala 
* secret things’ hidden property, J. C. A. 8. 1879, 
p. 41; kohol kam, Kdvy. XTII, li5=guhd; kirband 
« giribhdnda, Amb. A, 32,34; kofalwwd P.P.P. B. 
12. of. Gipsy kham = gharma, khan = gandha, Mikl. 
VII. 77; khas=ghas, ib. 78, kher, ib. 79. 

Elision of consonants is of course of frequent 
occurrence as in all secondary languages. A 
few instances will suffice : A particularly is often 
elided. As this consonant is alao changed from 


s, @from ch, we often findasimple vowel instead | 


ofold ch witha vowelors with a vowel. Instances 
for loss of ch are: 

Imbinawd ‘to kiss, emell' 4/ chum), andinawd 
‘ta put on'= 4/ chhad; alu old halu ‘ashes * from 
kahdra, Pilichhdrikd, J.P. chhdrf, Bhag. 214, Sindhi 
chhdru (comp. Beames I. 310, Mikl. VII. 29), but 
Mahir. khdra; for loss of # in innawd ‘to be," 
‘to ait,” used of animates only, 4/ #ad, #fdati ; oya, 
‘small river’ =erofas, Pali Prakrit sotto, Hindi sot; 
fird=#ikara, ‘boar’; {rf sow; ftya, older Afya, 
‘arrow,’ probably from éifa ‘ sharpened,’ f is to be 
explained from the following transitional changes— 
sita, hiya, Afyo, Af; andu, ‘tongs,’ Skt. sandisa, 
Pili sanddsa (see Childers); tsa = éiraha; ira= 


sirya; ima = siman, cf. «ima, Amb. B, 55; ohi-— 


nowde/ sich; ifi=dishta or siktha, Ab, 494, Advy. 
X. 196; iaguru ‘ginger’ = érifigavera, ancient 
hinguru, §. 8. 22; tigini, the clearing nut, old 
hingint, Report IL. 1880, p. 5. Loss of initial 
k in uwdaella ‘hoe’ Skt. kudddla, of initial w in 
ihirenawd = vidri, loss of y in ukund” ‘louse’; 
Skt. yikd, Pili did, H. jim, Gipsy, djuv 
‘pou" Paspati, Mar. @ and dm. Loss of whole 


syllables we find in kudf = kufwmbin, {inscrip-_ 


tion eleventh century, comp. B.1, 146) Amb. A, 
21, 41; doratw=dvedrakotihaka, Gp. C. L 3, 
Nam. 104; gannd=ganhana, Amb. A, 23. B, 42, 
gannak = ganana, Amb. B, 5; anwru = anuripa, 
Amb. A, 42; gatuwan = grihitawdn, Amb. B, 57; 
yata = adhastdf, Amb. A, 39; yela = diyaddha; 
kanawdé (Gipsy chdva, Mikl. LI. 11) ‘to eat’ 
a khdd,Dram.Mig, khdhidil Mricch), Hindi khdndn, 
(see nbove); radal, Wowelk. 17, Ing. A. 8, nikmae 
=nishkramya, B.D. 21; patd = pawafd, in dawae- 
pald, Amb. A, 55, Mah, B; J.C, A. 8. 1879, p. 29; 
dancaed, to burn 4/ dah; tatuwa ‘wing "= patatra; 
porahana, Amb. B, 43. = parisdwana; sittara = 
chitrakdra, Amb. B, 37, 8.8.23; wf = erfhi, Amb. 
A, 36 * paddy"; rd ‘toddy,’ older ewrd; hama = 
eerumc (sarva), Amb, » A, 36; naya ‘debt’ = rina; 


* The syllable na bly due to an original fem. ukwnt, 
af, Thessllablona ia probably doo to ancriginal fem. syila- 





ridf ‘silver’ = rajafa; ran ‘gold’ = hiranya; 
panted = prdedtipdii, Amb. A,42; pere = pehera 
= pefokdra, Amb. B, 11; ddwar = dimasedirar, 
Amb. A, 44; sawdm = sawakarma; minfr = 
manikdra, Amb. B,46; Kafunnaru = Katthanta- 
nagara, Mah. 61,73; kwmba = kwmbhakdra, Amb. 
B, 27; dd=duhitd, Amb. A, 31; nuga=nyagrodha; 
ekkoma and ckkdma; balu nom. balld ‘dog’ = 
Skt. bhasha and aff. la, possibly also kofalu ‘ don- 
key" = garda(bha) aff la; aranawd = druh; rae 
‘night’ for raeya, 5. M. A. 15= rdfri; pdya = pri- 
sdda, L. V. EK. A.; herana, 8, 8, 57, P. P. 25 for 
mahanera = samanero; pilu = pangulo, Ab. 319; 
miyangunu = mahiyangana, Gp. B. 10; wisi 
‘twenty’ older wirili; kiftuwa near, neighbour- 
hood = nikafa? miwd = mahisha, ‘ buffalo; mak, 
mokada, mona; lanuwd = ratand. 
TRANsrosITION OF CoNsoNANTS. 

Lahdg = édldka, Amb. A, 10, 8. S, 14; sarakd 
‘bullock, Gp. A. 19, Skt. éakeara, 4akkara, 
édkvara, édkkara ‘a boll," ‘an ox,’ édkafa ‘a 
draught ox ;’ mahana, Ing. A. 20, Inter mahanuwan 
= éramanakarma,Gp. A. 23, P&li samano, old 
Sirhh, Kamana, mehenf=framanf, Mah B, (but 
samana, Mah. A.) It is doubtfol whether J. P. 
mdhoana is the same aa this or=brdimana; 
muhuda, mida, older hamuda (Gim. Abh. Mih.) 
csamudra; monard ‘peacock’ for moranal, i. ¢., 
mora + na (on na see above note). The Mal- 
divian has gone a step further and made it 
nimeri “peacock.” The { and i corroborate 


my conjecture that tho affix na is due to an 


original feminine tats. monarf; andwa,'90" for 
nawuewa, Pali naewti; kolakaya = korkata, ' the sign 
Cancer,’ perhaps kofa “short,” Mald. kuru, from 
stoka comp. fitiri or it may be for fokala, the 
affix fa in Sirbhalese corresponding toda i in Indian 
yernaculars, comp. Mar. fokadd; ‘short ;’ raela 
‘wave’ = Skt. lahari, lahart (wee above) ; ilippena- 


| wd ‘to float’ for tpilenawd, 4/ plu and uf; dala = 


dhavala, Mah. IL, 180; damora, §. 8. 18 = damo- 
dara; poho = wposatha, Amb. A, 44; munuburrd, 
grandson, older manwmarata, also marumanaka 
(first to fourth century, A. D.) from manorama 
‘mind delighting’ comp. nandana ‘son ;* awwrudu 
* year’ older hawurudu, Ell. P. A. 14 for hawudara, 
earcudara = sampateara; iihil * slack’ loose for 
hill, Kdvy, V1. 53 = éithila (comp. Prikrit sidhila); 
bulnt, Kaelig, A. 24 ‘betel’ for tabula from 
tambilla; raha, Kdvy. TX. 31, contracted rd from 
ewrd through sard; asapuwa for Pili wpassaya ; 


#fwaela = kasf, Ab, 448; another difficult word is 


laya‘ heart’ only found in literature, here I am 
also inclined to think ofapokope of the firat syl- 
lable and to assume the original form to have been 


ble na in gona, PAlj gono, Dram. Mag. Mricch, Sithhalese 
roy 
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halaya corresponding to Dram. Mig. Aadakka: 
wenasa, 5. L. 82, 8. 8. 16 = videsha; wwnern, 
Nam. 41 for orwna., Advy. X. 82, debora~ badard, 


Mah, 194, Prikrit boru, J. P. barn, Hem, I, 170 ;- 


kenera, karenw, elephant, Hem. I, 118. 
GUTTURALS. 
K is theold Sanskrit guttural. We find it of 


course for kha, as kadanawd “to break” (kAand) — 


kaduwd = khadga, etoc., kra and other com- 
pound consonants : 

First : k for keha in kaefa, D. 1. 9 = kahatriya ; 
keta = kshetra; kiri ‘milk’ = kehtra; kuda 
small = tshudra; ruk= vritsha cf. inkha in 
the inscriptions of Kap., Dhauli, Jang. Cunn. 
67 (Girnar, vachchha), Hem. IT. 17; rakinawd ‘ to 
watch’; salakanawd probably tates.; makanawd 
~/ wrakah; wk 's ‘ == ttahu;: aka = 
atkha, Amb. A, 6, B, 1, 7; & for skh in kana, 
fanda = akhanna (see above), & for #h in kanu 
5. M. B.29 = Péli and J. P. khdnu, II. 
7; Hala, khanuu p. 43. EK for h: kitul = hintdla, 


Mah. I. 12, 50; ke for k, in ckkasa, Amb. | , 
| when it is used in genuine Simhalese words 


A, 16. 

Second: g for k (kh, ksh, ete.) in giwula = 
kavittha; gewanawd ‘to spend’ aa dawas gewa- 
nawd “to spend one’s day’ (Par. Poll.) also ‘to 
pay’ from Aship caus. = Pali khepeli; girawd 
‘parrot’, Skt. kira; affix ka sometimes is changed 
into ga and nga, as senaga, Rank. D, senanga, 
R. D.; wasenga = waoeag, Amb. A, 12, B, 6; 
sulonga ‘wind’ = chalaka, Nim. 25, Kivy. XIII. 
$7; agi = agni, 8. B. M. B. 2, but generally gini ; 
g for ¢ in dig, P. P. 5, digin Gp, B. 4; g for Skt. A 

Sisthalese, 
tota * ferry,’ tofuwa ‘heathen’ 8. 8, 42. 
puta ‘son’ in some old inscriptions, usually 
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lirtha tirthaka tittha 
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| (orig. gh): danga ‘cunning’ «/ druh, drogha, etc. 


Mald. dogu ‘lie, falsehood,’ walanga, waligaya 
i tail,’ 
PALATALS, 

Ch I have met with in inscriptions till the 
fourth century, afterwards it changed into s, 
and in the ninth century had quite disappeared. 
We find it for sh in chake ‘six’ (comp. Pili and 
Prik. chha), chudi= kshwdra (fourth century); 
later on ch reappeared ; first it was introduced 
into Simhalese through numerous tatsamas, 
then it was employed in genuine words for ¢ 
through the agency of i for instance: Aocheharu 
= kovitara, Aishvistéra ‘how much’ (comp. 
ewitara so much); pachaya = pratyaya, Tiss. 
16: pacheni Gajabihu, pajeni, Nett.; michtya- 
ditika = mithyddrishi, Kir. more modern 


| misadifu, Gutt. 56; puichi, ‘small,’ probably for 


poli from potaka. 
Second : j was changed tod as ch tos, but 
we find it already revived in the 11th century 


(as ragjna = réjii formerly raedna) from a 
tatsamas (see above). In modern times we 
have it in one instance for g, jaemburn for 
older gaembura, Gp. A. 14, Amb, A, 52 — 
gambitra; j for ¢ in meraj, pootical =martchi. 
Cerebralization by influence of r has been 
carried much further in Simhalese than in Pali 
or even Prikrit, thos we have :-— 
Pali, 


puto, Sa i puda, puddo, putra putta 
ava * half’ ardha addha and addha 
wa ‘ above’ trddhea uddha 


altaya in the Simbhalese dative, comp. B. arthdya 
I. 272. 


waedi vriddhi 
macti, Amb, B, &. mrittibd 
waefenawd ‘to fall.’ pat 

In other words Pali and Sithhalese coincide ag — 
dela aatha 
yacta how yala adhasthdt 
geste granthi 
nofanawd, ‘to dance’ a/ writ 
ward aed i carpenter, Amb. B, 4 verddhakin 
wnncbormente dt «/ vridh 


atthdya: so also in Adoka’s inscription, 
Cunn. I. 70. 

eaddhi and raddhi 

maltikd, comp, Beames I. $33, I. 85 J. P. 
mattiyd 

pat, Prikrit pad, Gipsy perdwa, Amb, A, 
40, of. niwadita, Niray. 5. 


atthi Prikrit do, Sindhi hadu, Pashto had, 
Aettha Prikrit do, Sindhi hethd, Beluchi 
jdld (j = bh.) 
ganthi, Mar. gdntha; 8. gawidhi, ghutidi; 
Pashto gundi, Trumpp's P, Gram. p. 6. 
nafali | 
raddhaki 
raddhati 
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Sivihalese. TW pena = Poli. a 
wadamanaka (ancient name), wadanuwan, vardhamdna vaddiomdnaka 
aes Wik’ cartikd eaffikd, but no cerebral in B. H. Beames, 
watwioa ‘ quail’ vartakd ree comp. Beamea, L 333, 334. 


Other instances of cerebralization are adiya 
(see above), goda, ete. The cerebralization in 
fika is not explainable (see above), dahanawd 
‘to bite’ probably a Pili tataama. We have no 
cerebralizationintabanawd ‘to put,’ Pali thdpeti, 
Prakrit ¢hdvei (but patan = prasthdna), danawd 
to burn 4/ daA (compare Beames, I, 155), 

Further, r is without influence in sela = 
kshetra, gotanawd from ¥/ grath, get=grantha, 
and getlam ; puta, pute, putt = putra ; satura 
‘seissors’ (Mald. katuru) = Aartari; amadinawd 
«/ midrj.; tiha ‘thirty’ = trihdat ; ehada, modern 
handa = chandra. Et for d we find in cruwa = 
udupa (see above). Cerebral / we find for 7, /, d. 
The two I's are kept distinct till the 15th 
century, though in the present day there ia no 
difference in their pronunciation, it seems to have 
been still retained in the end of the 12th century 
as we find even the Skt. word pralaya written 
prafaya, D. 1. 1, 5. M. A. 2, Gp. A. 13, on 
account of the preceding r. The instances in 
which | is found for cerebrals I shall advert to 
later on. In two instances I find an /,—in 
elabae, Gerund of elabanawd = avalambh (see 
above), Mald. eluwang or efang ‘to cast, 
throw.’ Chrst., Par. inser. at Polonn. 15, and 
kalanko, ib. 9. Fortunately the Maldivian dia- 
lect has kept the two /’s distinct to the present 
day, and thus we are able to know the nature 


furnish no examples. 

First: | for? in mvlu = mila, P. P. P. A. 13, 
5. M. A. 6, but mul ‘root of a tree” 8. M. A. 24, 
Ndm. 115, mula, P. P. 29, Mald. muli ‘ whole’; 
muluwa = mdluka, R. D. 22; ydla and yahals, 
Amb, A, 36, L. V. E. B., R. D. 31, but ydla, Ab. 
44, D. I 12; kaehili = kawala, Amb. B, 48 
Siri Sangabo's inscription at Mihintale, A. 3, 
compare kabul, Amb. A, 52; pirihela, Amb. A, 


15, Nam, 62, Parikrama. Baibn’'s inecription at — 


Galvihira 20, but pirihela, Ndm. 62; oli channel, 
Bandag. ael Gp. 20, SBM. B. 38 (ef. dii, 
Jat, 1. 336 ; dlinsarodaka, Moh. I. 212, and Digael 
= Dtghdlika, Mah, IL 212, Ndm, 91); acl = 
édli in Aclgamiya, Amb. A, 32, ef. sael, 8, L. 30, 
potest Samsbnnee: #0 740s ae 1873, p. 78; 
rea " Witite: lotus’, ae 35: aa : oa 


hulu, * blaze,’ 


| or mouth (also comp. Mar. fonda | 





kula, Bihasa Malla’s i ption at Polomn. A, 
16, 19 ; keluwael, BR. D. 25 but kalu®, Nitm. 122 ; 
pulapan, K. M. B. 9, but pulupu, Nim. 136, 
pulup, Minn. 6; wala = valaya, Wandar. 5, but 
wael, Kdey. XID 81, wald, Nim. 169; wiyols, 
‘dry field,” 8. M. A. 24, but wiyali, Ndm. 271, 
Kdvy. X01 42; galowd, R. D. 8, galawd, Gp 
B. 24; dutula, P. P. 28, 5. Li. 36, cf. duhwl, 
dhuralaya, P. FP. 16; eH FS K. J. 54, Navn, 
232, pahala, P. P. 42, B.L.50; wela, Gp. B. 6; 
walandamin, P, P. reas » bit siadandienidl Wer. 
a4; fol ‘shrubs,’ Amb. A, 50, mod. Simnhales. 
kola; kel * clothes,’ Am Amb. B, 58, comp, kola, Nirm. 
173; ‘Rade Nim. 56, EK. . 
kalu, Pili tdla, Skt. kdla: kela, Pali khela, J.P. 
khela, K. 8. 

Second : | for rin halu, later alu “ashes” Skt. 
keshdra, PAli chhdrifa, Sindhi chhdra, Maid. 
Gipsy tchar, ‘ashes’ (Pasp. 117), 
but Mahir. khdra; probably also polanawd, 
Maldivian fuling ‘to winnow,’ from ephorayali 


| (cans. of ephur) ‘to vibrate, cast;’ afali, aetalu, 


aefulu, aelula = anfara, Hab. 2, Amb, A, 21, 22; 
malu, ‘brother,’ (— Awmdra) Situlp. (Repl. XEV. 
7), but malanwioan, §. M. A. 27; dilindu, Gp. A. 19, 
EK. D. 5, but dilinda Ab.101; veralu = velwriya, 
J. P. veruliya, Ab. 491, Num. 221; waddia, Mah. 
B., Gp. 11, from avadhdreti; sele = sdrikd, 8. 
L. 21. 

Third: fand [for f, and d for f, d, through the im- 
fluence of r: kewul = kaivarta (inscription of Ab- 


| ou | hayawaewa Col. Museum), Pali kevaffo, H. kevata ; 
of | in many words for which the inscriptions | jpoJs “hole, cavity, pit’ Mald. wala — avata; ante 
| = kahudra; piliwelae = patipdti, Amb. A, 2, but 


piliwela, P. P. P. 47; galapanawd, golowd, R. D. 5 


== ghatdpoti, 8. S., Wewelk. 2; plibada, P. P. 44, 
Amb. A, 18, J. P. padibaddha; palisatari, Hab. 7 


| = patisalari, Gajab. ; pili = sphatika, KE. J. 45, J. 
-P. phaliha, Ka. Hem. 1. 198; dela = jatd, Kavy. 


Ill, 28; salu = édiaka, Nam. 173, Kdvy. X, 92; 
tola | ‘ip’ for funda | beak.” In the Maldivian dia- 
leet we find funy, f.¢, dunda ‘ beak’ and tungfai, i.e. 
tundapattra * lip,’ properly the blade of the beak 
‘mouth'). The 
lip therefore was originally called in Sizhhalese the 
blade of the beak, but pata was omitted afterwards. 
Eluwa — P&li claka, Mig. edaka, Cann. 112; 
kurulu, Rureli = garwda (see above); kela * saliva,’ 
Pali thela, Skt. theta, Mald. kulu; &ala, Amb. A, 
14, 51, P. P. 17, = érita but PAL kalo, akala, Hob. 
7, Situlp 3; mala ‘dead’ dram. Mag. made, J. P. 
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kukuluwd * crab,’ J. P. kakkhada = korkata; witli 
= ortdd, Ndm. 71, Kdey. XU, 74; hila, ‘hole’ = 
chhidrd; haeliya = Pali hati; pili = patikd, a 
B, 8, 21; balald ‘ cat’ = viddla, Mald. bulan ; as 
walaemba I know only from the present 
where no difference is made; mululu, Ndm, 938, 
mululla (Mald. muli ie. mulerh) ‘whole entire’ 
from mandala cf. lunmadulla = frimandala, comp. 
Pili parimandala; ularu, Ndm, 237 = wddra, Pali 
uldra; laya* heart’ = Aridaya and liya * woman’ I 
have only found in literature, and therefore can- 
not decide whether they were originally written 
with | orif this had been changed to J, but in 
inscriptions I have found /, also as an initial 
consonant, for instance lahannd, 8. B. M. B. 3, 
lnhiniya pawn, Amb. A, 39. We have further 
numerals with cerebral |; ekolos ‘eleven;’ dolusa, 
dolos ‘ twelve ;” telea ‘ thirteen ;’ pasalos ‘ fifteen ;* 
solos ‘gixteen’ where | is either changed from r 
or from d, 

Fourth: | for th and dh or th and dh: palamn 


S. M. A. 1l=prathama; yela, Pili diyaddha, — 


Prik. divaddha, Beames [L. 237 ; daeli = ddthikd, 
Airy. XU. 44, Mald. dalu ‘ivory;'’ piluta — 
plithasappi, Gp. B.4; dala firm = dridha; dala 


‘tusk’ = Pali dddhd, Skt. dariehérd; welanawd 


‘to wrap’ «/ vesht; polowa or poloya, E. P. Act. 
Gp. A. 4= — ret but polowa, Nam. 95, Kdvy. 
XIIL 37; acsala = dshddhd, 104, 1; hola = 
kutthom, Ab, 303; tili=twehtmot, 8. 8.71; tilina 
= tydga, Kévy. 19, Ndm. 180. 

Fifth: | for = in welsnda = panij, Gp. 0. 3; 
poslanda, Gp. A- 37, F, FF. A. 8, Raey. X. 18) 
= Pili pilandhana, Skt. pingh; sal ‘time’ — 
kshana, Amb. A, 9, Ném. 35 (?) 8. S. 1. 14. 

T for ¢t. In waetenawd 4/ pat Prikrit pad modern 
J. P. wad, Niraydvaliya 5, Hem. IV. 218. Var. 
VIII. 51; of. Hindi podnd Mar. padanem, Beames 
I. 224, Gipsy perdwa, Mikl. VIII. 36, Baluchi 
perenga ‘to canse to fall’; waetup, wages, Amb. 
A, 47, Ndm. 209, Gutt. 176; waet, Amb. A, 44, 
B, 35 = vaftt ‘lamp;’ ¢ for st in Hika— stoka, 
for «th old afhdna in the inscription i. ee 
sathe = ddstri, ib.; thera = sthavira; 
= airdrayishta, sagahathaya in the tain eton 
at Kottarakimbiyiwa, Rep. I]. p. 3,4; in pafan 
= prasthdna; in poetry I have met with the word 
foem = stambha which may be curtailed from 
genuine faba, faemba, but perhaps is only a 
corrupted tateama; pariwatahi from parirrif but 
pawat = prarrifti, 8. M. J. A. 24, Nim. 60, Gp. 
een aft est tete tere anette eat a 
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wada, Gipsy mulo, Mik]. IL 7; talanawd «/ bd; 
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‘?D for t. Kudf = kutumbin; pudwwa = puta; 
goda = Skt. garta, Mahar. gadda, Hindt gddha (see 
above). D ford: wdégalu, Amb, A, 34, but udigel 
P. P. F. 12, Gp. A. 13; dddiya, Kévy. VI. 38, 
dahadiya ‘sweat,’ ‘perspiration’ literally * heat 
water’ from ddha and udala. The simple root 
cerebral, for instance dajjhanta, K. 8. passim, Hem. 
IL. 218, but in Sishhalese it is danawd with a dental. 
In mada ‘ mud" we perhaps have another form of 
Bkt. mala. Perhaps there is another i 

eorebralization in handa ‘sound’ hon lanawd 
‘to call,’ which it is difficult to connect with any 

DENsTALS. 

T for st, in atwatu = hasta and rastu ‘account,’ 
Amb. A, 56: afufa = dstrita, tada = stabdha 
Gp. A. 9; mata = masiaka, L. V. KE. ©.; pata = 
pattha, Amb. B, 9.17; watup ‘garden,’ Amb. A, 
49 = watu, Kdvy X. 99, Pih vatthu, Mahdragge 
Il. 56; balataka = balattha, Hab. 5 (balonnatu 
5. B. M. A. 3 is probably a mistake for this); 
tiram, R. D. 13 = athira; t for Mt: rat ‘red," 


= rakia (rafran ‘gold" properly red gold); 
boiled rice 





| yutu = yubta, Amb.’ A, 23; bat ‘ 


mut—mubta; t for #, im anutare, Kir; tor pé in 
natwed old napa, Galvana ‘ heir’ from napdi ; t for 
ntin satuta, P, P,P. A. 20, eitd P,P, P, A. 30; t 
for 4 in artificial Sithhaleac, Kdry. XIL. 17 teen 

for desha; ¢ for ty im cheta (later cheyo, sey, 
sai, edya) = chaitya; amefa and amefiya, Pali 
amachcha; ¢ for k, in anit for anit ‘the other’; ¢ 
for tiv, m satu = sativa, BR. D. 26, and ¢ of the 
suffix fra preserved in sulfa = ailtra, Amb. A, 13, 
but dropped in pd = pdfra. T for ch (ef. J. P. 
tegichchhd = chikitad, dtikthali = dchikkhati, 
vatfyoga, dlotiya, Beitr. 5, 25), I have found only 
in artificial Sirhhaleso, It is easily explained ns 
the modern pronunciation of ch is very much like 
ty and with uneducated people aften hardly differ. 
ent from f. Instances are rufi = pep adapt 
passim, and faepala, X. 98; witdla, ‘he inquired," 
from the tats. richdranawd, Kdvy. X24: © witdlahed 


‘they inquired,’ Kdey. XL. 31; ¢ for j in pariwa- 


| taka = parivrdjaka (?), kiyata — kakacho: d for ¢ 
| termination of the old ablative do, do (fourth 
century A. D.); kadima= hdatimat; dunumandul 


Maoh. ©., inscription of Kassapo Mihint. A. 10, 
modern tunmadulla = = timandala, the dresa of 
a Buddhist priest which covers the three circles 
(ase above funw = irini); d for jis the common 
change (cf. J. P. dugurichhd = juguped, Bhag. 413, 
Hem. TV. 4; dowsind = jyotend, Bhag. 415, Pali 
junhd, Prikpit jonhd, Hem. I. 75, Pali parichchadi 


ee ee ee 
words continue to be fap and trahda. In this 
es hanJo oto, may be due to ries f 


| influence of 


Avevst, 1882.) 


from parichchajjati, daddallati, Pasenadi, digha- 
chehhd; dampali = jayampafi in tudampat, Mig. 
ddirikemhi in Cave inscriptions of Barabar and 
Nigirjuna, Cunn. 103): rad, Mah, A. ‘king’ = 
rdjan in the inscriptions of Mahikal. and Mayil., 
while the inscription of Amb. has raj, raejna, 
and L, V. K. raja, of, Goldschmidt’s Report, XI, 
p. 10; warada = yuwardjd, Gp. C. 5; radahara 
‘royal taxes," Mayil. B.4, Report I. 1880, p. 5; 
radawa = rajaka, Amb. B, 53; radol = rajakula, 
Wewelk. 17, Ing. B. 21; raedna * queen’ = rdjil; 
badinawd ‘to fry’ = 4/ bhrijj; dannaiwd ‘to know’ 
=A/ jid, jdndmi; defu—jyeshtha, 8. B. M. B. 1; 
madata = mdjyeshtha, Ndm, 121, KE. J, 66; andun 
= aijana, corrupted tats.; kudu ‘hump-backed’ 
— kubja, Pali khujjo; teda = tejas, Gp. A. 9, D. 
I. 2; maeda = madhya, Mald. medu; midul = 
majjd, J. P. mijid, Ném. 105, Kdvy X11. 47; adafor 
ajja=adya; mada ‘kernel’ = majjd, PAli mite; 
dashaepiyae from jahdti, Amb, A,17; dahawél, 
Amb. A, 16, dashae, 8. 8. 22; sidefa ‘cook,’ 5. 
L. 50, jetmawu, Amb. B, 19; wadnd from wadinawd 
,/ vraj; paewidi, P. P. 30, Amb. B, 55, paewyi, 
P. P, 34, 38, 48: weda = rvejja Skt. eaidya, Amb, 
A, 11, B, 30; diyat = jagat, Guti. 47, 8. 8. I. 13; 
dena ‘person’ = jana, comp. Gipsy djeno ‘ person’ 
(Pasp.); dana ‘ knee'=jdnu; daeli=jhalla, J. P. 
and Pali jalla, the soot on utensils, comp. Childers 
g. ¥. rajovajallam, Mald. deli ‘ink’ ; daeli= kayjald, 
Kdvy. X1 25; deya=jaya, Actawiragol; dd =jdta, 
Mayil. A. 15, R. D. 12; deranawd ‘to decay’ 
= Ft. ; daella ‘flame’ =yrdla ; daela =jdld *net’ 
diwa ‘tongue’=jihed, Mald. did; diwi (old) life= 
jtvita, Gp. B. 6, P. P. 4, diwel, Gp. A. 19, but 
jiwel, Amb. A, 45,53; dada=dheaja, Gult. 181, 
Nim. 201, J. P. dhaya ond jhaya; dambadiwu, 
Gp. B. 15, 21; saedf, P. R. D.13; dacnwum, 4/ jan 
or fid(F) Gp. ©. 12, 13; baediydwa=bhragita; 
widinawd = vijjhana, Ch. TI. 15, winiwida, K. J. 98; 
landa = laja in wilanda, Ndm. 261; datiga = jaiighd, 
S. 8.16; haemaendae= sammdrjana, Amb. B, 52, 
ef. enemadd, 8.8. 22, aemadd, Kdvy. X. 101; bodun, 
8. 8. 21, but bojun, P. P. 32, 33; maendina, P. P. 
99, older maendindina, Abhay 4, still older maji- 
modiat, Hab. 10: yodt, 4/ yuj, P. P. 16, generally 
ged? or yedd, P. P. 50; eacda = sarjita, Gp. B. 3, 
K.J.44: kadi = khojota, Mah, I. 345, Nam. 
145. 

Kimidinawd ‘to dive’ with the exception of 
the first syllable is derived from 4/ majy ; in 
the 4th cent, A. D. we find mujifa, * inundated." 


The first syllable Ai represents evidently an old — 


gerund which I have not succeeded in tracing. 
The Simhalese, however, are very fond of com- 
hining two verbs in this fashion. Not to speak 
of the so-called reflexives as bald gannawa, ‘to 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SIMH 


| eamedtsara, Pali samvachchharo 
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look, to examine,’ etc., we find Aapd hanaid, 
*to bite’ (literally, ‘having chewed to ent’), 
and others. In piaanawd, ‘to float, to swim,’ 
also, the second part, nanawwa, is 4/end;. the first 
part, an old gerund, perhaps modern /i from 
4/pi, ‘to drink," Simhalese bonawd, It then 
probably meant originally only ‘to bathe,’ like 
the simple 4/ end, though at present it is rather 





| the custom of the Simhalese to wash first in the 


water, which they drink afterwards. Mald. 
jinan means ‘to dive’ which corroborates my 
etymology. 

D for ji we find in dat (literary) = jidla, data 
supine =jidtum, comp. jj) for 77 in Mahir. Varar. 
Ii, 5: savvajjo, ingiajjo; d for ch (apparently 
through j) in mudanawd=4/ much, cf. midinawd, 
Tisa., K. J. 115, Situlp.; aedurd=dehdrya, Amb. 
B, 39, 44, Mald. edwru ‘teacher;’ Aawwrud = 
(see above); 
godura, ‘prey’ = gochara, cf. pandarasa and 
pannadasa, Cunn. 112, 98; purwdw = parichita, Ab. 
105; yadinawd, ‘to pray, beasech’ = 4/ ydch, yedi 
= wdchila, §.M. A. 17; dina = china, Kdey. X. 
68; danga=chaiichd, dey. I1.24; d for s in daha 
= sahasra, 5. M. B, 10. 

LABIAL, 

P for b, see above; p for mp in parapwren, E. 
P., pardparawen, Ing. A. 13, parapurehi, P. P. P, 
1, inthe old formula Okdwas raja parapurehi, but 


| in the text the more modern form paramparidyen 


corrupted tata. Amb. B, 25; pforlp in kapanw, 
kaepu, inscription of Kasexpo V. Mihin., Heport 
XXY. p.5, kaepiyae, Amb. A, 50, cf. J.C. A. &-. 
1879, p. 21; p for w in Aapanaid, ‘to chew, 
s/charo, Mar, chdvanem (comp. Beames, I. 352); p 
difficult to explain in watup ‘garden, Amb. A, 
49 —watu, Kicy, X. 99, Pali vatthn, Mahcdivagga, 
Tl. 5, 6, and in waelup, ‘wages,’ Ndm, 209, Gut. 
176; Amb. A, 47, and EKdvy. XIII. 64, present the 
form waetwm instead, in Pali it is raffi; b for p 
in bada ‘belly’ (see above); bonawd ‘to drink,’ 
4/pd, pina; boruwa ‘lie,’ from aparddha; abo, 
‘mustard’ = sarshapa, Pili edsapa; balan 
‘to look,” Amb. A, 20, 31, Skt. pralok, Prikrit 
paloa, puloa, pulaa; tabanawd =sthdp, Pali 


| thdpeti, Prikrit fhdvei; 6 for m in munuburd 
(see above), perhaps in baefalwed, ‘sheep,’ from 


medhra, mendd, affix la; famba = tdémra, Gp. A. 
18, J. P. id.; kappil = kambapil, &. 8. 23: imbwl 
= édlmali, J. P. sambali; arwb = drdma, Amb, A, 
15, 46; saebae = sowed (7); famburu =< famaali, 
Mah. Il. 125; 6 for y in dalabuwa = jardyw, Pali 
jaldbu; b for v in bakaméind, ‘owl’ (vakra + 
mukha) ; balald — widdla : welamba, eleanhi, 
aspalembi, ‘ mare,’ from wadawd. 
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M becomes a frequently in the end of a word, 
nifam and nitan (commonly pronounced nikal) 
‘empty’ = nia ++ harman. — 

M for p in paemini, Wandar, 2, pormunu, P. P. 
P, B. 23, pamunu, Rank. D, 2 = Pali pappunofi; 


pamini, Gp. B. 15, modern pamunuwanawd, cf. J. _ 


P, mandma = mandpa «/ dp. 
M for im im kamas = kalmasha (?), Amb. B, 41. 
M for w in namaya, ‘nine,’ but aleo and more 


elegantly nawaya; Wesameuni, J. P. Veramena, | 


Bhag. 213=> Vaisrdeana, Ruwanwaeli Wandar. 
9, 


Semi-vowets Y axp W. 
Both these semi-vowels supplant other con- 
sonants. Thus we have :— 
Affix ya after the fashion of the Jaina Prikrit 
(called yafruéi) for ka in kiyanawd, Amb. A, 12, 
8. 8. 57, = kathay, sitiyama, dadiayama, * hunting" 


for “karman ; diya = daka, siyaly = sakala ; pili. | 


yam = patikamma, Gp. C. 6. 
Y¥ for ki in niya = wakha, Ndm. 163, liyanawd, 
a [ikh. 


Y for gin niyam = nigama, 8. 8.1 18, Amb. | 


B, 2; niyinda = ndgendra, 5. L. 40, Amb. A, 33; 
fyunu = triguna, Gp, A. 8; siyura = sdgara, 
8. 8.16, ayunu = aguna, P. P. 49, 

¥ for j in niyra = nija, 8. 8. 21." 

¥ for ¢ in oya = srotas; aya = sattea (?) 
Amb, A, 62,D. 1.7, Guilt. 122; heyin = hefund 
in weddleyin, Mah, A; giya = gata; siya = data; 
rey = witdna, EK. J. 48, Nim. 175, Ab, 200. 
irr epiye, PP.sS = mulfd itd. 


¥ for d im wyanawd, ‘to cook,’ from odana: | 


plya = pada, 

Y for dA in yaela, yata = adhaasthdt ; boya = 
bodhi, Siri Sanga Boy, boyana, Gp. C.11; goyam— 
yodhima, B. I. 267; goya = godhd; piyan = 
pidhdna, Amb. B, 11. 

Y for « in yahan, yahona, * bed," = éayana, 8.8, 
lt, Amb. A, 11; yahala = schdyu; yald = sald, 
Amb: B, 27; kiriya = karfsha, 8.8. 18 (kari, Hab. 
4)Amb. A, 32B.3; yahapat = aukha priépta; 
ayiti old asati in inscriptions. 

W for k in dandwwama, P. P. 50, ‘ fining’ — 
danda + karman ; lowa = loka; karwiea = kdraka, 
Amb. A, 47; gownwa = gopaka, ib. B. $7, 51. 
pawuru = pdkdra, Gp. C. 1; siwumaeli = eubu- 
mdra, Ndm. 243, Kdvy, XII. 52 J. P., sumulla, 
Hem. L171; mahanweam, older mahanam, Mayil. 


Abhay. A. 17; pacwas = pratdéa K. J. 74; raeki-— 


ndwa = rakthandyaka, Amb, B, 17,18; setuwam 
= érefakarma, Amb, B, 4, oe 





« Bi in never. : into - baal sa 
yolas Ni a mip mont Prikn he i saegtoing 
culars, nor is it on the other hatid substituted for j 
dramatic Migndhi. but for dy we find din ada “to-day” 


probably through aja, ry is preserved by the lasrticn of | 





[AvaveT, 1882. 


W for kh in awoa = sukha; muwa = mutha, 
P. P. 42. 1 

W for 9 in swwara = nagara; guwana = gaga- 
na; suvanda = sugandha, R.D. 24; twwara = 
tagara, Wdm. 129, 

W for ¢ in ruwan = ratna; awuwa = diapa; 
gnewa, Pih géewta, Skt. gavyiti, BR. D. 26, 
Ab, 30; siwe —chatwar in stew pasayen, L. V. EK. 
B. cf. chhdrudasam, Pillar at Delhi, IT. Cunn, 
L123; siewrrnga, Rank. D. cf. siwomaedurn, KE. J. 
107, Nim. 104; siwaranga, fourfold, Gp, B. 8, 
siyuranga B. 13. 

W ford in anumowane— anwmodana, L. ¥.K.C. 

W for dé in tulawaru =tulddhadra, Nim. 224, 


| of. farahal, A. J. 171. 


W for Pin all cansatives, as dakeranawd, ete., 


| gewanaied (80 already in very old inser.); the only 


apparent exception is galapanawd, 8S. 8. 25, an old 
tateama for Pali ghatdpeti; waesaewiyas, P. P. 
WM); piliwisd—pratipuchchhd, Kavy, V. 29; wal= 
padsha, Amb, A, 45, 53; nuruica = niipwra, Niim. 
170, Prikr. newra, Hem. 1. 123, Pali niywra, Ab. 
235, Hem. 1. 123; maenacwi —mandpa, J. P. 
mandma; kawulu = kapdta, Ndm. 104, Ab. 218; 
waelenaicd, 4/ pat; maduwica = mandapa; wewula- 
nowd, 4/ wep; diwa = defpa; diriya — deipin ; 
veya = upachikd, D.T. 10; caewa, old wariya = 


tdpt; tahan = updhana, Skt. updaah; weayutu 


(old) for upayukta; awud = dpta, Amb, A, 11. 

W for 64 in wenaved, wena, wi and wae = bhdta 
Mahak. wuwamand, B.D. 18. 

W for m in wakanawd, ‘to daub,’ ‘smear,’ old 
mackuwd, 8. M. B. 28, 4/ mrakeh. 

W for y in muwana — fidnawi (pronounced 
nyduam, with insertion of u); hewana = chiyd, 
Sindhi chdva; tawak (old) ‘three’; wiya, wiya- 
gaha ‘yoke’ — yuga through yiya. In awiya = 


 dyudha, Gutt, 106, y first changed into w through 


the influence of the original w, afterwards wu was 
changed into i, 
W for « (4), hk in porawa = paradéu, 
W for A in lowinawwd, 4/ lih, dowinawd, 4/ duh, 
W for rw in sakapawald — ndgaparwata, Tama- 
nagala, N.C. P. (about the second century A. D.) 
Mig. tats. comp. sawa Kirinde. 
To explain wara ‘monastery’ Mahikalattaewa, 


| Amb. B, 34, is difficult. It is the common word 


for ‘house’ in Prikrit, and Weber, Hala, 338. 
derives it from ghara — griha, but Bollensen 
ies ASasdeh aie t 

Often is develo from «, to int : 
word into the Skiers act Saal wth 





a vowel in boriya (cave inscripti : : t 
ie Saar Se Mable ha 
lowe motel It must be noted ¢ in not , 
into | in the caso of Skt. yashti, Sitshaleae yaliya (it is 
wentine), Pali Prikrit Tatthi, and so in all vernaculars, 


Avovst, 1882.] 
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L axp H. 

L for «in alut ‘new," from anuktia™ ; wal—rana, 
asal = deanna; I have not noticed! for other 
dentals, perhaps however eaela is derived from 
éasta, partic. of das; n for? in naganawd, naege- 
navd, 4/ laigh (for the modification of the meaning, 
comp, Pili caus. and Gipsy uglidra = ullangh 
and «wghlidva = avalangh, Mikl. U1. 8); waguta 


‘ tail’ = ldngula, Pali nanguttha ; nagula ‘ plough’ | 


= bdngala, Pili nangala; nalala, forehead —laldta, 
J. P. niddla, KE. 8., Hem. I. 125. 

L for dh in kulala, ‘ neck” = kandhard, Ab. 263, 
kanderd, Jdt. 33, Mald. kadura. 

L for wm in verbal nouns, as gaenima, garnuma 
yaenma, gaenilla, from gannowd (the old form is 
ikoma fma, aa in polisalarikama — patisaka- 
riyakama senim, ete.) J, C. A. 8. 1879, p. 24. 

L for r in gali, gala = giri; chafaliza, hetelisa 
= chatvdrisal, Imasza for disira (old hihila, 10th 
century, Ndm, eihil); mala younger brother = 
kumdra, malu, Situlp., but melanwieon, 5. M. A. 27, 
also ‘infant,” Ndm.; lanwwd ‘string,’ ‘rope’ = 
yaiand; kimbuld ‘ alligator,” Skt. kwmbhira, Pili 
kumbhila; kola ‘leaf,’ perhaps = koraka * bud’; 
elesa, kelesa = tdyida, Kidviéa, Prk, eriso, keriso, 
The | appears here at least in lesa (inser. 12th 


century). It is not unlikely that the Simbaless | 


brought these words with them from India where 
they had begun to change r tol in the Migadhi 
fashion; ‘wal = war plural. (This is modern, 
therefore not cerebral.) 

L for other cerebrals. Welu (later Wen, Kdvy. 
XII. 14, old for Vishww) Nett. ; gael — Skt. gantri, 
ete. (cerebralization may have been given up 
previously, #0 ininscr. of the 10th century). Where 
the nature of the | is doubtful I have written 
according to etymology aa Aila ‘hole’ and in other 
cases as the only exception known to me is gael; 
I have adopted a different method, however, with 
I from r for the reasons above given. 

L for kl in leda ‘sick’ for Mishta either through 
apokope of k or through 4Aililtho with apokope of 
the whole syllable. 

R for y in nahara = endyu, Pali nahdru, J. P. 
whdru, Bhag. 172; gaward = gawayil, 

SisILANTs, 

Tn most ancient Simhalese inscriptions we find 
two characters for «, but used indiscriminately, 
the common Indian sand f, the latter was given 
up before the Christian era. 

We finil « for chh and keh. 8 for keh (through 
chh, ch): macsed= Pili makkhitd, Prikr. machchhia 
(Var); pasa —paksha, Amb. A, 14, but pak, Amb. 
A, 4; wak, Amb. A, 45, 53; aesa ‘eye’ = akehi; 
“i Gameala, Kdny, X1. 2; hulwala, ib, XI. 34; ratawala 
ib, IX. 70; sandawale, ib. X. 123; ratawal, ib. XL The 
old form iar found in inscriptions down to the begin- 





senda ‘when, Amb. A, 12 from kehana; seven, 


Amb. B, 30 (most probably also sal, Amb. A, +), 
Nim, 35 is the same word), ef. J. P. achchhano; 
kusea = kubshi, Amb. A, 2, Gp. A. 7; walahui 
‘bear — rena + rikeha (see above); #ulu ‘ small’ 
= khudra (more common nom. is kuda); andasa 
= saudaksha, Amb. A, 43; semehi, Gp. B. 7 from 
kshamel ; aemen ‘slowly,’ 5.8.0. modern hewmin = 
tehemena, Pili haw. 

S for ch, chh, is common enough, later 
changed into A (which see): ne * high" = welche ; 
sift = chinfayited P,P. 9; gos = gaochehd, 1. 
gated ef. chichchid, bhochehd, Ks, Hem. I, 15, 
Pili chachchara, Jdt. 1.425; auasak = cjidehakrn, 
SM. A. 22; pom = padchdt; nian = widchaya, 
P. P. 19; pasakknemiya, pasechi (7) Amb. A, 21. 
P. P. 43; winiza = winischaya, P. P.23; wisal = 
nigehala, D. 1. 2; eat = chhatire, Amb. A, 3; 
pas = poiicha, Amb, A, 54, cf. panadsiedsa, Cunn. 
98; gaa plural of gachchha, Amb. A, 50, Ab. S40; 
rumed = ruchifed, Amb. A, 6, cf Hem. I. 193; 


siwur = chfrara, Amb, A, 10, B, 16; siyw= 


chatvar, Amb. A,®, old safarak, Amb, B. BH; 
suwisi, Amb. B, 20; sey or #& = chaitye, Amb, B, 
51; sirit = charitra, Mah. B. Amb. A, 6, 19; toa 
— koicha (ef. koggala and kosedlihiniya) Ab. 
644; tirizana—tirachchhdna; seopu= chaompoka, 
Amb. B,37; sakwitichakrawartti, Gp. A.4; asiri 
= dicharya, Nim, 69, K. J. 68, J. P. achehhere, 
Hem. I. 58; waesikiliya = cachehakuti, Ab, 212. 

S forj in parasaln = porijdta, Nem, 21, Kacy. 
XL. 38; lokws = lakuja, Ndm, 124; winsnd = 
saminujjant, Jit. 161. 

S forty in pasos = pratyisha, Amb. A. Y; pusak 
= pratyeka, Amb.; kisa = krifyd, Prikrit kichehvi, 
I. 128; tisae = fritya; trifiya, Amb. B, du, 
cf. J.P.tachcha; pasaya = pratyaya, LV. R.B.Gp. 
A. 23, J. P., pattiya, later pasa, P. P. a. oo 
sakaed = sanakrityd, P.P.31; pasak = pretyakeha, 


| (P), 104, 16, Amb. A, 12; nisa = nifye, 8. L. 4, 


Gutt. 177; malas = midlati, Amb. A, B, 4: 
saa = satya, Keiry. 128, 8. Lb. 24. 
S for tain mas = mateya, ef. chikied, meecrip- 


tions of Kap. Dhauli, Jaug. 9, Cunn. 7. Pili 


tikichchhd, 

8 for @ in sema‘ phlegm’ = sleshien. 

H for k in pahala = prakien xarawe, A J, 34, 
Nim. 232; (pahola, P. P. 42, 8. L, 50), kinihivi = 
kovikira, Mah, 11.180; duhnul=dukila, Num. 172. 
through dugulla, cf, Hem, I. 186 ; paliha phe- 
laka; muhula = wwkulifa, EK. J. 73, Ndin. ie, 
Gutt. 91; ahasa = dkdia, 

H for ch, «, é, in daha = dada, cf. duhanuhue, 
Bhag. 298, dahamwho, Hem, I. 262, behet = 


SE = Sai As = 
ng of the 13th © vy, Was still known to the author of 
the Wiailealive, one bu iawicri ‘of the hips,” Mawr, 134. 





| perelicar, Amb. A, 38, ddear, ib. A, 44, ete. 
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bheshaja, P,P. 26; Aun = chunnam, older sunu, 
| cha, Hem. I. 204, older aia, Ab. 698, Gipsy chucho 


Amb. B, 47, cf. wcatenyu = irdseachunnam, Ab, 
Mii; dissimilation of #s in watsika, Amb, B,7, = 
Pali wassifa; Aam = charman, Mald. ham, Gray 
20; hitinaud, afinawd = chitth, comp. sift, Amb. 
A, 27, 29; Aindae, ete, 4/ sad. Aandanawd = 
4,/ addh; hata = sapta, cf, hottari, Anwyog, 926; 
hira, ira, = eiirya; haa = sasya, Pili sasea, Amb. 
A, 26, 27; Acgwwrudu, Amb. A, 4, 35; himi = 
sedmi, older hami, J. C. A. 8S, 1879, p. 13, Amb. 
A, 11: kila = ehidrd; handa = chandra; kahi 
= akirshit, J. C. A. S. 1879, p. 7, cf. ddhiti = 
kMrahyati, Bhag. 306, kdhi, Hem. ITT. 162, di- 
hantiand kachchhenti, Delhi PillarTV,Cunn. 111; 
pohan = prasanna, Gulf, 39, B.D. 16; pohan 
= pdishdna, Galgirk. Widig. (contracted in 
panwaesa); pirthuna from piriwenawd, Gp. 
C.10; pahura = pachchorf; wihida = vidtrna, 
Nim. 114, Gutt. 66, Kedey. DX. 71, wihidas, P. P. 18, 
but wiewrued, Gp. A. 7; hifmun = sifmun, 8. 8. 
22; paha-= prdsdda, K.J.44, Amb. B, 26; Aiku = 
jushka, 8S. 8.22; haedaerum = sajjhdyana, 8. 8. 
22; haeta = shashti; haya = chaku. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


—omihirn, 


LAgamse, 1ss2. 
Ez fort i Ln chi s 5 fuchohiba, ef. ee TR chhuch- 


Mikl. IT. cf. vihatti=vitasti, Bhag. 265, Hem. I. 214. 
H for ¢ through influence of a preceding dh in 
duhanga = dhutanga, Advy. X. 129. 
Hf for rsh in kahapana, inecript. at Mihintale 
last. line (Pali Aahdpana or harisépana), kaha- 
winw, Wiss. Malla’s inser. at Polonn. A. 18. 


| In some cases we find A used for aspirates, 


perhaps already softened to A before the 
emigration from India. The only certain in- 
stance I am acquainted with is bihirit ‘deaf,’ 
‘sweet,’ cf. Pali ruhira, Jdt. IL 276 
(poetical muhuna, AK. J. 82, is made by the 
Pandits); for other consonants in fehel 
‘plantain’ = Skt. Aadalf, H. keld, etc. Beames 
I. 142; A for an aspirate in the old corrupted 
tatsama Ainganawd = bhikeh, further corrupted 
into singanawd, Kdey. X. 78, P. P. 26. Quite 
irregular is Aumbaha, ‘ant hill,” older tumbasa 
in literature. 


AN ABU INSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF BHIMADEVA IT. DATED 
SAMVAT 1265. 
BY W. CARTELLIERI, VIENNA. 


An imperfect translation of the subjoined 
inscription has been given by Prof. H. H. 


Wilson in the As. Res. vol. XVI, pp. 299-301. 


The transcript now published has been prepar- 
ed, with the assistance of Prof. G. Buhler, Pb.D., 
according to m facsimile taken by Dr, Burgess. 
The preservation of the inscription is very 
good ; there is only a small abrasion at the end 
of the first and second line, and the Inst letters 
of the inscription have been lost. The charac- 


ters are the common Jaina-Devanigari of the _ 


12th and 13th centuries. 
The inscription was caused to be incised by 


Kedararigi, who seems to have been the superior | 


of a Saiva monastery at Ujjain, belonging to the 
C ha palaor Chapaliya sect, and its object is to 


record his building operations at the Tirtha of | 
- antiquarian, the chief historical value of the 


Kanakhala in Achalgagh. It begina with an 
invocation of Siva, the Lord of the holy Mount 


Abu, and after a glorification of Ujjain, the 
spiritual ancestors of Kedirarasi are enumer- 


ated, just as kings in their grants give their | 


genealogical tree. The first ascetic named is 


Tapasa who came from the Niitana-matha and— 


was the superior of the Chagdikiframa. He was 
followed by Vakalaraéi, Jyeshtajarasi, Yages- 
vararasi, Maunirasi, Yigeévari a female ascetic, 
Dorvisarisi, and finally by Kedirariai, 

The constractions made by the latter for the 
deities of Kanakhala are, according to the in- 
scription, very considerable. Firstly, he re- 
novated the temple of Kotedévara at Kanakhala ; 
secondly, he paved the interior of the whole 
Tirtha with large stone-slabs and surrounded 
it with high walls; thirdly, he renovated tho 
temple of Atulaniths; fourthly, he built two new 


| temples of Siilapiui and embellished the temple 


of Kanakhalagambhu by erecting in its Manda- 

ps a row of pillars of black stone. His sister 

Mokshedvari built also a temple of Siva. 
Interesting as these details may be for the 


inscription lies in the postscript which mentions 
Bhimadéya IT, of Aphilvadas lord paramonnt 
of Abu, and shows that the Mandalika of Chan- 
drivat!, Dhirivarsha, acknowledged his 
supremacy Samvat, i. ¢. Vikrama-Sathvat 1265, 
or 1208-9 A. D.* 


* Bee alao Ind. Ant,, vol. VI, pp. 187-88, ~ 








a Aa: aaah aa Prat yl: 


[*] spyat ariqgee:? gaat Proper — 
Reenrat gait | earaneait: a 
£) fr aPrat Beco 1X? erent gt ae 


ibaa Melk a tilt a7: | 





Tater Paprarigm: | war- 

Clio gq Aan ofafed deters: 
aaa: a FT Afenraayea4as- 
earTe: | ey eee 

ee eli lhc aq: | TeRutney 

(71 eatat miamarenqet | Prarrarev- 
TAIT DT AACA |) 8 
Soieleiptaratalien 

(°] weraaa: a1 : 


Ree: | mPa 
qitat: aeatatorr 








Cl fra ver sated Rateet arnt 
oma il &° gaara: free 


Seteor ea) gate THe 
dipsaind aeey SM ey" wapraH- 





cere 
[4 eursaraarat rian ‘Rane 


* Motre Sragdhara, 

2 Line 3 read @taqze. 

* Metro Sikharit. 

* Motre Sirddlavikridita. 

* Metre Upajiti. Line 6 read °afnsda?, ae; OT 


FUATAT. Line 7 read PT; “CATA 
my. Lino 9 read TY". 


* Metro Bérdiilevikrtfite. 
* Metre Anushtubh., 


» Line 8 read 


Avavst, 1882.] AN ABU INSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF BHIMADEVA II. 


ere SAIC: It ¢ 


Nee zaagaarred 
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29 Hoarart f- 
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[tae ag Sear Ron Ta 
pial Bs ie poet 
aqyaeied FT i4- 

('] ga’ wert Fle: aleterse- 
Feaftaraare 1 S'? aprapraar- 

ate 
aa Ao | ee HA- 
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C'*] serqrr: Wye’ qatar aft atar 
- aerator Presa wt am 
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AMES Bape STATA 


qaqa wea afer’ aefa 


C8) aaaeq ateyt ia" araq at 


C9) faaeer | at raga 








q aad Aes 
qafea i2'° 

[°°] daa QRks ae Fare | WS Ar a- 
ORWELL CHLE Lid lig TAT 
neraragay- 

(°) arafanaree star HeTqRTA AA” 
apa aAaTags Weta | a- 
saa ara are 





1% Metre Milint. 


| ™ Line 13 read “TRA; "arat:; “MT, ‘Line 15 read 
me. 


\ Metre Anushtabh, 

1! Metre Malini. 

% Line 17 rood “gag”, Line 19 road THVT. 
1) Metre Anushtnbh. 

i Motre Mand&b rinti. 


THE INDIAN aRPCene: 


[Avenes, Fae 











ball a 
[**] arr [ seateor | 


Translation, 


Oi! Hail! 1. May the three-eyed god 
protect you, he who abandons one half of his 
own self and whose remaining half becomes 
identical with the foe of Mura (Vishnu), in 
order to destroy the notion of doality among 
men deficient in true knowledge, he who is the 
birth of... he whose neck is dark-blue as a cloud 
at the end of the Kal pa, and on whoge fore- 
head glitters the crescent of the moon.” 

2. Glory to Avanti, the home of rich men, 
which protects the world by the heroism of its 
lords," cleanses it by the pure and brilliant life 
of its Brihmans who follow the way prescribed 
by the revealed texts, and which gladdens it 
through the fragrance arising from the dalliance 
of its passionate youths, 

3. In this city Tai pasa (arom) from the 
monastery called Niitana, a man eminent 
through learning and austerity, of firm mind, 
the ornament of the Chapaliya race, follow- 
ing the road to the Nirvana and dedicating 
himself daily with his whole heart to the 
worship of Chandiéa (Siva); he became the 
glorious superior of Chandikdérama (the 
hermitage of Chandikd). 

4. The disciple of that ascetic was the re- 
splendent sage called Vaikalarisi who 
practised great austerities, who was a mine of 
judgment, learning and humility, who deeply 
venerated his Gurns, and was free from vice. 

5. Then Jyeshtajoarasi succeeded. In 
the next generation after him he who waa called 
Yagesivararisi was an ascetic full of 

* Line 22 read Ceatarqetay” there are two strokes 


sail age en a ll ra tia 
Line 2 read 


© The half of , which Siva abandons, is his 
jakti Pérvall with whie ‘he is united in his form of 
hearers The half identifies iteelf with 


Vishon. The god doos this in order to destroy the notion 
off Tenlits (dvaitabhtea), i. ¢. the idea that Vishou and 
Siva are two different deities which prevails among the 


|} to Durvasas, 
| cetics through austerity and Instre. 


tranquillity of sal. exclusively ae in 


| worshipping Trilochana (Siva). 


6. After him the illustrious Maunirisi 
appenred, resembling the sun who illuminates 
both worlds, unrivalled in destroying the dark- 


ness of wrath. The disciple of that ascetic was 


the austere and victorious Yigeasvari who 
resembled Siledvart on account of her 
tranquillity, patience, piety and other qualittes. 

7. Her disciple Durvasarisi was equal 
He was mighty among as- 


8 Kedirariéi, his disciple, became the 
ornament of the ascetics belonging to the pure 
Chapala race who resembled the moon, since 
he grew through keeping his vow and restrictive 
rulea, just as the moon grows through her kalas, 
the fame of whose virtuous life was celebrated 
in the whole world. 

9, He who out of faith made here an exten- 


| sive renovation of (fhe temple of) Koteévara 


(Siva) the Gurn of Tridivapati (Indra) 
and in the whole of Kanakhala a broad 
pavement of (sfone) slabs, by whom the fort 


in this place was built, which perhaps may 


arrest the chariot of the sun in the sky by its 
high walls, and which is a snare terrifying the 
bird-like moveable mind of K ali. 

10. By whom the old home of Atula- 
nitha was repmired, a sublime image, as it 
were, of his new fame, who built here, in front 
of Kanakhalanitha, two new eolid, large 
temples of 5 ila paéni,— 

1l. Whose sister Mokshefvart (a mis- 
fress of liberation, az t! were,) on earth, tranquil 
and chaste, built a beautiful temple of Siva, — 

12. Erected™ in the Mandapa of this temple 
of Kanakhalaégambhu a row of pillars 
made of pure black stone, and shaped like 


sacrificial posts, a modern imitation, as it were, 


(of those which were used) for the high-famed 
sacrifices of yore. 

13. As long as this serpent Arbuda easily 
bears Nandivardhana on his back, so long 
this song of praise shall rejoice in the world. 


ignorant. The poet though proclaiming the identity of 
the two gods, yot indicates that Siva is greater than 
Vishnu, vingo ono half of Siva in equal to Visira. 

" Rhujabhril, which seome to be the reading of 
text, must be intended a* a synonym Of BRGDRotE thing’. 
thoug h it fs not oloar } how the word could sequire that 


have coined it boca 
bAabAr! wonld not pred mpiores wid = . or 
The subject is KedArariéi taken up again from ¥. 8. 


AUGUST, 1882.) 


14. May tl this NS, compas famed | 
Lakshmidharna, remain as long as the earth 
carries the most excellent water (of Gangd) 
which proceeds from Iga, as long as (Vishnu) 
disguised as a tortoise (#wpports the earth), as 
long as sun and moon (eris!), as long as the 
song of the first excellent poet** and the speech 
of Vyksa"® (survive). 

Samvat 1265, on the 15th day of the light 
half of the month of Vaisikha, on a Tuesday ; 


PAHLAVI INSCRIPTION FROM BAGHDAD. 
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ee EL 


Chanlu kya race; while Maham {hab h (+), 
the keeper of the great seal and all the other 
Panchakulas, performed” (/he work) of writ- 
ing the superseription Sri,™ while the Lord of 
Chandravatl, the chief of the fendal barons, 
the illustrious Dharivarshadéva being the 
only possessor of a regal parasol, protected the 
earth; while the illustrious Prah ladana- 
déva,"' an expert in all the fine arts and useful 


|. Sciences, a most worshipful prince, was the 


during the prosperous and victorious reign of — 


the illustrious Bhimadeva, the supreme 
Lord and king of great kings, the saviour of the 


heir-apparent ; at that time Kedirarigi caused 
this song of praise to be composed. (I? iris 
engrave! on afone) by the mason...... Palhana. 





AN ENGRAVED STONE WITH PAHLAVI INSCRIPTION FROM BAGHDAD. 


BY E. W. WEST, Pu.D., 


The late Dr. A.D. Mordtmann, writing 
from Constantinople on the Lith November 
1875, enclosed to the late Professor Haug of 
Munich some ink impressions of a stone talis- 
man engraved with a long inscription in 
Pahlavi characters, which impressions he had 
received some days before from Baghdid. | 
He remarked that the characters seemed to be 
those of the seventh or eighth century, and 
thongh he could decipher some isolated words, 
such as nafshman, pavan shem-f yarddn, &c., yet 
he could nowhere discover a connected sen- 
that the inscription might bea forgery, more 
especially as, notwithstanding its great length, 
he thought it did not contain some of the 





He, therefore, had some slight suspicion — 


letters of the Pahlavi alphabet. He further | 


mentioned that its native owner wanted £45 
for the stone. 

This letter was handed to me on my return 
from India in June 1876, just after the death 
of Professor Hang. It contained one impres- 
sion of the obverse, two of the reverse, and four 
of the edge of a circular stone about 1} inch in 
diameter and } inch thick. And the inscrip- 
tion consisted of a single line around the figures 
on the obverse, five concentric lines round those 
on the reverse, and three lines round thé edge 
of the stone. The characters were, nearly all, 
very distinct, and after careful examination and 

*3 Valmtki's Ramdyana, 

™ The Vedas, Purisas, ote. 
Rds pag Spm get be 
the temple of verrapils at Abu of Sashvat 1350, in the 


Nadila late of Ku of Sarnvat 1213 i 
s iesaviption of eT In all 


MUNICH, 

study I was able to discover the order in which 
the lines ought to be read, as well as several 
connected sentences and well-defined words. 

Tt appeared from this examination that the 
inscription contained all the Pahlavi Iectters 
| except gh, a letter which is not used in 
| Sasanian Pahlavi, though it occurs on the 
Pahlavi papyri of the eighth or ninth century 
lately found in Egypt. The sentences, also, so 
far aa they could be read, were too idiomati- 
cally correct to be the production of any 
modern writer. I was, therefore, able to assure 
Dr. Mordtmann, when sending him an attempt 
nt a fragmentary translation of about three- 
fourths of the inscription, that there was every 
probability that the inscription was genuine. 
Owing to several scattered words still 
unintelligible, this tentative translation was, 
no donbt, too unsatisfactory for Dr. Mordtmann 
to make use of, as I heard nothing farther about 
it. I likewise sent copies of the inscription tu 
some of the Parsi Dasturs in India, to see if 
they could suggest a more complete translation, 
bat their attempts furnished me with ily two 
or three verbal improvements. 

After an interval of four years and a half 1 
asked Mr. Thomas afew months ago wlether 
he had heard of this inscription, when lic 
informed me that he had received a set of 


impressions of it some years before from Sir 





inscriptions wo read. (Srikaraiddaw) gana vatneta 


paripanthayali. 


sr geriberava Tit. “making Srl," then obtains the meaning 


of © 

* Prohlidouadéva, the younger brother of Dhiri. 
ee, was a poet who wrote svveral Sanskrit plays ; 
raghhens on Search for Sanskrit MS. Bombay, 1 1873-73. 
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H. C. Rawlinson, which he has since kindly 
placed at my disposal. These are the central 
impressions of the obverse and reverse, and the 
uppermost impression of the edge of the stone, 
on the accompanying photo-lithograph; the 
remaining impressions being those received 
from Dr. Mordtmann. Mr. Thomas's impres- 
sions are particularly clear, and have been 
specially useful in deciding the reading of the 


last two words on the obverse, as well as some | 


of those in the ontermost circle on the reverse 
of the stone. And according to a note on one 
of these impressions, the stone itself in a green 
flint. 

The figures on the obverse comprise a naked, 
hairy, cloven-footed demon, facing to the front 
and standing, with an upright, serpent-encireled 
spear, point downwards, in each hand ; the butt- 
end of each spear is surmounted by a cock; a 
star being above one cock and a crescent above 
the other. The occurrence of the cock is 
remarkable, inasmuchas it 14 said, in the Avesta, 
to be an opponent of demons. Around the 
demon are ten animals, mostly creatures of the 
evil spirit; thus, on the demon’s right are a 
scorpion, fox, and ape; on his left, a scorpion, 
a wolf suckling twin children, a frog, and a 
goose ; and beneath his feet are a duck, jackal, 
and hare (or rabbit). 

The figure on the reverse appears to be the 
full-faced bust of a man with turreted head- 
tress, fillets, and side-curls; and having three 
stars to his right, and a stur and crescent to his 
left. 

The edge of the stone has a conple of holes 
drilled into it, as indicated by the circular spots 


on the impressions ; or it may be a single hole | 


drilled through from side to side of the edge 
as the two spots are exactly half the circum- 
ference apart. This hole is evidently intended 





“Tn tho traneeri italic d is need when d ia written 
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| for mounting or stringing the stone npon a 
wire, and was probably drilled before the 
inscription was engraved, as none of the letters 
appear to be really mutilated by the drilling. 
The inscription commences on the obverse, 
| continues on the edge of the stone, and termi- 
nates on the reverse at the ond of the outermost 
line. The beginning of each line of the inscrip- 
tion being indicated by the short lines external 
to the impressions on the photo-lithograph, 
which exhibite the letters and figures as they 
appear on the stone, and not reversed, but is by 
no means so clear as the original jmpressions. 
The following transcription and translation 
of this inscription will probably be found to 
give a pretty close approximation io the actual 
meaning, thongh some of the words are still 
more or less ambiguous." 
Transcription, 
[One ling on fhe obverse. 1] Dishthakht 
pétkham shedrint,* aikam irdé khist hastd; 
(Three lines on the edge. 2] kevan. bidiin® va 
kanijaké, bard lala khémk chik, lakhvir val 
[3] aikat aft M sejgin, chigin vakhdinam 
amatam /[dit; va zak shiba ridd va shibaé kani- 
jokoin shedriint 
[4] asizin asaz didand, bundakd ranjikd 
kalbin sag, va kevan val kunpéd. Sag Eha- 
ambakht pétkham Ji nigtin vakhdint* :— 
[ Five lines on the reverse. 5] Kola ind dirést 
vod sakhin-khvyahih khvar.” Denman lag 
[6] pavan khabih aé yehevunt,* dosh an- 
| shita! Afat ving tli 
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shem-1 gastd pavan khidé angin bark vijadéd | 


chigin itir 
[9] myazd, miinat pavan nigir dish-fash, 
bandag. Denman sitiv-khvahth min fi miinat 
darid va khap tasako sitaft. 
Translation. 
[On the obverse.] The son of Déshtbakht 


(‘the ill-fated") sent a message to the son of | 


the distracted Khasmbakht’ (‘ the wrath- 
devoted"), thus :—“ My anger® is excited ; 

[on the edge] now without an uprising bend 
of the knee” I send back a slave-boy and slave- 
girl for their own beating even from thee." Dis- 
patch the slave so that it may not be ruinous to 
thee, as I seize though it be not mine; and 
those seven slave-boys and seven slave-girls are 
sent to see the unworthy of the unworthy, the 
fully afflicted dog of dogs, and now leap’* at 
them." The dog Khasmbakht took the message 
undejected and replied :— 

[on the reverse] “ All anger is right while the 


quest of speech is easy.” This trouble should | 


have happened in silence, Q evil'* man! 
Likewise turn away thy outcry which does 
not curse me and half of the unaged and aged, 
and every father-in-law of a youthful’ son, from 
the now-a-day slave unto the lord. And now, in 
the name of the accursed, curse on so abont 
yourself like a slave of the sacred feast of fire, 
which in thy sight is evil-diffusing. This re- 
quest for haste is from me who tore ** thee and 
hiskeona thy silent anxiety.” 
The inscription, as thus read, contains 474 


Pahlavi letters and 84 different words, of which | 


all but 15 (exclusive of the two names) are 
known to occur in Pahlavi MSS. These fifteen 
words which have not yet been noticed in the 
MSS., but which are all readily traceable to Per- 
sian or Avesta forma, are as follows ;—chiik, 
caréd, Lnnpéd, lag (alag in MSS.), khabth, apiran, 
khusnrdg, tigil, bdad, vijddéd, guzud, dish-fash, 
sitéy (atishtdvin MSS.), hap and tasaké. The 
meaning of all the words in the transcription is, 


a a 
ent perhaps, * to Khasmbakht with the distracted 


. wt Orit may be khird4, Wi inogncen both here and in |. 5. 
s, ‘an up penis.” 
° Bitter roading fi fe min chad and 
‘to their own mountain aside’ min-ich-at being a 
Pahlavi idiom. 
a hime eet if we read rikhrin instead 
of riris 
" Or it may be kép/d, * strike ;' the verb may, how. 
ever, he Ord sing. present. 
) That is, anger is justifiable so long as it does not 
deprive one of speech, ' Or gash, * handeome." 


therefore, nearly certain, and there is little room 
for emendation without altering the reading 
of the words which, considering the ambiguity 
of several of the Pahlavi letters, is a matter that 
can never be altogether free from doubt. 

The date of the inscription may be approxi- 
mately stated as earlier than the conversion of 
the Sasanian «h, and later than the conversion 
of the Sasanian h or kh into the corresponding 
letters of modern Pahlavi." Now although 
there was, no doubt, a considerable period 
during which either the old or new forms 
might be used, yet it appears from the evidence 
of dated coins, subsequent to the Muhammadan 
conquest of Persia, that the modern form of 
the h came into use about A. D. 670, and that 
of the sh about A. D. 680. Sothat the date 
of this inscription may be reasonably fixed 
at the latter end of the seventh century. Tf, 
therefore, there be any one who still doubts 
the genuineness of the Pahlavi MSS. preserved 
by the Parsis, it will be important for him to 
notice that we have here an inscription of 
considerable length, which numismatists must 
admit to be about twelve hundred years old 
for palmographical reasons, and which, at the 


| same time, is composed in the same style, and 


uses the same words and phrases, as the said 
Pahlavi MSS. employ. The only practical 
conclusion that can be drawn from ench facts 
is that the MSS. are really (ns they profess to 
be) specimens of o written Innguage still current 
in Persia twelve hundred years ago. 
This un See is also of some interest to 
i from its giving the probably correct 
torn (shedriin) of the Huzvarish verb ‘to 
send (see note 2), and from its use of the 
unusual word vdriin in the sense of ‘slave, 
which word is the equivalent of verezéna, 
‘bondsman,’ in the Pahlavi translation of the 
Avesta. But its chief importance lies in ita 
supplying some connecting links between the 
form of the final’ syllable -wan of many 
St is possible to read Usracvoy-t Tir instead of 


* khuaue lg-l ‘tigi, and to tranelate ‘ every son of a priest of 
Tir,’ but this is walle: The whole poree is a4 COM: 
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i ae modern Pahlavi and that of 


ita equivalent letter in Sasanian Pahlavi. Of | 


such words ending in -man there are three 
occurrences of barman, one of nafshman, and 
two of denman in this inscription. In lin. 1 the 
-man in barman differa but slightly from its 
Sasanian form; there is no open loop to the m, 
and the » is decidedly curved. In the word 
nafshman in lin. 2 the loop of the m is open, 
but unlike the usual form of that letter, and 
the nia still curved. In barman in lin. 7 the a 
is straighter, but the -man. still differs from the 
following word, min, composed of the same 
letters. While in denman in ll. 5,9 there is 
hardly any difference between the final -man 
and any ordinary minor mé. There is thus a 
regular gradation of forms in this inscription 
from the Sasanian letter to its modern repre- 
sentative -man, illustrative of the progress from 
the one form to the other, and showing that 
this final syllable -man can hardly have arisen 
from a combination of the letters m and n, but 
from o gradual alteration of the form of a 


single letter of the Sasanian alphabet, which 


letter in the great majority of cases correaponds 
to the Chaldee emphatic suffix .d. 

With regard to the stone itself, although it 
has, no doubt, been nsed as an amulet, there is 
nothing in the inscription to indicate that it 
was manufactured for that purpose. It seems 
to be merely a record of part of an insulting 
correspondence between two men, possibly 
imaginary, engraved probably by direction of 
Khasmbakht who, from the allusion to the dir 
myazd or ‘sacred feast of fire’ being despised 
by his opponent may perhaps be conjectured te 
have been a Zoroastrian, and may be represent- 


ed by the man's bust on the reverse of the 


stone. Whether the demon on the obverse be 
intended os a fancy portrait of ‘the son of 
Dishtbakht,’ or as a representation of the 
‘accursed’ evil spirit in whose name he is told 
to curse himself, it is hardly safe to guess. It 


is also difficult to conceive the object of en- 


graving such an inscription as a permanent 
record. 





FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAB. 
COLLECTED BY Mus, F. A. STEEL. 
WITH NOTES BY LIEUT. EK. C. TEMPLE, B.5.C., F.EG.8., M.E.A.6., &c. 
(Continued from p. 172.) 


No. 16.—The Rat's Wedding." 

Once upon a time a rat was canght in a 
shower of rain, Being far from shelter, he set 
to work and soon dug a hole in the ground, in 
which he sat as dry asa bone. Now while he 
was digging he came on a fine bit of a dry root. 
“This ia quite a prize,” said he to himself, 
“T must take it home.” 

So when the rain was over, he took the dry 
root in hia mouth, and set off home. On the 
way he saw a man trying to light a fire while 
his children stood by and howled with hunger. 
“ Dear me,” said the rat, “ what an awful noise ! 
What is the matter ?” 

“ Tke bairns are hungry,” answered the man, 
“and want their breakfast, but the fire won't 
light because the sticks are wet, so how can I 
cook the bread ?” 

“Tf that is all,” said the good-natured rat, 
“take this dry root. I'll warrant it will make 
6 fine blaze.” 





‘Told at 
name! N amdar 








i by a boy of Parbié origin 


“That's really most kind of you,” replied the. 
man gratefully, “and in return take this bit 


of dough.’ 


“What a clever fellow I am,” Tygon ie the 
rat as he trotted off, “ what i] make ! 
Fancy getting food that will lanl me for five 
days for an old stick ! Wah !” 

Soon after he saw a potter trying to pacify 
three little children who were howling, and 
erying, and screaming. “Dear! dear! what 
is the matter?" asked the rat. 

“The bairns are hongry,” answered the 


| potter, “ I haven't any food to give them,” 


“Is that all?” said the soft-hearted rat. 
“ Here take this dongh, cook it quickly.” 

“You are most obliging,” cried the potter 
aetinitery “and in return take one of those 
pipkins. ” 

The rat was delighted at this exchange though 
he found the pot rather hard to carry. At last, 
however, he managed to balance it on his head, 


* Ghapd—ao round carthon pot.—E. C. T- 
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and went gingerly tink-a-tink, tink-a-tink down | 


the road, saying tohimself “How cleverlam! 
what a hand at bargain! Wah! 1” 

By and bye he came to where some cow- 
herds were milking a buffalo in the jangal, 
and having no pail they used their shoes in- 
stead. “Oh fie!” cried the rat quite shocked, 
“what a nasty trick! Why don’t yoo use o 
pail ide 

“ Haven't got one," growled the cowherds 
sulkily. They didn't see why the rat should 
eall them over the coals. 

“Tsthatall ?” cried the cleanly rat. “ Here, 
take this pipkin. I can't bear dirt !” 

The cowherds were delighted, took the 
pipkin, and milked away till it was quite full. 
Then they brought it to the rat, saying— 
‘ Here litile fellow, drink your fill as a reward,” 

‘Come! None of that!" cried the rat, who 
was ag shrewd, as he was good-natured, “as 
if ITcould drink the worth of my pipkin ata 
draught! I couldn't hold i?! Besides I 


yive me the buffalo.” 

“ Rubbish!’ returned the cowherds, “Who 
ever heard of snch a price? Besides, what 
could you do with such a big beast? The 
pipkin was about as much as you could 
manage. 

Leave that to me," said the rat, “all you 
have to do is to give me the buffalo.” 

“ All right,” said the cowherds langhing. So 
just to humour the rat and for the fun of the 
thing, they loosed the buffalo’s halter and began 
+o tie it to the rat's tail. 


“No! no!" shouted he in a great hurry. | 


“Tt wont be safe there. Why, if that big brute 
were to pull, the skin would come off, and 
then where should I be? Tie it round my 
neck instead,” 

So they tied the rope round the rat's neck, 
and he set off gaily towards home ; but whea he 
came to the end of the tether, not astep further 
could he go, for the buffalo saw a fine tuft of 
wrass in another direction, and marched«;) to ent 
it, and the rat willy-nilly had to trot behind. 
But he was much too proud to confess the fact, 


3 Palow, a rich Indian dish of rico boiled in soup with 
at, spice allon. A dish dof flesh or flah 


meat. spices,ete,— Fallon, Ach 
highly seasoned, first roasted and afterwards fricasseod 
ar stewed, covered and hoaped over with rico newly- 
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so he nodded his head gaily to the cowherds, 
and said, “Ta Ta, I shal! go home this way, 
it is a little roundabout perhaps, but it is much 
shadier.” And when the cowherds burst ont 
langhing, he took no notice, but looked as 
dignified as possible. 

* After all,” he said to himself, “when one 
kecps a baffalo, one has to look after it when 
it is grazing. There is plenty of time before 
me, and the beast must get a bellyful of grass 
if it is to give any milk.” So he trotted about 
amiably after the buffalo all day, making 
believe. But by the evening he was dead tired 
of it, and was quite glad when the buffalo 
lay down under a tree to rest. 

Just then # bridal party came by, and sat 


down in the shade to cook some food. 


“What detestable meanness," grumbled the 
palanquin-bearers and servants, ‘fancy giving 
us plain palau® with never'a serap of meat 
in it. It would serve the skinflints right if we 


left the bride in a ditch.” 
always make good bargains, and you must just 


““Dear me,” said the rat, “what a shame! 
I sympathise with you entirely, and to show you 
how I feel for you, I will give you my buffalo, 
kill it and cook it.” 

*Phooh!" returned the servants, “what 
rubbish 7 who heard of a rat who owned a 


| buffalo Fr” 


“Not often, I admit,” replied the rat with 
pride, “ but look yourself; don't you see [ am 
leading the beast with string?” 

“Bother the string!" cried o great big 
hungry bearer, ‘Master or no Master, I'll 


| have meat for my dinner !” 


Whereupon they killed the bnoffalo, and 
cooked the flesh, saying “ Here little ratskin, 
have same palaw in payment.” 

“ Now look here ! none of your sauce !"" cried 
the rat, “you don’t suppose I am going to give 
you my besntifal buffalo that gave quarts and 
quarts* of milk for a wee bit of tts flesh. 
No! I got a leaf for a bit of stick; I got a pot 
for a little loaf; I got a buffalo for an earthen 
pot, and now I'll have the bride for my buffalo, 
and nothing else !” 

The servants by this time having satisfied 





boiled in soup or moro likely boiled rice soasoned.— 
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their hunger became rather alarmed at what 
ther had done, and came to the conclusion it 
would he best to escape while they could, So 
leaving the bride in the dold* they bolted 
in different directions. 

Then the rat drew aside the curtain, and in 
his sweetest voice, and with his best bow begged 
the bride to descend. She hardly knew whether 
to langh or to cry, but as anything was better 
than staying alone in the jangal, she followed 
himas she was bid. The rat was delighted to 
find by her rich dress and jewels that she 
was a king's daughter, and went trotting along, 


saving to himself, “Oh, bow clever I am! | 


what bargains [ do make to be sure! Wah! 
wah!!” When they arrived at his hole, he 
said to the bride with a polite air—“ Wel- 
come, Madam, pray step in. I'll show you 
the way.” Whereupon he ran in first, but 
when he found the bride didn’t follow, he put 
his nose out again, snying testily—“ Why don't 
you come? It's rade to keep your husband 
waiting.” 

“My good Sir,” langhed the bride, “I can’t 
get in there,” 


‘There is something in that,” replied the rat | 


thoughtfully, “I must build you a thatch 
somewhere. In the meantime sit under that 
wild plum tree,""* 

“ Bat I'm hungry,” said the bride. 

“ Dear me, that's very sad," returned the rat, 
“TH fetch you something in a trice.” 


So he ran into his hole and retorned with | 


an ear of millet,’ and one pea, “There's a fine 
dinner, ” said he triumphantly, 

“T can’t eat that,” whispered the bride, “[ 
want palow and cakes, and sweet eps, 
hoftas," and sugar-drops. I shall die if | 
don't get them.” 

“Dear, dear |" said the rat fretfully, “ what 
u bother a bride is! Why don't you eat the 
wild plams ?" 

“Tean't live on wild plums,” replied the 


* Dela, a bride's palanquin, see above in those tales | 


+e Ber, the wild tree jujuba.—R. CT 
. a Mid plum tree, ZisipAwe 2—k. Cc. T. 
fignl, wailldt, paniceer toto 


' Kangul, millet, » It is o 
small praia. Oa men 
* Kota, a ball of fried meat : minced 
meet j | pe berpined ment Lh 
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atulks till the fruit fell down, 
| King’s daughter gathered them up, unripe as 
they were, and carried them to the town In & 
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bride, “ besides they are only half ripe, and I 
can't reach them.” 

“Rubbish!” cried the rat, “you must for 
to-night, and to-morrow yon can gather a 
basket-foll and sell them in the city, and then 
youcan boy sngar-drops and eweet-eggs and 
koftas and cakes,” 

So the very next morning the rat climbed 
up the plom tree, and nibbled away at the 
Then the 


basket, calling out, 
Gadert gader ! gadert gader ! 
Raja dé beri, chithd legid gher !* 
Green plums I sell! green plums I sell! 
Princess am I, rat's bride as well, 
As she passed by the palace, her mother 
heard the voice, and ran out—eyer 80 happy to 
find her danghter safe again, for they thought 


she had been eaten by wild beasts. So they 


feasted and were yery merry. By and bye who 
should come to the door but the rat with a big 
stick. He was in a frightful rage, and called 
out— 

“Give me my wife! Give me my wife. J 
gave a stick and I got a loaf; T gave a loaf and 
I got a pot: J gave a pot and I gota buffalo; 
I gave o buffalo and I got a bride. Give me 
my wife! Give me my wife!" 

“La! son-in-law,” said the wily old Queen, 
“what a foss you make! Who wants to take 
Away your wife? On the contrary we are 
delighted to see you. Just wait o bit till I 
spread the carpets, and then we will receive 
you in style," 

The rat was mollified by the old Indy's 
politeness, and waited patiently outside, while 
the cunning old thing cut 9 hole out of the 
middle of a stool,’® and put a red-hot flaming 
stone underneath, covering up the hole with an 


| iron sauce-pan Iid,** then she threw a fine 


embroidered cloth over all, and called out, 
pie haha phere 
pl charht Aai ghere.—Proverb, 
} wee entrappod her at last. 
(raf, o small Pol Py yon ee 
back. It is Se on, eek ae ae a foot from the 
“ Sarposh—Pai, sarpor: of. Hind. dhaknf. A cover: 
lid (ear, hon, nh, covering, Pers.) it 
ae Frac ek Tg 
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“Come in now, my dear son-in-law, and reat 
yourself,” 

“Dear me! how clever lam! what bargains 
I make!" said the rat to himself as he climbed 
on to the stool. “ Here om I the son-in-law of 
a real live Queen! What will the neighbours 
say?” 


He sat down on the edge of the stool at first, | 


and after a time he said, “Dear me! mother- 
in-law! how hot your house is.” 

“Yon are sitting out of the wind there,” 
said the wily Queen, “sit more in the middle. 
It's cooler there.” 

But it wasn't! for the sance-pan lid had 
become so hot that the rat fairly frizzled when 
be sat down, and stuck so that he left all his 
hair and the best part of his skin bebind him, 


before he managed to escape, howling and — 


vowing that he never, never, never would 
make a bargain any more. 
No. 17.—A Story of Heroes." 


There was once upon a time a wrestler who | 


lived in a far country, and hearing there was a 
mighty wrestler in India, he determined to try 
a fall with him; so he tied up 10,000 Ibs." of 

flour® in his blanket, put the bundle on his 
head, and set off. Towards evening he came to 
a little tank in the middle of the desert, ao he 
took a good drink of water first, then emptied 
all the flour into the remainder, stirred it up 


into brose, and made a hearty meal, Then he | 


lay down to sleep under a tree. 

By and by an elephant came to drink, and was 
astonished to find the tank quite dry with only 
a little mud and flour at the bottom. * What 
shall Ido now ?"’ thought the elephant, “there 
is no other water for twenty miles.” 

Then it expied earonitien under the tree, and 
became furious, saying, “ This is the creature 
that has done the mischief.” 

So it galloped up to the sleeping man and 
stamped on his head, determined to crush him. 
But the wrestler only stirred, and said sleepily, 
“What the dickens are you at? If you want 
to shampoo my head why don't you do it pro- 
perly ? Put little of your weight into it, my 
friend.” 
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At this the elephant stared: “ Never mind,” 
thought it however, “ I'll just mise isa by my 
trank, and dash him to the ground.” 

So it seized the wrestler by the waist, and 
was dragging him up, when + man quietly 
canght ita tail, and saying— Ho my friend, 
that's your little game, is it?” threw the big 
beast over his shoulder, and set off on his 


By and bye he came to the Indian wrestler's 
house, and called ont—“ Ho! my friend, come 
out, and try a fall !” 

“My husband’s not at home,” cried the 
wrestler's wife, ‘he hag gone to the wood for 
sticks.” 

“Well, when he returns,” cried the stranger, 
“ give him that, and tell him the owner has come 
from far to challenge him." 

With that he chucked the elephant over the 
courtyard wall. 

“Oh Mama! Mama,!" cried a treble voice 
inside, “that nasty man has thrown as mouse 
over the wall, what shall I do?" 

“Never mind, my little danghter,” answered 
the wrestler's wife, “ Papa will teach him man- 
ners. Take the grass broom and sweep it 
away. Then there was a sound of sweeping, 
and the dead elephant came flying over the wall. 

“Now!” thought the stranger, “if his little 
daughter can do this, the man himself will be a 
worthy foe.” 

So he set off to the wood, and on his way ho 
met the Indian wrestler dragging 160 carts 
laden with brushwood. So he stole behind the 
carte, and laid hold of the last. “Now we 
shall see,” quoth he, and began to pull. 

“That's a deep rut,” said the Indian wrestler, 
and pulled harder. So it went on for an hour, 
but not an mch one way or the other did the 
carta move. “ There must be some one behind,” 
said the Indian wrestler at last, and walked 
back to see. Sure enough there was the 
stranger, who said to him at once—“T think 
we are pretty well matched, let us have a fall 


™ With all my heart," aT a 4 the ott rr, 
“bat not here alone. It is no fun fighting 


| without applause.” 
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the jogi's order he had two kinds of khichri* 
made ready and placed in one dish. One 
very salt, 

Now when dinner was served the sweet 
khichrt side of the dish was put towards the 
king, but the salt side towards the Snake 
Woman. She found it very salt, but secing the 
king eat away without any remark went. on 
eating also. But after they had retired to rest, 
when the king by the jogi's orders was feigning 
sheep, the Snake Woman. became so thirsty, so 
dreadfully thirsty from all the salt food she 
had eaten, that she longed for water. .As there 
was none in the room she had to go ont for it. 
Now a Snake Woman always resumes her snake 
shape when she goes out at night."* The king 
eould searcely lie still aa he saw the beantiful 
woman in his arms change to a deadly slimy 
snake that slid out of the bed and out of the 
door into the garden. He followed it softly: 
It drank of every fountain by the way, but 
nothing quenched its thirst till it reached the 
Dal Lake, where it bathed and drank for hours. 

Fully satisfied ‘of the horrible truth the 
king begged the jogi to show him some way 
out of the trouble, Whereon the jogi said : 
“Don't be alarmed. I can save you and 
destroy this Snake Woman if you will do as I bid 
you.” The king promised, and according to the 
jogi’s orders bad an oven made of a hundred 
different kinds of metal, very large and very 
strong, with a cover and a padlock. This was 
elaced in a shady spot in the garden, and 


king said to the Snake Woman, ‘‘ My heart's 
beloved! Let us amuse ourselves with cooking 
our own food to-day,” 

She, nothing loth,consented. Then the king 
heated the oven very hot and set to work to 
knead bread, but being clumsy at it he found 
it hard work, so after he had baked two loaves 
he said to the Snake Woman—“ To oblige me 
bake the bread while I knead it.” 

At first she refosed, saying she did not like 
ovens, but when the king said: “Oh, I see you 
do not love me since you will not help me,” she 
set to work with a bad grace to tend the 

The king watched his opportunity as she 
stooped the oven's mouth to turn the 
loaves, gave her a shove in, and clapped down 
the cover and locked it fast. 

When the Snake Woman found herself caught, 
she bounded so that if it had not been for the 
chains she would have bonnded ont of the 
garden, oven and all, and this went on from 
four o'clock one day to four o'clock the next, 
when all was quiet. Then the jogi and the 
king waited till the oven was cold, and when 
they opened it the jogi took the ashes, and 
gave the king a small round atone that was in 
the middle of them, saying, “ This is the real 
essence of the Snake Woman, whatever you 
touch with it will turn to gold." But the 
king said—“ Such a treasure as that is more 


¢han a man's life is worth, for it must bring 


envy and battle and murder withit.” So when 
he went to Atak he threw it into the river near 
Hoti Mardiin.** 








What is the Lamia? isthe question! propound 
here in the hope that some of the readers of this 
Journal will be able to help me to solve it. 


Some little time ago Mr. Stee! sent me from 


— 


a folktale, which she had entitled the 

“Story of the Lamia and the King.” Owing to the 
uncertainty as to what the Lamia is, the title was 
to“ Ali Mardin Ehiin and the 
Snake Woman,” (eee p. 230,) there being no doubt 


a 
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whatever as to what the Lamia was in the tale, 


vis., © enoke woman. 

ow in the tale the Lamia ia a “ beantiful 
damsel, beautiful as a flower,” who is found by 
"Ali Mardin’ Kivin in the forest above the Dal 
Lake at Srinagar, and gives horeelf out to be 


“the Emperor of China's hand-maiden.” The 


Viceroy, for that is what he really was, takes pos- 
seasion of her, and lives with her im the celebrated 
Shillumir gardens for three years, “and yet be was 


not happy, and a strange look came into his face, | 


and a stony look into hiseyes.” At Inst a Jogi 
comes and explaina to him that she “is nothing 
but a Waosdu, o Lamia, or enake, two hundred 
yeare old, which has the power of taking the form 
of a woman.” This makes him determined to 
destroy her, which he effects by tricking her into 


an oven, and baking her“ from 4 Pr.M.to4 P.M.” | 


There are two peculiarities about this Lamia 
which I would notice. She had to resume her 
srake-shape if she went out of the house at night, 
and after she had been burnt 2 small round stone 
was found in the ashes, which the Jogi eaid was 
“the real essence of the Lamin: whatever you 
touch with it will turn into gold.” This I take 
to be the Pdres, or Philosopher's stone, the 
classical Sparéa-mani. Clearly in the above story 
the Lamia is a snake-woman: but whence her 
names F 

Wasdu is the same os Bdedev, i. ¢. Vasudeva, 
their father Vasudeva. Balarima is constantly 
mixed up with Sesha Niga and Vasuki, now known 
as Basak Nig, the King of the Serpents. Hence 


I fancy Wasdu comes to mean generically any 


The derivation of Lamia, also generic be it 
obaerved, is not so clear. 


The Lodidud Mission Panjtbi Dictionary, 1854, 
gives—lommd, a tall man: also long, lengthy, 


acted ; lanmed-jhanuwid, a tall man: lammf, a 


leech: lamiduna,to spin out, lengthen; lamb, long: 
Jawbdt and lambdu, length: lambw, a tall man: 
lambo, a tall woman; Idaband fim. length. Drow 
is also a compound for length, ¢g., lom-nakhd, 
long-nosed ; lam-kannd, long-eared. And lastly,— 
and here is the point,—Leinmd means also a snake 
or serpent. Fullon, New Hind. Dict. 1879, gives 
lamb, long, tall: lamuif, length ; lambu, long- 





tall: and also fai in conrposition for | | 
reggee hipaa Terh erick | old the sage Paridara could only account for by 


length, as lom-fangd, long-legs: a crane. 


Monier-Williams, Sensk, Dict. 1872, says— | 


lamb, a laterform of root ramb, to hang down, de- 
pend, whence the causal verb lambayati, to cause to 
hang down, stretch out, extend : and gives refer- 


+ @) The modorn tukrt. 











ences to Lat. labi; Lith. rambus; Angl Sax .limpian 


ge-limp ; Eng. limp. Laniba, hanging down, long. 
tall: name of a Muni: nameof a Daitya. Lambd, 
a kind of bitter gourd, or cucumber’: name of one 
of the Miitris attending on Skanda": a name of 


Durgi or Gaurl: of Lakshmi: of a daughter of 
Duksh’ and wife of Dharma or Manu: of a 
RAkshast. 


In the same article lamba, long, is found com- 
pounded with the following names of demigods 
and demons, These are names of Mitria, attend- 
ing on Skanda or Kiirttikéya, the son of Siva : 
lambapayodharid, hanging- breasted, and lambin, 
karua long-eared: lambujibha, lolling-tongued : 
lamboduri, pot-bellied, And lastly, Lambukd 1s 
the name of a serpent-demon. 

The inference then is that the Lamia or snake- 
woman is an old Indian Aryan word meaning 
long orlength. As it might be of Muhammadan 
origin I searched in Johnson's Persian and Arabic 
Diet, 1852, where 1 find only Persian lemeedan, 
to sleep soundly, to stretch out, which may be 
compared with lambd hond in Hind., (hit. to be 
long.) to be off, go away. All the other words m 


Persian aa Lom, rest, tranquillity: Jomtur, fat, 


idle, tranquil, languid: fom4bar, lumba, fat, large ; 
point to a connection with the Sanskrit root roms, 


I may here mention that a snake of 100 years 
is able to fly and lives in the sandal-wood tree, 
thriving on the scent (chandana), A 200 years’ 
snake is the Lamia. A 1000 years’ snake can fly 
to the moon, where it lives on ambrosia (amrifa) : 
its name is chandrdmrite, which is pure Sanskrit, 
thongh I can find no classical trace of it. 

If then we must go to Aryan mythology for an 
origin for Lamia, I select “ Lemid, the name of a 
daughter of Dakehi and wife of Dharma or 
Manu and of a Rakshast,” to mvestigate farther. 
Hindu mythology is more than usually confused 


regarding Dakehi, but from Dowson's Classical 


Dict. of Hindu Mythology, 1879, IT gather— 

DakshaA, ‘able, competent, intelligent.’ This 
name generally carries with it the idea of a 
ereative power. Daksha isason of Brahmi: he 
is one of the Prajipatis,? and is sometimes 
regarded as their chief. There ig a great 
deal of doubt and confusion about hum, which of 


saying “that in every age Dakeha and the rest 

According to Manu and the Mahdbhdrata he gave 

ten of his daughters to Dharma and thirteen to 
Dee aa a = = 
1 je. Karttiktya, the son of Siva. 
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Kekiave, wha Basan mothers of goda, demons, 
men, birds, serpents and all living things. 
Dharma. An ancient sage, sometimes classed 
among the Prajipatia. He married 13 (or 10) of the 
daughters of Daksha, and had anumerous progeny, 
but all hia childrem “are manifestly allegorical, 


being personifications of intelligences. and virtues 
and religious rites, and being therefore appro- 


pritely wedded to the probable authors of the | 
| puerum vivum extrahat alvo, Hor. A. P. 340: 


Hindu code of religion and morals! orthe equally 


allegorical representation of that code, Dharma, 


moral and religious duty.”— Wilson. 

Daityas. Titans. Descendants from Ditt by 
Kasyupa. cane bare demons and gianta 
who warred against the gods and interfered with 
oc) i a ee . they and the Dinavas 
ure generally associated and hardly distinguish. 
able. 





Diti. Daughter of Daksha, wife of Kaéyapa 
and mother of the Duityas. 

Dadnavas, descendants from Dann by the sage 
the gods. 

Asuras........... The word has long 
heen used as a general name for the enemies of 
the gods, including Daityas and Dingvas and 
other descendants of Kadyapa. 


Putting all the above evidence together, and_ 


taking into consideration the confusion into 
which mythological legends are apt to fall, I do 
not think it an unfair inference to draw that the 
modem Aryan Lamia, the make-woman demon, 
is the classical Aryan Lambé, the demon, Titan or 


giant, or the: mother af the demons, Titans or 


giants, or probably either indifferently, and that 
her name means ‘ the Long One.” 

But the Lamia is equally the property of Europe 
as of India. In All the Year Rownd, New Serica, 
Vol. KXIX, No. 691, p. 41, for February 1882, I 
chanced on the following: “The most ervel and 
formidable of all ferocious animals is the Lamia, a 
monster like unto an enormous gout, except that it 
bas the hoofs of a horse.* In its wild rush it breaks 


their boughs, and loves to fall upon men and 
of the creature's voice. In its fury it tears even 
ita young to pieces.” 

The author of the article “ Imaginary Monsters,” 
quotes a8 his authorities the Bestiaire d'Amour of 


Richard de Fournival, the Ortus Sanilatis of | 


Jchann you Cube and the De Proprietatibua Rerum 
of Bartholomans de Glanvilla, black letter, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 1494. He does not say 


| Bsr ech coals, esiglnsr brackets in dar 
temples and caves, ¢.0. cient ve 
and in the Mahivallipuram Caves, sometimes called 
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Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, 1864, says,— 
Adwua, q (not Aopia Spitan. Vers. H.P.30, Meineke 
Menand. p. 145), 0 fabulous monster said to feed 
on man's flesh, a bugbear to children. Ar. Veep. 
1177, ete. 

Smith's Latin Dict, 1864.. Lamia, f. Adua, a 
witch, sorcerces, enchantress: nen ; lame 


App. M. I. p. 110. 
Smith's Dict. of Gand R. Bioy. and Mythol. 
1859, gives Lamia (Adwa) a female-phantom 


| (Empusa), Also— 


Empusa (“Eprovra), a monstrous spectre which 
was believed to devour human beings. It could 
assume different forms, and was sent by Hecate 


| to frighten travellers. It was believed usually to 


appear with one leg of brass and the other of an 


| aaa, whence it wna called drogeekir and dromwAn, The 


Lamia and Mormolyceia, who assumed the form 
of handsome women for the purpose of attracting 
young men, and then sucked their blood like 
vampyre and ate their fleah, were reckoned among 
the Empuan. 

Liddell and Scott, Greck Lez., give Eprovoa, i, 
Empusa, a hobgoblin assuming Various ahsbien. 
said to be sent by Hecate, also "Ovoreekis and 
‘OvoraAn, the donkey-footed: Aristoph. Ran. 293, 
Eeel, 1056, ef. Dem. 270,25: sometimes identified 
with Hecate Ar. Fr. 426. 7. Adpua, 

Smith, Biog. and Mythol. Dict,, gives Morme 
(Moppe alao Moppokvey, Mopwodvesiov), a female 
spectre with which the Greeks used to frighten 
their children. Again, Liddell and Scott say 
Moppo and Moppéy, a hideous she-monater used by 
nurses to frighten children with, like the Lamiz, 
Monta and Maniola of the Romans; Luc. Philops, 


| Rubnk. Tim.: generally, a bugbear, Moppodunetov 


like poppe, a bugbear, hobgoblin: Ar, Theam. 
417 ; Fr. 97,187 ; Plat. Phd. 77E; ef. Ruhnk. Tim. 
In MSS. sometimes poppoAvmor, also poppohian, 4 ; 
Strabo, 19. 

Smith, Diet. of Biog, and Myth. gives Mania, 
a formidable Italian, probably Etruscan, divinity 
of the lower world. Smith, Letin Dict. says Mania, 
& bugbear for children. Arn. 6 fin. Maniole, little 
bugbears for children; Fest. #.v, 

Lastly, Smith, Diet. of Biog. and Myth. says 
Hecate, ‘Exdry, a mysterious divinity. ..... . . 
According to the most genuine traditiong she 
SPEOETe ot Sane Rw an scters: Threctan divinity 

and a Titan, ........, She was the only one 
among the Titans who retained power under the 


Sirdiilas in tho north and Yills in the south.—Ep. 
* Connected with Manes, the infernal pot with 
hn deities, 
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rule of Zeus and she waa honoured by all the 
immortal goda,..... She thus became a deity 
of the lower world, and is desoribed in this capacity 
as a mighty and formidable divinity. 
From her being an infernal divinity she came to 
be regarded as a spectral being, who sent at 
night all kinds of demons and terrible phantoms 


from the lower world and also taught sorcery and | 


witehcraft and dwelt at places where two rouda 
crossed, on tombs and near the blood of murdered 
persons. She herself wandered about with the 
souls of the dead, and her approach was announced 
by the whining and howling of dogs. 

Therefore we may fairly assume that the medi- 
aval monater, the Lamia, was the classical demon 
traced back to the Titans and giants, or to the 
mother or mistreas of Titans and giants. The 
descent, so to apeak, of the European Lamia bears 
a most remarkable resemblance to that of the 
Indian Aryan Lamia. The similarity is rendered 
all the more striking by the fondamental close- 
ness of the connection between Sanskrit mytho- 
logy on the one hand and the Greek and Latin 
mythology on the other. 

We in India, away from public libraries, are 


forced practically to rely on our private ones, and | 


hence the limited nature of the enquiry I have 
been able to make now. I give the above evi- 
dence in the hope that some one, who has the com- 
mand of a large hbrary, may take up the thread 
and prove or disprove the connection between 
Lamia and Adgua. 

R. C. Temrre. 

Amballa, 19th April 1882. 

The following notes may perhaps help to throw 
some light on the Lamia -— 

1, Among the six forms under which living 
beings may be reborn, according to Tibetan belief, 
the third ts that of the LAa-ma-yin or * evil 
spirits’ (Sans, A-suras), To them the Yakshas, 
the Niigas, the Rikshasas, and many other groupe 
of ill-natured spirits are subjected; their particu- 
lar adversaries are the four Mahiirijas (Tib, 
rGyal-chhen- bhi); they mhabit the fourthstep of 
Mount Meru (Burnouf, Infred. 2me ed. p. 538, 
and Georgi, Alphab. Tibet. p. 481). Among them 
are those who canse * untimely death” (see 
Schlagentweit, Buddhism in Tibet, pp. 92, 109). 
Rabo is classed among the Lha-ma-yin. 

2. The Dudpos (4Dnd-po) the assistants of 
rShin-rje, the judge of the dead, and often like- 
wise called Shinjes, inhabit the region Paranir- 
muita Visavartin (“obedient to the will of those 
who are transformed by others"). They try to 
hinder the depopulation of the world by support- 
ing man in evil desire, and by keeping the 
Bodhisattvas from attaining to BédAi: it is they 





who disturb the devoutnesa of assembled Bud- 
dhists and put an end to steady meditation by 
(Sehlagentweit, p. 110). 

3. The goddess Lh a-m o (Sans. Kiladévij—also 
called Ri-ma-te—was married to rShin-rje, king 
of the bDud-pos, who at the time had assumed the 
form of the king of Ceylon. The goddess had 
made a vow either to soften her husband's noto- 
riously wild and wicked manners, and make him 
favourably disposed towards Buddhism, or, to 
extirpate his race by killing the children of their 
marriage. It was beyond her power to turn the 
king from his evil ways, and she accordingly 
determined to kill their son, who was greatly 
beloved by his father, because in him he hoped 
to put a complete end to Buddhism in Ceylon. 
During a temporary absence of the king, she 
flayed her son alive, drank the blood out of hia 
skull, and ate his flesh. She then set out for her 
northern home, using her son's skin as a saddle 
for the king's best horse. On Kis return, the king 
—aecing. what had happened—secized his bow, and 
with a terrible incantation, shot a poisoned arrow 
horse's back; but the queen, neutralizing the 
efficacy of the imprecation, took out the deadly 
weapon and uttered the prayer—“ May the wound 
of my horse become an eye large enough to over- 
look the twenty-four regions, and may I myself 
extirpate the race of these malignant kings of 
Ceylon!" She continued her journey towards the 


| north, traversing in great haste India, Tibet, 


Mongolia and part of China, and settled in Mount 
Oikhan, in the district Olgon, supposed to be in 
Eastern Siberia. (Jb. pp. 112, 113.) += 


ooo 


In the last volume of the Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS. (Calcutta, 1881), vol. VI, pp. 146, 147, I am 
reproached by Dr. RAjéndralil Mitra for not 
having discriminated between Bhatti, the author 
of the Bhattikieya, and Bhartrihari. It seema uo 
pity that the Doctor is inclined to make unfounded 
assertions. In the Index to my Catalogue of the 


Ozford MSS. p. 500, Bhatti is stated to be the 
author of the Bhattikdeyo, while on the next page 


Bhartrihari ia cited as the well known poet of the 
Safaka, and a writer of the same name as the 
author of grammatical memorial verses (Kdribd) 


and the Vikyapadfye. Every page where these 
distinct authors are quoted ia accurately given. 


The Seresvat(keuthdbharana mentions by name 


neither Bhatti nor Bhartrihari (Catalogue, p. 208), 
but contaimsa verses of both. Dr. Rijéndralil 


| Mitra would oblige Sanskrit scholars by favour- 
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that “ Bhojadéva, the author of the Sarasvati- 
hanthabherane, lived over a thousand years 
ago.” As Mufija and Bhijarija are cited in the 
work, amd #9 Bilbaps mentions the Jatter king of 
Dhairi, we cannot the work im question 
earlier than the end of the eleventh century. 
With respect to Bhatti it deserves notice that two 
verses of his are cited in the Sanigadharapaddha- 
fi, one under the name of Bhartrisvimin, while 
the other is ascribed to Bhattaswimm (Journal of 
the Ger, Gr. Soc., pp. 60 and 96). 
Dr. AUFEECHT. 
Bown. 


AKHANNA AND MADANNA. 

Ste—lIn the last March number, p. 82, state. 
ments are made regarding these two muinis- 
tera which seem due to confusion m traditions: 
Elphinstone is referred to as the authority for 
stating that “Sultan Abdul Hasan, the last of the 





Kuth Shahi dynasty, who ascended the throne of 


Golkonda in 1670, entrusted the administration 
af his dominions to two singularly able Brahmans, 
Akhana and Madana Pantulu.” But on turning 
to Elphinstone I find only “Madna Pant” 
mentioned as Abdul Hasan's minister; and it is 


the fate of “ Madna Pant” alone which is related | 


further on, this being correctly quoted. 
Akhanna and Midanna, om the othor 
hand, were two brothers, who administered some 
of the eastern provinces of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom in the reign of Devardya in 1431, 
or 250 yeara before Abdul Hasan. The evidence 
uf this is found in grants ot Mulbagal translated 
inmy “ Mysore Inscriptions,” pp. 213 and 259, 
They there describe themselves as “ the Heggade 


Devas of the Vishnu varddhana gitra, Akhanna | 
. | Buddha ; he ia regarded as a Bodhisattva ond ia 
the sons of Vommayamma.” At p. 20¢ is another | 


Danniyaka and Madanna Danniyaka, 


inscription in which they are called Akhana 
Vodayar and Midana Vodayar.” 

They are said in the latter to have conferred the 
possession of Tekalona Gopardja. Singular. 
ly enough Gopanna is also given asthe name 
of the nephew of Madana Pantulu, the minister of 
Abdul Hasan: but his individuality seems os 
sufficiently marked as his uncle's. + 





Bangalore, 8th May 1882. 





supAnA—S¢RPARAKAW2OYMAPA. 
In the Mahdvaiwa, parichh. vi, L 48, we read 
Suppdraképatthanamhi Wijayd pena okkomi 








‘Tn the Milindsaprama wo rend that “the Tr 


water-lily, eo much used in the region called Aparinta, | (Hardy 











ing thenr with his reasons for the statement | Vijaya disembarked at the port of Suppéraka, 


but because of the lawlessness of his followers, he 
re-embarked in his vessel.’ 

One hardly expects to find Vijaya landing on 
the west coast of India when on his way from 
Bengal to Ceylon, and accordingly Burnouf sup- 
posed this might be the same as Ptolemy's Zermipa 


_ (Geog. VIL, i, 16) on the east coast, which Gosselin 


had identified with ‘ Sipelier on one of the mouths 
of the Krishn& (Recher, sur la geogr. des anciens, 
tome I], p. 253); but Lassen places it at False 
Point in Oriesa. Suppirakaon the west coast, 
however, was a place of note among the Baddhista 
long before Mahinimo’s time, and, as his ideas of 


‘geography were probably not very clear, he may 


have believed that this place really was visited by 
Vijaya. 

The early Buddhist story of Pornamaitraé- 
yaniputtra (8S. Hardy, Men. Budh, pp. 58,267 f.) 
ia connected with the city of 5 Orpéiraka—a 


great seaport and the residence of a king. | 


Porna ‘the Arya,’ a very prosperous merchant of 
the city, who had made seven successfal voyages 
‘on the great ocean,’ is represented as going to 
Srivasti—more than a hundred ydéjanes from 
Sirpiraka—where he was instructed by Buddha 
and hreame one of his most famous disciples 
(Burnouf, Jatrod. pp. 426, 503; Loftus, p. 2; 





Beal, Catena, pp. 287, 344; Bdkins, Chin. Buddh. | 


p. 290). He was then allowed to return and 
live among the Sraénfipardntakas (Paili— 
Sundipardntakas—a name evidently con- 
nected with Aparintas.: Buddha is said to 
have afterwards miraculously visited Sdrpliraka 
in person, where he again met with Pirna and 


| preached his lawto Krishnaand Gautamaka, 


two Niga kings who came out of the great ocean 
to hear him. Piirramaitriyani built a vihiira for 


| to reappear as the Buddha Dharma- 
Seah hike who ia often confounded with 


| Maitréya. Hiwen Theang found his stdipa at 


Mathur’ together with those of Sdriputtra, Mail- 
jnari, and other disciples and Bédhisattvas (Julien, 
Mem, sur lea Cont. Occid, tome I, p. 208; Vie de 
H. Theang, p. 103). He was regarded as the 
patron saint of the Sautrdntika (Pali— 
Suttaviidaé )school—a branch of the Sarvilstividina, 
founded by Kumiralabdha ‘ about 400 yeara after 


| the Niredna’ (see Ind. Ant. vol, IX, Fe oO1, 302), 
a 


SfirpdrakaSurpdraka,orSérphraga, 
in Pah Suppdraka, ia snid to have been 
founded by Paragurima, and is frequently alluded 


: | to im Sanskrit literature: «. g. Mohdbhdr, II, 
pariad. sihontinetiha bhito newai pundruhi, ‘How. 


1169. 


in ready to be out inone month after it has Shean bowel" 
, Mon. BudA, p, 469), What is referred to bore 








Avovat, 1882.) 


Tatah Sar rpdrokat: chaiva Tdldkatam athapi chal 
vade chakré mahdiéjd Dandakdmdcha mahdbalah || 

Talah Stirpdratam gachchhd] Jdmadagnyani- 
shévitam || 

‘Then let one go to Sdrpéraka dwelt in 
by Jimadagnya: the man who bathes in the 
Rimatirtha will obtain much gold." 

II, 8337,— 

Védi Sirpdrake tdla Jamadagnér mahdimanab | 

‘The wfdi of the high-souled Jamadagni, my 
son, at Sfirparaka.’ ‘Lassen understands this aa 
the rédi of Rama. 

ITI, 10221,— 

Kremina gachchhan peripdrnakdmah Stirpdra- 
kant punyatamam dadaria | 

ITT, 10227,— 

Tirthéshu sarcéshu periplutdagah punah aa Sir- 
pdirakam djagdma | 

Tatah Sdrpérakaridééam adgaras taeya nirmameéll 

Sahasd Tammiayeyenys af'pardniamahtialam | 

‘ Thereupon & fashioned forthwith for that 
Jimadagnya the 
the western face of the earth.’ 

And XIU, 1736,— 

Normaddydm wpasprisya tathd Sarparabbaake 
tkapakcham nirdhdrd rdjaputré vidhtyaté | 

Harivarea, 5300,— 

Ishupdténa nagarar kritan Sirpdrakath feays | 

Tb, 5387,—RAma the son of J 


Krishna ydeydmy ahem tdia pura Sirpdrakayi | 


mbhAd || 

And Mdrkaudéya Purdna, vii, 49,— 

Dikshindtyda ty amt difd Apardatdn wibédha 
ml | 

Bdrpdrakdh Kadlibald durgdé chdwtkataih saha || 

Also in Variha Mihir 's Brikat Samhitd, xxx, 
6 (Jour, R. As, Soo., N. 8. vol. VII, p. 125), the 
Surishtrian diamond ia said to be somewhat copper- 
coloured, and thatfrom Sirpairaka, dark. See 
nlao Bhdgavata Purdna, x, 79, 20; and Gorresio’s 
Reimedyana, vol. IV, p. 536. 

In cave No. VIII at Nasik is a Sanskrit inacrip- 
tion of Rishabhadatta the son-in-law ares 
in which Sérp4raga is mentioned apparently 
sre cape pg and a few lines further down, 





among other placea ia named “Rimatirtha 
near "(drch. Sur. Rep. W. Ind. vol: IV. 
pp. 41, 100; Trans, Cong. Orient. 1874, p. 328). 


And -ib has not yet been noted that in the 
Moahdbhdreta IT], $185, this Ramatirtha at 
BAtparakn is ay neem. and at |. 8337 


Jarp&raka country occupying 
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the Védfat the eame place. Inthe Palii 

also at the Kanhéri caves, Pest orto tn twier 
named ; ih short inscription over a cistern at 
dhame podhi; saa balla 50 Gis ‘shathya Siva at 
Eérlé, it ia twice spelt Sopfiraka (Arch. Sur. 
Rep. W. I. vol. IV, Care Temple Inger. pp. 
31, 32); cab betas Chagas of Anantadéva 
(8. 1016), it is spelt Sarppdraka (Ind. Ant. 


| vol. IX, pp. 85, 38), probably for Surppfraka. 


In Jaina literature we find that Vairaséna, a 
Stri—whom they place about a.p. 60-80—con- 
verted the four sons of Jinadatia at Sipdratka, 


| who became the founders of four Xulas. 


C. Miller (Geog. Grace. Min. tom. I, p. 295), Ritter 


| (Erdk. bd. V, p. 606, and KTV, 384), and Lassen 


(Ind. Alt. bd. 1, pp. 137, 650,679; TT, 545; IMT, 172, 278) 
allagreein placing Sirp&rakaatSurat. From 
thestatement of Al Birin{| Remand, Fragm. Aroabes 
et Peraana, p. 121) regarding the distances between 
Bharuch, Sindan, Sibira and Tiina, I first identi. 
fied it correctly with the village of Supérd, 5} 
miles north of Vasii, in Lat. 19° 25’ N., long. 72° 
51)’ E.—a determination which affords a firm basis 


| for other identifications (Ind. Anf. vol. I, p. 321, 


and Smith's Classical Atlas, p, 22). 

The portof 5ipdra or 5abara—also called 
Sofiraand S0f410—is alao mentioned by the 
Arab writers—Al Mas’idf, Abd'l-Fida, Rashidu'd- 
din, Al Istakhri, Ibn Hankal, Al Idris!, and the 
Nubian geographer. Ptolemy (Geog. VII. i, 6), 
calls it Zourdpa, and the author of the Periplus 
Zoverapa. Conf. also Ind. Ant, vol. U1, p. 96; IV, 
282; VII, 259; VIL, 144, 145; DX 44n, 46, 314. 

Edinburgh, July, 1882. . Buroess. 

DHANAKATAKA.—A REPLY. 

The learned Editor, in his paper published im the 
Indian Antiquary for April 1882 (vol. XI, p. 95), 
opposes certain views which I expressed in an 
article read before the Royal Asiatic Society in 
November 1879 regardmg the identification of 
Hiwen-Thsang’s kingdom of Dhanakataka and 
ita two monasteries. It is with great difidence 
that again come forward as a controversialist. 
The truth, however, will not suffer by my attacks 
if Tam wrong; while any light thrown on this 
rather difficult subject will be a gain to science. 

The question stands thus:—Hiwen Theang 
deacribes two monasteries, the Pirvadild and the 
Avaraiild smighdrdmas, of existing in the 
kingdom of Dhanakataka. Was “ Dhanakataka™ 
the name of a city os well as of the kingdom? 
Where was ite site? Were the monasteries at 
Bezaviida or not ? 


! Published in J. R, A. 8, N.8. “vol. XIL, pp. 98-100. 
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Dr. Burgess has adduced excellent proofe— 
proofs which probably will only be strengthened 
as time goes on—to shew that the city of 
Dhamnakataka was situated at or near Amarivatt ; 
and I frankly admit that I was probably in error 
in placing it 17 miles to the east at Bezavida. 


This, however, does not invalidate the possibility 
that the kingdom, of which probably Bezarida, 





formed part, took its name from the great religious 
centre where stood the magnificent marble stipa 
now known as the “Amarivati Tope.” Amari- 
vuti being situated in i flat plain, it is, indeed, 
probable that the royal residence should be looked 


for in a place better adapted for defensive | 


purposes; and in Bezaviida just such a place 
presents itself. No finer position could be chosen 
in the neighbourhood than the site of this very 
ancient town, which is protected by steep hills on 
the west, north, and part of the east, while the 
south is guarded by the Krishné River. There is 
no primd facie reason therefore (and Dr. Burgess 
udmita this) why the “capital city ”—the royal 
residence—of the kingdom of Dhanakataka 
should not be at Bezaviida, though the city of 
Dhanakataka lay at Amarivati. 


Now as to the two monasteries. It must, I _ 
think, be conceded that the pilgrim, when he | 


in. his mind buildings situated on mountains, and 
could not have been describing buildings in a 
plain. A very careful translation of the passage 
in the Si-yu-&i was most. kindly made for me by 
Mr. Beal, to whom I communicated the nature of 


the questions at issue, so that he might be on his — 
guard. It rons as followa:—“Placed on o | 


mountain to the east of the city is to be seen the 

. Podrvadild Sathghirima; on a mountain to 
the west of the city isthe Avaradild Sarnghirima, 
An early king of this country ............, 
mide in the sides of the mountain long galleries, 


wide chambers, connecting them with one another | 


tlong the whole course of the scarp.” And this 
ia not the only passage; for in the Life of Hiwen 
Theang writtten by Hoei-li, the description of 
the came monasteries is given. It is there said 
that the Avarndili monastery was raised on tho 
aide of the hill facing the mountain on which 
stwad the Pérvadili Sathghiriima (eur le ets 
oppose de la monfagne), and that the reason why 
the monasterica were deserted in his day was 
hecause the “ spiritacf the mountains” had changed 
their sentiments and driven visitora away by 


their violence. When we look to Amarivati as o | 


pussible site for these monasteries we are met at 
the outset by the stern fact that that place lies in 


' Bp tthe remainn in both these cases are not Bauddha, 
bit distinctly Pealeanical,—J. 2. 


which must have been at or near 





a genly wadeloing pate. and thad aven if the hile 
about 3 miles to the east be taken as the site of 


the Pirvadild monastery, we should have to 


before we could find a hill on which to locate its 
companion. It is clear that Hiwen Thsang could 
not have been thinking of Amarivat] when he 
wrote the passages quoted above. And if it be 
contended that possibly the pilgrim might have been 
confusing two places or more in his mind, and 
that the monasteries might after oll really have 


been built in a plain, surely the very names of the 


monasteries themselvea tend to contradict this 
supposition; for one is called the Eostern rock 
(pared éila) monastery, the other the Weeltern—or 
Opposite—rock monastery (avera, or apara, sild). 
Dr, Burgess admita that the language of the 
original passage applies in a very marked degree 
to Bezavide, There is the eastern hill with rock- 


| outremains.? There is the western hull, a lofty 


rock-cut remains exactly where described, “ on the 
is, aa stated by the pilgrim, ae Same Soeer © 
right opposite Bezaviida, exactly in the direction 
mentioned,—due south. This is the Bithnagaram 
Hill, shaped—aaseen from Bezavada—like a steep- 
sided pyramid, or cone, and severe) monies toot 
high. I may have been in error in assuming 

hill tothe south-west, which contains the Undavalle 
cave temple, to have been the “énorme rocher™ 








im question, in which was said to lie the “ palace 


of the Asuras ;” but if eo, the error only tends 
to make Hiwen Thaang’s description still more 
applicable to Bezavida, because the steep rock at 

Sitanagaram doea actually lie due south.” It is 
true that the pilgrim omits mention of the river, 
but this omission cannot alter the applicability 
of the reat of the passage because it may have 
been purely accidental. 

Tt will perhaps be argued that the applicability 
of the whole passage to Bezavida may be necident- 
al. Doubtless; ; but it is at least an extraordinary 
coincidence that the pilgrim, writing of m place 
should have given a description which so exactly 
answers to Bezaviida itself. Still this is possible, 
and possibly on the hills near Bezavida may, by 
and bye, be found the remains of the monasteries. 
But it seems almost beyond question that they 
could not have been at Amarivati. 

Everything at present would seem to show that 
the rock-cut remains to be seen on the Bexavida 
Hills, orsome portion of them at least, are the 
‘cmains of these monasterics,—were it not that 
o it contains no ‘cavern’ so far aa we know.— 





Avevat, 1832.] 
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ful examination, he cannot find amongst those 
remains a trace of anything which would prove 
them to be Buddhist. So far as it goes this is 
unanswerable ; but the question presents itself 
whether it is entirely posible to determine 
the creed of the people who cut, for instance, 
a broad flight of steps on the eastern hill 
leading to the summit. If there is nothing 
Buddhist about these, can it be asserted that 
there is anything distinctively Brahmanical ? 
And similarly with regard to some of the remains 
on the western hill? If Dr. Burgess, who has 


had more practical experience in these matters | 


setae Aveynar Pech can positively declare that 


not yet hit on the true site of the two monasteries," 
and that they must be looked for elaewhere. But 
even then, I must be permitted, for the present, 
to adhere to my belief that they were not situated 
in an open plain, and consequently cannot be 
located at Amarivati. Rk. SewE.. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN 

Many readers of the Academy* will, no doubt, 
be glad to hear of a most important discovery, 
due to Prof. A. H. Sayce, by which new and 
complete light will be thrown on the difficult 
question of the origin of the Indian alphabets. 

To show the importance of this discovery it is 
necessary to state, briefly, how the question stands 
at present. 

The numerous alphabets that have been used, 
on pial Siw in ase; in Ladin cumiall be tedced buck 
to two, which may be termed the North and 
South Agoka alphabets, The first, of undoubted 
Phoenician origin, has disappeared, without leayv- 
ing any successors or developments. To the second 
ean be traced all the alphabets now in u#e in 
India, and some in use in other parts of the East. 
The origin of this alphabet has never been clearly 
settled, though several hypotheses have been pot 
forward. It is impossible to trace these alphabets 
farther back than about 250 B.c., or to put their 
intcodnetion into India earlier than about 300 g.c. 











s eeter of the rock-areavations in the 





| A third distinct alphabet was early used by the 


Tamil people in South India in the early centuries 
ap. This has almost disappeared, and, except, 
perhaps, in Malabar, has left no traces in India 
proper. For reasons that it would be tedious to 
give here, though thia third alphabet has the same 
method of marking the vowels in the middle of 
words as the other two alphabets, which, in some 
ways, recals the Semitic way of effecting the same 
object, Hh a mpoentbie bo Stace iat peneante iat 
of the other alphabets, or vice perez. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to doubt that all three are from 
the same original source, though derived, probably, 
at different periods. 

That we can read these alphabets is duc to 
most illustrious names—the second was deciphered 
by Prinsep; the first by Edwim Norris; and the 
chiefly created the history of the first, and has 
shown what may probably be done in the future. 
But many differences of opinion have arisen. 

The discovery of Prof. Sayce has now put the 
key-stone to the arch that has been so long 





| waiting ite completion. It is as follows:-—As 
| many will know, there are some Babylonian con. 


tract tableta in the British Museum; one of these 
has a docket by one of the contracting parties in 
a hitherto unknown character. This person is 
called Urmani (Prof. Sayce informs me) in the 
cunciform part of the document. This had, nv 
doubt, been seen by others, but to Prof. Sayce is 
due the suggestion that it might be an Aramnic 
character subsequently imported into India. With 
this discovery, he most kindly sent me a specimen 





in March last; which, directly I examined it, dis- 


closed a character closely resembling the South 
Agoka alphabet, with vowels marked as was done 
in the Indian alphabets. Here at last, then, was 
the long-wished-for original of these Indian al- 





 phabets that had puzzled Orientalists for so many 


years! I could at once, besides the vowel signs, 
identify several letters, &, w,r,a, &c., but the 
language does not in any way seem to be Sans- 
kritic or Indian. At the end ia what Prof. Sayce 
identified as a signature, and thia appears to me 
to be Urmani, which the cuneiform part shows is 
the writer's name, The document is dated in the 


endl of the than that J boen broaghe ior 
cunhe” Badkdlait place ot worthip at o much greater 
might bay © been other marble seul 


dibabens There m 
tures, too, at Beravidn. For, judging from the absolut 





burned Pil nal otherwiea destroyed at 
STi har wn alent pate otc 


paper Mr. Sewell 
is criticising, seo anfe, p. 6.—J. B. 
' The Academy, June 17, 1982, p. 433. 
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reign of Artaxerxes IT. (?). Thus it is earlior 
than any Indian inscription, but, as the language 
is not Indian, it cannot, anyhow, be of Indian 
origin. Everything pointa to a foreign origin for 
the Indian alphabets, and it therefore clearly fol. 
lows that Prof. Sayce has discovered the BOUrce. 
alist will, I have no doubt, give as much pleasure 
to others as it did to me. I must apologise for the 


delay in communicating it tothe Academy. Though 


I received it in March, I have been prevented by | 


circumstances out of my power, including long. 


continued Uiness and a change of residence, from | 


communicating it earlier, 
Prof. Sayce tells me that Mr. Pinches has 
promised a facaimile of the whole document in 


the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch. | 


acology 
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be attracting attention, I would point out that 
the physiological side remains to be considered. 
This new branch of science has been founded by 
Prof. C. Vogt (Ia Revue scientifique, 26 Juin 
1880) in an article “L'Eoriiare considerée au 
point de vue physiologique,” though Dr, Gaetan 
Delaunay (somewhat later in the same periodical) 
has questioned part of Prof, Vogt's conclusions. 
A. BuURNELL. 
P3.—Prof. Sayce has justfound in the British 
Museum some other tablets of an earlier date— 
viz., before 640 2,c.—inscribed in a similar 
character, But these seem to be earlior forma, 
in which the system of marking the vowels was 
not fully developed, or, at least, is Not 80 evident 
aa in the other tablet, 


| : 
BOOE NOTICES, 


Des Rewoarwne pe "INDE, par | 


A. Barth: (Annales du Masée Guimet). Paris Lerouz, 
This number of the Revue de Uhistoire des 
Heligions is occupied entirely by a paper by M.A. 
Barth, a most accomplished French Sanskritist, 
which is devoted to brief notices of the publica- 
tions relative to the history of Indian religions 
—more especially Hral iam and Buddhiem,— 


issued in England, India, Germany, America and 





France during the year 1881. The Bulletin ig some. | 


what on the plan of the Revues Annwelles for the 
continued by the Inte M. Garcin de Tassy, but 
the notices are often fuller and more critical; while 


exhaustive—though it mentions nearly ery 


of value on the subject, This bulletin of M. 


Barth's is calculated to be most useful to the 


The QuaTRaIne oF Oman Enarrim, translated into 
cari AR ro 
The Quatrains of Ghiasu'd-din Abn'l-fathah 

and friend of Nizimn’'l Mulk, (cir, 445.517 A.H.,) 

have already been introduced to the English reader 

in Mr. Fitzgerald's brilliant translation of some 





version supplies us with translations of 253 out of | 


about 800 in all, but it does not include those 
rendered by his predecessor, which we think ig 
rather to be regretted. The selection, however, 


in sufficiently extensive to give the English reader 


a very correct idea of Omar's versea—of which 





the reader's mind from the perusal of this yolume 
will probably be best summed up in the lines of 


Mr. Mathew Arnold prefixed to it,— 
“An acting body, and a mind 
Not wholly clear, nor wholly blind, 
Too keen to rest, too weak to nd, 


That travails sore, and brings forth wind.” 
Mr. Whinfield has been very fairly suecessfy 
in his metrical rendering of his author, and his 
version embraces a much wider field than the 





emall selection published by his precursor. As 
| samples taken at random, both of the author's 


matter and the translator's style, we vive the 


following :-— 
the list of books and papers noticed is not quite so | 


La. Once in # potter's shop a company 
Of goodly cups and jars I did eapy, 
And when they saw me, one cried ont and said, 
“ Who mado, who sella, who boys this crockery 2" 
198, Some look for truth in creeds and rites and rules, 
Some grope for doubts or dogmaa in the schools 
But from behind the veil a voice proclaims, 
“ Your road lies neither here nor there, © fools "" 
212. Suppose you hold the world in fee, what then ? 
When life's last page is read and turned, what then ? 
You may outlive this prosont century, 
215. O thon who bast done ill, and {ll alone, 
Think not to find forgivences at the throne ; 
Hope not for mercy, for good left undone 
Cannot be done, nor evil done undone. 
I never would have come had I been asked ; 
I would aa lief not go, if I were asked ; 
All coming, being, going, were I asked. 
221. © heart! canst thon the darksome riddle read ? 
Quaf wine, and make thy heaven here below, 
Who knows if heaven above will be thy mead ? 
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A GRANT OF ARJUNADEVA OF GUJARAT, DATED 1264 AD. 


BY E. HULTZSCH, Pa.D., VIENNA. 


f subjoined stone-inscription of Som a- 

naitha Pathan, the original of which is 
now in the temple of Harsataat Verdval, was 
first mentioned by Colonel Tod.? On Tod's so- 
called translation, which is in fact nothing but 
the result of the author's fancy, the account of 
Arjunadéva's reign in Mr. Forbes’ Rés Mdld* 
is based. “The inscription deserves a trust- 
worthy edition for several reasons; especially, 
because it is dated in four eras, and because 


it contains a curious mixture of Hindd and | 
Musalmiin languages, religions, and customs. — 


An excellent photozine h—prepared from 
arnbbing by Pandit Bhagvanlil Indraji, and 
made over to me by Professor Biihler, who has 
also most kindly assisted me during the pre- 
paration of this paper—settles most of the dif- 
ficulties. However, the preservation of the stone 
is not very good, and a few of the local termini 
technict” do not admit of certain explanation. 

A few palwographical peculiarities must 
be noticed. The jihodmiiltya Occurs ‘once 
(ax @rsta, line 41). @ is rarely disti 
from 4; if so, a dot is placed in the centre of 
the loop. At the end of lines, the division of 
words is marked by a vertical stroke, which 
looks in some cases exactly like the sign for 
é,* or by two such strokes. 

The inscription is dated in the Hijra year 662, 
Vikrama 5. 1320, Valabhi 8. 945, and Sithha 
S. 151, Ashidha badi 13. As Vikrama 8S. 1320 
begins in the month of Karttika of 1263 A. D., 
the end of Ashidha of Vikrama S. 1920 falls 
about the middle of 1264 A.D. According to 
Wiistenfeld’s Tables, the middle of 1264 A. D. 
fallsin the Hijra year 662, which begins on the 
4th November of 1263 A.D. Thus the Vikrama 
and Hijra dates are in perfect harmony." This 
is not the place to discuss the rather doubtful 
historical value of the Valabhi era. I shall 
only remind the reader that, according to the 





native authorities," the city of Valabhi waa — 





* Aunals of vol I, p. 705; Travela in 


Western I P. 
" P. 212 of the 2nd edition, 


3 Sash scbAapasily 'thetiiart mahlegualeoplil 
cheluka, danepces 


‘ ‘This circumstance renders the two readings afay 
py i arena Sah Ape Sin reroger 


srg J (Zeitechryft fir Numirmatik, 
VIII, p. 309 2.) doubts Pen le dr cea 





destroyed in Vikrama Sam. 375 =318-19 A.D., 


-and that Al-birtini’ gives Saka S. 241 ond 


Vikrama Sah. 376=319-20 A. D. as the start- 
ing-point of the ‘era of Balab’ (% 5 ). 
The date of the inscription corroborates the 
tradition of the native historians as it leads to 
Vikrama Sam. 375 and 319 A. D. The difference 
of one year in Al-birdni's statement may be 
owing to the fact that the New Year of the 


| Valabhi 8. fell later than the New Year of the 


Vikrama &., as the New Year of the Saka 8. 
begins with Chaitra. The Simha era would 
begin in Vikrama §. 1169 and 1113°A. D. 
Tod calls it the Stva-Singa era, and remarks 


that it was established by the Gohils in the 


island of Deo (Div). 

The inscription contains very littleabout king 
Arjunadéva, in whosercign it falls. From 
Professor Bihler’s introduction to his edition 
of eleven Chaulukya inscriptions,*I repeat here 
that Arjunadeva, the second independent king 
ofthe Vy aghrapalli or Vighela branch line 
of the old Chaulnkya or Solank! dynasty of 
Anhilvad, ruled, to Merntuiiga’s 


 Vichéragregt, from Vik. 8. 1315 to 1931, 1261-62 


to 1274-75 A. D., and that besides the Soma- 
nitha Pithan grant of 8. 1320, there exists a 


| Kachh inscription of Arjunadéva dated Vik. 3. 


1328. ' From the situation of the localities 
where Arjunadéva's two inscriptions are found, 
it appears that this last Hindd ruler of Anhil- 
vad but two, was a worthy successor of the 
valiant V isaladéva, as his kingdomextended 
also over the provinces of Kathiivad and Kachh. 
The northern boundary of his realm most have 
been Monnt Abt whence an inscription of his 
successor Sirafhgadévaisdated. In the follow- 
ing inscription Arjunadéva receives the same 
titles as had been borne by his predecessora 
(samastardjdvalisamalankrita, parameéeara, pa- 
ramabhatidraka, mahardjddhirdja); like theso. 
he wns a devotee of Siva (ériumdpativara- 





deka bicaistuil ina de Gavi eailuaaares’ Vad 

Cok hak deh; yah Eos WO cekgtes wines es 
¥ 

ig corrected. 


* Fortws, Ris Mal, p. 16, 
" Beinand, Fragments Arches ef Persons, p. 142%. 
* Ind. Ant., vol. VI, p. 1804. I abbroviato it by Chawt, 
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labdhapravdhapratdpa) and resided in Anhil- 
vid.* The only new attribute given to him 
(wihfankamallaarirdyahridayadalya) remainsam- 
biguous in the absence of information from other 
sources. It may mean ‘the foe of the hostile 
king (arirdja) Nihéanikamalla or ‘the foo 


of Nihsaftkamalla and Arirdya’ ; finally Nihéad. | 
kamalla may also be a birnda of Arjuno- | 


déva. His prime minister was called Maladéva, 
Two other proper names occurring in the 9th line 
of the subjoined inscription, viz. Gandadrt- 
Paravira bhadraand Sri-Abhayastha, 
are found again in the two Praéastie lately 
published by Mr, Dhrnva (see Jud. Ant. vol. 
AI, p. 98ff.). The first Pragasti, which was 
probably written in the course of the first ten 
years of Arjunadéya’s reign, records in its 29th 
verse a donation made by Gandaéri-Virabhadra, 
and the second Pradasti of 8. 1328 was accord- 
ing toits colophon engraved with the permission 
of Sri-Abhayasimha. 


The purpose of the inscription is to grant 


the income from a piece of land covered with | 


houses, from an oil mill, and from two shops to 
a Masjid built by the donor, a Muhammadan 
shipowner from H ur m uz, the smallislandafter 
which the straits leading out of the Persian 
Gulf are called, and which was then under 
the away of the Amir Ruknanu'd-din, The 
grant provides also for the expenses of puarti- 
cular religious festivals to be celebrated by the 
Shite sulors of Somanit Pithap. The 
eventual surplus is to be made over to the 
Bhar sy Sp ee ea 





The Musalmiin congregations of Somanitha 
Pithan are appointed trustees. 

The grant is written in very bad Sanskrit. 
The SaiitdAt rules are rarely observed; nouns 
often remain nninflected (1. 25, 27f.), and are in 
this state joined together by tathd (1. 21f. 24, 
30%,), Other irregularities are : sthdyinifor sthdys 
in acompound (1. 18), sakhdyatva for saldyatva 
or sakhitea (1. 20), and the verb wdyarati (for 
udgtratt) used as an intransitive (1.36). As was 
to be expected, the grant affords alsoa few 
Gujariti words: qyeff ‘an. oil-mill," sgq7 ‘lime," 
ete ‘mortar’ (now 7; compare Hind! at 
‘chalk’), and grapa ‘ thatch’ (now BPs; compare 
Hindi erat ‘to thatch’), I subjoin a list of 
the numerous Arabic and Persian words occur- 
ring in the grant : 

v9 CTT aT= 39574) wid! 13) ORG, 

Sea = el! p! Aap ; 

srt Farrel =the J; 

Ah or ee =} or 39438 ; 


farafarr= o=~* . (= m,s, }, a) 
wate = jabs ; 

nifirr = ple; 

ATT = ws 2 p*; 

Wary = 4s lee ; 

raat = phiske (2), 

Of these words FaPafinf? (1. 30) and aar7 


| (1. S7£.) are not inflected, while Gpparr occurs 
wrest 72 


['] aril att a: siferrere use Rerrare ened sitet awe ereTe"” 


(*] sareet aaa | ofiPeeapr 





aTRTGsAeAadaT {4% a- 


L*] ay fraa[Pl ard RRS ees yee we Bens aT ~ “ t 


C*) age 
[*] sfrzare 
[4 
a 


[2] ; 
CO) ge 


* Anshillapitaka, as in Chouwl. ner. 8 toll, 
ik eheptika. 3s Chaat Ter Now 8 to 


"L. 1, read 9°. L. 2, read MeqTeeT and Ararat. 







_ ghiter 


! . bit Lb = 


: iacenaces meteors L. 5, read 


L. 7, "€7FaT” obliterated. 


Beprempenr, 1892.) 





C'") ge scorer cw a 


C] de 





['*] @ an 
Lv) 
[™) @ 





eatet 








GRANT OF ARJUNADEVA OF GUJARAT. 





ESI Taree a 1 i faradieqage a’ shea nie striae 





(") faewt oma: aid. eeher 19 at gaits 
(°°) water Ene cs atwisicwrstt seth are i are" pa 





[°'] ape ft WH qe 
[#7] eulsalaetd TAT 
(°*] faz TTA = 

[°*) apt 

hell q7Te ; Q 
[>] <Sdintixncateel 





ted apc asi Sal cer ra a coe ral 


[**] a are 
bi a TaralerT 


TATA 


wast patents wr aT 


migra eae aafrufaaaraia- 
aa : 








[") dat ay" sgottie| ASGGGt 32k aed mage 


Cl arsxaearae oT 





() wiatsé osftaestd saint anit emcee 1 aa. 


(“layer oweterae oratrat =| afaqtecat 


8a se ll 





[9 2 sleek a alee Naren q Wear | waigie- 


(‘“ qeaci & af goraeatorr Prada aun 
(“le an wee 2 saat said a qa. 
TTHMAT 


Gira 
“1.13, tho of & visible L. M4, the % of °@HEA*0bii- 


terated; the F of “qa” looks almost like 7, L. 15, 37 | 


ee gtenSoan L. 16, read afTSarTyag. L. 19, read 


Cex ave’ ates L. 28, read 





lottors of ayaa” oblitarated. L. 2, read zara. L. 
96, the F of Sarr? looks like [; the wf of “STTH and 
# of “wea” indistinct. L. 27, read (Eata® and “ar 


 doubtfol. 1. 24, the two middle | 








4: wishes aT slg 





a 
“qaifeget mea. Le a1, Saar may bo rend ET, 


aTeqy” very doubtfol; read “\Qitw", -L. 92, the 
y of S7q%7 wtands below the line. L. 35, read “sqj 
L. 36, read Way”, L. 37, read ap@er” (7), L. 3f. gy” 
donbtfinl. L. 41, the second half of the verse partially 
obliterated. L. 48, read ayqqeyt LL. 43, the right 
downstroke of # visible. 





Translation. 
Om. Om. Adoration to holy Viéivani- 


tha! Adoration to thee who art the Lord of the 
Universe, adoration to thee whose form is the 
universe, adoration to thee whose form ia the 
void, adoration to thee who art visible and 


invisible (at the same time)! 
In the year 662 of the Prophet Muhammad 


who is the teacher of the sailors living near 
(the temple of) holy Visvaniat ha, and in the | 


year 1320 of the illustrions king Vikrama, and 


in the year 945 of famous Valabht, and in the 
year 151 of the illustrious Simba, on Sunday 
the 13th day of the dark half of Ashidha, to- 


day (and) here ;—during the prosperous, happy, 


and victorious reign of the illnstrions Arjuna- 
déva, the king of great kings, the whcel- 


king of the illustrious Chaulukya (race), (who 
is)a thorn in the heart of the hostile king 


Nihéa hkamalls, whoacquired great majesty © 


(in consequence of) a boon (granted by) the 
boly Husband of U mi, the supreme lord, the 
supreme ruler, who is adorned by the whole 
line of kings (Ais ancestors), and who resides 
in famous Anahillapitaka, (and) while the 
prime minister Rinaka S:i-Maladéva 
who lives devoted to his (Arjunadéva’s) lotus-feet 
was conducting all the business of the seal, such 
as the drawing-upof documents," at this period; 
—withthe consent of the Pafichakulas™ 
here in the town of &ri-8 omandthadéva, 
such as Mahan{ta] Srt-Abhayastha, the 
servant (pdri[pdrivika]) of Mahattara 
Gandaésri-Paravirabhad ra, the great 
teacherof the Pignpatas, the great scholar, 
an incarnation of the god of Justice, and while 
on the shore of the Hurmuz coast’ the 
reign was conducted** by the Amir Srt- 





™ Literally ‘the making flirt (at tho beginning of 
documents). The wholo phrase qegrg’ to gfedrafa 
| on of Arjunsd?va's euc- 


Inser. No. 1, 1, 7. The variens | & 


Me) is found in the two ineeri ptions 


of Kumérapila dated re 


: B. 1213 and of fva IT. dated 
of 8. 120, discovers #t Udayapura vines of 
iat hil and pop ieked in the Jour. As, 





¥ 
name Pancholt, which is borne by many d 
Kiyastha families om 


"Hereby the coast of tho island itsclf or the neigh- | 
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Ruknu'd-din;—the shipowner Niirn’d- 
din Piroz, son of the shipowner’’ Khoja 
Abi Ibrahim, a native of Hurmuz, who 
had come for some business to the town of 


| Sri-Somanithad eva, bonghta piece of land 


situated inthe Sikottar! Mahiyayapalt 
outside the town of Sri-Somanatha- 
déva, together with the nine treasures,” to 
do with it what he would wish and list, by the 
manner of touching," in the presence of all the 
greatmen™ livingin the Mah 4 y ana adjoining 
the Dronf of Sri-Somanfthadéva, (viz.) 
the householder (?) and great man Thakkura 


| Sri-Palugidéva, the great man Rinakas 


Sri-Someévaradé va, the great man Thak- 
kura Sri-Ramadéva, the great man Thak- 
kura Sri-Bhimastha, the greatman R&ja 
[Aula}*° Sri-Chhada, ete. and in the pre- 
sence of all (Musalmdn) congregations, from 
the great man Ri ja[kula] Sri-Chhada, gon 
of Raja[kula] Sri-N dnasiha, eto. 

Then, from the desire that his glory should 
last as long as moon and sun endure, (and) for 
the sake of his salvation, the ship-owner Piro z, 
who was excessively religions in accordance 
with the code of his religion (the Kur'én) 
(and) who, by his alliance with the great man 
Riajalkule) Sri-Chhida, had become his 
associate in (this) meritorious work™, cansed 
a place of worship (called) a Masjid facing the 
east to be erected on the abovementioned piece 
of land. 

For the maintenance of this place of worship 
(called) Masjid, for the lamps, oil, and water 
(required for) the daily worship, and for (the 
appointment of) a preceptor, a crier to prayers, 
and a monthly reader (of the Kur'dn), and for 
the payment of the expenses of the particular 





* Oral is here uscd a# gn intransitive, as which it 
oconrs too in the Abd inscription of Bhimadéva II, dated 
a qj” must bo an abbreviation of 4ta1€ or another 
synonym of O& G, 

* The expression Taq Waqaiea occurs also in Nos. 
4to 11 of the Chaul. Inscriptions, 

“ This seems to allode to some custom observed in 


making a purchase, 
“ FEF scoma to be employed in the sense of agray 


and 1 title Réjakula ovcurs in Chaul, Inecr, Nos, 8- 


™ This implies that Chh&d4 contributed to Ptroz's 
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religious festivals of Bardiirdbikhatamardti™ 
according to the custom of the sailors, and~ 
for the annual white-washing and repairs 
of rents and defects, (confirming the gift) by 
(a libation of) water, the ship-owner Piroz 
gave the following (source of income), 

(Firstly,) the whole Palladitd™ belonging to 
(the temple of) Sri-Baiile&vara inthe centre 
of the town of Sri-Somanithadéva, which 
he had bought from Sri-Paratripurintaka, 
the superior (of the convent™*) of Sri-Navagha- 
neévara, and from Vindyakabhatt4- 
raka, Pararatanedvara, and others.(This 


Palladika is) filled with houses, whichare turned — 


in various directions and covered with grass, 
thatch, and Cheluka. Onits northern side stands 
a convent of two stories; westof it in the middle 
(Ttes) the property of the carpenter (stitra- 
eee ee Bh St8, contin Senhenieetneened) 

gle house outside; on the boundaries of 
al four (sides) it is enclosed by a continuous 
wall, and it has (a door for) ingress and egress 
towards the road on the northern side. (Thus) 
it ig defined by its four fixed boundaries, and 
its circuit is known. 

(Secondly,) the Ddnapala belonging ‘to 1 
(one) oil-mill. 

(Thirdly,) two shops in front of this Masjid, 
which he had bought by (the manner of) touch- 
ing from Kilhanadeva, son of the house- 
holder (and great man™) Nirmiailyachha- 
disodhala, and from Linasihadhar- 
Bnimastiimd, son of Thakkura Sohana, 





and from Rapaka Asadhara, who resides 
in Balyarthakare na, and from others. 

Ftom this source of income, this place of 
worship (called) a Masjid belonging to the ship-’ 
owner Piro is to be kept up and maintained, 
and the rents and defects have to be repaired, 
as long as moon, planets, and stars endare, for 
the salvation of the ship-owner Piro z. 

All the surplus that remains, while from 
this source of income this place of worship is 
maintained and -kept up, and the expenses on 
the days of the particular festivals are paid, is 


| to be sent to the holy districtof Makka and 


Madina. 

The source of income of this place of worship 
is for ever to be guarded, and this place of 
worship to be maintained by all the following 
congregations together: the congrégation of 
the shi Ss. . . Snd the congregation 
of all the wharf-people™ who are devoted to the 
Martyr (AH)," together with their preacher, 
and the congregation of the (Persian) artisans, 
and the congregation of the Musalmins among 
the landholders,“ and others. 

The donor, he who causes (the donation to 
be made), (and) those who protect (fhe charity) 
according to the law, all these will certainly 
enter heaven for their good deeds. 

Whosoever plunders or causes to be plon- 
dered this place of worship and this source 
of income, that bad man will be defiled by (a 


| guilt az heavy az) the guilt of the five mortal 


EXTRACTS FROM THE HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE JAINAS. 
BY JOHANNES KLATT, Pu.D., BERLIN. 


Dr. Bhin Dijiin a paper, read before the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch,’ gavea 
great deal of information about the early | 
history of the Jainas, which he extracted from 
Merutuiga’s Therdvali and other works. In 
the following pages I shall give the most 
important dates contained in the Pafidvalis of 
the two chief sects of the Jainas, the EK hara- 
tara- and Tapa-gachha." My sources of 


# Profeasor Wahrmund, whom I consulted about this | 


word, considers it the name of a brotherhood: & / y/ 
ele det, * good deeds gaining frnit.' Although this 
coh re ae es ee the context 
requires a.compound of namos festivals ; the 
Set aay ke eaten a marriage company.’ 
& Chowl. Inaer. Nos. 8 and 11. 
“ gSeqagia ‘superior of « convent’ and various 
synonyms; Chawl. Inecr, Nos. 5 to 11, 


information are 22 MSS. 20 from Bombay 
and 2 of Berlin, for the former of which I am 
indebted to the kindness of EK. M. Chatfield, 
Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 


I. Patfévali of the Kharataragachha. 


l. Mahivira, of the tribe (Aula) of 
Ikshviku and the Kdsyapagotra, son of 
SiddhArtha, king of Kshatriyakundagrima- 
 ™ Compare lino 12 of the inscription. 

“rh is pene derived from QE (Hindy Wz) 
‘a landing-place 

" If EE stands forthe plaral |e, Ht 
would mean * ‘devoted to all 

™ Tho translation 





of TYUfe is conjectural, Compara 
Te ‘a district ;° Chaul? Inecr. ete earn 


1 Journ. Bo, Br. R. As. ‘Boe: li7 
b Sulkeey froneedl, whoda, Bee, yok it eer wee. 
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nagara, and his wife T rigsala, born chaitra 
sudi frayodadydih, died (niredma) at the age of 
72, kdritikdmavdsydyim, in the city of PA p ii, 
¢ years 8} months before the end of the 4th 


spoke of the wheel of time. He had eleven 


disciples, the ganadharas, 

His first disciple was Gautama, also called 
Indrabhiti, of the Gautamagotra, son of the 
Brihmana Vasubhitiand the Brihmani Prithvi, 
born at Govaragrimain Magadha, died (nirvdna) 
at Rijagriha at the age of 92, 12 years after 
Vira’s Nirvdaa. As the Sidhns, consecrated 
by Gautama, died early, and the other nine 
ganadharas yielded up their pupils to Sud ha r- 
man, only the succession of Sudharman, the 
fifth garadiara, is left and will remain till 
Dubprasahastiri at the end of the Sth spoke of 
the wheel of time. 

Fourteen years after Vira, the lst Nilnava, 
cansed by Jamiili, took place, 16 after Vira, the 
2nd Niknava, by Tishyagupta (Prideégika). 

2, Sudharman, born at Kollikagrima, 


of the Agnivaisyiiyanagotra, son of Dhammilla | 


amd Bhaddilé, lived 50 years as grihastha, 42 
as chhadmastha, 8 as Aevalin, died (niredna) 
20 years after Vira, at the age of 100. 

3. Jambi, from Rajagriha, of the Kiéya- 
pagotra, son of éresithin Rishabhadatta and 
Dhirinf, lived 16 years as grihastha, 20 os 
chhadmastha, 44 a8 devalin, and entered niredna 
atthe age of 8), 64 years after Vira." He 
was the last Aevalin. 

4. Prabhava, of the Kityiyanagotra, 
son of king Vindhya of Jaynpura, lived $0 
years in grifia, 44 (necording to others 64) in 
sdmdnyavrata, 11 as dehdrya, and died in 75 
V.,* af the age of 85 (or 105), 

5. Sayyambhava, from Rijagriha, of 


the Viitsyagotra, was converted by the appear-— 


ance of an image of Sinti, composed for his son 
Manaka the Dasavaitdlikasiira, lived 28 years 
in griha, il in vrata, 23 as dighdrya, died 98 V., 
at the age of 62. 

6. Yasobhadra, of the Totgiyiyana- 





jae Hemachandra, Paritiehfap, IV, v, 61 (Berlin MS, , 
f Bea): 


¢ VY. means after ‘a Nirvina, 
* Pupil of Sathbhitivijaya. The followers of Bhadra- 
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gotra, lived 22 years in griha, 14 in vrata, 50 as 
dchdrya, died 148 V., at the age of 86, 

Vand 8, Sambhitivijaya and his 
laghugurubhréiar Bhadrabfi hu; the former, 
of the Mitharagotra, lived 42 yeara in griha, 
40 in vrafa,8 as yugapradhdna, died at the 
age of 90, in 156 V. 

Phadraba hu, of the Prichinagotra, com- 
posed the UpasargaharastMra, the Kalpasitra 
and nirynktis on ten sdstras, viz. Avaiyaka, 


| Duéavaikdlika, etc., lived 45 years in griha, 17 


in vrata, 1408 yugapradhdna, died in 170 Wa 
at the age of 76. 

9. Sthtlabhadra,* from Pitslipatra, of 
the Gautamagotra; his father was Sakadila,* 
mantrin of the 9th Nanda, his mother La- 
chhaladevi.” He converted the Veiyd Koid and 
was the last, who knew the 14 piirva, but with 
this modification :— 

Sees sear gait gq ara Tanferararta 


asaya: | 


He lived 30 years in griha, 20 in vrata, 49 
ag stiri, died 219 V_, at the age of 99, 

214 V. the 3rd Nihnava, by name Aryakta, 
was caused by Ashidhicharya, 220 V. the 4th 
Nihnava, by name Sdmuchchhedika by Aéva- 
mitra, 228 V, the Sth Niinava, by name Gaiga 
(Dvikriya). | 

10 and 11, Arya-Mah&giri and his 
laghugurubhrdiar Arya-Suhastin; the 


| former, of the Elipatyagotra, lived 30 years in 


griha, 40 in vrata, 30 as sdri, died at the age of 
100, 249 V.* 

Suhastin, of the Vasishthagotra, lived 
30 years in griha, 24 in vrata, 46 as sdri, and 
died 100 years old, 265 V. By him king 
Samprati was converted, who began to reign 
in 235 V.." the 17th successor of Srenika, and 
adorned the #rithandd with préizadas, bimbaa 
ote., and established a vihira in the Audryadeéa, 
Avantisukamalaand many others besides 
were converted by Suhastin. 

12. Arya-Susthita,"° with the birndas 





® The Patfdealé of tha Tap! » haw 5 
Feng Vine Tae 


Tod aaa Ran vol fp La 
OC, . hah, Ta > Th 
© He waa the pupil of | lo” wee Cs 
refrain a wa oy The followers of the 
iyoka and Nandfeitra. ms ) M of the Ave 


Serrempen, 1882. | 






Kotike (kofiéah eiirimantrajdpét) and KAkandika 
(Kadkandyixh nagaryii jdlaivdl), of the Vya- 


ghripatyagotra, lived 31 years in grifa, 17 in | 


vraia, 48 as séri, died 313 V. at the age of 96. 
With him originated the Kotikagachha.— 
Supratibudd ha was his laghubhratar. 

13. Indradinna. 

14. Dinna, 

Ws. Sithagiri, jatismaranajndnavan. 


“At that time lived Pidaliptichirya, 


Vriddhavadisdri and the pupil of tho 
latter, Siddhasenadivikara, whoreceived 
the dikskéndman of Kumudachandra (Prabhd- 
vakachar. VIII, v. 57). The last mentioned 
split the liigam of Rudm in the temple of 
Mahikila at Ujjsyin! and called forth an image 
of Pirivanitha by the Kalydnamandirastava, 
He converted Vikramaditya, 470 after 
Vira's Nircdna. 

16. Vajra, of the Gantamagiira, son of 
Dhanagiri and Sunandi, who dwelt at Tum- 
bavanagrima, born 496 V., lived 8 years in griha, 


44 in vrafa, 36 a8 stiri, died at the age of 85 | 


in 584 V. After Sithagiri had tanght him 
the eleven aftgas, Vajra went from Dagapura to 
Bhadragupta at Avanti (Ujjayini), to learn the 


12th, viz. the Drishtivdddaga. He was the last, — 


Wao: eam the comaless ren freye, Laren 
TTI T= "OF: ), and he extended 
the Jaina eligi athwart in the kingdom 





of the Bauddbas. From him arose the Vajra-— 


sikhi. 

In 525 V. the Satrumjayatirtha wos demo- 
lished and in 570 V. it was restored by Javada. 
In D4 V. the 6th Nihnava, by name Trairdika, 
was caused by Rohagupta. 

17. Vajrasena, of the Utkisikagétra 
(sic), converted at Sépiiraka the four sons of 
éreshthin Jinadatta and lévari, by name Nagen- 
dra, Chandra, Nirvriti and Vidyidhara, the 
founders of four Aulas. | 

18. Ohandra lived 37 years in grika, 23 
in vrata, 7 as siri, in all 67 years. 

At the same time lived Aryarakshita, 
gon of the eoeenee Somadeva and Rudrasomi, 


soren Nhnacae woo Weber, Uber den Phony 
uf Dharmas txungaber 

ie o 704; on 2 Digambaras, ¢,, - 
" Otherwise be is called Devavichaka ond pupil of 





2 One 


i, Report on the Search Jor Sanskrit 288. | 


1880-81 p 
re peat he to PrabAdeakachor. XTX, ¥. 105, ho 
wrote vrittie on eleven atigas, which with the exception 
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dwelling at Dagapora. He learnt from Vajra 
nine pirvas and a fragment of the 10th, and 
taught them to his pupil Durbaliké push. 
pamitra. 


In 584 V. the 7th Nrinava, the Gosh théméhila, 


| took place, in 609 V. the Digambaras 


arose," 
19. Samantabhadra, called Vanavisin. 
20. Deva, called Vriddha. 
91. Pradyotana. 
99. Minadeva, author of a Séntistava. 
§. Miinatunoga, author of the Bhakia- 


| mara- and Bhayaharastotras. 


24. Wira, 980 V., the Siddidnta waa re- 
Devarddhigani- 
kshamiéramana,* the pupilof Lohityasiri, 
at the council of Valabhi. In Devarddhi's time 
only one pirve remained. 

993 V. Kalaka transferred the Parynaha- 
niparvan from J3hddrapadaduklapanchami to 
chaturthi. Here the MSS. intercalate, that 
before him there were twoother saints of the 
same name, of whom the one called Syima, 
author of the Prajidpand and interpreter of 
the Nigodas, lived 376 V., the other, the ex- 
peller of Gardabhilla, 453 V. 

The MSS. quote further Jinabhadraga- 
nikshamiéramata, composer of Viseshd- 
vadyakddibhdshya, and his pupil Silaaka, 
called Kotyichirya, composer of vriffis on the 
Istand 2nd atigas.™ 

Haribbhadra, by birth a Brihmana, was 
instructed in the Jaina doctrine by Jinabhata.”* 
Two of his pupils, Hata and Paramahomsa, 
were killed by the Banddhas in Bhotadesa. 
He wrote 144" works, such as Ashfaka, 
Panchdiaka. 

25. Jayadera. 

25. Devinanda. 

27. Vikramo. 

28. Narasimha. 

29. Samudra. 

30. Manadeva. 

31. Vibudhaprabha. 

$2. Jayfainanda, 
af two have been lost. The Achfrtigarritti Sieckatigl the 
Sika 728. Hut as the verse, 

which chntaina the date, haa been peer after tha 
Cae Tiaabbat "i oe eds / L po n. 40 (Jima 
ae nding bs ieee 1400. Tn + 


Garadhararirdhatataka, SS ia a list of 
Jinadatta's a adeta ¥- 
bent 30 works of H., most of which exist in MSS. 
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a3. Raviprabha, 

S4. Yasobhadra. 

35. Vimalachandra, 

36. Deva, founder of the Suvihitapaksha- 
gachha. 

a7. Nemichandra, 

oo. Uddyotana,”” with whose pupils 
originated the $4 gachhas, now existing. He 
died on a pilgrimage, which he had under- 
taken from Mialavakadééa to Satrutmjaya, to 
worship Rishabha. 


39. Vardhaam ina, the first Siiri, peculiar | 


to the Kharataragachha,"* was at first the pupil 
of the Chaityavisin Jinachandra, but passed 


over to Uddyotana. He converted the two | 
| and Vibadadévi,of the Humbadagétra, born Sam. 


sons Sive§vara and Bnddhisigara and the 
danghter Kalyinavati of the Brihmana Soma. 
Sivesvara received at the diktshd the name of 
Jineévara. 








ST TMTAe: HI: « aera renee 4 
ferecten | aa: =itedarraft: dara yoce!” my 
ofeet gear srt sarert aetear exit a: II 

40. Jineévara went with his brother 
Buddhisigara™ from Marudeéa to Gurjaradesa, 
to debate with the Chaityavisins. In Sam.™ 
1080 in a réjasabhé of Darlabha, king of 
Anahillapura, after the passages on the sdédhed- 
chara had been read out of the Dadavaikdlifa- 
stitra, which was brought forth from the 


Sarasvatibhindagira, he overcame the Chaitya- | 


yasing and received the birnda of Kharatara, 

41. Jinachandra, author of Sahvega- 
rangaédlaprakarana, 

42, Abhayadéva, laghugurublraitar of 
Jinachandra, was the son of Dhana, a éreshthin 
at Dhiri, and Dhanadévi, and was originally 
called Abhayakumira. By excessive self-tor- 
ment he became leprous, hia handa fell off, but 
he was healed by a miracle. By the Jayatihu 


* ‘The in 





rep nag gs pe between Suathita's death 
| ap by three names (13-15) 
the i of 400 yeora between Vajra's death an 
Devarddhi eee Coss tho interral of the 550 

varddhi at sept hates 


2 deentek weer 
Lie tit | 


af nes Seabelai ay 
in ude -ghaient Wilawe Gekvek ar kk 









| gaaustotea he called forth an tmage of Paskve, 


near Stambhanakea. He wrote.commentarica on 
nine afigas™ and died at Kappadavanijagrima 
43. Jinavallabha, first pupil of dineé- 


| varastiri, a Chaityavisin of the Kircha pura- 


gachha, afterwards became pupil of Abhaya- 
déva. His works are Pindavituddhidvipra- 
karana,” Ganadharasdrdhaéataka, Shadasiti ete. 
In Sat. 1167 he ee canorraiad Gass by Déva- 

adrichirya and died 6 months afterwards. 

During his spiritual government the Ma- 
dhukharataraéi kh & separated, and this 
was the firat gachhabhéda. 

44. Jinadatta, son of Vichhigamantrin 








1132, y called Somachandra, received 
diksha Sai. 1141 and the sitrimanfra from Déva- 
bhadrachirya at Chitrakita Sam. 1169 Vaiiikha 
miracles, which he performed in many cities, 
composed the Sadidfhadoldvali and many other 
works,“ and died at Ajamérn Sam. 1211. 
Ashadha sudi 11, In Sath. 1204 at Rudrapalli 
the Rudrapalltyakharataraidtha™ was founded 


gachhabheda. 
45. Jinachandra, born Sam. 1197, 


~Bhidra. mdi 8, son of Siahn-Risala and 


Délhanadévi, received ditshd at Ajamérn Sam. 
1203 Philguna vadi 9, was made d@chdrya by 
Jinadatta at Vikramapura Sam. 1211 Vaisikha 
sudi 6 (at the age of 14!), and died Sam. 


|: 1223 Bhidra. vadi 14 at Dilli, where a stipa 


was erected to his memory. He is supposed 
to have had a jewel in his head. 

45. Jinapati, born Sam. 1210 Chaitra vadi 
8, son of Siha-Yaéovardhana and Sihavadévi. 
Sah. 1218 Phaélguna vadi 8 his dikshd took 
place at Dilli; Samm, 1223 Kiartika sndi 13 his 


padasthdpand by Jayadevichirya ; and Sam. 


™ ‘That is on the 9rd to 
weehpe capac NE eee on the 
A. ou the Zod ptaga, £.D.M.G. rol. Fett gl be, 





— es e120, fai Le 
and tAcemoka Dusan sad 
Eheghvall ta fan ¥ 1128, ut Aonilnektcke. nd 


™ Kiclhorn, |. 1, p. 30. 
** For instance a Ganadhararirdhoiataka ia work of 

the same 
vine ro sal by his predesessor 
* To this gachha be writer of a 
Sam. 1420, 





= on Sispadelamalaee and iis 
ho wrote a vstti on, Pradnottars at 
noe Che. pedigrees ot t the end of Berlin M35, 
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1277 his death at Pihlapapura at the age 
of 67, 

In Sat. 1213 originated the Anchalikamatam, 
and in Sam. 1285 the Tapégana from Jaguch- 
chandrastini of the ChitrivAlagachha. 

47. Jineévara,™ born Sam. 1245 Marga’ 
sudi 1] at Marota, son of Bhigdigirika Nemi- 
chandra and Lakshmi, originally called Am- 





bads, received in Sam. 1255 at his diksAd at | 


Khedanagara the name of Viraprabha; Sam. 
1278 Maghs sodi 6, padasthdpand at Jilora- 


nagara from Sarvadevichirya; died Sam. 1331 | 


Aévina vadi 6. 

In the same year the Laghukharataraddkhd was 

48. Jinaprabodha, author of Durga- 
prabodhavydkhyd," son of Siha-Srichanda and 
Sirlyidévt, born Sam. 1285, milandman 
Parvata; received Sam. 1296 Philguna vadi 
5, at Thirkpadranigere the didshé and the name 
of Prabodbamiirti; in Sam. 1831 Aévina vadi 
5, the pasidbhisheda, and in the same year 


Philguna vadi 8, the padamahotsava. He died — 


49. Jinachandra, born Sam. 1326 Miar- 
ga’ sudi 4, at Samiyiinigrima, son of Mantri- 
Devarija of the Chhijahadagotra and Kamali- 
devi, millandman Shambhariyn; ditshd Sam. 
1332 at Jalorn; padamahoteava Sam. 1341 
Vaiiikha sudi 3 Somavire. He converted four 
kings and went under the diruda of Kalikila- 
kevalin. Died Sam. 1376 at Kusuminagrama. 

50. Jinakuégala,™ famous by the name 
of Dadauji, born Sim. 1337 at SamiyAnagrima, 
son of Mantri-Jilhigara of the Chhiéjahadagotra 


and Jayatiari; received difshd Sam. 1547, | 


siirimantra from Rijendrichirya Sam. 1377 
Jyéshths vadi 11; died at Derfiira Sam. 1959 
Phalguna vadi Amivisyim. 

51. Jinapadma,” of the Chhijahada- 
vatnia, born in the Panjib, received the 
stirimantra from Tarunaprabhichirya and died 
Sam. 1400 Vaisikha sndi 14 at Pitana. 

52. Jinalabd hi, died Sam. 1406 at Naga- 


53. Jinachandra, died Sam. 1415 
Ashadha vadi 13, at Stambhatirtha. 





_* His 


Dharmatilakagasi wrote Sa 1823 a writ 
tr LF ener tte beginning UHda- 





i: 


Ts. Jinodaya, eon of f Siha-Rundapala, 
who dwelt at Pahlayapura, and of Dhiraladévi, 
born Sam. 1375; mulandman Samaran. Sam. 
1415 Ashiidha sudi 2, his padasthdpand was 
made by Tarunaprabhicharya at Stambhatirtha. 
At the same place he founded a Chaitya to 
Ajita, ard on the Satrutmjaya he made five 
pratishthds, He died Sam. 1432 Bhiadra® vadi 
11, at Patana. 

In his time, Sam. 1422 the Vegadakharatara- 
iékhé took its rise, founded by Dharmavalla- 
bhagani, the 4th gachhabhéda, 

55. Jinardja received the 
Sath, 1482 Philguna vadi 6, at Ashe and 
died Sam. 1461 at Dévalaviida. 

56. Jinabhadra. 

At first Jinavardhanastri™ had been 
appointed successor to Jinardja, Sam. 1461, but 
on account of the breach of the 4th vrata he 
was prononnced unworthy, and his place was 
given to Jinnbhadra Sam. 1475 Magha sndi 15. 
Jinabhadra of the Bhanasilixagotra, originally 
named Bhidan, set up many images, founded 


| many temples and libraries, and died Sam. 1514 


Mirga® vadi 9, at Kumbhalamérn. 
The abovementioned Jinavardhanasiri found- 


ed Sam. 1474 the Pippalakakharalarasdkhid,— 


the 5th gachhabhéda, 

57. Jinachandra, son of Saha-Vachha- 
rija of the Chammagotra and Vahlidévt, born 
Sam, 1487 at Jéalamérn; ditrhd Sam. 1492; 
stripada Sam 1514 Vaisikha vadi 2, died Sam 
1530 at Jdalamérn, 

Sam. 1508 the Lekhaka Lau i ka—removed 
statues at Abmadiyid, and Sam, 1524—origi- 
nated the mafam, called after him.” 

58. Jinasamudra, son of Dekan-siha 
of the Pirashagétra and Dévaladévi, born Sam. 
1506 at Bahadamérn ; ditshd Sam. 1521; padas- 
thépand Sam. 1530 Migha sudi 13, died Sath. 
1555 at Ahmadivad. 

59. TRA ASME S, ton of armen 








1524; dtkshd Sash. 1535; eaddethbiesu Sat. 


1555 at Ahmadavid; died 1582 at 


Patana. | 


P isThorn, 1. 1, L5 

ere 2S, p- 081, 38 (Sass. 7), 
n qk Gt ysee aR raha 
Sate seen octeen Tene 
t remove.” OL T in WY. Ind., p. S57. 








hi 
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fonnded by Achirya-Santist zara i fi Maredide,— | 


the 6th gachhabhéda. 

). JinamAnikya, son of Siha-Jivaraja 
of the Kiikadachopadigotra and Padmidévt, 
horn Sath. 1549; dikshd Sath. 1560; padasthd- 
pand Sam. 1582 Bhaédra® vadi 9; died Sam. 
1612 AshAdha sudi 5. 

61. Jinachandra, son of Siha-srivanta 
of the Rihadagotra and Sirtyidévi, born at 
Vadaligrama near Timarinagara Sam, 1595; 
dikshé Sam. 1604; etiripada at Jéialaméru Sam. 
1612 Bhidra’ sudi 9. He is said to have con- 
verted the Emperor Akbar to the Jaina religion. 
He had 95 pnpils,—Samayarija, Mahimaraja, 
Dharmanidhins, Ratnanidhina, Jiinavimala, 
ete. and diedatVenitata Sam, 1670 Agévina vadi 2. 

S. 1621 originated the Phdvaharshtyakhara- 
faradikhé, founded by wih ess ‘oie i 
—the 7th gachhabhéda, 

62. Jinasimba, son of Siha-Chimpnast of 
the Ganadbarachipadigéira and Chaturanga- 
dévi, born at Khetisaragrima Sam, 1615 Marga” 
cudi 15; mtilandman Miinasimha; difkehd at 
Vikiner Sam. 1623 Marga’ vadi 5 ; edchakapada 
at Jééalaméro Sath. 1640 Magha sudi 5; dehdr- 
yapada at Lahora Sam. 1649 Philguua sudi 2; 
siripada at Venitata Sam, 1670; died at Medaté 
Bam. 1674 Pausha vadi 13. 

63. Jinard&ja, son of Siha-Dharmast of 
the Béhittharig6tra and Dhiraladévi, born 
Sam. 1647 Waisikba sudi-?7 ; ditvhd at Vikiner 
Sam. 1656 Marga® sndi 3; dikshéndman Rija- 
ramudra; vachatapada Sam. 1668; sitripada at 


Medata Sam. 1674 Philguna sudi 7. He made | 


many pratishthés,—for example, erected 501 


statues of Rishabha and other Jinas on the | 


Satrurhjayn Sart. 1675 Vaiéikha ondi 13 
Sukref,"* composed a rritti on the Naishadhiya- 
‘arya, called Jainardji,and other granthas, and 
died at Pattana Sam. 1699 Ashidha sndi 9. 
Ram. L6A6 Ba rane Laghvacharytyakha- 
ritaragakid from Achirya-Jinasigarastiri, ocea- 
sioned by Harshanandana,” pupil of Samaya- 
sundara,—this is the 8th gachhabhéda. 
ratékha from Rahgavijayagapi,—this isthe 9th 
gochhabhéda, and from this éikhi sprang the 
Srisériyakharataraddkhd, founded by Srisiro- 
etaate 10th gachhabiéde. Taremey 
| ATT TES TURRET AT: SACs: 


2 Ct. Tod. Trav: in W. Sf p. 200.— Another in: 
scription—Colebr, Afisr. Fo. sol its 319 (now od. 279). 
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64. Finweaten of Serdnagrima, son of 
Siha-Tilokast of the Laniyagotra and Taradévi, 
originally called Riipachandra, received the 
sirimantra Sam. 1699 Ashidha sudi 7, died at 
Akavvarivida Sath.1711 Srivana vadi 7. 

65. Jinachandra, son of Saha-Asaks- 
ratin of the Ganadharachipadigbtra and Supi- 
Faradevi; milandman Hémarija, ditshdndman 
Harshalibha ; padasthdpand Sam. 1711 Bhidra® 
vadi 10; died at Sirata Sam. 1763. 

66. Jinasaukhys, eon of Siha-Riipasi 
of the Lechi and Surtipi, born at 
Phogapattana Sarh. 1739 Mirga® sudi 15 ; diksha 


at Ponyapdlasaragrima Sam. 1751 Migha sudi 


66 dikshdndman Sukhbakirti; siripada Sam. 1763 


Ashidba sudi 11; died at Ript Sam. 1780 
Jyéshtha vadi 10, 

67. Jinabhakti,sonof Siha-Harichan- 
dra of the Sethagétra and Harisukhadévi, born 
at Indapélasaragrama Sam. 1770 Jyeslitha sudi 


8; milanéman Bhimardja; dikshd Sash. 1779 


Magha sudi 7; ditvhdndman Bhaktikehema ; 
séripada at Rint Sah, 1780 Jyeshtha vadi 3 
(at the age of 10!) ; died at Mindavt in Kachha- 
deéa Sath. 1804 Jyeshtha endi 4: 

68. Jinaldbha, son of Siha-Pachiyana- 
diisa of the Bohittharigétra and Padmidévi, 
who dwelt at Wikinér, born at Vapefigrima 
Sam.1784 Srivana sudi 5; milénéman Lila- 
chandrm; ditshd at Jéslamérn Sim. 1706 
Jyeshtha sudi 6; dikshdnéman Lakshmilibha; 
padasthdpand at Mandavi Sam. 1804 Jyesh- 
the sudi 5. He made many ydirdés and 
pratishthés: and died at Gudhi Sam. 1934 
Aévina vadi 10. 

69. Jinachandra, son of Ripach 





| of the Vachhavatamuimhatightra and Késa. 


radivi, who dwelt at Vikinér, born at Kalyi- 


| nasaragrima Sam. 1809; millamdman Antipa- 


chandra; ditshd at Mandovara Sam. 1822. 
dtishéndman Udaynsira; ritripada at Gudhh 
Sat, 1834 Aévina vadi 13; died at Strata 
Sam. 1856 Jyéshtha sndi 3. 

70. Jinaharsha, born at Vilévigrima, 
son of Saha-Tilikachandra of the Mithadiyi- 
buharightra and Tiridévi; dikehd at Adgrima 


| Sath. 1841; sifripada at Strata Sam, 1856 
Jyéshtha sndi 15. 


Here the M&., written in Sam. 1876, breaks 
off. 


4 Author of a Rishimendolaffed, Berlin or. fol. Ti. 
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Il. Paftdvali of ihe Tapégachha. 
The Patjdval of the Tapigachha enumerates 
thesame old teachers from Mabivirato Uddyo- 





mich sean ilerecoer Firstly Mahiivira is not 

included, qtirpgat wrest sears 
wares | qreatertar: || 

l. Sudharman, the first aicharya of the 

2. Jambi. 

are quoted :-— 

pire bbe dapers ac 


On him the following verses 


abate fret Preftit 
Seas TH sey TST HR 
TTY TATE 2 ATT 8 dies 
MITT ¥ TT TTA § HTS | 
aay ¢ ae % Fa 
Faro 4 te Bafafesar ll 
3. Prabhava. 
4. Sayyambhava, On him the follow- 
img élokas are quoted”: 
aed frareterat sonata | 
qarstareant ite Arar Tre TET AI 4% 
ara ot ahreared arate dnze: | 
panties RTE IS PUTTER: ik 
5 sitet aces ob 
Taras Aaa: || 8 
SprerTenr: | 


5S Yasobhadra. 

6. Sambhfitavijaya (sc) and Bha- 
drabahu, sarafe qavegt Il 

7. Sthfilabhadra, Here we find the 
following dates, differing a little from those of 
the Kharatara-Patideali: He lived 30 years 
in griha, 24 in vrata, and 45 as yugapradhdna, 
and died at 99 in 215 V." But the dates of 
the Kharatara-Patidcall are also mentioned. 


8. Arya-Mahfgiriand Arya-Suhastin, | 


gurubhrdfarau: the former lived 30 years in 
grika, 40 in vrata, 30 as yugapradhdna, in all 


100 years, the latter, 30 years in griha, 24 in 


ms From Hemachandra’s Pari tishinp. Vrs. Fag hat ea 


* In tho samo year tho 9h Nanda killed by 


any ff 2s. Prof. Jacobi, #.D. M.G. XXXIV, 
quotes the verses, ie aa re ccm ramp i all 
yasam) in v. 27, and cha varidime in 


: eet as yuga”, in all 500s and died 


in 291 V. The composer of the Pattavali draws 
se to the improbalility of this state- 





) cuca Sex aiearemes ori ooh ak | aur 


a9 Farararre 
9. Susthita and Supratibaddha 
(sic), popils of Subastin, surnamed Kotika 


| and Kakandika. From that time the name of 
} the Nirgranthas was changed to that of 
| the Rotikagachha. 


ateparentrat ot giraraferiear: anqat 

MINT Tee cardia | =- 
ae 3 fF atlear ef Fararerta there: Fr 

ara aqaa || The MSS. mention, that in the 
Sthavirdeall™ of the Nandi- and Avasyakasitira 
the twin-brothers Bahulanond Balissaha 
aro specified as pupils of Mahigiri, Sv iti, 
author of the Tativdriha and other granthas, as 
pupil of Balissala, Syim irya,’ author of 
the Prajndpand, died 376, according to others 
386 V.,as papil of Svati; Sindilya (ac), 
author of the Jttamaryédd, as pupil of Syimi- 





lj). Indradinna. 
Kalakas dri, the uprooter of Gardabhilla, 
lived 453 V.; according to other MSS, the same 


| K&laka also transferred the Paryushandparvan, 
and as authorities for this fact are mentioned the 


Sthinakavyitti, Dharmopadeéamédldvritti, Push- 
pamdldvrittii, samasta-Kdlokdchdryakathé and 
Prabidvakacharitra.™ 

Arya-Kh aputa lived at the same time, 
453 V., according to 9 Jirna-Patidvali, but 


| besides it is said, that the PrabAdvakachariira™ 


gives the date as 454 V. 

In 467 V. lived Arya-Maigu, V riddha- 
vidin und Pidalipta, at the same time 
Siddhasenadivikara, author of the 
Kalydénamandirastava and converter of Vik ra- 
miditya (470 Vv.) Here follow the three 


cs Cf. Cf, Klhaatara-Patsvall, wnb 24, 


» Th ie really 003 
siicatrt : wraged sqcaih 
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Prikrit verses, which Prof. Biihler first pub- en: San Sa ES er hen ee aes 
lished in the Ind. Ant, vol. IT, p. 362 (in v. 3 weceaty Sere to S¢ sivstres erat fir- 
read Nahavdna for Nahavahana). In a Gur- | : : 
vdvali of the Vrihadgachha the following two 
giithds are added : 


SagtsagaT Woe 
Rarrarer Prest afteregt to 1 
WE Sere (sic) vo 
Trees THAT Ye ATES BE ¢ II 








ll. 

IZ. Simbagiri. 

13. Wajra, born 496 V., died 584 V., etc., 
conf, Kharatara-Patfavali No. 16, 


Per ylin' egies ererenadi ge 
wt “+ 






APTTATaHTSATTT Vee Taam alt 
TTe ae keet | aur arHayTat 
Praia = strwdietenesgerred | Tar ve qaTHT 
yorrata figqegh: eps || 
Bnt according to other MSS. the year of 
Bhadragupta’s death is 553 V., that of 
Aryarakshita’s 557 V., and that of 
Sri-Gupta's 584 V. 
14. WVajrasena lived 9 years in griha, 





116 (sic) in vrata, 3 as yugapradhdna, and died | 


at Site oY: (!) 
the year of Aryarakshita' ry 
deliv the £5llGirtas ieseactet 


48° gta enrane cerevarit feet ere 
=e 


Pater || 
Durbalikipushpa died 616 V., in 617 
Y. the first wdaya ends and the second begins. 
620 V. Ujjayantagirau Ydvadyuddhdrah. 
oi Agee 





Bt ge dmantabhadra. Tererrt aTa 
Taree arse || 

17. Viiddhadove, Srewm aqewatea- 
Prattranrare | av | afaer 


PRORRTeReTeeeAMTSR TePeeMrgT | AUT 





* It is really ao. 

© According to the Fharatara-P 
contemporary of Devarddhignnt, 980 ¥- or & 
“ Cf. Probhdyakacharitra, ¥, 79, 80; 


or 510 Sarh, 


ratte: errata gereeat qeae | 


ta yprrnreabiy 


aera ef att | 


Vin won 


18. Pradyotana. 

19. Minadeva. 

20. Manatuigs, are ractererrafet- 
STATE: , converted the king, who was beguiled 
by the sorceries of Bins and Mayfira, at 
Virinasi, by the Bhaktdmarastavana and con- 
vinced Nagaraja by the Bhayaharastavana. He 
also peste toate a slavana, degra Bhattibhara. 





| aster an inlet g ime 


Toy TSA THs Il 


23. Devinanda. 
pire <i qeeibrg: 1? oey 
WeahtaT: | ey Srafene: 1 
24. Vikrama. 
25. pS ag 
Taare sReerqeyqeit Hy | 
wal Tree niente enfwe: eafirer | % 
26, Samudra., 
SATs gea se ayrght 
esd wate Pare a: sarorqayety | 
Rarer err arrears east Pra 
TSS PTAA | a 


27. Minaderya. 


Bry, <cy 





Proveqreicmrattrarat 
areas gats fe arate: 


ay s Perret avarswast i ® 

1000 V. the last Parva was lost together with 
Satyamitra, 

Nignhastin, Revatimitra, Brahmadvipa, Ni- 
garjuna, Bhiitadinna and the Kalaka, who 
transferred the Paryushandparvan 993 V.., these 
six yugapradhdnas lived in the time between 
Vajrasena (see No. 14) and Satyamitra. 
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1055 V. or Sam. 585 Haribhadrasiri, 
the son of Yakini, died. 






: arelion ee aUr 





sereronfeit a: T 

In 1115 V.™ lived the Yugepradhdna Jin o- 
bhadragani, who was looked nponas bhinna, 
on account of his work ong ed oshatee- 
dataka ; FT FAISAL - 
are sft 3 tla i 

2a. Vinudhaprabha 

29. Jayinanda. 

$0. Raviprabha, who erected a temple 
to Neminiitha at Naddilapura 1170 V. or Sam, 
700. 

In 1190. V. lived the Yugapradhdina U ma- 
avati (@TTHaeSINTACNTAT: ). 

$1. Yasodeva, 

1272 V. or Sam. 802 Anahillapurapat- 
tana was founded by Vanaraja.*’ 

1270 V. or Sam. 800 Bhiidra®’ 
Bappabhatti,“ who converted king Ama, 
was born; died 1365 V. or Sam. 895 Bhidra® 

$2, Pradyumna. 

$3. Manadeva, author of Upadhdnava- 
chya and other granthas. 

34. Vimalachandra. 

35. Uddyotana consecrated 1464 V. or 
Sat. 994"? Sarvadévasiri, according to others & 
eiiria, under a large fig-tree (cafa) in the 
boundary of the village Teli on Mount Arbuda. 
Thence originated the Vrihad- or Vada-(Vafa-) 
gachha (the Sth name). 

36. Pervedé ys at 7 ett 





Fe wafer tfte a Prrateret aaa! arent Tea 





= (f, Kislhorn, Bathe gurh > 


According to ano r MS. L 
a CH. Prine, Ceef. Tabl., a ta p-3 : K, 
Forbes, Ris Mald, vol, I, p. 8 ere ata Fees di, 


p. 140; Gladwin's Ayin Akbari, yal. I, p, 7k—Ep 
“* At this time siived Vaikpatirij nt Lakiiaoiatl 
(in Gaujaciete), author of Gawdoratha, and king Yuso- 
varman of Kanyakubja, s. Prabhivakachar, XT. 

“ According to the KAaratarc-Palpiveli Vardhaména, 
gen ane pupils of Udayotana, d jed Seth. 1088, If thia 
data is carreet, tho eeconcuticn a must have been later 


than Sam. 


gukla a. | 





ararare | Barer dikes starve eT 
ee Cerro weneware sprrenniyt 
matrratt = queer ot aoaeh | eePrTTaae 
Sawa trea il 

Besides the following verses are quoted :“* 








arr wary tl 8 

Sam. 1022 Dhana pila composed the Ded- 
ni manedld. 

Sam. 1096 died Santistri, named Vidiva- 
tala, of the Tharapadragachha, who wrote a 
fiké on the Uitarddhyayanasiira (conf. Prabad- 
vakachar, éritga XVI). 

37. Déva, named Ripasrl. 

a6. Sarvaddéva, 

29. Yaégobhadraand Némichandra, 
gurudirdfaran, 

In Sam. 1135, according to others 1139, 
Abhayadévastri, composer of vriftis on 9 
peti diet. 


it Serpe 






sa vecera aeteie ne Eg aa: 
aT Tt TET Fo Wes TUT Use TE yeas Il 
(Cf. Kharatara-Patidvali No, 43.) 
40. Munichandra, pupil of Vinaya- 





chandra, who was a gurubhrdtar of Némichan- 
dra. Upon him the following verses are 
quoted :** 





am: | 


“ From a Hicredaeti seed Bat, 1466 b - Monisun. 
darastiri, v. 6—33. : 
arate trae 
a0 = Prabhas beeherer ey XVII, v. 104: 


The Priikrit Sacks form the 
palchiiikd, « 2. D. Mf. @. vol. XX 
“| From Munisundara’s Gurvivalf, vy. oe and 72. 
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eroforereveritewre rar il ¥ 
aeretny. tee fe Say Pemaarartté aer aw 
ve | 


: TeraeaayT Hare I 
“By Monishandt his kinsman Anandastri®* 
and others were initiated. 


A pupil of Munichandra was Dévasiri, | 


who conquered the Digambara Kumudachan- 
drachirya in a dispute before Jayasithhadéiva,™ 
king of Anahillapurapattana, and thereby 
hindered the entrance of the Digambaras into 
that town. In Sam. 1204 Dévasiri founded a 
chaityn.and raised a bimda at Phalavarddhigri- 
ma (Att svreartt were), and made a Némini- 
thapratishthé at Arisapa, He composed Syd. 
tédaratndkara, a pramdnagrantha, from whence 
sprang the Chaturviasatistiriadthé, Dévasiiri 
was born Sah. 1143; diksh@ 1152; siiripada 
1174; scarga 1226 Srivana vadi 7 Gurau.** 

At the same time lived Hémachandra- 
efiri, ponil of Dévachandrasiri, who converted 


king Kumarapila, author of frikotiqranthas, | 


horn Sam. 1145 Kartika sndi 15; ditshd 1150; 
stripada 1166; svarga 1229." 

41. Ajitadeva. 

_ area Pre 9Q09, 74 Farrer 1 Farrrerearreur- 

te ai th 

hora, 7 a 1981 Tah Yeading Ind, Ant. vol, X, 

Tp. 

he ale Siddhard ho reigned ih), 
dispute Alias place + af ts, 1181, ror The 

saree sx tere olrarfes | 

area! Meee at aa fersat A 


Probhdrakach 
8 Cf. Prob ivokachar. XXI, ecg phy XXI, r. 5. 


faaaeat zy Sear FANE 
dowunt a¥ titesserar 
CHAT TT TT are ee | 


FIAT STITT Toles 


faa fafreraies (cf. karaisee. Pajt. Noa. 43, 44) 
weettgry Spe Prumrest seep arerh ar | aT 






arate | ft. Whe ter u re me 
fara Poradieqaeat arden sr - 
Preraareta: | sh | 


rem Tsaee ATs Ue Biva: Tat sheaeren- 
Eee Wey sitar Prarckarer 
1248 says | 


TEST Was aT ansaifers ef carafeara? 
ate FT: 
are Preafear: wet Reraet are: evettar- 


wera (?) % 


42. Vijayasimha, corrected the Vivé- 
kamaiijari, 

43. Somaprabhaand Maniratna. 

44. Jagachchandra, the well known 


| founder of the se rice 





Bee tet cnt dee rT 


Of. ib. SXTT, +. 85) meqg. 


MTENT TF Safer THEA | 
Saya sa 


ie, Anabills 
™ Cf. Miles, rimtrats etsy t as 
The Patidvall of another gachha has: *1@ {Feq- 


(ret SaAWSTa VR¢% MA ATEATTGT: (i. «. Tap’ 


gachha). On thear five sects sce Weber, J. p, 802-907, 
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a LGHG GA EIRENE Te ATT 


fa ace Te ag fa wfeeiaa a Peder 4 
wien. Se 8 Trae Y eRe aT § tf 
sfrqfera 2 tase a sfrerreee ¥ aire 4 
Sisrras § Arar: Fe qra; wu” 

45. Dévendra. 

At his time lived Vijayachandra, who 
had been o Wékhyakarmakrin manfrt in the 
house of Vastuplila and was made Sin by 
Jagachchandra. 


Ta Sam. 1802 Dévendra converted Virnha- 
vala and Bhimasimha, sons of the Mahebhya 
Jinachandra at Ujjayini, and in Sam. 1923 


(kvachit 1304) gaveto Viradhavala the sitripadam | 


under the name of Vidy4nandasidri and 
to Bhimasimba the wpddhyéyapadam under the 
name of Dharmakirti. Vidyananda composed 
a vydkarana aah | 

Pramanfad 24 ra Saracy Te | 

aia aaraat Ssergs seadae ||“) 


Dévendra wrotethe following works : Srdddha- 


dinakrityasitravyitti 2, Navyakarmagranthapa- 
fchakastitravrilfl 2, Siddhapatchdsikdsitravrid 
9 Dharmaratnavritti 1, Sudaréandcharitran 1, 


frini bhdshydm 3, siri Usaha Vaddhamana- | 
| : | wrote Sthilabhadrachartira, Devih prabho yak" 





prabhpitistavddayah. aay TTR - 
} : {| Dévendra died 


Sata. 1327 in Miilava, and his appointed suc- | 
cessor Vidyinandastiri 13 days after him at | 


Vidyfipura, therefore the brother of the latter, 


under the name Dharmaghosha. 
46. Dharmaghosha. 


Here the history of the Sadhu Prithividhara | 
The works of | 


and his son Jhiijhana is told. 
Dharmaghosha are the following: Saighdohd- 
rékhyd bhdshyavrith, Suadhammetistava, Ka- 
yasthitibhavasthitistavau, Chaturriméattjinasta- 
wih 24, Sastdéarmety ddistotrah, Devendratr 
anigan ih dleshasfotfram, Yiymh yard fram ih 
dleshastutayah, Jaya Vrishabhety ddistutyadyah. 
He died Sam. 1357. 





a, wraber, Lt 
«| From Monisundara’s Gurotealf,v. I7L 
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47. Bémabrabha, born Sam. 1310, took 
trata 1321, siiripada 1332, and died 13973. 
His works are as follows: Nomitina bhanai 


evam tty ddy driddhandsitranh, savistara- Yatyt- 


fakalpastitram, Yoatrikhilety ddi 28 stutayah, 
Jinena yeneti stutayah, Srimachchharmetyadayah, 
He gave the riripada Sam. 1357 to hia pupil 
Vimalaprabha, and after the death of the latter 
to his pupils Paraminanda and Somatilaka, 
the last mentioned of whom succeeded him. 
48. Somatilaka, bornSam. 1355 Mighe; 
svarga 1424; 
Vrihannavyakshetrasamdsasitran, 








| Batloriesy staan * Yatrékhila® Jaya Vrisha- 


bha® Sastééarma® vrittayah, Sritirthardja® chatu- 
rarthd atutis tadvrittié cha, Subhabhdvdnatah” 


| Srimad-Virash stuve ity ddi kamalabandhastava, 


Sivadiran® Sri-Ndbhisaaibhava® Sriiaiveya® ity 
ddiat baking stavandni, He gave the siiripada 
successively to Padmatilaka, Chandrasékbara, 
Jayinanda and Dévasundara. Pad matilaka 
died one year after; Chandraéékhara, born 
Sam. 1373; received vrafa Sam. 1885; sdri- 
poda Sam. 1393, (according to Munisundara's 
Gurvdvali 1392); died Sam. 1423, composed 
Ushitabhojanakathéd (otherwise Vdsitabhojya- 
kathdnaka), Yavardjarshikathé, Srimat-Stam- 
bAanakahdrabandhddistavandém (otherwise Sat- 
ruijaya-Haicatastuti), Jayinanda, born 
Sam. 1380; vrata Sam. 1392 Ashidha éudi 7 
Sukre, at Dhiri ; stripada Sat. 1420 Vaisikha 
sudi 10, at Anshittere Hane’ died Sam. 1441; 


prabhritini starandnt. 

49. Dévasundara, bom Sam, 1996: 
vrata 1404 at Mahdévaragrima; siripada 1420 
at Anahillapattana; had five pupils,—Jidna- 


Dharmakirtyupidhyiya received the stiripadam | sigara, Kulamandans, Gunaratna, Sadhuratna 


and Somasundara. 

Jifinasigara, born Sam. 1405; ditshd 
1417; stiripada 1441; died 1460; wrote 
avachiirnis on the Ra and Oghaniryukes*® 
and on other books, Srimunt-Suvratastava, 
Ghanaughanavakhandapérérandthastava, ete. 

Kulamandana, born Sam. 1409; vrata 
1417; stiripada 1442; died 1455 Chaitre. 
His works are Siddhdntidldpakoddhdra, Vitra- 
dridharetyddyashtddasdrachakrabandhastava, Ga- 
riyo® hdrabandhastava, ete. 
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Gunaratna wrote Kriyéra trasamuchcha- 
ya, Shaddaréanasumuchchayavrihadvriiti, ete 
Sadhuratna wrote a vriféi on the Yatijita- 
kalpa (cf. No, 47), ete. 

50.%* Soémasundara, born Sam. 1430 
Mighavadi 14 Sukre; vrata 1437; vdchakapada 
1450 ; siiripada 1457; died 1499, wrote bdldca- 
bodhaa on Yoyaséstra, Upadétamald, Shaddva- 
éyaka, Navatativa, eto, His pupils were Muni- 
sundara, Jaynsundara™ with the biruda Krish- 
nasarasvatl, Bhuvanasundara, and Jinasundara, 
author of Itpdlikidkalpa. 

5l. Munisundara, (tirwda Kélisara- 
svati), born Sam. 1436; wrata 1448; vdchaka- 


pada 1466; siripada 1478; died 1503 Kartika | 


sudi 1; composed Upadédaratndtara, Sashti- 
koran tf eoimahimasdutistava, a Guredrali™ ete. 

52. Ratnasékhara, (hirwda Balosara- 
evat ), born Sam. 1457 (Avachit 1452); praia 1463; 


pandilapada 1423 ; vdechakapada 1493; atiripada | 


1502; died 1517 Pausha vadi 6; composed 


Sréddhapratikramanavritti,” Sréddhavidhivritts | 


and Achdrapradipa, 
In Sat, 1508 the Lunkaé-™ or LampAkamatam 
was founded by the Lekhaka Luiika, and 


from this mafa the Veshadharis took their | 


rise Sam. 1533. 


5a. Lakshmisigara, born Sam, 1464 


Bhidra vadi 2; ditshé1470; pannydsapada 1496; 
véchakapada 1501; siripada 1508; gachhand- 
yakapada 1517, 

bt. Sumatisaddhno. 

oo. Hémavimala. 

Sam. 1562 the Katuknamatam separated from 
the Tristutikamatam,—founderof the Grihastha 


Katuka; Sam. 1570 the Vijdmafam from the | 


Luikimatam, influenced by the Véshadhara 
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Vija: and S, 1578 front the Nigeparlyateplgnam 
under the influence of Upddhyliya Piréva- 


| chand ra (orPéésachandra) ; the matam, called 


after him.” 

56. Anandavimala, born Sam. 1547 at 
fadurga ; vrata 1552, siiripada 1570 ; died 1596, 
Chaitra sudi 7, at Ahammadivida. 

57. Vijayadina, born Sam. 1553 at 
Jimali ; dikshd 1562 ; stiripada 1587 ; died 1622 
Vaisikha sudi 12, at Vatapali. 

58. Hiravijaya, who converted the em- 
peror Akbar, (cf. Kiarafara-Paffdvali, sub 61), 
born Sam. 1583 Marga° sndi 9, at Prahlidana- 
pura; diteha 1506 Kirtika vadi 2, at Piitana; 
rdchakapada 1608 Migha sudi 5, at Naradapari, 
stripada 1610 at Sirohi; died 1652 Bhidra? 
sudi 11, at Umndinagara, 

69. Vijayasena, born Sam. 1604 at 
Niradapuri; dikshd 1613; received from the 
1671 Jyeshtha vadi 11, at Stambhatirtha. 

60. Vijayadeva, born Sam. 1634 ;ditshd 
1643, pannydsapada 1655; sitripada 1656 ; 
received from the emperor Jihiigir the biruda 
Mahitapi, died 5. 1713 Ashidha sudi 11, at 
Utininsagara. His appointed successor, who 
died before him, was Vijayasimha, born 
Sam. lOd+ at Medata; ditshd 1654; vdchaka- 
yon i ; stiripada 1682; died 1709 Ashidha 

TG ay 

61.. Vijayaprabha, born Sam. 1677 at 
Mancharapura in Kachh ; dikshd 1686 ; pannyd- 
sopada 1701; aiiripada 1710 at Gandhiraban- 
dira ; appointed S. 1732 at Nigora Vijaya. 
ratoa, his successor. 

Here ends the MS. 

Berlin, March, 1682. 








INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE STUPA OF JAGGAYYAPETTA, 
BY G. BUHLER, 


The subjoined three inscriptions, which are 


almost identical, were found by Dr. Burgess 
during his Inte explorations at the Stipa near 
Jaggayyapettd, a town in the Krishna district 


(Taluka Nandigiéma) of the Madras Presidency. 





* According to others Jiinssigare is the 
a eae ig Sind paffas 

ard, 

™ In ¢ of MSS. and otherwise called J; 
chandra. At this time lived also tha well knows (aye) 
Kehématbkara (Munisundara’s Gurv.v, 424), 
bably the author of | 





Jains-version of the Sishileona ) 


| impression of No, IL, which unfortunately is 


mutilated and incomplete, and an eye-oopy of 
No.1. The latter, I think, contains a fow 
mistakes, dne ta the abraded state of the 


| original, vis., avesaniaa (1. 2) and avesant 
Dr, Burgess sent to me an excellent paper | 


5th, | 


(l. 3.) for dves?, apamo (Il. 3 and 6) for ép®, 


—— 
drdtridsitd, see Weber, Ind, Stud. vol. XV, p. 188. 

™ Sari, 1466 according to the Bombay M83. 

*' Sath, 1406 according to the Berlin MS. 

“ Of. Kharatara-Paifdvall, anbS7.— Weber, fl. p. S078. 


* CY, Miles, Traneact. R. As. Boe, 
967 j and Weber, Fh p, SOE 10 ee PP Beh WO, 
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and Aatasukhdya (1. 6.) for hit. There | 


is also @ curious sign for fw in bAdtuhonn 
(1. 4), where a stroke, probably intended to 
indicate the lengthening of the u, has been 
attached to the top of the ft. 
points is, however, of any importance for the 
correct interpretation of the document, as 
No. IL. gives the correct forms. I have, there- 
fore, not corrected them in the Devaniigari 
transcript. Ag regards the transcript of No. 
II., the letters placed between brackets are in- 
distinct in the original. Owing to the state of 
the original some of the anurrdras are doubtful. 

The characters of the two inscriptions are 
decidedly of the Andhra type which prevails in 


the inscriptions from Amarivati and those from | 


the Western Caves. Butit seems tome that 
they represent a late development of that most 
ancient among the Southern alphabets. To 
this conclusion point the notches in the 
lower horizontal lines of the letters va, ma, 
and Ja, and the shape of the letters na 
and Aa. All these peculiarities are highly 
characteristic of the /ater Southern alphabets, 
and occur in many Chalukya inscriptions of the 
7th and later centuries. [ am, however, not 


prepared to assign so late a date to these in-— 


scriptions, because it happens not unfrequently 
in Indian epigraphy, that forms and charac- 
teristics which are constant in late inscriptions, 
are found sporadically in older docum 
I mean to say is—that on epigraphical grounds 
I would place these documenta after the in- 





scriptions of Gotamiputra II Siriyaiia Sitakanni. | 


In the ease of No. Il. the mason has done his 
best to show off his skill in making the letters 
ornamental and their form artistic. The lan- 


guage is perhaps a little more closely allied to — 


those of the literary Pali than that of the other 
Buddhist dedicatory inscriptions of the South 
and West. But the forms fpano (il. 3. and 6) 
for Pali atfano, the occurrence of the dual 
bélakd (1. 4) which tho literary Prakrits do 
not admit, the irregular euphonic change m 
udke or naka (11. 2. 4.) for ndga, ss well as the 
which i# taken in the sense of the active and 
governs the accusative Ahambhe, deserve to be 


Not one of these — 





The chief importance of the inscriptions 
which record the erection and dedication of 
some pillars near the Stipa by a pious 
Bauddha manufacturer or artisan lies in the date 
which is given according to the regnal year of a 
king of the Ik haku, i. ¢. Ikshvaknu or solar 


race of RaAjpits. He is called Midhariputa, 


4. ¢., the son of the queen of the Madhara (in 


Sanskrit Mithara) family. The same epithet 
belongs to an Andhra king whose existence 
Pandit Bhagvinlil first made known." One 
is sorely tempted to identify the two indivi- 
duals. But a careful consideration of the 
circumstances makes euch a view, I fear, un- 
tenable. Forthe Andhra Mi dhariputa, who, 
as Pandit Bhagvinlil has shown, ruled between 
Vasithiputa (Pajumayi) and Gotami- 
puta ll. (Yaiiasiri Sitakanpi) is called in 
the Kanheri inscription, Sirisens (on the 
facsimile Sakasena) and on the coins 
Sivalakura, which latter word, I presume, 
is a title or a biruda. The monarch men- 
tioned in the Jaggayyapetia inscriptions, on 
the other hand, bears the name P urisadata, 
i.e. Purushadatta, ‘given by Pornusha 
or Vishnu’ or ‘he whom Purusha may give.’ 
The words Sirivira (Srivira) which are 
compounded with Purisadata, contain, I think, 


ae honorific title, similar to Vedisiri, Hakusini, 
| Siriyata or Yanasin and Strisena. For if 


Sirivirapurisadata were translated by ‘the 
illustrious Virapurisadata,’ it would be neces- 
sary to assume the existence of a deity, called 
Virapurisa, which hitherto is not known. But 
whether my explanation of the compound 
Sirivirapurisadata be right or wrong, it seems to 
meé impossible that the individual, denoted by 
it, can be the same person as Midhariputa 
Sirisena Sivalakura. Ido not even think it safe 
to assert positively that king Purisadata 
belonged to the Andhra dynasty; thongh the 
list of the Purinas mentions one whose name 
ig variously given as Pravilasena, Purikashepa, 
Purindrasena and Porishabhiru, and somewhat 


| resembles our Midharputra’s in ita first portion. 
| For the Andhraa appear to have belonged to 


the Sitavihans race, while Purisadatta calls 


himself an Ikshviikn. All I venture to say for 


| SE ———————————__——:©0OwO rete 


bat on his facsimile the stroke for the long 4 after the m 
is faintly visible. 
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Gotamiputra IL. Siriyaiia Sitakanni, a king of 
northern Riéjpit descent, called Purisadata, 


ruled over the Krishna districts. His rolemay | 


have fallen in the 3rd century A. D., and 
before the accession of the Pallavas to the 
throne of Vengi. 


dranecripl. 


And es ced CA ve 
2. pane vata ware aT- 





gaat arqat as aqery ass o 
fait at 

i. for a [alagaira was aye 
Ta get 4 alas aera a antaiese 
aon a 


». Para TF 


‘, Fa- Saalaga aq eaaq aaeq- 
aT ears Grsisare || 


Tania am gee: [eerget 
‘patatcgtalaale est)" -s 
2, Raa Xo HART TT TESTE TATE 
attra aradea gar ma aver ar |- 
3. St agay arafer Pera ara [ar]- 





Te Arent gla] algjr wot 4 








6. ~ ama gra aerafay [94 jaz 
arra( a]. er § GER CGH anaett Rawk 


Translation. 


Scecess ! On the tenth day of the eighth fort- 
night of the rainy season, in the twentieth year 
of the king Purisadata [Purnshadatta |, the 
glonous hero [Sirivira] of the Ikhikus 
[Tkshvikus| (and) son of the queen of the 
Médbara [Mathara|* race—the manofac- 
turer? Sudatha [Siddhartha] who dwells 
in the village of Mahikiadurdra (and is) 
the son of the manufacturer Nikachonda 
\Nagachandra) who dwells in the village of 
Nadattraim the province (réshira) K ati 
maka of having associated (with himself) 
his mother Reis ni [Ndgilint] and his 





"The Madkaras or Misharas are 


& Brahminioa) | 
nentioned in the ganas to Pistal and elacwhine It is, 
Mt QONLFSO, ohn aahersanaa tah t the queen was not «| 


Purohit os ber 


Pritumani bat a | nai using the gotra of ber father's 
’ deeeonit or dvesri translated by * 


manufacturer’ 
rice rye to an untraced Sanskrit word dreianin 


night bo rendered bs eres 8, woeksbop.': Eyehape, i 


' Palagirt,* the hillof Vala,’ is a the name of 
the hill on which the ruins of the S in kee aiknabed. 
Pe Re ae 
~pithet ayelo or, os No. I, seema to read, dyaka, “It is 





wife Samudani [Samudrani] and his son 
Milasiri { Milaéri) and his danghter N ak a- 
budhanika [Nigabnddhaniki] and his 
brother Bud hina kaand the wife of the latter 
Katnika [Karnika or Kanyaki) and (their) 


| two sons Nagasiri[ Nagasri) and Chand a- 


siri  [Chandraéri] and (their) daughter 


| Sidhathanika (Siddharthanika], erected, 


thus, together with the multitude of his 
blood-relations, friends and connexions, im the 
village of Valagiri*® near the eestern gate 
[of the great Chaitya No. IL.] of divine Buddha, 


| aN (5, Ayaka-pillars,*) which were dedicated*® 
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by all (the persons named sbove;=4o be} his 
meritorious gift—for the good and the welfare 
of all living beings. 


P. §.—After sending the above article to the | 


press, | received from Dr. Burgess an excellent 
impression of a third version of Siddhirtha’s 
inscription, which was also found in the 
Dhanabodu near Jigayyapetta. The execn- 
tion of this third copy is highly artistic, and 
its preservation in general very good. The 
remarks made on the alphabet of the first two 
apply to this copy also. It may, however, be 
noted that in wadatire (1,2) and sétinan 
(1. 3), the long @ has been marked by attaching 
a horizontal stroke to the top of the ¢, just as 
in No. Il. The document offers only tew 
variants which have any importance for the 
interpretation. The most important are: I, 
the form of the name of the place where the 
Stipa stood, which is given as Velagirt (1. 5) 
instead of Valagiri; 2, the reading sareniyute 
(1. 6) for savaniyute in Nos. [and IL If this 
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varia lectio ia not due to a mistake of the 
mason, it fhakes the translation, proposed in 
the note, sacyentyuktan, placed to the left (of 
the eastern gate) the more probable one. 
Transcript of the third version. 

1, fied | Gt areiteqaa 3 erat fat.’ 
facqitada dat 20 aaa ¢ fare 

2, lo HTHCS NSA Hala AHIAT 
qa ade 4 ages aren FT Fara 

4, eR TAR AGH F ahr 
qa We 4 ahh asa a aiaitde 

5. Fait anfeant a ferrataar oa anatinr- 
Soren ae eee 

6, 278 Aepafarypsat BaHSH || G4 
fat anit cue eiecrk 
7, Trey Geraraare I 











FOLELORE FROM KASHMIR. 
COLLECTED BY Mus, F. A. STEEL. 


WITH NOTES BY LIEUT. R&R. C. TEMPLE, 8.5.C,, F.E.G.8., M.B.A5., &c. 
(Continued from p. 242.) 


No. 2.—Fourratse.* 
Gwdshbrari and Westarwén.* 


Ages ago, when the world was young and the — 


mountains had just reared their heads to the 
heavens, Westarwin was the highest peak in all 
Kashmir, Faraway in the west Nanga Parbat 
stood where it stands now, but its snowy tap 
oniy reached to Westarwiin’s shoulder, while 


Hara Mukh looked but a dwarf beside the giant — 


king. But if Westarwiin was the tallest, Gwash- 
brirt was the most beantifol of mountains. 
Away in the north-east she glinted and 
glittered with her sea-green emerald glaciers, 
and Westarwiin gazed and gazed at her loveli- 


ness till be fell in love with the beautiful | 


Gwishbriri; but her heart was full of envy, 
and she thought of nothing but how she might 
humble the pride of the mighty king that 


reared his head so high above the rest of the | 


T Line 1, Poasibly faye. L. 3, Read aqptatwe 3 posai- 
bly aqvaf. L. 3, Possibly anftrafit or antrentt. 
L. 7, Possibly Fonz, 


Os i easciae Nénd Boo at Khri, 2th May 1551.— 


L. 5, Road qe. 





world. At last the fire of love grew 50 hot in 
Westarwiin's heart that he put aside his pride 
and called alond to Gwishbriri, “Oh beantifal 
far away mountain, kiss me, or I die.” 

But Gwashbrari answered craftily, “How 
can I kiss you, oh proad King, when yon hold 
your head so high? Evenif I tould stand 
beside you my lips could not reach your lips, 
and behold how many miles of hill and dale 
lie between ns,” 

Bat still Westarwiin pleaded for o kiss, till 
Gwishbrirl smiled, and mid: “Those above 
must stoop, Sir King. If you would have 
a kiss forget your pride, reach that long 


dale to e_ Sree feet, but the glacier- 
mountains me.tioned in this tale aro promi: 


Ch. TH eecerenan 


the N. W 
ane tt the Na Gwtsibrit or Koiatal 
Westarw fin A Foo: 
ie not far from Srinager and 


the 
8. E. of tt B. C. 
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Saks qu held her flashing head higher than | 


stretched out over hill and dale, till he rests his 
head on Gwishbriri's feet." 
No. 3.—Fousta.e. 
How the Springs came to Kashmir." 
Long ago'there lived a holy Rishi® who used 
every day as an act of charity to give water to 


all the houses at Khri. But as there were | 


1100 houses and only one small stream it was 
a work of difficulty, and one hot summer there 


vas scarcely any water at all. So the Rishi | 


prayed to the Great Mother,* and she told him to 
go to a certain marg," and pick a certain flower 
that grew in a certain place, and taking it to 
the Lake at Gaigibal," throw it in. “ Then 
return,” said she, “ and behind you as you walk 
will flow Ganga.° Bot remember whatever 
happens do not look back.’"° 

So the Rishi went to the mary, picked the 
flower, which he carried to Gangibal in a 
cloth, and threw it into the water. Then he 
turned, and lo! behind him rose the sound of 
many waters following his footsteps. 

But the demons“ who kept guard were 
angry, and clapped and beat him on the neck 





and shoulders, but he took no notice. So two | 
hours passed by till his patience wore ont, and | 


at last, when a demon changing itself into 


vier tarwin rid 
os go is “ite fetes cane 


tr. This and the clear tilt 
o he fess irik pay reece ae poxtremely fanciful 


ti ries di i a a wi heehee Fells pe 
ionds, pp. 1S) gives a Sriter! " 
ay oot the mountain par cing" 
oe lay his howd G ‘tahbese! f cyehars mm 
at Ger ‘eet 
them, though he would seem beds to feos from the Khril 
vibe, oe: where 1 rrewaain, Se Sere. aves, se ar 
Seah § Nhe, traversing mi saoat ay that Iying betwoen ore 
ttn and Gwhehbrir the late ia to be 
ound nt nt pages 26-28 Ince’s Kashmir Handbook, Srd 


‘T'tolt by Punt Recker Bare ibi Sr Sesion Bad A. 5. 
6 ede Vedas were revealed iia ihe epic. Pe 
“EY person of extraordinary picty or aameety in 

mythical personages | 


ao rnson, Ww 





ler rare Pe ! to” have 
een sages who practised austorities and 
ir # I j F 
* Mahinind ; 

Ste cers or a vane wife of 
orth, through 
the mitaras, A mani 
ieeal village tl re ad now ay are 
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ever and laughed, saying: “ Love humbles all.” | sharply 
And this is why Westarwiin lies for ever — 
into the Lake."* Then the Rishi prayed again 


last after many days she said : 


ead apparent tra straight fs from | 





[Sareea eRe 18éu. 


siwamatiie him behind the ear, he vate 
round, saying “Don't, Brother,*don't.” 
And lo! the Gaigi turned too, and flowed back 


to the Great Mother, but she was angry. At 
“Gatgi you 
cannot have, but take the cloth in which you 
carried the flower, and wherever you spread it 


| ont a spring of Gang’ water will rise.” 


So as a penance for his disobedience the 
pious Rishi travelled all over Kashmir, and 
wherever water was scarce, he spread ont his 
cloth, and lo! a spring appeared. 

No. 4.—Svperstitios. 
The Yech. 

The Yech or Yiich™ is a sort of woodland 
demon or sprite which entices men away 
from the right road at night by calling in a 
human voice, “ Oh brother, ch brother, you are 
going on the wrong path: come this way.” 
Lf the unwary traveller follows this advice the 
Yech eats him.” 

The original form of the Yech is that of an 
animal smaller than a cat, of a dark colour, 
with a white cap on its head. The feet are 
so smallas to be almost invisible. When in 
this shape it has a peculiar ery described thus— 

Chot, chat, chi-i-ot chot. 

Tt has the power of assuming any shape. 
Very often when coolies are sleeping out at 





. 2. Gang, i i. | Seo ante, p. 231 —B. c.T. 


; Seam bed ansroly sscred 


: in common 
any reason. 


"This kind of incident is common, ser anfe, Panjal. 
Folklore, the story of the White Hind -E. CLT. 
' Tho demons guarding water aro now known os 
Boron bedslsVoruna-dt, messengers of Varana or the 
Varuna's messengeraare celebrated inthe Vedic 


mrtiolny ek ily tet te 
| all men's | 





Cc 

ee This mt aC ny Poe FeksA 

pe igo pagodas gal ay the Churfl, the aaunant 
: of a woman who has died in irth.—Fidk 
jib Folklore, ante, pasrim.—E. C. T. 


Surremper, 1882.] THE COSMOGONIC HYMN, RIG-VEDA &, 129. 


night it is eaid to assume the face-and figure of 
a friend, a father, brother, or relative, and waken 
the sleepers by shaking them on the shoulder, 
saying, “ Brother, give me your kdngri.” If it 
is given by the unsuspicious, the Yech upsets all 
‘he burning coals over the victim, burning him 
dangerously, The proper thing to do is to say 
“Yes, brother, yes," and then in giving the 
kdngrt* to upset the coals over the Yech, who 
will fly, shrieking out curses and abuse. It 
has a marvellous vocabolary of strange oaths. 
The Yech cannot cross running water, and 


when pursued by ones man is safe if he can | 


step across # stream." 
The white cap which the Yech wears is shell- 
shaped, and is endowed with magical powers. lf 


aman is brave enough to snatch one froma | 
Yech's head, he becomes the man’s faithful © 


servant as long as the cap isin the man’s posses- 
sion, but the only place where it can be kept 
safely is under o mill-stone, or a fragment 
of a mill-stone."” By hook or crook the Yech 
will recover it if placed elsewhere. The Yech 
is immensely erful, and at his human 
master's bidding will move whole mountains 
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and towns, but he cannot lift the least frag- 
ment of a mill-stone, as if he does his fingers 
will he pinched. 

The Yech's cap also renders the wearer in- 
visible. Five ont of the six men from whom 
I first heard of this demon had seen Yechs, 
and its existence is evidently an undoubted 
fact to nine out of every ten people in the 
Kashmir Valley.** 

The people arenot much afraid of the Yech, 
and seem to think that it and its tricks are too 
well known to be dangerous, and that any one 
taken in by a Yeoh rather deserves his fate 
than otherwise for his gross ignorance.*” 

At Soptr I met a man whose great-grand- . 
father, ao mullah, had possession of «a Yech's 
cap. He ordered all the gold, jewellery,” etc. he 
wanted on a liberal scale, and then, baving a+ 
he thought, enough for himself and his heirs for 
ever, ina moment of mistaken generosity he 
returned the cap to the Yech, when all his 
treasure disappeared. The result is that the 
Mullah's great-grandson trotted after my pony 
for12 miles, and was rendered immensely pleased 
by two annas “ bakhshish,”"™ 


Cane mae re ee SS, es 
THE COSMOGONIC HYMN, RIG-VEDA &X, 12). 
BY PROF. W. D. WHITNEY, OF NEW HAVER. 
(Extracted from the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society.) 


The prevailing belief of the Hindus of the Vedio 
period as to the origin of the world is that it was 
made by the gods. They have no detailed and 


: 
: 
i 


in frontof the stomach under 
It gets its name from King 


often covered with. used for warming the 
atte, covered tien Tavan distrcte It is filled with live 


= - 
1 King, a omall earthenware of pecaliar make, | 
os Kingrt, 9 ema es co pot of pecul 





in kis Hindu neighbour's superstitions just aa the 






generally accepted theory of the creation, and, in 
the absence of asupreme divinity in their Pantheon, 
and the lack of consistent syatem among their 
dian of Kuvéra's treasures. In ae the Yelsh ean 


a ae 
tly aleo in Kashmir there ts a 


: ) or Great-Yech, which 





demon called Mahdnyebah (Me 
is more powerful than a Yech, and can bring at pleasure 
| immediataly cowtiy and raluod things from a distance 


In Kashmir near Kickarplir ir iso colebrated temple calle. 
Lay, ena pe has probably some connection with the 
Fotwhe of classical The} 


Saito Masimic does —B, C. T- 
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beliefs, now one and now another of their gods ia 
themselves. Here and there, however, are found 
signs of more advanced thought on these subjects, 





tory qexskicute. fees of a greatly exaggerated 
character. Hence a simple version and brief 
exposition may seem not superfluous, 

The point of view of the author of the hymn is 
given most plainly in the two concluding verses, 
which, in the metre of the original, run thus: 

6. Who truly knoweth? Who can bere proclaim it? 
Whoenoe hither born, whence cometh this creation P 

Hitherward are the gode from its creating ; 

Who knoweth, then, from whence it came to boing? 
7. This croation—from whence it came to boing, 
Who is ite orerseer in highest heaven, 
He surely knoweth: or if he dogs not know? 

te ee ee eee In 6¢, 
we have the instrumental instead of the more re- 
gular ablative; hence Ludwig translates: “ the 
gods have arrived hither by the sending of this 
one” (the pronoun, namely, may be masculine as 
well as neuter; it is not feminine, referring direct- 
ly to vierlsAfi, ‘creation’). But the denial of prior 
existence to the gods, which is the main point, 
comes from either interpretation. Again, in 7b, 
the subject and meaning of the verb dadhe are 





unclear; it must be either ‘it set (or made) itself,’ | 


or ‘he set for made) it for himself ;" i.e. the 
“overseer” of the next line. Ihave thought the 
former more acceptable; but whether the middle 
ae BONS Roe ay eee gee wee 
dou 

To the apprehension of the poet, as is seen, the 
gods themselves are only o part of the present 
order of , and their existence to be account- 
ait for’ uldtig: “with'ibis veik, “while: wo sommpabient 
knowledge of ita origination is to be expected 
from them. He rejects the old faith and its simple 
solution of the problem ; to be eure, he has not ao 
cast it out of his mind as to deny the existence of 

a general manager of the universe, located in the 
old heaven, but even his power to satisfy our 
curiosity is questioned. The rest of the hymn is 
the poet's own solution, which, after all, he ia not 
afraid to venture to put forth, drawn from the 





| else existed besides.” 
| the attribute of existence cannot be denied it: and 


In the first verse and a half, then, he attempts 


was pot then in existence. And he commits the 


rhetorical fault of beginning with o denial ap 
absolute that what follows in the way of detail can 
only dilute it and weaken its force. Thus: 1. 
“ Not the non-existent existed, nor did the existent 
exist, at that time:" i. e.in that indefinable past 


48 | which preceded the present order of things there 


Surely, 
then, there can be nothing more to say about it; 
yet he goes on: “not the room of air existed, nor 
the firmament that ia beyond.” Then follows in 
clear, since kim may either mean ‘what’ or be 
mere interrogative particle): “what enveloped ? 
where? in whose protection? what was the ocean, 
the abyss profound?” The next verse proceeds : 
2. “ Not death existed, nor what is immortal, then” 


even non-existence, there evidently could occur no 
ccasation of existence, nor could there be anything 
Finally, “there waa no distinction of night from 
day ;" and so the negative description ends with 
a mere denial of the existence of light—a con- 
ception that is further enlarged upon in the fourth 
Tere, 

Now comes something positive; and it appears 
that there was in existence, after all, a certain 
indefinite It, or That, or This (for fad might mean 
any one of the three; probably “It” is our best 
rendering}: “Breathed, without wind, by inner 
power, It only: than It, truly, nothing whatever 
Of course, if there isa fed, 


the poet by this time is content merely to assert 
that nothing except this existed (asa: the verb is 
the same with that used at the beginning of the 
first verse). He deludes himself with the belief 
that by first denying absolutely everything, and 
then denying all but an indefinable something, he 
has bridged over the abyss between non-existence 
and existence, and given a start to the development. 
of the universe. And he anthropomorphizes his 
“Tt” by making it breathe, na if a living being ; 
ictapl he ode, by way of saving clause, that such 
breathing occasioned no perceptible motion of air, 
The third verse is in good part a repetition of 
the second, in slightly different terms, It reads 
thus: 3.“ Darkness existed, hidden by darkness, 
at the beginning; an undisti od sea wie 
this all; the void that was covered with empt 
—that alone was born by the might of forte,” 
si dies mngtbetar. decanter slo 











Chaos; but its inconsistency with the first verse 
is manifest. “A void covered (literally, as o 
veasel ia covered with its lid) with emptiness” is a 
the inconceivable; about as good as the old 
popular definition of Chaos, ‘a great pile of no- 





ths later prevalent mleaning of the wold, (adinite 


of a question ; but it is doubtless to be understood 
while penance, the practice of religious austerities, 
atorjea of their Brdhmanas, it is told times in- 
numerable how the Creator, desiring to accomplish 
OF attain something, pert 

‘tapyata), and so succeeded. It is a grossly 
arose in the beginning upon It, which was the 
first aced of mind (thought, intention).” That is, 
since desire precedes and leads to action in man, 
++ must have done so in the creation Likewise; #0 





‘kdmayata, “he felt desire,’ is the introduction to | 


most of the acts of Prajdpati, the Creator, im the 
Brdhmavas and Upanishads. The remaining line 
of the verse ia obecure: “ The sagea (or poets) by 
devotion, found the tie of the existent in the non- 
existent, secking it in the heart." The verb here 


is in the same tense with those used in describing | 


the processes of creation above ; and so the verse 
seems to project, without any preparation, certain 
wise persons into the midst of the nonentity or 
its development; if something later, within our 


aorist. And whergrer sa! and asa, "existence © 


and non-existence,” are brought together, it ia a 
mere juggle of words, an affectation of profundity. 


thing, and nowhere to putit.” Whether “ferror™ 
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But the next verse is still more unintelligible ; no 
it, and it seems so unconnected with the rest of 
the hymn that its absence is heartily to be wished. 
A mechanical translation runs as follows: 5, 
“« Crosewise [was] stretched out the ray (line) of 
them: was it forsooth below? was it forsooth 





‘straining, intentmess ;’ which of ite senses seadhd 
bas in the line, I have not ventured to determine. 
ceding verse, it is hard to guess. The second 
much more important than any other in the 
hymn; it has protraction (pluti) of the final 
syllable of each of the two clauses, signifying « 
mimdned). There is no other case of it in the 
Rig-Veda; but half-a-dozen occur in the Atharvan, 
and it is by no means uncommon in the 
Brdhmanaa, 

The general character and value of the bh 
are very clear. It is of the highest historical 
interest aa the earliest known beginning of such 


- speculation in India, or probably anywhere among 
Indo: | 


noteworthy. But nothing ia to be eaid in absolute 
commendation of thesucceas of theattempt. Onthe 
of all Hindu thebeophy ; a disposition to deal with 
words aa if they were things, to put forth paradox 
and insoluble contradiction as profundity, and to 
get rid of anthropomorphic divinities by attribut- 
ing an anthropomorphic personality to the universe 
itself. The unlimited praises which have been 
bestowed upon it, as philosophy and as poetry, 









THE DATE OF SAMKARACHARYA. 


With reference to Mr. Pathok’s paper (anée, | 


p. 174) on the date of Sunhkarichirya, I had sent 
a footnote—which however was too late to be 
printed with the paper—pointing out that, whilst 
Prof. Weber (Hist. Ind. Lit, p. 51, note) places the 


osophical reformer in the Sth century, 


it in to be noted that Prof. Teile (Outlines of the 
Hist. of Ang. Religions, p. 140) had, in 1877, 
given A.D. 783 as the date of the birth of Sarn- 


kara. If he died in §. 742 or A.D. 820-21, he © 


could only have been $2 years of age: an exceed- 
ingly short life for the work sacribed to him ;— 
may it not be that the one date or other is in 





error, or else that they do not relate- to his birth 
and death, but to the commencement and end of 
his active career ? 

EDITOR. 





ON THE TRANSLITERATION OF SANSKEIT. 
Br Pror. WHITNEY. 

In this paper, the subject was presented sub- 
stantially as below. 

The question of the transliteration of Sanskrit 
is not merely a part of the vast and dificult one 
Roman letters; it has a quite specific and practical 
aspect: namely, how are the native Indian char- 





view of the very great use made of the latter by 
Sanskrit scholars and by philologists generally. 
Not only are Sanskrit words and forms constantly 
needing to be quoted in philological works, where 
the mtricacy of the devandgarf alphabet and the 
difficulty of setting it along with our ordinary 
types make transliteration necessary; whole 
volumes, and of every class, are published in the 
transliterated form, even euch texte as the Rig. 
Veda (Aufrecht), the Tiittirfya-Samhitd (Weber), 
the difareyo-Brdimana (Aufrecht), etc. There ia 
nothing’ illegitimate about thia: the language is 
written in India, to no small extent, in whatever 
alphabet the writers are accustomed to employ for 
other purposes; and there is no reason why we 


may not allow ourselves to do the same. 

The systems of transliteration employed are in 
detail very various, almost every leading scholar 
und periodical having «a peculiar one, more or less 
different from every other, Respecting only a 


small minority of letters is there entire agree. | 


ment: these are a, i, tt, k, fe f, d, p, bn, m, fr, i a. 
although also ?, d, h, 4, are used nearly universally. 
It is true that this variety causes little practical 
difficulty, sinee he who employs one system is 
but slightly embarrassed to understand any of 


the rest ; and hence scholars need not be strongly 


urged to abandon methods long employed by them 
and take up new ones; yet it is evidently desirable 
that usage should at any mte be made to tend 


ance are of every kind and degree : in some caaca, 
choice is a matter of indifference, and must be 
urbitramly made, merely for the sake of unity; 
but there are also signs current whose use is de. 
videdly to be reprobated, and, if possible, put 
down. 

the leading question is, how long quantity shall 
be marked. The usnal English (and hence also 
Indian) method has long been to write an acute 
accent over the long vowel: thus, 4 This is 
wholly to be disapproved; both because there ig 
no adaptedness in such a mark to such a purpose, 
and because it thus becomes impossible to 
accentuate a vowel at all. Continental usage is 
divided between the macron and the circumflex 
uceent: thus d or d. The choice between these 
two is comparatively indifferent; yet the former 
(@) must be allowed to be on the whole ble, 
for the reasons that the macron waa devised for 
it is more easily combined with the accent-marks 
(a consideration of prime importance): there is, 
in fact, a degree of incongruity in writing two 
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over the same letter. Grasamann's device, of 
cumflex fur long acute, is ingenious, and obviates 
& certain difficulty aa regards type; but it is 
| y worthy of general adoption, since it involves 
long circumflex (evarifa) unprovided for. For 
for thirty years, I have myself recently adopted 

The question of representation of the r-vowel 
tween them general usage: namely, r and ri (and 
to the former of these Lepsius's sign, with little 
cirele instead of dot beneath the r, may be regard- 
ed as practically equivalent, being theoretically 
preferable), Here the choice is nota matter of 
indifference, but involves an obviously important 
principle : not to give unnecessarily to a mingle 
élement a double sign involving a false utterance. 
All who understand Sanskrit phonetics know that 
the sound represented is a pure r-sound, and that 
ri is a later Hindu mispronunciation; there is no 
adopt and perpetuate the error. Simple r, with 


LaLa oe ae 








| marks of quantity and of accent to be added as in 


the case of the other short vowel signa, is the only 
that |, and not Hi, and 4 fortiori not that monstrous 
absurdity lri, should be written for the I-vowel. 

minor difficulties. For the guna-diphthongs, there 
is almost universal acceptance of the signa e, 0, 
that no seruple need be felt as to admitting the 
e-and o-signs. Yet the value of thoae diphthongs 
was so evidently ai, au at the beginning, and even 


without further imitation, by one or two French 
scholars, the usages of their own language favor. 
ing the substitution. The heavier diphthongs are 
written either ai, au or ai, au: the latter are more 
etymologically correct, but the former are easier, 
and sufficiently well suited to ¢, 0; there ia not 
much to choose between them. To make evident 
the diphthongal quantity, #@ andé are written by 
some; it is well enough, yet seems a neodless 
trouble; Grassmann’s é, i for the heavier diph- 
thongs has found no imitation, and is not to be 
commended. 

The designation of the acute (wddtta) accent by 


our ordinary acute mark is universal; and nearly 
or quite so is likewise that of the circumflex 








“ } 


(evarita) by our so-called grave accent (thus, yd). | 
No more suitable sign than the latter could be 
devised, since the tone signified by it is in fact a 
downward alide forward. 

Passing now to the consonants, the first question 
concerns the mode of writing the aspirate mutes. 
And here, the addition of an A to the non-aspirate 
ia well nigh universal; Bopp’s added reversed 
upostrophe—aa f etc.—is hardly any longer in 
use. In this there is nothing to be regretted ; the 
element by which the aspirate differs from the 
non-aspirate may be sufficiently well signified by 
h, nor doea the distinction of surd and sonant in 
regard to it need to be insisted on. As to the 
mute-classes, the marking of the linguals (or by 
class) with a dot beneath—thua, ¢, d—is also nearly 
without exception, and unobjectionable. But the 
treatment of the palatala is a harder question, and 
embarrassed moreover by the doubt concerning 
the precize phonetic value of the sounds at a 
given period. Tome, ¢ and j (with, of course, 
ch and jh as aspirates) seem on the whole to be 
preferred : acoented gutturala (as k g’) are more 
burdensome, and aleo interfere with the clearness 
of the actual accent; nor ahould, on theoretical 
grounds, any diacritical mark be employed with 
eo diverse values. This last reason is conclusive 
also against the common English use of ch and 
chh—in which, moreover, is involved a needless 

waste of time and labor. 

Of the nasala, nand m pass without question; 
and », for the lingual, goea by constraint of 
analogy with é, @; aa regards the two others, 
considerations of convenience. must determine. 
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One of them will naturally be written fi, because | 


that sign ia widely found already provided in fonts 


of type; and, in accordance with ita general valua, | 
| than in taking g and j, and eo leaving y out of 
is oftenest met with an | 


thie is best assigned to tho palatal nasal. For 
the remaining 
n with ebort horizontal line above it—which line 
ongaty. iy Sa eee oF) Sher wieds,80../be eek 
from the macron. 

In connection with the nasals may be considered 
the representation of the anuerdra, difficult both 
on account of the variety of methods employed, 
and because, with the Hindu phonetists as well 
as with their modern successora, there haa been 
question aa to the phonetic value of the sound: 
whether and how far it waa a nasalization of the 
vowel, or a nasal element following the vowel. 
Since, however, the Hindu texts in general use 
the same sign for all the different classes of cases, 
and whatever their theoretic estimate of the sound, 
there appears to be no good reason why we should 
not do the same thing with the same unanimity: 


writing, for example, hanea, and allowing ita ® to | ; 
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be viewed ag having either the one character or 
the other. For it would be aa good as impos- 
sible to provide a complete set of vowel-signa, 
unaccented and accented, with a mark of nasality 
added. Whether norm shall be used aa basta, 
and what and where the diacritical mark applied, 
must be mainly a matter of arbitrary selection - 
I prefer a dot above rather than below, because 
the dot below is already in full use as lingual 
mark, and because the dot above seema like o re- 
production of the corresponding devandgurf sign ; 
and further the adoption of the latter allows us 
to write » for a more independent anusrdra, and 
m for an m assimilated to a following consonant 
—a distinction which has o high practical 
Of the semivowels, only thie palatal and labial 
call for discussion. For the latter of these, too, 
t ia so generally current aa representative haath 
may almost pass for universal; a fow German: 
me Ww instead, but for no good and defensible 
reagon. ically best, to be sure, would be a 
Lex Sua tcalichs, Seiieabol hosiac thi: Ennyslasts 
utterance, Yet the English sound is also ori- 
Pied songs ged oe; and aa we write both 
Latin vinum ond French vin, recognizing the 
w-eound as belonging to the earlier word and the 
p-sound to the later, we may properly enough do 
the same im the Sanskrit. For the palatal 
latter has much in ita favor, being in all respects 
related to ias er tou; and it is to the Germans 
the natare], sign:for. the sound, ae:is y to, the 
English and French. The choice of 
has to be made in connection with that for the 
sonant palatal mute; and there is, it may fairly 
be claimed, a gain of convenience and economy 
in adopting for the two soundsj and y, rather 








use altogether. 

Among the sibilamta we have only one fixed 
point, the dental #;in regard to the other two 
usage is very fluctuating, and the prevailing 
ences. ck: phomainae: 0:8 90ers. It was 

some mishap that at the outset #h 
by the English for the lingual 


7 
“¢ 
ReG 

if 
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it : namely, by letting the lingual point below the 
letter do for the sibilant what it does for the mutes 


and nasal, and so writing s. This Grassmann (as 


perhaps some before him) hag dome, and others — 


are doing—myself, for example, after reluctantly 
writing eh for a generation. The sign eh, or 

anything else involving the same implication, 
should be banished from general use. For the 
palatal sibilant, the customary English sign é is very 
bad, as again using an accent mark to signify what 
is not accent, and embarrassing the designation of 
the real accent. On the continent is most widely 
employed the sign ¢, which answers the purpose 
quite sufficiently well, although nothing very 
positive is to be eaid in its favor auve that it 
includes a palatal letter os basic, and is found 
provided and ready for use in many fonts. In an 
alphabet of wider bearing, whatever sign stands 
for the #«k-sound would be the most suitable repre- 
geutative of this sibilant." 





Bopp's addition of a dincritical point to our | 


has sign of the Sanskrit aspiration has, so far 
as observed, found mo imitators, and ia not to be 
commended. The charncter i for risarga ia too 
firmly rooted in general usage to be displaced; 
nor is there pressing need for seeking a better 
representative for the sound. 

To gum up briefly : the items to be moat strongly 
urged, as involving important principles, are the 
use of y and ¢ for the lingual vowel and the 
lingual sibilant respectively ; of next consequence, 


for the sake of uniformity, is the adoption of the — 


signs ¢,j, y, ¢ for the palatal sounds; the desig- 
nations of long vowels, of the diphthongs, of 
the nasals, are minor matters, which will doubt- 
leas settle themeeclves by degrees in the right 
manner, 

A remark or two may be added as to the division 
of words. As every one knows, there is in the 
manuscripts no division at all; the whole text 
is written solid, and prose and verse alike. The 
European rule is to make in devandgarf writing or 
printing a separation between words, whenever it 
can be done without any alteration of the written 
form; and itis so reasonable and so universally 
practiced, that no suggestion of a change appeara 
called for. In transliterated text, now, the natural 
adaptation of this rule would evidently be, to 
separate wherever the transliterated form senffers 
no alteration; thns, for example, tif sarifér 





waren yam. To write titaavitiredrenyam becanse in | 


method of dividing also words whose coven: 


2 pe emer Par ont pay 


‘ A recent iso 
ie Siealtion overs eucicay; Aad 


nign of the palatal sibilant 





| Dighm, a tributary of the B 








fublal yorwela av fuera tail ine doen putting « 


single or double apostrophe before the second 


word, will naturally be followed only where the 
convenience of earliest has to be con- 


| sulted; but too anxiously to avoid it there seme 


to me to savour of the pedantic, Certainly ite 
nolic: tion in transliterated texts (a. g- tathdi 
ia not only unobjectionable, but to be 





‘ed “alt) ia 
recommended ; ; and it is even as good as imperative 
where the authoritative form of a word (as deter- 
mined, for example, by a pada-text or by a com- 
mentary) is to be briefly signified.” 





ON THE RUDE TRIBES OF NORTH-EASTERN 
INDIA, 


By Prov. J. Avery, oy Brunswice, Me. 
The old province of Asim, which was cotermi- 
nous with the valley of the Brahmaputra, is 


| bordered on three sidea by a rugged mountain 


tract, which has been, in most cases from time 
immemorial, the home of numerous savage tribea. 
The great diversity of speech among these tribes, 
and the primitive manners and customs which 





present interesting, but as yet 
litle-worked, field for the linguist and anthro- 
Beginning in the extreme east of the pro- 
vince, we find the settlements of the Khamtia 
and Singphos, the most intelligent of the Hill 


tribes. The former are a branch of the Shin race, 


tury. The Singphos, who are allied to the rode 
tribes of northern Burma, reached their present 


| abodes at about the same time. 


Following the border-land northward, we come 
first to the Mishmis, whose villages extend from 
the Namlang, a branch of the acing. t dhe 





approximately between §4°-97° 30’ E long. ‘nd 
27° 40° -28° 40'N. lat. Next to the Mishmis, and 


only from the scanty accounts of a few venture. 


| markets. 


West of the Dibang a line of tribes stretches 
along the foot-hills of the Him@layas aa far as 
the confines of Bhutan. In order of location 
they are the Abars or Padam, Hill Miris, Daph- 
las, ond Akas. As we approach Bhutan, the 
tribes show an increasing likeness to the Tibetans 
in features and customs. Returning to sonth. 


" Proceedings, American Grient, Soc., Det, 1880, 
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eastern Asim, we first enter the 
netic Rls ial vac nae 
number not lesa than thirty 
villages are found as 


extensite 
“are said, to 


pletely explore “Adjoining the Nagas on the 


The rude tribea, whose location we have hastily 
traced, differ considerably in detaila of physical 
appearance and customs, but have certain charac- 
teristics in common, only one or two of which 
ean be noted in this abstract. Physically, they 
exhibit ina marked degree the type called Mon- 
goloid—the oblique eyes, high cheek-bones, 
equare jawa, ecanty beard, and color varying 
from tawny yellow to dark brown. They live 
in long, narrow houses, one end of which is 


usually supported upon posta, eo as to secure in | 


their rough country a level floor with the least 
trouble. Many families and even a whole village 
sometimes crowd into one of these houses. Their 
skill in the arta is very limited, not all of the 
tribes being able to make iron implements or 
weave their own clothing. They practice the rude 
aort of agriculture known all over India aa jhum. 
Each tribe ia usually divided into clans, at the 
head of which ar: hereditary chiefs, whose 
authority isin some casea real, in others merely 
nominal, In the latter case the fear of private 
revenge is the only restraint to crime. The 
Abars are governed by a council of eldera, who 


daily convene in the morang or town hall, and | 


regulate the affairs of the community even to the 
details of daily labour. The religion of all the 
tribes except the Khamtis, who have embraced 
Buddhism, is at a rude, ai stage, end 
consists chiefly in propitint 

syistte of Uhelzforenta by offerings of foww ond 
other animals, Divination and magic are univer- 
sally practiced. Traces of Aryan influence can 
be detected in some of their ideas of a future life. 
The languages of these tribes have never been 
carefully studied, and with exception of a gram- 
mar of Garo, a grammar and dictionary of Khisia, 
and « few other missionary publications, are 
known only by brief vocabularies. Any classifica- 
tion is therefore provisional. The Ehamti is 





| catalogue of all the manuser “ta hithertc 





Kh&sis and Jayntia forma group by themselves at 
present; and the other languages, or dialects, as 
shall appear hereafter, not less than two score in 
number, are classed with the Tibeto-Burman sub- 
is monosyllabic with a tendency to agglutination." 





PUNA SANSEQIT M33. 
Professor Eeilhorn has -aubmitied to the 


|| Government of Bombay a proposal for the 


cataloguing of the valuable collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in possession of the Dekhan College 


at Pond. These manuscripta have been mostly 


purchased for Government since the inauguration 
in 1863 of Mr. Whitley Stokes's admirable scheme 
for searching out and purchasing or copying rare 
manuscripts, The result baa been that since 
then the Dekhan College Library has obtained 
3111 MSS., which, with about 550 received from 
the old Sanskrit College, makes a total of about 
the Berlin Libraries contain each about 1,500, and 
thateven the Library of the Indian Office owns 
only about 3000 mannscripta,” Dr. Keilhorn saya 
he “ cannot be wrong in stating that the Dekhan 
College possesses the largest collection of Sanskrit 


Manuscripts which is gencrally nccessible to 


scholars of all parta of the world. Nor is this 
collection mferior to any other in point of quality ; 
as regarde the literature of the Jainag it is 
admittedly unrivalled ; ita palm-leaf and Bhir- 
apne MAnUSCripts are wihique ; and the daily 
ae important work can be 
published to-day either in Europe or in Indin 
without consulting the manuscripts of the 
Dekhan College.” 

Such a collection is well deserving of a thorough- 
ly good catalogue, and Prof. EKeilhorn proposes 
“that a certain number of manuscripts should, 
from time to time and fora limited period, be 
sent to Europe through the India Office, and that 
Panola BIG SDE, MNS, oe Sane 1, Ns 

dJertaking” should be invited to do ao. “ Cer. 
tain Se tea oe Sanskrit literature should be 
assigned to such scholars as are known to excel in 
ally responsible for his share of the work, and his 
Oey Rare PS arose ee 
part of the catalogue prepared by him.” Dr. 
Keilhorn places hia own services at the disposal of 
Government to assist in the work, and expresses 
the hope that, within five or six years an excellen 











collected 
| will be completed, and at very little expense. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET 
AND NUMERALS. 
Memoraspum sr Pror. G. BunieEs, 
Pa.D., C.LE.* 


of which we possess in the Maurya and Andhra 
(Nanaghit and Nasik Efrl4 and Amarivat! in- 
eoriptions),no doubt comes before us asa fully 
daveloped system about 300 5.c., and is accompani- 
Ge ‘both i¢ osctadt Metrys 02 i ‘omtais Anais 

imgcriptions, by an equally developed system 
of numeral figures, which are clearly syllables. 

As far as I can see, thera can be no doubt that 
this alphabet was an old institution in India 
about 300 u.c.,andthat it owed its development to 
the grammatical schools of the Brihmans. 

The arguments proving ita great age are— 

1. The enormous extent of territory over which 
it occurs, from EKathiivid to Orisaa and the East- 
ern Coast, and from the HimAlayas down to the 

2. The fact that it must have been generally 
known among the higher classes (and even the 
lower classes) of this enormous territory; aa 
is shown—(a) By the circumstance that Asoka 
could hope to improve the morals of his subjects 
by official placards; (5) by the exquisite execnu- 
tion of the inscriptions, which excels (¢g. on 
the Dehli and Allahibéd pillars) all the best 
work of the Roman and Greek stonemasons ; 
(c) by the fact that the stonemasons, a low 
caste in India, used (as Cunningham haa lately 
discovered) the letters (e.g. at Buddha Gayi) to 
mark the pillars, and that the orderin which 
they gave the letters reveala the existence of a 
Bdrd Khadf, or table of the alphabet, which 
closely resembles that still in use in our indigenous 
schools, and proves that the aystem of instruction 
now followed waa already elaborated 2000 years ago. 

$. The fact that both the Maurya and the An- 
dhra alphabets are sister-alphabeta derived from a 
common source. It is wrong to say that the An- 
dhra ia derived from the Maurya alphabet; a 
comparison of the two alphabets, for example, in 
Burgess’s tables, shows the contrary. 

Take theda and dha; in the Maurya alphabet we 
have ¢@ da, @ dha; in the Andhra 4 daand¢@ dha. 

There cannot be any doubt that the dha was 
or curve added at the right of the da, just as in 
cd cha and} chha, (, pa and |, pha. Now it is 
utterly impossible to derive the €@ of the Maurya 
alphabet from the 7 ; but ita connection with the 
Andhra & ia very clear. Hence, I say, it is pro- 
bable that the latter sign is the older one, and 








‘that the Maurya pf is not the parent of the 
Andhra sign. It may either be itself a develop- 
ment of the Andhra sign (by a change of the 


| curves into angles), or an older alphabet may have 
had both the angular and curved signa. But, how- 
ever that may be, the Sonth Vindhyan Pah 


alphabet is not a daughter of the North Vindhyan 


| alphabet, The bearing of this point on the age 


of the South Vindhyan alphabet is clear. 

4. The fact that the Brihmanical grammarians 
Mor coaunateer eae e Lasiecoas 
aud brought them into the shape in which wa first 
find them. This point is proved by the following 
circumstances -— 

(a) Nobody but a native grammarian (who, in- 
deed, wanted the distinctions for his school lore) 
would have invented “ve or six separate signa to 
indicate various shades of the nasal sounds. We 
have in the Maurya inscriptions J, 7, h, §, as 
a nomerul (@, hd thenddae diet oear apaicsta the 
Andhra inscriptions. There ia a clear tendency 
to have separate signa for the nasal of each of the 
five Vargas, or classes of the consonanta as 
arranged by the grammarians: gutturals, palatals, 
linguala, dentals ; and there is besides the*, which 
ia used both as a conjunct nasal for all classes 
and the curious nasal g sound ahsithin tind cl 
words, which corresponds to the French final 1. 

Now there ia no other alphabet in the world 
which has developed auch a number of signa for 
aa most alphabets have only two; some, 

like the Greek, three. If the Indian alphabet 

ia derived from a Semitic source, these naszale 
situs be acuta’ a Seats exvendl It is also 
quite clear from the forma, that three at least 
are only differentiationa of one fundamental 
form. Nobody has ever doubted that the T ia 
derived from the J ; it seema to be also highly 
probable that the h goes back to the same type, 
for there is another rare form of the J] in the 
Andhra inacriptiona L, looking very much like 





the Maurya u L. The h arose ont of this by 


the introduction below of two bands [, and the 


addition of the top horizontal atroke, or we might 


Now who would have fallen on such a cum- 
brous system of nasals (which by the way in the 
Prikrit 08 serves no useful purpose, 
because at least | and JT ore used promiscn- 
oualy)? Certainly not a merchant, fora merchant 
would only care for brevity, not for phonetic 


 aecurasy, and asa matter of fact the merchanta- 


~ 4 Prom a paper by Bir EB. Clive Bayley in Jour. &, Avlat, Soe. N. 8. vol. XIV, pp. 339-946. 
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in. their books never used all the signa of the 
alphabet, and certainly no vowel signa, till com 
pelled to do so by the English Courts, Acai 
no 6Prikrit-speaking official or writer would 
dream of distinguishing between iL and 'T ; be. 
canse to him the two letters were interchanwenble 


and meant the same thing, wa or na, according to | 


the country to which he belonged, or according 
to the dialect which he spoke. But all these 
forma would be necéwary to a Brihmanical 
Grammarian who had in his fine polished school. 
language carefully te distinguish hetween sig, ii, 
e, n,m, the anumdra °, and the anundsikd iy, and 
who according to his beljof gained heaven, or went 
to another plact—as he pronounced his sacred 
texta rightly, or wrongly. Henes 1 gay the dif- 


ferentiation of the nasals ghowa the influence of | 


the Brihinunical grammatical achools. 

(6) The same inference may be drawn from 
the existence of the three sihilants cL, Mand © 
(Khilsi and Pantaleon’s coin); all three go buck 


fo one original form, which consists of two little | 


semi-circles, and differ only in the arrangement 


if these elements. Now Semitic alphabets have — 


two sibilants: whose interest wna it to have 


three F Of course it wna nectssary for the San- 
skrit grammarians and for nobody else. In 


Prikrit only two sibilants exist, and they are | 4+ Jagayyapett?. ‘There 


used ‘very promiscuonsly, according to dialects, 
A merchant would not be snoh a fool as to burden 
himeelf with such useléas ballast. 

{¢) A similar inference may be drawn from 
the careful system of short and Jong vowels, 

(d) Likewise from the invention of the la Gs 
which is peculiar to the Andhra inscription, 
because the sound occurs only sonth of the 
Vindhya range, 

But if it be granted that the Maurya and 
Andhra alphabets have beon developed by Brih- 


inans, does not that show that they must have | 


been long in use before the time when we first 

This inference ax to a very carly cultivation 
of the art of writing in India, at a time indeed 
much anterior to 300 m.c., ig strengthened by the 
consideration of the 
alphabet, which wag clearly worked up by the 
same class of peoplo who fashioned the southern 
system of characters. Take, for example, the 
system of vowel notation, and the system of oom. 
Pound letters, which follow exactly the same 
Principles as those of the Southern alphabet. 

Aa tegarda the Indian nhumérals, my views are 

I. The Indian numerals, consisting of separate 


* Ind. Ant. vol. VII, p. 941, 


the =pronunciation was phu, gu, hu, 





Northern (Baktro-Arign) | 
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signs for the unite, the tons, the hundreds, and 
the thousands, wre all syllables, which are pro- 
nounced aa such, not signs for which the numerals 
Were pronounced, The reading of these wy Lables 


has in general been given correctly by Bhagwinial, 


except for the signs —, =, =, pi the former 
three must be read #, d, and ti-w, and the last nite 
(Fleet's discovery)" As regards the reading of 
¥, 1(3), 9 (fo), it ie doubtful as yet whether 
or plira, 
gra, hra, I now incline to the latter view (though 


| T cannot find any distinct proof of it), because 


the » certainly appears in the hundreds, The 


proofs are: 


(1). The most certain evidence for the ancient 
tunes is furnished by the Ripnith and Sahasrim 
Ediots: In the former 200 ia eloarly cy: while in 
the latter is TJ used, It is impossible to see in 
the first sien anythin olae but the syllable #i 
(not wy), aa the ¢longution of the right-hand 
stroke of the «# shows that something elae than 
the simple sw iy intended, und the natural expla- 


| mation is that the sesond « sign, which mukes . 


the vowel long, has leon attached at the top im- 
stead of bulow, Jy instend uf &. A similar plan for 
the expression of long @ is adoptedin Dr. Burgess's 
new inscriptions of Purushadatta from the Stapa 
fl is several times 
Written §, and the stroke indicating the length 


| Of the vows! attached to the “op of the # The 


cause of this proceeding, ag well as the uncouth 
appearance of the s in W (Sahasrfim), is the 
desire to distinguish by the form of the syllables, 
the cases whore they have numeral Values, from 
those where they lave merely an etymological 
value os parts of numerals, 

(2) The second proof is the fact that several 
syllables change their shapes according to the 
change of the letters in the various alphabets 
(Bhagwinlil)* always with this proviso, that 
mostly some alight difference js illowed to remain 


between the form of the syllables as numerals, 


shows that the poople pronounced the syllables 
a8 syllables, and the differences which : 
ocour are due to the reason above given, 

(3) The third proof is that a few signs show 
such varintion ag can be explained by phonetic 
changes, which inthe language, too, are of very 
frequent occurrence. ‘The clearest ease ia that 
of the syllable for 100, In the Aégoka edicts 
we have eu, and the same occurs in the Andhra, 
and a great ‘many other inscriptions; but the 
Western Kshatrapas and others use “): which is 
clearly éy TT, Now in all Indian languages there 


* Ind. Ant. vo), VI, p, 44 





and in ancient times sa and éa are in Prikrit 
equivalents. The one occurs constantly for the 
other. If we therefore find jy and “in the nu- 
merals for 100, the conclusion ia that the people 
were in that case as careless aa in others, and 
pronounced indiscriminately su and éu, because 
they were accustomed to do this in common life. 
The same was probably the case for the numeral 
syllable for five, where side by side with forma 
which clearly are we, others occur which must 
be read go (1)—Bhagwinlal's tables, 

(4) Fourthly, there are other cases where cer- 
tain eects, or the Pandits of certain countries, 
have misread the ancient signs, and have sub- 
stituted wrong syllables for them, The beat 
cases are: (a) that of the numeral syllable for 
10, which in the oldest forms is fa 2, in the south, 
by ® and aq (Iri and Id), 

(6) That of the numeral syllable for 100, The 
Nepalese have misread (as has sometimes been done 
by modern epigraphists also) the }}= au, y=a. 

In these canes the important point, which 
shows that the people pronounced syllables, and 
not the numerals when reading the signa, is 
that they always made a new syllable of the old 


sign, not a mere unintelligible symbol. Hadthey | 


pronounced safa for 4 they would have left it, 
and not have written a clear } for it. 

\o) The fifth argument is that down to the 
present day the numeral syllables are called 
aksharapalli, viz. ‘letter table,” by the Jainas, 
and are known to represent syllables. Mallindtha 
\eirea 1150 a.p.) apeaks distinctly of such a 
syllable as a éabda ‘a word.’ 

II, The system of numeral syllables og we 
find it in the oldest inscriptions was settled by 
the Brihmanical schools. The proof of this 
assertion lies in the use of the signs 2, (fa) gil, 
8 ip) ph, @ (a) kA, which occur in EBrihmanica) 
hooks, and speak alone. Nobody but a Brihman 
could bave dreamt of making the Anundsikd |,, 
the Jihedméltya &, and Upadhindntya §, serve 





for numerals, The circumstance that the three | 


strokes —, =, =, areintended forw, d, d-u, (hraeva, 
dirgha, pluta) points to the grammatical achools 
being the originators of the system. The proof 
for the assertion that the strokes too have a vowel 
value lies in the manner in which they are used 
with the hundreds and thousands—100 being 
—— ee re 
ae northern equivalent for Ja in the language 

* Dr. Biblor is comvinood that the Aksharapallé is of 
an origin extraneous to India, though he st finds it 


4 (dhu), 2000 by 7, and $000 by F. If the strokes 
had a mere numerical value, the marking would 
be wrong and unintelligible. We should then re- 
quire for 200 “F, amd for $00 “B. If we pronounce 


| éu, eff, elu, the difficulty disappears. Hence, I 


conclude that wherever we find the strokes —, =, 
=, these, too, are inuended as symbols for a vowel, 
and for the vowel u, because in all grammars the 
vowel w is used to illustrate the three stages, short, 
long and treble (pluta). Panini's atira is “ue, d, 
@-i—hrasvadtrghaplutdh,’ i.e.‘ vowels having the 
duration of w, d, d-u are called long, short and 


| pluta.’ The origin and meaning of these marke 


secms to have been forgotten very early, and 
in the Bauddha and Jaina books, eka, dvi, tri, 
or ava, ati, érf, om, na, mo (the latter being the 
usual initial three syllables of books), are sub- 

Il. Though I elaim for the Br&hmans the 
oldest form of the Aksharapalli,? Ido not claim 
for them its invention, We constantly find in India 
is made to assume native Indian forma, and dis- 
guised wo cleverly that one would ewear it was a 
native invention. As I believe that the Indian 
alphabets are foreign inventions introduced into 
India long before the historical times, I think it 
probable that the numerical system too came from 
a foreign country, I believe the Southern Indian 


alphabet came to India from Arabia or from the 


Persian Gulf, vid Suppri (Sopheir) or Bharoch, 
and that the Southern Indian numerals came by 
the same road. But I think that, in spite of the 
resemblances pointed out by Deecke’ between the 
Himyaritic and Maurya letters, we have pot yet 
found the alphabet from which the Southern 
Indian characters are derived. I think that there 
is much less chance of making out anything about 
the numerals, and of saying from what other 
system they are immediately descended. But it ia 
not at all clear that originally they may not have 
come from Egypt, t ‘Og 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 

& DiamMonps awnp Prectovs Sroxgs.— 
Since my Economie Geology of India was pub- 
lished I have found in several old travels 
references to the localities where diamonds and 
other precious stones were found. Some of these 
Lam unable to identify, but I think it possible 
dificult to boliew i ro borrowed . 
Crh diferent souroet “i. 5. bie a v2 
echast for 1877, vol. REXT ee 


Serrempee, 1832.) 
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that some of your correspondents who possess 
local knowledge may be able to help me :=— 
Nicolo Conti, who wrote in the 15th century, 
mentions Albeniguras 15 days’ journey north of 
Bizengulia (= Bisnagar) as a diamond locality. 
Lewes Verfomannus (1503) refera to a diamond 
mine € miles distant from the city of Dechan 
(=Bisnagar ). 

Garcias ab Horto (1565) mentions besides lo- 
ealities in Bi another not far from 
Imadiza, (Imad Shah) orImad Molucoor Madre- 


maluco, Amart, where diamonds were sold, is 
called Lispor in the Deccan. 

John Ogiley (1673), states that diamonds are 
found by Deccan on the mountain called Rocea 
Velha, or the old rock, by the Portuguese. 

Dutens (1777). This authority on precious stones 
besides Tavernier's localities, mentions Latawar, 
can this be intended for KAthiivid ? It is not 
referred to by any other authority so far as I 


_ know, and Kathiivid is notlikely to have produced 


diamonds. ¥. Bau. 


BOOE NOTICE. 


CE ee aera en Eanes tome ie 
Bixth Century A.D., by Robert Sewell, Madras 
Civil Service. (Printed by Authority.) | Madras; 

These Tables, the author informs ua, “ are 
published in order to enable those at work on the 
inscriptions of Southern India readily to ascer- 
tain the date of any document, or record on 
stone.” They give the years of the Kaliynga, 
Oyele of Brihaspati and Christian Era, corre- 
sponding to each Saka year from 8, 500 to 1822 
(A.D. 1900), the Kollam Andu or Quilon era from 
A.D. 825, and the commencement of each Hijra 
year from the epoch. With the already existing 
Tables of Warren, Jervis, Prinsep, Brown, Play- 
fair, Gumpach, Wiistenfela, Cowasjee Patell, Ac., 
we should hardly have thought there was a call for 
ampler details than any of these. And, if we mia- 
take not, Indian echolars find it easier to use the 
well lnown constants for the mere conversion of 
the Hindu and Christian dates in years, than to 
refer to any such Tables. For the determination of 
the eaiiwafsara date in the 60 year cycle, if o table 
ia wanted, Brown's Cyclic Tables in hia Carnatic 
Chronology (1863) are much more convenient from 
the column containing a complete cycle, whereas 
Mr. Sewell’s contains only $8 years and without the 
numeral order of the cycle names. But even 
here some will prefer adding 11 to the Saka year 
or 12 to the Kaliyuga and dividing by 60, when 
the remainder gives the expired year of the cycle, 
according to the Southern system, here employed, 

Mr. Sewell does not give the initial day of any 
of the Hindu years, nor any means by which to 
compute the corresponding month and day for 
any date, which ought to be an essential feature 
in any Tables of the sort. 

For the Hijra years he gives the European dates 
of commencement, but unfortunately he does not 
seem to have followed Prinsep’s Tables, which 


ee ee 


ts evention righike eeount at Ball. Ge 








he describes as “constituting the most critically 
accurate information yet published on the sub. 
ject,"—for if we compare say the dites for lat 
Muharram with the corresponding ones in any 


| trustworthy Table, we find these dates in the 


A. H. 19, we should have ‘Jan. 2, 640" instead of 
“ Dec. 31, 630"; ao on p. ix read‘ 256. Dec. 9, 869"; 
on p. xi— S21. Jan. 1, 939," and ‘338. July 1, 
oe; on p. xvi,—* 503. July ol, 1100"; amd ‘630, 
Oct, 1], 1135’; p. xviit,— 612. May 2, 1215"; p. 
xix,—‘' 625. Deo, 12, 1227"; p. xx,—' 662. Nov, 4, 
1263": p. xxi— 698. Oct. 9, 1208"; p. “xxii,—* 743. 
June 6, 12" ; p. xxrv,—' 876. June 20, 1471’; and 
on p. xxix.— 1020. March 1, 1611". Between A.D. 





1752 and 1862 (pp. xxxiii-xxxy) there ure 53 errors 


of the above sort, several of them amounting to 
several days, ¢. g. for the commencement of A.H. 
1184 he givea “ April 21, 1770,” while the correct 
date was 27th April, and for A. H. 1200 he gives 
“ Nov. 1, 1785" instead of Nov. 4; and on p. XEEvi, 
—read ‘1292. Feb, 7, 1875. These errors occur 
elsewhere only in Cowasjee Petell's Tables, and we 
must infer that Mr. Sewell simply copied this 
column from the Pirsi's book without verification 
or comparison with other and trustworthy tables, 
A more serious error bas been made by Mr. Sewell 


in the Kollam Andu dates, which are one year in 


error throughout; thus Saka 749 corresponda to 
the latter half of the lst and first half of the 2nd 
year of the Kollam era, and should have been 
marked ‘1-2" and not 2-3 as he has it, and so 
§. 938 corresponds to 191-192, and not to 192-193. 
The Kollam era began 25th August 825 A.D., that 
is in the Saka year 747,1 and not in 624. 

Inthe namos of the years of Jupiter's cycle hehas 
generally copied from Brown, but gives Bhava, Pra- 
mddhi,and Mawmadha, instead of the proper forms 
Bhdva, Promdthi or Pramddi, ond Manmatha; 
while he follows Brown in Vishu (Tamil), Fikriti, 
Hévilavhbi, Sdrvari (Tamil). Virddhikyit, Pramddi- 





error | Tables aro correct for this t in the initie 
day. —J. B. oe 
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cha "Nelo, Prajotpatit, Pramdidla, £n. instead of the 
inore usual Vrisha, Vitriia, Hémalamha, Sarvart, 
Virédhakrit, Pramddi, Anal, Projapati, Proméda, 
&e, Both forme may be need, and there seems to 
be sme confusion between the 15th and 47th; and 
Hrihat Sanhitd, viii, 41, where the 26th is Sébha- 
krit and the 37th Subhakyit,? bat it would have 
been well had Mr, Sewell prefixed a list of all the 


correct forma of each name, and then, throuchout | 


his table, used the correct or most prevalont forme 
only. 

As these Tables are for the use of thoae work- 
ing on documenta and inscriptions, they ought to 
have contained some indication at last, such os 
Brown gives (Car. Chron. gp. ii, iii, and 14-19), 
of the differences obtaining in different parts of 
petit Hee Rant Dad fo Thus, a 

cument dated “S. 1719, Sukla eomivatenra,” if 
pens to Mr. Sewell's Tables, might be supposed 
to be far wrong, either in the date or cyclic year; 
but om a reference to Brown's (p. 18) we find 
that the Srd year (Subla) of the eyole correspond. 
ed to §. 1720 in the northern mode of reckoning, 
and is found attached sometimes even to $. 1718; 
thus supporting the accuracy of the date within 
the limits usual in inscriptions, &. Brown's 
Tables would have been all the more useful had 
he carried this additional column through tho 





whole of his second Table: bot Mr. Bewell's is | 


etil! more defective in wanting it altogether; and 
this want is the more felt os the differences 
between the two modes of reckoning is not con- 
stant. About A.D. aD ehey mg sne, but the 





difference ia now 12 years” and the rules for 


determining the cycle years in the different astro- 


nomical treatises are not generally known and | 
vary slightly. That given by Prinsep from the | 


Sérwé- Siddhdnta (Ue, Tab. p. 160) ia scarcely in: 
telligible, und Warren's rule (Kalasavitalita, pp. 
147, 211) i# not always to be depended on; but 
the following formulm, not previously published, 
represent correctly the usual rules, and may be 
found usefnl — 
Let K represent the year of the 

8 that of the Saka ern, and pais eA in 
the expression to which it is attached, then— 


fx+ar4(@s). t+ 7 


or $$ (Sew) 2 5 60, ) 





mites, Hort aacdaleg te ten Ueto adie 

of the Astronom T 2 ua f I ty an of tes 
fales given below ere in ect accord, and it 
is wot likely th cyclo aa pow used in the north of 





will give, os the vimiidadae: the expired year of 
the cycle, according to the rule of the Siirya- 
Siddhdnia, Hf 1 be added to that remainder it 
will give the current year of the oyele correapond- 
ing to Kor §. The Siirya-Siddhanta nile with 


the bijya or correction is similarly represented 


hy— 
K+ 264( LUE) e 60, 
or $6 4-( M75 +1049 +1919) t 00 ‘fo 
And the Jydtistativa rule, by— 


22 §+ 
+(e) +m 
or, put 8 = 8— 828, then the expression becumes— 
28 
38 + a) ” my. 

These formule give generally the ame results, the 
differences arising from the positions they assign to 
the year which they expunge once in about 86 years. 

Thua for K — 4804 or S = 1635, we Bite by 
the first formuin— 


(4364 + 98 + 57) + 60 = #8 — 59 


and remainder = 27 for the expi -. years of the 
—«eyele; so that the Kaliytiga year 4.64 or 8. 1685 


corresponds to the 28th year or Jewa sarhvuteara, 
By the second rule (used in Bengal) we have— 
(4964 +- 26 + 66) + 60 = 8 ar only 26 
years of the cyclo expired, and Vijaya current. 
And by pot shewoaan pian ate 
(1085 + 22) + 601%, or 98 cycles, 
and remainder 27—the ‘same Me. aa given by the 
first rule. But it is only at those: points where 


expunged names occur that they differ, and then 
only by asingle year, aa between 8.1680 and 1693.— 


after which the three rules give the same results 
for fully. 70 years. This arises from the Jydétis- 


tatton rule placing the expunged savivateara about 
4 years earlier than the first rule and 12 or 13 
earlier than the second dova, 


A well arranged set of chronological tables for 


Indian dates, with vasy methods for finding the 


month and-day corresponding to any Hindu date, 


and with a table of velipaes from the period of 


the earliest inscriptions, is a desideratum that 
many scholars feel, but Mr. Sewell'a Tables do 
not help in any way to supply the want. 


aera Glut gencral te for dutes mnoch ch before tnt 
period, though Vardluumihira (AT, Bt) a rule, 
alae with ie of the Jy twa cited be- 
low, care year af eyele. See Hrikal- 
earsAdtd, vill, ®, 2 vit Jour. R. As. Boe. NS. vol, Vp 
rad esomior ol. 11, p R15, 219.—The earliest known 
instance tho cycle in iptions ia Sir 
Walter Elliot's cep BF pcpbihope of the Hiebtrakiite 
Ea cea 18 abovs). hich in dated in Saka 

Tt the Subbinu 
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BY K. B. PATHAK, B.A., BELGAUM. 


ots tthe isn village two miles to the | 


west of Venkatipnur, on the road from 
Belgaum to Dhirwad. Ina rnined temple of 
Siva at SiddApur, there is a stone-tablet 3” 6° 
high by I’ 11” broad, containing a Kidamba 
inscription. 
Prabhulifiga by the people of the surrounding 
villages, in Séka 1080, in the time of the 


Yucaréja Vijaydditya, who wns asscci- | 
mahidhvajatn permatti ti- 


ated in the government of Palasige Twelve- 
thousand, with his brother Sivachitta. Tho 
name of the family seems to have been written 


indifferently, as Kadamba, Kadamba or Kadam- | 


ba. In the fourth line of the presqnt inscrip- 
tion, we read Kadamba. Lower down in the 
15th liné the word appears ns Kidamba, The 


inscription at Unakal, of the time of the | 


Chalnkya king Tribhuvanamalla, and another at 
Budrasifgi, near Rityara-Hubli, read Kadamba. 
A Jaina poet says of his hero: 

Kiidamba kula dipa Tiromala Simamta 

siidi(dhijsi page rayarann || 

Another word in this inscription deserving 

of notice is rinidra (1.10): in Jaina Prikrit 
the word was written #02, and was prononneed 
rwida? The sign before *, which indicated 
that the following consonant was to be doubled 
in prononneing the word, was in course of time 


mistaken for anuerdra. Hence the form rihda, | 


and then rwhdra, which frequently occurs in 
Old Canarese literature : 
Jaye jaye sadgana ruidré. || 
Rohimicharitra. 
Rwidre gundbdhi viidimdran enipa dévémdra 
kiritiya tanoji | Chathdra kirtipa yatithdrans 
charanakke rwitdra bhaktiyé] eraguvenn || 
| ‘Gurudattacharitra, 
Transliteration. 
(1.) Svasti samadhigate pacha minhivzabda 
mahimandaleiva- 
(2.) rah Banavést puravaridhisvaram * on 
masta bhuvans sam- 
quoted as additional illustrations of the 
to which rmtdra ia formed -— 


(qe is writton (7 OF, whence we get {TH, “a bundle | 


of feathers carried abont by a jain ascetic. © 7 
| Wh becomes 1H which ia written TO whence we got 
®, “ tobend, insling;” and WH “a golden fimbriated 
armist."’ 

la“unet in the @aitht-bhdahd of the Karndiaka Jnins, 1 
lo a paseage, the acouracy of which, however, I 





It records 1 grant to the god | 





ee a ee 
‘Tho Canareso words, pidchha and — may be | 


some idea av to how the word §% | 





(3.) stiyamina Hara dharana® prasita 
Trilachana Ka- 
4.) daihba vashes mahbdays mahidhard( i] 


dra sikharibhyuda- 
(5.) yamina mahi pracharda méartaoda 
mirtanda karat 


(6.) tibra nija pratipa vadikri*ta sakala 
mahimandaln- 
(7.) nuttumga sithhalithchhanam vi 


(8.) orvya nirgghdianaih chaturigiti nagara- 
dhishthitashtada- 

(9) siévamédha yojfia dikshi dikshita kula 
prastita Hima- 3 


(10.) vadgirlthdrn ruthdra éikhara sthfpite 


| mahiéakti probhi- 


(11.) va tylige jaga jhathpa jhampapi 
chiryya nidiathka Ramo 

(12.) subhaye kanaka nikeddpal la} caranh- 
gata vajra prikiram 

(13.) léknika kalpadrumam samkrinti dha- 
vula mirti Nariya- 

(14.) na kirtti miirtanda mandalike lalita 
patta vairigha- 








(15.) ratta gabhata rijasikhimag Kadamba 
chidimanitya- 

(16.) khila niimaval samilamkritar appa 
érimanmahimsa- 


(17.) ndaleivara éri Sivachitta vira Per- 
mmfdidévarasarn né- 

(18.) mAdyova*rija kumiram sri Vijaya- 
ditvadévara- 

(19.) saruth Sampagidiya nelevidinolirddn 
Palasige panni- 

(20.) chehhisiramumam Komkana | otbha |- 
yolromam dushta mi- 

(21.) graha éishta pratipila [nadina jildu 
sukha satkath’ vind- 

(22) dadim rijya geyyuttamire aVvasti 

(23.) dhyaya dhyana dhyirana® manuni- 
nushthina japa sami- | 
cannot guarantee; the original ja written in Old-Canarese 

fix gon Omg att gay FF 

gt @Oy FOr FOS aT FORT 
Bayoncstrs: 


gO il yw il 
ty My ee eee 
y mark. 


the o ' eget Le ue 
* No eashdbi can be formed between nimddi and 
yurarijya. © dhy4 abould be dhd. 
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prabhumukha- - 
(25.) DaAmodara bhattépidyiyarn Anathtn- 
bhattopa- 


(26.) dhydyarolagigi niluyi rudrama mu-— 


khya dhidi- 

(27.) va todaluia totdiraruy aindrvvarn- 
mirddnu vitta dha- 

(28.) rmmametitethilade Sakavargaih 1080 
neva bahodhinya sam- 

(29.) vatsarada figidadamavisya simavi- 
radamdu da- 

(30.) kshindyana sathkrithti vyatipitada pu- 
nya tithiyoln- 7 

(31.) Kittiira mivattara baliya bida Hosa- 


valala éri 
(32.) Pabha’ limga dévaramga bhiga nivé- 
dyakka khamda sphutita...,... 


(33.)} yaiddhirakkam" aruvyattokkaln ok- 
kala[ Ili] engige ga- 

(34) dage 1 omdu horeni tomtigaro 
okkalalli chaitrakke pi- 

(35.) gal pavitrakke piga 1 aynrra nilu- 
varu oka- 

(36.) alli chaitrakke piga 1 pavitrakke 
piga 1 avaralli 

(37.) gatrake piga 1 ugara mutnurvvarn 
okkalalh 

(38.) [chaijtrakke piga 1 pavitrakke 

1 


Translation, — 

Hail, while the prosperous Sivachitta, who 
was a Mohdmandafévara, possessed of the five 
great sounds; the lord of the excellent city of 
Banavasi; who was @ very brilliant sun, 
shining on the summit of the lordly mountain, 


which was the great prosperity of the family of | 


Trijéchana-Kadamba sprung from Siva and the 


earth, and extolled by the whole world: who | 


had conquered the whole earth with his prowess 
fiercer than the rays of the sun; who possessed 
the signet of a majestic lion; who had, on his 
large banner, the device of a monkey; who 
permatfi; he who presided over eighty-four 
cities ; he who was descended from a family 
consecrated’ by the performance of eighteen 





cithoa exprossion in khavida sphutitu: jirmiddhd- 
er ) | ‘the f anointing it 


in ant yeedee ae aa 
ih Page waban's CF Abb torentee collected). 





(24.) dhi sila sathpannar appa Hosavalala | 





horse-sucrifices; the supremacy of whose great 
power was firmly established like the lofty 
peaks of the lordly Himilaya mountain; who 
Was unsurpassed in the world in liberality ; who 
was 4 fearless Rimain bravery; who was the 
stone on which gold is rubbed, in respect of 
auspiciousness; who was an adamantine en- 
closure to those who took refuge with him ; 
who was like the matchless tree which gave 
whatever was wished for; who was a very 
Niriyaja whose form is white at sauéranti, a 
very sun in fame, a diadem on the brows of 
petty kings, a handmill to his foes; the supreme 
lord of warriors and kings, and the crest-jewel 
of the Kadambas ; adorned with all these titles 


the prosperous Mahimandaleivara Sivachitta 


Vira Permidi and the Yuvarija prince Vi- 
jayaditya adorned with similar titles,— 


| abiding in the vicinity of Sathpagidi, and 


roling over Palasige Twelve-thonsand and 
Komkana Nine-hondred, protecting the 
virtuous and punishing the wicked,—were reign- 
ing with the delight of pleasing conversation. 
Hail the leading Brihmans of Hosavalal 
endowed with the characteristics of yam, 
niyama, evddhydya, dhydna, dhdrana, maund- 
nushthana, japa and samédhi—among whom 
were Diimédara Bhattépidhyiya and Ananta 
Bhattépidbyiya, with Nilovirudrams and 
others to the number of 500, performed this 
act of religion. To describe it; in the Saka 
year 1080 being the Bahudhinya sasvateara, on 
Monday the 30th of Ashadha, being the anspi- 
cious day V yatipAta, on the occasion of the 
sun's COMmencing his progress to the south for 


} the aiigabhéya"® and oblation of the god Sri Pra- 


bhulitiga of Hosavalal in the vicinity of Kittiru 
Thirty, and for the purpose of repairing what- 
ever might be broken or torn,—From a body of 
60 tenants, (i# to becollected) 1 set of earthen pots 
for oil; from the gardening tenants, (is to he 
collected) 1 paga™ for chaitra™ and 1 pdga for 
pavitra ;"* from a body of 504"* tenants, (is fo be 


| collected) 1 piga for chaitra and 1 péga for pavi- 


tra, From these (fs also to be collected) 1 péga for 
gdtra.” From the 300 tenanta Ugura 1 paga (is 
to'be collected) for chnitra and 1 pga for pavitra. 

ua The ceremony of damandrépana which takes place 


| in Chaitra, 
“The coror itraritp : 
eco Coramony of pavitraripena takes placw in 


™ Are Aruvattokkalu and Aynira nMluvara the nn 
Of villages? [ have uo geod inet ad ieateioe 
* The same a4 amhgabhiga, 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.5.A. 
(Continued from p. 194.) 


AVI. 


We will now resume our narrative of Chinghiz 
Ehin's more martial doings. In part TX. of 


these papers I described the death of Buirukh 
Khin of the Naimans as having taken place 
near lake Kizilbash in the year 1202. This is 
the story as told inthe Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi. The 
Yuan-shi with which Rashidu'd-din and other 
authorities agree make him survive till 1206, 
which is more probable, and tell us how Chin- 
ghiz marehed against him and his Naimana 
after the holding of the famous Kuriltai whose 
administrative and legislative acts I have de- 


scribed. He is called Bu-lu-yu in the Manchu | 
Yuan-shi and Polo by | 


translation of the 
Mr. Donglas; De Maillo calls him Po-ln-yu- 
han. Hyacinthe has followed Kienlung’s sophis- 
ticated text and corrupted the name into Boro." 
He was surprised, we are told, while hunting 
in the mountains Oluda, o name corrupted in 
Kienlung's text into Urtu-ola, and was cap tured 
and doubtless put to death, although this is not 
expressly stated, His nephew Kin-chn-lei, i.e. 
Kushluk, who is called his son in the Yuan-shi- 
lei-pen, who was with him, was elected ther 
chief by the Naimans. He fled with Tokhtu, 
the leader of the Merkit, to the Irtish.* The 
Huong-yuan calls Boirukh Bei In, and tells us 
he was captured near the mountain Uluta, 
and on the river Sokhe*—Rashidu'd-din says 
on the river Suja near the Ulugh-tagh moun- 
tain, He says that Buirakh was hunting there 
whon Chinghiz ordered one of the famous hunts* 
to be held in the neighbourhood. Buirakh 
and hia party were enclosed by she hunters. 
He was killed with his followers while his 
family, herds and wealth fell into the Mongols’ 
hands,” Abulghisi says Buirukh was hunting the 
kik or wild hind when enptured.* Klaproth 
identifies the mountains mentioned im these 
notices with the Altai. D'Ohsson urges that the 
name still survives exactly oa recorded by 


Bashituidestts in the Ulngh-Tagh or Great 





1 Don i; Hyacin A aah Jour: 
gid as 17.99 ; Dedtailla, tomo IX, 
m Kiaprot sj bene Hyacinthe and Douglas, +d. 


. oP cif, 
OP iis P oedon of men enclosed a great spect and 


p. aly | 





Mountain which is a continuation of the little 
Altai, west'of lake Balkhash. This is however 
quite an impossible locality. It was not until 
some years after this that Chinghiz Khan's 


generals found their way so far west os the 
- Ulngh-Tagh range, and the locality where Bai- 


rukh was defeated was doubtless in some place 
not far from the Kizilbash lake, a view which 


| is amply confirmed by the fact that his 


nephew Kushluk and Toktu, the leader 
of the Merkita who were with him, fled 
after the battle to the Irtish; which is an 
immense distance from the Ulugh-Tagh, but 
only separated from the basin of the Kizil- 
bash lake by o short distance. 

In the autumn of 1207 Chinghiz Khiin had 1 
second campaign in Si Hia or Tangat, the 
excuse for which was, that the King of Hin 
had failed to pay the promised tribute. 
In the Ywan-vht we are told he captured 
a stronghold whose name is written Hwun- 
lo-hai by Douglas. De Mailla calls it Oun- 
luhai. The Huang-yuan Olokhai. Hyacinthe 
following Kienlung’s text of the Yuaw-si 


calls it Ui-ra-ka. On this occasion, ason many 


others, the editors of that text seem to have 
been right, for Rashidu'd-din expresaly calls 
the place Erika. The other forma of the name are 
probably Chinese corruptions due to the diffi- 


culty of representing the letter rin Chinese. 


Now in the vocabulary attached to Hyacinthe's 

work we are told Ui-ra-ka meant in the language 
of Tangut “the passage through the wall, 

from Ui in the midst of, ra wall, and ku passage,” 

Wu-la-hai, according to Pauthier’s orthography 
I-la- hai, is mentioned in Chinese geographical 
works ng one of the seven /u or circumscrip- 
tions forming the later Government of Kan- 
eoh, which corresponded to the kingdom of 
Tangat, The name is also written U-hang- 
hai and when the town is again mentioned 
in the Yuan-shi, namely, in 1209 it is expressly 
called “the Waleanghai pass through the wall,’ 





grplually drow towards tho ones, 
rape 
ei 
‘Bok and 379; se npmaie 1048 note. 
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thns confirming its identification with Ui-ra-ka. 
Rashidn'd-din tells us it was called Eyirkai in the 
lr Ugh 
Ssanang Setzen calls it Irghai."’ As we have seen 
it gave its name to one of the im or circuits 





of Kan-suh or Tangut, and there can be | 


no doubt it was the Egrigaia of Marco Polo 
who calls it a province containing numerous 
cities and villages and belonging to Tangut. 
He gays the people there were chiefly idolators,”" 
but there were also fine churches belonging to 
the Nestorian Christians. He tells us also that 
in this city they made great quantities of 
camlets of camels’ wool, the finest in the world, 
some of which were made from the wool of 
white camels, and wero deemed: the best. 


Colonel Yule says that among the Buriata and 


Chinese at Kiakhta snow-white camels without 
albino character are still often seen. “ Philo. 
stratus tells ns that the king of Taxila furnished 
white camels to Apollonins.""™* 


We have now reached point where the 


order of events and general chronology be- 


comes confused; a confusion in the present 


case, caused as I believe by the frailty of 
the chronological cycle used by the Mongols. 
The Yuan-ch'qo-pi-shi condenses into the year 
of the hare 1207 what all the other authorities, 
with more reason as I think, distribute between 
this year of the hare and another year of the 
hare 12 years later, namely 1219. I shall here 
follow the story as told in the other authorities, 
The Yuan-ehi says that, after his attack on Hia 


Chinghiz despatched an embassy to the Kir. | 


ghiz'* consisting of Alerian and Powla (read 
Boru by Hyucinthe). The tribes Eternale 
and Alertan (called Idir nere and Aldar by 
Hyacinthe) sent envoys in turn with famous 


falcons.’ De Manilla calls the envoys of | 


Chinghiz Andan and Paula, and the tribes 
which sent envoys Yetio Ynali and Alitier.? 
In the Huang-yuan we read that in the 
year 1207 Chinghiz sent Andan and Bunlo 
to the tribe of the Kiligisi and their chiefs 
Olosi Inan and Atelula, who thereupon came 
back with the envoys and brought a white 


falcon os n present.” Rashidu'd-din calle the 
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envoys Altan and Bughra or Burah, Only one 
of the names of the Kirghiz chieftains is legible 
in the MSS. consulted by Erdmann and 1)’Ohs- 
son, anc’ this reads Urns Inal, I may say that 
according to the readings in these MSS. the 
two sections of the Kirghiz were respectively 
called Jines an Bede or Jenin an Bede and 
Bede Urun or Biti Afron.!” The difficnity in 
reading one name in Rashidn'd-din's atory 
must have arisen early, for Abulghazi only 
mentions one of the chiefs of the Kirghiz, and 
He describes the faleon 
sent a8 & present as being white with red 
claws, beak and eyes,” but red here ought 
surely to be yellow, for these famons faleans 
were no donbt gerfaleons, Let us now shortly 
consider who these Kirghises were. For a long 
time there was a profound confusion about the 
connotation of the term Kirghiz, two very 
distinct branches of the Turkish race having been 
confounded under it—], the so called Kirghiz 
Razaks of the Great, Middle and Little Hordes , 


the Hakaz of the Chinese writers who live in 


the plains north of the sea of Aral and between 
the Volga and Sungaria, and who were for a 
long time improperly called Kirghiz ; and 2, 
the Kirghiz proper, also called Buruts, Rock 
Kirghiz and Black Kirghiz. The latter have 
been supposed by previous writers to have been 
known in the West at least as early as the year 
56°, when we are told by the Byzantine authors 
that Zemarchus, the envoy of the emperor, was 
presented by the chief of the Turks with a 
young Kergis slave girl. But this wns clearly a 
reference to o Cherkes or Circassian maiden, a 
race Whose attractions are stil] proverbial, and 
not an ugly flat-faced typical Turanian, Carpini 


| calls the Circassinns Kergis.™ Por the earliest 


notices of the Kirghiz we must turn to the 
Chinese writers, who tell us the Ki-li-gi-si as 
they call them sabmitted to China in the 7th 
century. In the year 759 they became subject 
to the Uighurs, whose power they, » century 
later, overthrew. By this victory they became 
for a while the masters of Central Asin, and 
several of their embassies are mentioned by 
the Chinese writers, After the fall of the 

s Bra Rpt 
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Tang dynasty the Chinese virtually ceased to 


have intercourse with the country west of | 


Mongolia, and we do not again meet with notices 
of the Kirghiz until the Mongol historians speak 
of them. Inthe Yuan-shi wearetold the Ki-li-gi-si 
lived along the Yenissei.™ Ina Chinese geo- 


graphical work of the Yuan period laid under | 


contribution by De Guignes and others: 
we are told that the country of the Ki-li-gi-si 
was originally peopled by 40 men of the race of 
the Usn,” who married 40 Chinese wives. It 
was 10,000 it from the Mongol capital Ta-tu. 
Some tribes of the Naimans had lived there. 


Their country was 1400 fi in length and 700 | 


in breadth, Through ite midst ran the river 
Kian,” which flowed towards the N.W. South- 
west was the river O-pn, t.c. the Obi, and north- 
east another river named Yii-sin, (1. ¢. the Iynus 


which joms the Chulym and then falls into the — 


Obi). The Chinese Geography wrongly makes the 
Yiisiu join the Kian. The language of the Kirghiz 
was the same os that of the Uighurs; their 
customs differed from those of the neighbouring 
peoples.” Insome manuscript notes of Gaubil's 
quoted by Quatrémere we are told that the 
Kie-kia-zi lived to north and north-west of the 
great sandy desert towards lake Baikal and on 
the bank of the Yenissei, the Selinga, the Obi, 
and the Irtish; that their king was styled Koban, 
and that they used alphabetic characters like 
those of the Hoci-hu"™ and a cycle of 12 years, 
each one named after an animal.” These facts 
are confirmed by Visdelon and De Guignes from 


Chinese sources and also by Mirkhavend, who — 
tells us when thé Kuri and Kirghiz merchants | 


went to Khubilai's court with presents the 
vizier nomed Senkah who was a Uighur acted 
as interpreter.™ 

In the notice of the journey of Ch’ 
visit Khulagn Khin in 1259, a narrative known 
as the Si-shi-ki, we have this sentence: “It is 
reported that the Ke-li-ki-sze instead of horses 
use dogs” (for drawing sledges).*” Turning to 
the great Persian historian Rashidu'd-din we 


read that the country of the Kingiis and that of 
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the Kemkemechiut were adjoining but distinct. 
Kemkemchint was the name of a considerable 
river. The country to which it gave its name 
was bounded on one side by Mongolistan, on 
another by the river Selenga, on the banks of 
which dwelt the Taijint, on another side it 
bordered on the great river Angara, where 
ended the bounds of Abiru Sibir, and lastly, 
it tonched the mountains where the Naimans 
dwelt. The land of Kemkemchint contained 
a great number of towns antl nomade tribes. 
All the kings of the country, whatever their 
name, bore the tithe of Inal® The river 
Kemkemchint of this notico is no doubt 
the Kham-kan-ho of Visdelon’s notice os 
stated by Quatrémere, the tributary of the 
Yonissei called the Kemchik, which is called 
Khem in D’Anville’s map, and Uln Kem, i. e. 
the Grent Kem, in Pallas'’s map. A place 
at the outfall of the Kemchik into the Yenissei 
is still called Kem-hem-chek Bom, Bom merely 
meaning the cliff of a high mountain over- 
hanging a river.“ In another of his works 
Klaproth says the pillars marking the frontier 
between the Russian and Manchn empires were 
placed at the place called Kem Kemchik 
Bom."*" When the Russians first conquered 
Siberia, the Kirghiz were still living on the 
Upper Yenissei, the Iyns and the Abakan. In 
the year 1606 they acknowledged the Russian 
supremacy in conjunction with the Barabinski, 
and were at this time divided in allegiance 
between the Kossians and the Kalmuks. 
Pressed by their neighbours they moved hence, 
and eventually, at the beginning of the 18th 
century, had altogether left Siberia. They 
are now found in the mountains of Chinese 
Turkestan and about Jake Issikul, ete. and 
wander from the neighbourhood of Kashgar 
to the Upper Irtish, being among the most 
onsophisticated of the Turkish races. Traces 
of their ocenpancy aro still found in their 
old country, thus a lake Kirgis is found south 
of the Altai and further away,a river which 
the Manchus call Chalikissabira.” To return to 
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our narrative. The Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi saya when 
Jochi the son of Chinghiz arrived among the 
Kirghiz, Yedi-inal and others yielded and pre- 
sented him with a white falcon, a white net 
and black sables."* As we have seen the various 
authorities except the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi date 
the submission of the Kirghiz in the year 
1207. The Ywan-shi tells us that in the 
spring of the next year Chinghiz Khin made 
another attack upon Si Hia or Tangut,"* and 
when the extreme heat came on he retired to 
Langting.“ The Huany-yuanalso mentions this, 
and ina note Palladius tells us Lung-ting is 
& general phrase for the Khan's own country.’ 
All the authorities except the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi 
now describe a campaign by Chinghiz against 
the two Chiefs, the Merkit Tokhtu and the 
Naiman Kushluk, who, we have seen, had 


fied to the river Irtish. That authority dates | 


the campaign four years earlier, namely, in 
the year 1204. We shall as to this date side 
with the majority of the authorities, and 
turn to the details of the campaign itself. 
The Fwan-ch'ao-pi-shi says that Chinghiz Khan 
gpd Wen the winter at the Golden Hills, 
te. t ltai, set. ont the followin ing 
over the Arai chain.™ Meanwhile his: tac 
opponents had set their army in order at the 
very source of the Erdishi Bukhdurma, i. «. 
no doubt on the tributary of the Black Irtish 
still called the Bukhtarmi."” There a battle 
followed in which Tokhtu fell under Chinghiz 
Khiin's arrows. His children being unable to 
carry off his body cut off his head and took it 
with them; his routed soldiers fled, and more 
than half of them were drowned in crossing 
the Irtish, the rest dispersed.” According to 
the Yuan-shi news reached Chinghiz that 
Tokhtu and Kushluk were preparing for war, 
while he was at his summer quarters in 1208, 
und when winter came on he marched againat 


them. The Uirats submitted to his advanced | 


guard, and volunteered to guide the army. 
The enemy was found encamped on the Ar- 
dashi gol, i. ¢. the river Irtish, A great fight 
ensued in which Tokhtu the Merkit chief was 
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killed.“ The Ywuan-shi-lei-pien saya Tokhta 
was killed by Chinghiz with his own hand. 
The Huang-yuan makes out that it was the 
Uirat chief Khudukhua Beki who acted as the 
Mongols’ guide on this occasion, having submit- 
ted to Chinghiz Khin's advance guard without 
fighting.” Rashidu'd-din adds nothing to this 
account, As a reward for Khudukhuabeki's 
submission Chinghiz Khan gave his danghter 
Checheigian in marriage to that chief's son 
Inalchi, while he gave another daughter named 
Alakhai to the chief of the Ongut." The Yuan- 
shi says Alakhai's husband was Boiwokhi, the 
son of Alakhushidigitkhuri (i. ¢. the Ongut 
chief) who followed Chinghiz Khin in his 
Western expedition. She is said to have 
been wise and to have governed the empire 
during her father's absence, all reports being 
taken to her, and in another passage of the 
same work she is styled “the Ruler of the 
empire,” but as Palladius says this seems 
to be a mistake, Chinghiz left his brother 
Ochegin as his vicegerent in Mongolia when 
he went westwards, and it is probable that 
Alakhai'’s authority was limited to her 
husband's own people the Ongut.** Rashidu'd- 

in calls Khudukhbua's son abovenamed Turalji, 
and says Alakhai Beki was married to Jingui or 
Shengui the son of the Ongut chief,“ whois no 
doubt to be identified with the Boaiokhi of the 
Yuan-shi. Rashid says that when Chinghiz 
offered his daughter to Alakush the latter said 
he was an old man, but that he had a nephew 
Shengui, the son of his brother, who had been 
Padishah whom he suggested as a more likely 
match for her. He sent for hisnephew. When 


he reached the place called Kaiduk the amirs 


of his father and brother went to him, said 
Alaknsh intended to kill him, and bade him wait 
there till they went and killed his uncle. This 


having been done, Shengui went to the court of 


Chinghiz. and married his danghter Alakhai, who 
was younger than her brother Ogatai and older 
than Tulni. Rashid says this happened after 
Chinghiz's campaign in China.“* The prowess 
and success of the great conqueror were having 
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their natural result, and attracting to his bannera 
princes who either had their own quarrels 
to revenge or had some good reason or other to 
place themselves under the wgis of a rising 
power. We now read that the chief of the 
famous race of the Vighurs made his submis- 
sion. The Uighurs had a distinguished history. 
_ They once lived in Mongolia about Karakorum 
which seems to have been their capital, and the 
country in its neighbourhood was apparently 
known as Uighur.’ In the 9th century 
their power was broken by the Kirghiz, and 
they were forced to emigrate and moved to 
Bishbalik** in the Eastern Tienshan. The 
modern Uromtsi, which according to Brets- 
ehneider is a Kalmuk name and first appears in 
the Chinese annals in 1717, is probably situnted 


on the site of their capital; another of their | 


towns, namely Karakhojo, still retains the name 
it bore in the 13th century. The power of these 
Uighurs was greatly curtailed after their 
migration, and like the Karluks they became 
subject in the early part of the 12th century 
to the empire of Kara Khitai, of which I shall 
have more to say presently. At the time we 
are now writing about, their chief was named 
Barjuk, or as the Chinese give his name im full, 
Ba-r-ju a-r-té di-gin, and like the other rulers of 


the Uighurs, he was styled Idikut. Weare told 


in the Yuav-ch’ao-pi-shi that he sent Atgilakh 
and others aa envoys to Chinghiz with these 
words. Having heard of your Glory, oh King, 
we were overjoyed, as if we had seen the san 
rising when the clouds are dispersed on tho water 
after the ice has melted. If I am worthy of 
your favour I would wish to be your fifth son, 
and to serve you zealously. Chinghiz answered, 
—Come, and I will give you my daughter, and 
make you my fifth son.” 

In the text of the Yuan-shi we are merely 
told that in the spring of 1209 the Uighur 
ruler submitted to Chinghiz,®* but in the special 
biography of the Uighur chief wo read how 
when he heard that Chinghiz was contemplat- 
ing an expedition against So-fang, (i. «. the 
Northern Regions of China,) he ordered the 


officers of the Khitans who were in his country 
to be slain and then sent to Chinghix with his 
submission. The latter thereupon sent envoys to 
him, which greatly delighted him, and be sent 


another embassy to the Mongol'chief with the 


answer following: ‘“ Your servant has heard of 
your Majesty. I hate the Khitaiand for a long 
time I have entertained the desire to submit 
to your power. Now that the message of your 
Highness has reached me, I am happy to 
have an opportunity of accomplishing my desire, 
and | shall rejoice to hear that all nations have 


acknowledged your Majesty's supremacy.” ‘i 


After Toktu the Merkit chief had been slain, 
his four sons fled with their father's head. Their 
names are given from the Su-thung tian-lu by 
Klaproth as Ehodo, Chirawen,” Majar, and 
Tossagan.“” The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi only names 
twoof them whom it calls Khotuand Chilanun.™ 
Of the other two Tossagan is doubtless the 
Tuseh of Rashidu'd-din, Majar I cannot identify 


| with any of the six sons as given by the Persian 


historian.** Perhaps he is the Jiyukh of that 
author who tella us that Tuseh, Chilaun and 
Jiyukh fell in the fight with Chinghiz while 
Khudu was put to death when fleeing. Majar 
is named by Abulghazi.** I may say also 
that Kbhudu is elsewhere called the brother 
and not the son of Tokhta."’ To continue our 


‘story: we are told in the Yuan-shi that 


Ba-r-ju a-r-té di-gin attacked and killed the four 
brothers on the river Ts'an or Ch'er.* In the 
biography of Subutai in the same work the river 
is called Shen*® The Hwang-yuan calls the 
envoys sent by Chinghiz to the Idikut, Anhena 


- and Nutabai. The Idikut was delighted andsent 


in return Begusi and Alinti mur (Alun Timur) 
to say—Our subject kingdom hearing of your 
famous name, O Emperor, discontinued its 


ancient alliance with the Khitan, and was on 


the point of sending envoys to express our 
sincere submission before thee, and toshow our 
good will towards thee, when suddenly the 
great envoy honoured our subject kingdom. 
We were unspeakably glad as when the sunshine 
disperses the clouds or the rain when it melts 
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at least, the méntion of the river Shen or Téan at 
this time seems also to be a mistake. The fact 
is that finding they were not welcome among 
the Uighurs the Merkit leaders fled westwards, 
The Yuan-ch'ae-pi-shi says Khuda and Chilaun 
went to the Kanlis and Kincha, ie, the 
Kankalis and Kipchaks, that is to the country 
west of lake Balkhash, where we shall hear of 
them again, I may add that Rashidu’d-din 
explains idifut as meaning Lord of the country." 
Abulghazi says it means happy, rich, powerful 
(devlet-lik.)** According to the Yuanshi the 
same year in which the Uighur chief sent in his 
submission, i.¢., in 1209, Chinghiz marched once 
more against Hia or Tangnt, Ling an tsuen 
(called Legan by Douglas), the ruler of Hin, sent 
his son Chain to oppose him, bat he was defeat. 
ed, and the Tangatan General Kao ling kong 
was made prisoner, The Mongols then captured 
| Uriankhai (the Waleanghai pass through the 
great wall of Douglas and the U la hai of De 
Mailla). There the Imperial tutor Sebe or 
Sepeshe (De Mailla calls him Sipi sse) was made 
prisoner. They then fell upon and took the 
fortress of Imin or Emun, (i.e, the Barbarian's 
gate). There Wei ming ling kong was made 
prisoner. The Mongols now crossed the Yellow 
river and laid siege to Chan Sing, now called 
Ning hia, the capital of Tangut, and probably 
the Calatia of Marco Polo already named, 
Finding the place too strong to take by assault, 
Chinghiz tried to turn the waters of the river 
into the town, but the artificial banks he had 
made for the purpose burst and flooded his 
own camp. Hyacinthe makes the Tangutans 
break the dykes, which obliged him to raise the 
ficge, He thereupon sent an envoy into the 
town to offer terms, These wore accepted, and 
the king agreed to give one of his daughters 
way to have misunderstood his text, for he tells in marriage to the Mongol chicf.“* Ip the 
us that when these envoys went from the Idikut, | Yuan-shi-lei-pien wo are told that in this 
others, namely, Arslan U ga, Bulad Tegin, Jarukh | campaign Chinghiz Khin forced several posts 
Uga, and Inal Kia Sungji were despatched by | near the great wall west of Ninghia, took the 
the sons of Tokhtu with their submission.® | town of Ling-chau,"* and was determined to 
There can be no doubt that the statement in the | attack the capital of Hia, when the king 
Yuan-shi that Tokhtu's four sons were killed Ligantsuen submitted and gave him a princess 
by the Idikut is a mistake, as to two of them | in marriage, whereupon the Mongols made 






























the snow. My subjects and I will be thy 
Servants and children, and we will exhaust 
im thy service our hounds and horses. 

The sons of Tokhtu, after their defeat on the 
{rtish, went southwards to try and escape to 
the Uighur country. They sent, messengers 
ta the Idikut, who put them to death, and then _ 
fought with the Merkit princes om the river 
Tsun, The Idikut sent his officers Agilan. 
rianki, Bolodigin, Tnan Khaiva and Chanch: to 
inform Chinghiz of this battle, who was preatly 
plensed, and in turn sent Anlubuinyiand Darban 
to him. The Idikut thereupon sent him pre- 
vions gifts and local products.“° This aceount 
as mstitl is very like that given by Rashidu'd- 
din, who furnishes us however with one or two 
more details. According to him the deputy of 
the Karnkhitai, who was killed by the Idikut, 
was called Shavagum or Shnkem. Abulghazi 
calls him the darughaShadkem, who had render- 
ed himself odious by his exactions. He was 
put to death in thetown of Kara-Khojo. The 
Idikut’s first envoys who reported his revolt 
from the Gurkhanof Kara Khitaihe calls Khatal- | 
mish Khia, Omar Ughul and Tatari. He tells 
us that the Merkit princes, who were defeated 
and killed by him, were Jilaun, Jiyukh and 
Ehultukhon ond Khodw the brother of Tokhtn, 
the envoy whom these princes sent on to the 
Idikut to ask his aid, after their defeat on | 
the Irtish he calls Turgan, After killing | 
the latter Rashidu'd-din makes the Uighur 
chief attack them on the Jem Muran. He 
calls the envoys of Chinghiz, Alp Utug and 
Durbai, the ambassadors sent by the Idiknt 
in return he calls Bugush Ais Aighuji and 
Alain Timur Khutukh: The message they 
conveyed is reported by him almost exactly ns 
in the Huang-yuan. Erdmann seems in some 
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peace with him, and withdrew.*? In the 
Huang-yuan this campaign is dated in the 
‘autumn of 1210, and the only town named 
as captured by the Mongols is called Bei-van- 
miao. The rulgr of Hia is called Shidurkhu.“ 

This is the name by which he is known to 
Western writers, and taken together with the 


habitual correspondence in details between the | 


Huang-ywan and Rashid's narrative makes it 
not improbable that the former is a translation 


of or derived from the narrative of the great | 


Persian historian. Rashid adds nothing to these 
accounts. He calls the captured town Erica, 
otherwise read Erlaka and Arlekhi,™ i.¢. the 
Uiraka previously named. On his return from 
this campaign Chinghiz Khin was met at his 
camp by the Idiknt of the Uighurs and the 
ehief of the Karluks. It seems that he had 
not been contented with the submissive attitude 
of the former, but had sent him a yarligh or 
order to go to him in person with a present of 
some rare object from his Treasury."? The Yuan- 
cha'o-pi-shi states that he took with him gold 
and silver and precious stones and rich stuffs, 
and went to do homage to Chinghiz, who gave 
him his daughter Alchaltun in marriage.” The 
Yuan-shi tells us that Chinghiz was encamped 
on the river K’ie-ln-lien, t.e. the Kernlon, in the 
spring of 1211, when the Idikut arrived at his 
horses and dogs to his sons. Chinghiz was 


pleased with him, and gave him his danghter, | 


Ye-li-andun, and received him as a son.' 

Rashido’d-din calls this princess Altan-bigni.” 

It seems she was only betrothed and died 
before the marriage could be consummated.” 
In another place Erdmann, apparently on the 
authority of Rashidu'd-din, makes Altalun or 
Altalukhan, as he also calls her, marry Javer 
Sajan, the son of Thaiju Gurkan, the chief of 
Olkhonud, who was the brother of Chinghiz 
Khan's mother."* Nor is the Idikut named as 
the wife of any of his daughters in the tabulat- 
ed account of Chinghiz Khin’s family given by 
Rashidu'd-din,** but there seems to be some con- 
fasion in the MSS. of Rashid about the marriage 





® Gaubil, pp. 12 and 13. ™ Op. cil., p. 182. 
* D'Obsson, vol. I, pp "106 and 107, notes; Erdmann, 





p45; 





of Altalun.” The princess who married 
the Idikut was perhaps one of his natural 


| daughters, or perhaps again merely @ princess 


of his house, The Idikut’s descendants reigned 
for a long time over the Uighurs as subordinates 
to the Mongol Khakans and to the rulers of the 
Chagatai ulus. When the Idikut of the Vighurs 
went to Chinghiz Khan's camp to pay his 
devotions im person, there also went another 
Aralan Khin of the Karluks, The Karluks 
were the Western neighbours of the Uighurs 
of Bishbalik. Their name, according to Rashid- 
n'd-din, means in Turkish “inhabitants of the 
snow," and they doubtless derived it from living 
in the mountain district of the western Tian 
shan. They filled a notable role in Asiatic 
history in the 10th and 11th century, and were 
then doubtless the most powerfal community 
in Central Asia. They are generally referred to 
by the Chinese writers as the Lion Hoei-hn, 1.¢. 
the Lion Uighurs. This points to their having 
been a section of the Uighurs, a view confirmed 


by the name they bearin the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-sha, 


where they are called Vein Kharlo, i.e. the 
Uighur Karluks."” Rashido'd-din also expressly 
calls them a branch of the Uighurs."" Their con- 

version to Muhammedanism in the beginning 
of the 10th century created a marked distine- 

tion between them and their Eastern neighbours 
the Uighurs properly so called, who remained 
Buddhists. Their chiefs occur frequently in the 
history of the 10th century as invading Mavera- 
un-nehr, their dynasty being sometimes known 
as that of the Khina of Turkestan. Gregorief 


referred to them as the Kara Ehanids from 


Kara Ehin who was the first of them to be con, 

verted to Muhammedanism. He also identified 
the Kara Khanids and their subjects with the 
Karluks of the days of Chinghiz Khiin. The 
Karluks apparently dominated over Kashgar 
and the surrounding country and also over 
Almalik and Kaialik and the country about lake 
Issikul, being feudally subject to the Chief of 
Kara Khitai. They had their capital, according 
to Rashida'd-din, « at Almalik. At the time we 





r, p. 131, 
" ; Tomudachin, ete. p. #45. 
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are writing about their Chief was called 
Arslan.” 

The Yuwan-ch'ao-pi-shi tells us that Chinghiz 
Khin ordered Khubilai™ to wage war against 
the Kharlunt. Thereupon their Chief submit- 
ted and went in person to him. Hegave hima 


daughter in marriage.” The Yuan-shi tells ns | 


merely that A-si-lan, Chief of the Ha-la-In, sub- 
mitted with all hia followers. He was made 


A prince in possession (fsivn van), and was | 
entrusted with the government of his people.“* | 


The Huang-ynan agrees with the Yuen-ch'ao- 
pi-shi that this submission took place after 
Chinghiz Khiin had sent Khnbilai Noyan 
against the Karluks."* In this Rashidn'd-din 
also agrees, adding that Khubilai belonged to 
the tribe of the Berulas. He adds that 
Chinghiz gave Arslan a princess of his house in 
marriage and also the title of Sart,™* “ that is," 
says Rashid, “the Tajik,” for, said the Mongol 
Chief, “ we cannot give him the title of Khiin.”"™ 
Sartol was the name applied by the Mongols to 
the Muhammadans, They are always so called 
in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi.™ Ssanang Setzen nses 
the form Sartaghol in a similar way, thus he 
apples it to the empire of the Khuarezm 
Shahs which he also calla “the five districts of 
the Sara Sartaghol." He also calls Chagatai 
the Khan of Sartaghol."* Ssanang Setzen has 
an account of the subjection of the Karluks 
which is quite at issme with the other notices, 
he says Arslan Ehakan of the Kharligod was a 
very haughty man and agreat boaster. He is 
said to have remarked—Thoy say of this Chief 
and Bogda called Temujin that he has van. 
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| quished people here and there, and subdued 
them, but he has not ventured to come against 








me, “A hero is born in a house, but dies in a 
field,” says the proverb. Chinghiz marched 
against Arslan in the Ga mouse year, d.¢., 12(. 


| .A battle ensaed at Sara Kegul (? corruption 


of Issikul). Mukboli Noyan of the Jeluirs, 
Siki Khitak of the Tartars, Chambar Darkhan 
of the Sultes (i. «. Suldus), Setzen Beki who 
mmanded 10,000 of the Khorlas or Kurulas 
and Jamuka of the Wajirad (¢..¢, Chamukha 
of the Jajirad) led the Mongol army. Arslan 
was killed and his people subdued.” It would 
be curious to know whence Ssanang Setzen 
derived this account. As we have seen, one of 
the chief towns of the Karluks was probably 





| Kayalik. Kayalik, as Colonel Yule and others 


have urged, wassituated not far from the modern 
Kopal, and it is curious to find that in a kurgan 
or tumulus at Kopala Tartar in 1857 found a 
gold ring and some precious stones, the ring 
bore the inscription Arslan." 

T ought to add that although the authorities 
state that Arsalan married Chinghiz Khan's 
danghter I cannot avoid thinking that it was 
rather some princess of his honse, or perhaps 
one of his natural daughters. Ho is certainly 
not named as the husband of any of the five 
daughters Chinghiz Khin had by his wife 
Burte Fujin.” The Yuan-shi in chapter CIX. 
containing a table of the princesses says Arslan 
married a Mongol princess."* It is possible that 
he has been confused with his grandson Arslan 
who did marry a daughter of Jochi, Chinghiz 
Khiin's eldest son."* 
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No. 5.—Fouk-Tare. 
Fatteh Khan, the Valiant Weaver." 
Once upon a time there lived a little weaver, 
with a big head and thin legs, by name Fatteh 


w prdmann, Volletaendige Vebersicht, etc. p. 70; Te- 
me That’ io koa N tioned ious 
That is Khok oyan mentioned ons previ 
CMO, | "3 Op. cit., pp. 10 and 131. 
"Id. note 400 by Palladina ; Donglas. p: 60; Hy 

pe. 45. ™ Op eil,, p. 182, 
Seta Dcnaen ed et 

vol. I., p 817 and 218, note. 7 , 

"" Bre der, op, cal. note 275. 

# (Op. cif., 85. 87 ond 111, * Op. cit., p. 89. 
" Trans, of the Russian g. Soe. 1887, rol. I, p. 250; 

: , Notices, ote. p. 145 note, 


Khan: but because he was so small and weak 
and ridiculous, the people called him Fattu, 
little Fattu the weaver." 

But for all his small size Fattu wna brave, 





* See Erdmann, Tenudechin, p. 445, 
*? Broetechneider, p. 148 note hs, 
we Temudschin, p. 240. 


with the common English story of “ The 
at one bow —F.A.8 # © hero kills seven flioa 

nD OOMmMOn praction « full Hinds and Musal. 
man nme has two diminutives endine tea. mye, 
Persona of no social « ' of respoctabili . 


. + but of roxy fy, are 
— addressed by the one endi 4, the poor and insigni- 
ficant by that in u, #.g. Shir Bie estrone ae 
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very brave, and would talk for hours of the 
heroic acts he would have done if Fate had 
only given him opportunity. Fate however 
was not kind, and so Fattu remained little 
Fattu the weaver, laughed at by all for his 


Now ono day as Fattu was weaving cloth a 
musquito settled on his left hand just as he 
was throwing the shuttle with hia right hand. 


By chance the shuttle sliding swiftly through — 


the warp came into his hand just where the 
musquito had settled and squashed it. At this 
Fattu became desperately excited. ‘“ That is 
what I always said,” exclaimed he, “if I only 
had the chance I'd show my mettle. Now, how 
many people could have done that, I'd like 
to know? Killing a mosquito is easy and 
throwing # shnttle is easy, bat to do both at 
ono time isa very different affair. Itis easy 
to shoot a man, oh very easy: he is a good 
mark, something to see: besides bows and 
cross-bows are made for shooting, but to shoot 
a musquito with o shuttle is quite a different 
pair of boots.” 

The more he thought about it the more 
clated he became over his own skilland bravery, 
till he came to the conclusion that he would 
no longer be called Fattu. Now that he had 
shown his spirit he would be called in full 


Fatteh Khin: Fattch Khin and nothing | 


vlae. 
When he announced this determination to 


the neighbours they laughed londly, and though — 


some did call him Fatteh Khin, it was with 


snch sniggling and giggling and sly jesting 
that he went home ina rage. But he found 


his wife worse than his friends, for she, tired of — 


her little husband's whims, sharply bid him 
hold his tongue and not make a fool of himself. 
On this, beside himself with pride and mortifi- 
cation, he seized her by the hair and beat her 
unmercifully, and then resolving to stay no 
longer where he was 80 slighted, he bid her 
make him some bread for his journey, and 
set about packing his bundle. “I will go into 
the world,” said he to himself, “The man 





Nirtyan become ShibbA and Shibba: Fuatteh Rim or 
Fattoh Khim = Fatti and Fatta. . 
hmdu = Mu : 
Wazira = Waslr ‘Ali or Wasir Khan ee 


Nihila = Nihil Chand, andsoon. Persona | 
life from very beginnings assume the 

or full mame as their pros increnaes ina way that 
often excites the of their ovig oone 





who can shoot a musquito with a shuttle ought 
not to hide his light under a bushel.” So off 
he set with his bundle, his shuttle, and a huge 
loaf of bread tied up in a kerchief. 

Now as he journeyed he came toa city where 
a dreadful elephant came daily to make a meal 
of some of the inhabitants, Many mighty 
warriors had gone out against it, but none had 
returned. Hearing this the valiant little man 
said to himself —* Now is my chance: to a man 
who has killed a musquito with one blow of a 
shuttle, an elephant is mere child's play.” 

So he went to the king, and announced that 
he was ready single-handed to slay the ele- 
phant. The king naturally thought he was 
mad, but when he persisted in his offer, he 
told him he was free to try his luck. 

So at the hour when the elephant usually 
appeared Fatteh Khin went out to meet it 
armed with his shuttle. “It is o weapon 
I understand,” said he valiantly to those who 
urged him to take a spear or a bow, “and it 
has done work in its time, I assure you.” 

It was a fine sight to see Fattu strutting out 
to kill the elephant, whilst the townspeople 
guthered in crowda on the walls : but alas 
for the valiant little weaver! No sooner 
he see the elephant charging down on him, 
than all his courage oozed away. He forgot 
he was Fatteh Khin, dropped his bundle, his 
bread and his shuttle, and bolted away os hard 
as Fattu’s little lega could carry him. 

Now it so happened that Fattu’s wife had 
made the bread sweet and had put spices into 
it, as she wanted to hide the tasteof the poison 
she had used with it: for she was a wicked 
revengeful woman, and wished to get rid of her 
tiresome whimsical little husband. 

The elephant as he charged past smelt the 
spices, and catching up the bread with his 
trank gobbled it down without stopping 8 mo- 
ment. Poor Fattu scuttled away ever so fast, 
but the elephant soon overtook him. Then 
the little weaver in sheer desperation tried to 
double, and in doing so ran full tilt against the 
ereat beast. As luck would haveit, just at that 








ean be long in o Ean] fh District without boing pc 
aoquai with changes of name. The 
a proverb about them :— 
Ja doulat letinwtm: 
Parni, Parei, Paras Rim. 
According to hia wealth he haa three names; 
Pareu, Parsi, Paras Rim.—E. C. T. 
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moment the poison took effect, and the elephant 


fell to the ground dead. 

Now when the spectators who thronged the 
city walls saw the monster fall, they could 
scarcely believe their eyes, but they were more 
astonished still when they ran up and found 
little Fattu sitting quietly on the elephant's dead 
body, and mopping his face with his handker- 
chief—“T just gave him a push,” eaid he 


modestly, “and hefelldown. Elephants are big 


brutes, but they have no strength to speak of.” 

The good folk were amazed at the light way 
in which Fattu spoke, and as they had been 
too far off to see distinctly what had happened, 
they believed what he said, and went and told 
the king that the little weaver was a fearful 
wee man, and just knocked the elephant over 
like aninepin. Then the king said to himself 
“None of my warriors and wrestlers, no, not 
even the heroes’ of old conld have done this, I 
must secure this little man for my service.” 
So he asked Fatteh Khin why he was wander- 
ing about the world. 

“ For pleasure, or for service, or for conquest,” 
answered the little man, laying such stress on 
the last word, and looking «#o fierce that the 
king in a great hurry made him Commander- 
in-Chief of his whole army, for fear he should 
take service elsewhere. 

Now some time after this a terribly savage 
tiger came ravaging the country. No one 


could kill it, and at last the city folk petitioned | 


the king to send Fatteh Khin ont agninst it, 
So Fatteh Khiin went out in armour with 
sword and shield and ever so many cavalry 
and infantry behind him, for he was Comman- 
der-in-Chief now, and had quite forgotten all 
about weaving-looms and shuttles. But before 
he went he made the king promise that as a 
reward he would give bim his daughter in 

Fattu went out as gay os a lark, for he said 
to himself—“ If I knocked over the elephant 
with one blow, the tiger won't have a chance 
against me. I really am invincible.” But 
alas for the valiant little weaver! No sooner 
did he see the tiger lashing its tail and charging 
down on him than he bolted away as hard as he 
could for the nearest tree and scrambled into 
the branches. There be sat like a monkey, 
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while the tiger glowered at him from below, 


| Now when the army saw their Commander-in- 


Chief bolt like a rabbit, they bolted away too, and 
came and told the king how the little hero had 


fled up a tree and was there still, while the 


tiger kept watch below. “There let him stay,” 
said the king, secretly relieved. 

All this time Fattu sat cowering in the tree 
while the tiger below sharpened his teeth and 
curled his whiskers and lashed his tail, and 
looked #o fierce that Fattu very nearly tumbled 
down with fright at the sight. So one day, 
two days, three days, six days, seven days 


| Past: on the seventh the tiger was fiercer and 


more hungry than ever. As for poor little 
Fattu, he was nearly starving, and xo hungry 


that hunger made him brave, and he determined 


to try and slip past while the tiger took his 
midday snooze. So he crept stealthily down till 
his foot was within a yard of the ground, when 
suddenly the tiger jumped up with a roar. 
Fattu shrieked with fear, and, making @ tre- 


- mendous effort, swung himself intoa branch, and 


cocked his legs over it to keep them ont 
of reach, for the tiger's red panting month 


and white gleaming teeth were within half 


an inch of his toes. In doing so his dagger 
tumbled ont of its sheath and fell right into 


| the tiger's mouth which was wide open, went 


down its throat and into its stomach, so that it 
died. Fattu could scarcely believe his good 
luck, but after prodding the body with a 
branch, and finding it didn't move, he thought 
it really must be dead aud ventured down. 
Then he cut off the head, wrapped it op in a 
kerchief, and went straight to the king, 

“You and your army are all a nice lot of 
cowards,” said he wrathfally. “Here have I 
been fighting that tiger for seven days and 
seven nights withont bite or sup, while you've 
been snoozing at home, However, 1 forgive 
you: one can't expect every one to be brave,” 
So Fatteh Khan married the king's daughter 
and was a greater hero than ever. 

Now, after a time a neighbouring Prince, who 
bore a grudge against the king, came with a 
hnge army, and encamped outside the city, 
swearing to pat every man, woman and child 
within it to the sword. 

Hearing this all the inhabitants cried ont, 


* Pahhwine, the word used is Persian—bir or jodhid would be the word one would expect.—R. C, T. 
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with one accord * Fatteh Khiu, Fattch Khan, could not distiniediih fricna from foe, and fell 
to the rescue!" So the king ordered Fatteh | on each other with euch fiercencss that before 
Khan to destroy the invading army, promising | morning there was not one left alive. 
him half the kingdom asa reward. Great were the rejoicings at Fatteh Khan's 

Now Fatteh Khiin with all his boasting was | victory, as the reward of which he received 
not a fool, and he sail to himself * This is | half the kingdom. | 
altogether a different affair. A man may killa After this he refused to fight any more, saying 
musquito, an elephant, and a tiger, and yet be truly “that kings did not fight for themselves, 
killed by another man. What is one against | but paid others to fight for them.” So he lived 
a thousand? Under the circumstances I'd | in peace, and when he died every one said that 
rather be Fattu the weaver than Fatteh Khin | he was the greatest hero that hrd ever lived. 
the hero.” No. 6.—Fo.Ktace. 

So in the night he bid his wife rise, pack up Prince Bahrém-i-Ghor and the Fairy 
her golden dishes, and follow him. “I've Shihparand, 
plenty of golden dishes at home,” said he, “but Once on a time there lived a king, who had 
these you have we'll want for the journey-” | one son, the Prince Bahrim-i-Ghor,' as beauti- 
Then he crept outside the city followed by his | fal as the sun. One day the Prince went out 
wife withthe bundle, and began tosteal through | shooting, and hunted to the north and the 
the enemy's camp. south and the east, but found no game. 

Just as they were in the middle a cock- Then he hunted towards the west, and suddenly 
chafer flew into Fattu’s face. “Run, run,” | out of a thicket flashed a golden deer. Gold 
cried he to his wife in a terrible fright, | were its hoofs and horns and legs, and gold its 
and set off as hard as he could, never stopping body. The Prinee, astonished at the sight, 
till he had reached his room and bolted the | bade his retainers form a large circle, and so 
door. The poor woman set off to ran too, | gradually enclose the beautiful strange creature, 
dropping her bundle of golden dishes with a saying—" Remember, I hold him accountable 
clang. This roused the enemy, who, fancying for its escape’ or capture towards whom the 
they were attacked, flew toarms, but being half beast may run.’ | 
asledp and the night being pitch-dark, they Closer and closer drew the circle, when 
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suddenly the deer fled towards where the Prince | 


stood, and he, pursuing it, canght it by one 
golden horn. Then the creature found homan 
voice, and cried “ Let me go, O Prince! and I 
will give you treasures.” 

But the Prince Bahrim-i-Ghor laughed, say- 
ing, “I have gold and jewels enough, but I 
have no golden deer.” 

“Aye,” returned the deer, “but I will give 
you more than gold and riches." 

“What is that ?” laughed the Prince, “ Many 


things ;" pleaded the deer, “for one thing I 


will give you such a ride a3 mortal man before 
never had.” 

“Done,” said the gay Prince, and vaulted on 
the golden deer's back. Then, like a bird from 
a thicket, the golden deer rose through the air, 
and for seven days and seven nights it carried 
the Prince overall the world, over the hills and 
above the rivers and fields and towers." On 
the seventh day it touched the earth again, and 
instantly vanished from sight. 


Prince Bahrim-i-Ghor rubbed his eyes. Ho 


had never seen such a strange country before, 
everything was new and unfamiliar. He 
wandered about looking for the trace of a house 
or footstep, when out of the ground popped a 
wee old man. 


“How did you come here, my son?" asked | 


he politely. 

Then Babrim-i-Ghor told him of the golden 
deer and of his ride, and how he was now quite 
lost and bewildered and knew not what road 
totake. Then the little old man said, “Do not 
fear; this, it ia true, is demon-land," but no one 
will hurt you while I am by, for I'am the 
demon* Jasdril,* whose life you saved in the 
shape of the golden deer.” 

Then the demon Jasdril took Prince Bah- 
rim-i-Ghor to his house and gave him a 
hundred keys, saying,—" These are the keys of 
my bundred palaces and gardens. Amuse your- 
self by lookingatthem. Mayhap you may find 
something worth having.” . 

* Cf. Tho Arabian Nights’ talo of thoenchasved horse, 
Several] similar tales'of deer exist in the Panjib and 
India. Thoreisono in the Biyh-o-Bahir,—k. C. T. 

2 Deon, demon-land in Bors 

da, or Rikshasthda, domon-laud in Himil—R. CT. 

7 on. abot = we rsp Pau is aire or lew, 
oe be mnalicions spirits 
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So, to amuse himself, Prince Bahrim-i-Ghor 
opened one garden and palace every day, aad in 
one he found gold and in anothor silver, in a 


| third jewels, in a fourth rich stuffs, and so on 
| through everything the heart could desire till 


he came to the handredth palace. 

When he opened the door of the garden 
which was surrounded by a high wall, he saw a 
miserable hovel fall of poisonous things, herbs 
and stones and snakes and insects. So he shut 


| the hovel door sharp, and turned to look at the 


gurden. It was seven miles square, seven miles 
this way and that way and every way, and full 
of fruit trees, flowers, fountains, sammer houses 
and streams. 

Hoe wandered seven miles this way and seven 
that, till he was so tired, that he lay down in 
a marble summer-house to rest on a golden bed 
spread with shawls, which he found there. 
Now while he slept the Princess Shihpasand,* 
the fairy, came to take the air, fairy-like in 
the shape of a pigeon, and came-flying over the 


garden and canght sight of the sleeping Prince. 


He looked so handsome and beautiful and 
splendid that she sank to the earth at once, 


| Tesuming her natural shape, as fairies always 


do when they touch the earth, and gave the 
Prince a kiss. 

He woke op ina hurry, when the Princess 
Shihpasand kneeling gracefully before him 
said, “ Dear Prince! I have been looking for 
you everywhere.” 

The Prince no sooner set eyes on Princess 
Shihpasand than he fell desperately in love with 
her, so that they agreed to get married without 
delay, But the Prince was doubtful as to what 
the demon Jasdriil might say, and he felt bound 
toask hisconsent, This to the Prince's surprise 
and delight he gave readily, rubbing his hands 
with glee, and saying,—* I thought you would 
find her somehow. Now you will be happy. 
Remain here, and never think of going back to 
your own country any more.” 

So the Prince Bahram-i-Ghor and the fairy, 


Jesmdrau, metal demon. All these pear ‘to me to’ 
fanciful. I offer the following inne tou ; Riwal unt 
I-Kioor Rai, chief, in proper names, ¢, 9. Horja Rai 
and Harjas RéAwal. Rail may here be for Rai; wo 
the name Joad or Jasul Rho or Rai. Now Jnarnt ad is 
4 very popular hero in legends and tales (ride Hindu 
Folksougs from the Panjib, J. 4. 8. B. for J . and 
Re lather natoe bra corraptiee oC Senko eatee Hal 
O2 lined mee Eee SAA aa yctnsy 
SeMpartnd means king's delight, and is prohab 
merely a fancy hme te T, = eeteniy 


Ocronrr, 1882.) 





Princess Shihpasand, were married and hved 
ever so happily for ever so long a time, 

At last, however, Prince Bahram-i-Ghor 
began to think longingly of his home, his father 
the king, his mother the queen, his favourite 
horse and his hound. Then he begar. to speak 
of them every evening to the Princess, and 


sighed and sighed and sighed, till he grew — 


quite pale, 

Now the demon Jusdriil used to sit every 
night in a little room below that of the Prince 
and Princess, and listen to what they said: 
when he heard the Prince talking of his own 
country he sighed too, for he was a kind- 
hearted demon and loved the Prince. 

‘At last he asked the Prince one day why he 
was 40 pale and sighed so often. Then the 
Prince anawered,—" Oh good demon! Let me 
go back to see my father and mother, my horse 
and my hound, for J am weary. Let me and 
the Princess go, or I will surely take poison 
and die.” 

The demon refused at first, but when the 
Prince persisted, he said,—" Be it so, but you 
will repent and come back to me. Take this 
hair. When you are in trouble burn it, and I 
will come to your assistance.” 

Then very regretfully the demon said good- 
bye, and instantly Prince Bahrim-i-Ghor and. 
the Princess Shihpasand found themselves out- 
side his native town. But everything was 
changed; his father and mother were both 
dead anda usurper had seized the throne, and put 


& price on Bahrim-i-Ghor's head should be ever _ 


return. Luckily no one recognized him, as he, 
too, had changed much, except an old hantaman. 
But even he would have nothing to do with 
the Prince, saying, “It is more than my life's 
worth.” 

At last when the Prince begged and prayed, 
the huntsman consented to let the Prince and 
Princess live in his house. 

“My mother is blind, and will never see 
you,” said he, ‘and you can help me to hunt 


as I used to help you before.” 
So the Prince Bahrim-i-Ghor and the Princess 
This argue’ a double-atoried house in the hills, or 
ing of a room anda loft under a: 
has to the neig 


hut in the plains would be a fat 
single room, —E. Cc. T. 

* Kolwdl, the eblef pt 
always eat eraou of high standing and 
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Shihpasand went to live in the hunteman’s 
house in a garret just under the wooden roof,’ 
and no one knew they were there. 


Now one day, when the Prince had gone out 


to hunt as servant to the huntsman, the 
Princess Shihpasand washed her beautiful 
golden hair, which hung round her like a shower 
of gold-thread, and when she had washed it she 
combed it, setting the window a-jar to let the 
breeze come in and dry her hair. 


Now just then the Kotwal" of the town 


happened to pass by, and casting his eyes up- 
wards saw the beautiful Princess Shihpasand 
with her shower of golden hair. He was 50 
avercome at the sight that he fell uff his horse 
into the gutter. His servants picked him up, 
and took him back to the Kofwdli, where he 
raved of the beautiful fairy in the huntsman’s 
cottage. ‘This set all the courtiers and officials 
wondering if he were not bewitched. At last 
it came to the King’s ears, and he immediately 
| sent down some soldiers to enquire. 


“No one lives here,” said the hunteman's old 


mother crossly, ‘no beautiful lady, nor ugly 


lady, nor any one at all bat myself and my son. 
However, go to the garret, and see if you like.” 

Princess Shihpasand hearing this bolted 
the door, and seizing a knife cut a hole in the 
wooden roof, and flew out in the shape of a 
pigeon. So when the soldiers burst open the 
door they found no one there. Only as the 
Princess flew past the blind old crone she called 
out loudly, “I go to my father’s house in the 
Emerald Mountain.” 

When the Prince returned, and found his 
beautiful Princess had fied, he was half dis- 


tracted, but hearing the old woman's story of 


the mysterious volce, which said, “I go to 


my father's house in the Emerald Mountain," he 
became more tranquil, But, considering after 
a time that he had no notion where the Emerald 
| ‘Mountain was, he fell into a sad state. He cast 


himself on the ground, and sobbed and sighed. 
He refused to eat his dinner or to speak any 
word, but “O my dearest Princess! O my — 
dearest Princess.” 


SE — EE ————— ea ea 
» | former stories. Kofw4lf, tho Kotwil's Office, the city 
consist- police station, o place held im great awe by all natives. 


—R. . T. 


+ Fuh-i-Zamurrad: bat 7 do not know that an alee 
cular region ia meant. There is o elataated reen 
Mount in the Winter Palace at Pekin, the legendary 
fame of which may have renched Kashmir. See Yule's 


ogg 





At last he remembered the demon Jnsd rill’, 
hair, and instantly taking it ont he threw it into 
the tire, and lo! there was his old friend, who 
asked him what he wanted, 

“Show me the way to the Emerald Moun- 


tain,” said the Princo, “that ] may find my | 


Then the demon shook his head, aaying,— 
* You'll never reach the Emerald Mountain 
alive, my son, so be guided by me, and forget 
all that has passed.” 

The Prinee answered, “I have but one life, 
and that is gone if I lose my dearest Princess. 
As I must dic, let me die seeking her.” 

So the demon Jnsdril very unwillingly 
carried the Prince back with him to demon. 
land, and giving hima magic wand, bade him 
travel over the country till he came to the 
demon Ninak Chand’s'® house. 

“You will meet with many dangers on the 


way," said the kind-hearted demon, “but, aa | 


no one can harm you so long as yon bear the 
wand, do not part with it day or night. More 
I cannot do for you, but Ninak Chand, who is 
my elder brother, will tell you further,” 

So Prince Bahrim-i-Ghor set out to travel 
through demon Jand, and met many dreadful 
things, but came to no harm because of the 
magic wand. 

When he arrived at the demon Ninak Chand's 


house the latter had just awaked from his sleep, | 


whieh according tothe habit of demons had 
lasted twelve wholé years," and he was conse. 
quently desperately hungry. When he saw the 
young Prince his mouth watered, and he aid to 
himeeclf, “ Here is a dainty morsel." 

But on secing the wand which the Prince 
carried he restrained his appetite, and asked 





Like Jusdral this anme Nanak Chand seems » hope. 
lens purele. Ninak is the name of the fonnder of the Sik 

: | how eral modern forma Ninka, Nankl, &e. 
‘jwrivation in the Stkhte are to be found. 


Tt is « name 
derived, much after the manner af 7 
Hindi : 


Chand, a coum rae, 

wae Mink Chand the demon? Mon 
Dirt., gives 

pe reach to 

never f Bietimir, As regards the namo 
or Chanira found here I may romark that severa 
Donavas or Titans, who with ity ran 


nak. 
name of a king of 
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| politely what was wanted. ‘Then the Prince 


told him the whole story, at which demon 
Ninak Chand shook his head, saying,—*"* You 
will never return from the Emerald Mountain 
guided by me and forget 
all that has passed.” 

But the Prince said, “T have but one life, 
and that is gone if I lose my dearest Princess. 
As I must die, let me die seeking her,” 

So demon Ninak Chand bid the Prince 
travel through demon-land till he came tc the 
demon Safed's'* honse, saying—" Take this 
surma (antimony), and when in need, put it on 
your eyes. Then whatever you look at will be 
near or faras you desire it. More 1 cannot 
do for you, but*the demon Safed, who is my 
elder brother, will tel] you further.” 

The Prince accordingly journeyed on through 


| many dangers and difficulties till he came to 


the house of the demon Safed, to whom he 
told his story, showing the scrma and. the 
magic wand. At this the demon Safed shook his 
head, saying,—* You will never return from the 
Emerald Mountain alive, my son, so be guided 
by me and forget what has passed.” 

Still the Prince answered as before, “T have 
bot one life, and that is gone withont my 
dearest Princess. As I must dic. let me die 
seeking her.”’ 

Then the demon nodded his head, aayingg— 
“Yon are a brave youth, so take this yech'a™? 
cap. Whenever yon put it on, you will be 
invisible. Then journey to the North, and by 
and bye you will see the Emerald Monntain. 
Then just put the eurma on your eyes, for it is 


} an enchanted hill, and the further you climb ap 


it the higher it grows."* “This surma makes 


what is near far and what is far near. Then 


ie CE wien © deme, fore ana 
ir Haled ° white’ comes oddly after snch a thoro 





put on your invisible cap, enter the Emerald. 


City, and find the Princess, if you can!" 

Prince Bahrim-i-Ghor set out joyfully to 
the North, and when he saw the Emerald 
Mountain he rubbed the surma on his eyes, and 
lo! what he desired wns near, and what he 
desired not was far. Then putting on the 
invisible cap, and entering the Emerald City, 
where houses, trees, dishes, furniture, pots and 
pans were all of emerald, he began to search for 
his dear Princess, but without success. 

The fact is the Princess was locked up 
snide seven prisons, for her futher, who 
doated onher, was determined she should never 
fly away again. When she had disappeared 
he had wept bitterly, but when she returned 
he was dreadfully angry with her for giving 
him such a fright, and when she told him, 
how she was married he locked her up at ance, 
saying, “If your husband comes to you, well 
and good, but you shall never go to him.” 

So inside seven prisons the poor Princess 
passed her days weeping and sighing. Now 
every day a@ woman servant brought the 
Princess her dinner in this manner. First she 
unlocked the outer door, and entered the outer 
prison, locking the door behind her. Then 
she unlocked the second door, and entered the 


and so on, till she came to the seventh prison, | 


where the Princess Shihpasand sat. Here she 
left the dinner, returning as she had come. 
Now the Prince, who was roaming about the 


city in his invisible cap, poking into all sorts 


of holes and corners, noticed this woman 
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servant every evening at the same hour with o 
tray of sweets on her head going in a certain 
direction. Being curious he followed her, and 
when she opened the outer door he slipped in 
behind her, She, of course, could not see him, 
so she went on through all the seven prisons, 
the Prince following close behind. When they 
reached the seventh prison and the Prince saw 
his dear Princess, ho could hardly restrain 
himself from calling to her. 

However, remembering he was invisible, he 
waited till the Princess began to eat, and while 
she ate he ate from the other side of the dish. 
The Princess at first could not believe her eyes 
when she saw the pildu disappearing in handfuls, 
and thought she must be dreaming, but when 
out— Who eats in the same dish with me r 
Then Prince Bahram-i-Ghor just lifted the 
cap a wee bit from his forehead, so that he 
was not quite visible, but showed like a figure 
by dawn-light. The Princess immediately 
called him by name, but wept thinking he was 
a ghost, Then the Prince removed the yech 
cap entirely, ard the Princess wept with joy. 
how the Princess's husband had found his way 
through dangers and difficulties to his dear 
Princess, the old man was ever 30 much delight- 
ed, for he said, “ Now that her husband has 
come te her, my daughter will never want to go 
to him.” 

So he made the Prince his heir, and they all 
lived happily ever after in the Emerald 
Kingdom."* 


—_———E——e——————————— 
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The Story of Londa, wife of Sdliedhana. 
According to Panjiib legends the great Sali- 
vihana, called locally Sahilwin or Silbdhan, 
the king of the Sikas or Skythians and from 
whose accession is dated the Saka era, a.p. 78, 
was Raja of Sidlkot in the Northern Panjab. 
He had three wives and two sons, which last are 


the great heroes of Panjab stories. Their names 


8 Told ‘a Musalmin cooly, in Kashmir. The 
SO ee aa well ae spade 
heroce. 
a of the 


saloina favorite and well-known one. iris taecesitle ’ 
say whother it in of Hindd or Musslmin origie 


like « Hindi tale fastened on to Musalmin hero 

Ls) i ve ite ori im local versions of 
tale c Man of the Mountainand the Assassins. 
Widely varying logends regarding these were current in 


were RAja Rasiild, the hero and conqueror of the 
Rikshasas, and Piran Bhagat, the saint. This 
Ptran Bhagat suffered, much after the manner 
of Joseph from Potipbar’s wife, from the 
importanities of Loni, his stepmother, who 
wan the cause of all his woes, as related in 
many a legend. I cannot here go into the 
probabilities of the stories of Sélivahana, 


the middle ages both in Asia and Europe: wide, The 
Romana of Rauduin de Sebourg, in dagen Bact | the 
Mountain ia called the Red Moan antain, wh dwelt the 
lovely Ivorine. This tale and the stories aboant the 
Man of the Mountain have o likeness 
which ia worth observing. See Yule's Marco Foto, vol.1, 
pp. caliv—li. and 132-40,—E. C 
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Rasili and Piiran, but hope to do s0 when 
editing the series of legends called “The 
Adventures of Raji Rasili.“" The unwritten 
tale I give here was picked up accidentally, 
and relates the birth of Lonii and how 
she came to be Sflivihana’s wife. Her later 
doings are duly recorded in a lithographed 
poem in Panjabt in the Persian character 
ealled “ The Story of Piran Bhagat.” 
The Story of Londa.* 


Some madan* escaped one day from a Rishi, — 


and he knew that if it fell on the ground 4 man 
would be born from it, so he put it into a 


flower and threw the flower into a river in | 
which a Chameli* RAjpit princess was bathing. 


She took up the flower and smelt tt, and so 
became pregnant. Ten months* afterwards a 
girl was born and the princess through fear 
hid her in a box and threw the box into the 
river. AA Chammiir happened to be washing a 
skin by the river side, and saw the box floating 
by. In it he found a beautifal little girl,* and 
took her home, but being a Chammiir, he 


brought her up by hand on cow's milk, and | 


when she was old ehough he gave her a honse 
to herself. 

One day RAji Silbihan got very thirsty ont 
hunting, and happened on the Chammir's 


house, who directed him to the girl's house for — 


water as he could not give it himself owing to 
his low-caste. The girl sent out the water in 
a fofd covered over with a kerchief exquisitely 
worked by her own hand. The Raji wanted 
to know who had made so beautiful a kerchief, 
and the people said that the beautiful Hindu 
girl Loni bad made it. After this the Raja 
wei to see her and demanded her in 





1 One of Shene tales. fs. giren.ae.® pe to “ Folklore 


rom Kashmir, ' all 

i This name modern fem. torminn- 
eat a | 

tion, f. Taleks, cialibie, Tota Hie am aed ete, | 
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marriage. But the Chammir refused to give 
her up unless the Raji married her from his 
house ? This the Raji agreed to, and took the 
girl away as Queen to his own palace.’ 

As regards the story of the miraculous birth 
from the madan the sweeper caste of the 
Panjab (Chihri, Bhangi, Mehtor, Lalbegt, 
ete.) tell the following extraordinary tale about 
the birth of Lal Beg, their very obscure deity 
or object of worship.” 

The Birth of Lal Beg. 
One day Siva (Mahideo) got very drunk, 


| and some wadan escaped from him. Another 


god" assumed the form of a man, and took it 
in his hand and put some into Anjani’s cars, 
and so Hanumin was born.” He then rnbbed 


| his hand on a red stone (/d! baffd) and Lal Beg 


sprang forth. Then he rubbed it on a sarkandd 


reed (saccharum procerum), whence came Sar- 


kandnith ;** then on some cowdung (#obar), 
whence came Gobarnith,* and lastly he 
washed his hands in a river where ao fish swal- 
lowed some of the madan and brought forth 
Machhandarnith.™ 

In a country like the Panj4b, intersected by 
enormons rivers, the disposal of inconvenient 


children by exposure on the river banks, or by 


floating them down stream, cannot be very 
uncommon, and T have no doubt that many 
legends of river watfs exist. This Loni is 
made ont to be a riverside foundling, and in 
the Panjibi rescension of the very old Sindh 
story of Sassi and Panniii by Hashim Shih, 
in a well known poem, the heroine Sassi is 
made to be just such another waif." Hashim 
Shoh's tole varies considerably from that told 
by the Sindh poets. 


_ 


® Tho Piran Bhagat » a that Loaka wos a Chumyér 
} by onete. logend, ! ia the Hindus, was 
pepbebiy invented to give bir a better deseant. 
fsensured her being treated pa a Han, because had 
the Heed fnicaes har Of nee maadeted her in his own own 
ahe woald have been a mere inferior wife or concubine, 

* It ia almoetim ble, owing to the suspicions of the 
beliotes are quired inte, anid to the 
absence of written records, to fin 
I begin to tuink for ervéral roueons that tho 
be Ll Bhek (bhitvhu) of the Red Monk. 

, bot seemingly should be Viru, 
ce Banusitns was the son of Anjand by ge 
nk Sikandar, but perhaps oa 
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Adamjim was king of the city of Bhambor,” 
and was great and good and generous. To 
him was born in the city of Bhambor a daughter 
Sassi, and he called the astrologers to foretell 
her fate. And these said “ ghe will die in 4 
lone and sandy desert and bring disgrace and 
shame to her father’s house.” Now although 
her father and her mother loved her much, 


nevertheless, when they heard she would bring | 


shame on them, they made a plan to put her 
-nio a wooden chest, and throw her into the 
river, thinking thereby to rid themselves of 
the evil name in store for them. So having 
gotten a wooden chest, they put Sassi into it, 
and threw it into the river. 

Now one Atti, a washerman, Wms washing 
clothes by the river bank not far from the place 
whore Sasst was thrown into the river. Seeing 
the chest floating down the river he jumped 


in, and brought out the chest with Sass! mn it, | 


and taking Sasst home to his own house he 
cherished ber until she became of full age. 


+. Beast, and said “Choose whom you will,” but 


she would have none of them, saying “Tam & 
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king's daughter.” When they heard this the 
washermen went to Adamjim the king, and 
told him that Atti the washerman had o 
danghter worthy of marrying him. The king 
thereupon sent for Sassi, but when he saw 
what was written on the paper, which had been 


én the wooden chest, he was greatly ashamed, 


and sent Sassi back to her foster-father the 
washerman.”* 

The tale of Sassi and Punntli has ocemupied 
a good deal of attention, and bas heen trans- 
lated into verse as “ Suswee and Puanloo” by 
Sir F. Goldsmid from the Sindh version. The 
nnme varies as Sasst and Punntld, Saswi and 
Punbi and as Sassi and Panniifi, Punnin was 
a Beloch prince, son of An (Hot "Ali aecord- 
ing to Hashim Shih) king of Kech or Kecham 
in Makran, which place has been variously 
‘dentified as Kachh, Ktraj, Kich, and Kej." 
‘As the tale is of considerable importance and 
interest I give the following references regard- 
ing it, Burton, Unhappy Valley, vol. 1, pp- 
§1-88: Sindh, pp. 57, 92, 106; Postans, J. cA. 
gs. B. vol. VII, (1838) pp. 94 ff.; and vol. XTV, 
(1845) pp- 75 ff; Elliot, Hist. of India, vol. 1, 
pp. 332-336, 329, 963, 390-391, 368; Hart- 
Davies, Sind Ballads, pp. 8, 25, 45. 
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Liddell and Scott in their Greek Lezicon, (Sth 
Fd., 1864,) #. v- xepelaw, 1 quoting lian, De 
Animalium Naturé, xvi, 3, say that it i8 an 
anknown bird. 

McCrindle, Ancient India of Megasthenes anul 
Arran, following Schwanb 
Ant. vol. VI, p. 349) translates the passage 
from lian referred to by Liddell and Scott, as 
being copied from Megasthenes, thus: “ There 
is found in India also annther remerkable bird. 
This is of the size of o starling and is parti- 
coloured and is trained to utter the sounds of 


the parrot and of greater natural cleverness- 


Se far is it from submitting with pleasure to be | 


fod by man, that it rather has such pining for 

freedom and such a longing to warble at will in 
aa von), and following 

ges organ “ heard 

ef noo- 
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It is even more talkative than | 


the society of its mate that it prefers starvation 
to slavery with sumptuous fare. It is called 


| by the Makedonians, who settled among the 


Indians in the city of Boukephala and its 


neighborhood and in the city called Kuropolis, 


and othera which Alexander the son of Philip 
pailt, the kerkivn, This name had, I believe, 
its origin in the fact that the hird wags its tail 
in the same way as water ousels (di xiyrvo). 
Taking Boukephala to have been built on the 


| banks of the Hydaspes or Jhilam, ite neigh- 


honrhood would be the present Riwal Pindi 
and Jhilam Districts of the Panjab. This 
talking bird then, which Anglo-Indians recog- 
nise at once as the maind, wns called kerkion, 
or something that corresponded to it, about 
Rawal Pinut and Jhilam in Greco-Indinn times. 





The rains are nituated aboot 20 miles from the modern 
The Fe-"Gind. Elliot, vol. 1, p- 968 Hart-Davies, Sind 


»p. 3 | 
Sec Roma a Urdu Journal, rol. TV, No. 35, p. 52 
! 60-1: Hat-Davies, p. S: 


at 
Eliot, vol. 1, 883, 3 aviens | 
| Banoss, Index Geographicus Indicus, pp- 14, 178, 18. 
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Now the ordinary modern Panjabi word fot 
the common Maina (acridetheres fristis), or the 
Maina of the plains as distinguished from the 
Maind proper, or talking Maind of the hills 
(gracula religiosa or musica), is shdrak, sdrak, 

Fallon, New Hindustant Dictionary, follow- 
ing the munshls, (¢. 0. shérak), says it is 
Persian, and that the Hind! word is sdrak and 
wrongly that the Sanskrit word is shdrikd. 
8. v. maind he gives maind sérik as the name 
of the ordinary or plains Mainé. Johnson, 
Persian and Arabic Dictionary, ». v. shérak, 
says it means “‘a species of talking bird (? 
maind), a grackle,‘anightingale.”” But I alto- 


gether doubt if the Panjabi and Hindi sérak, | 


shdrak or edrik is of Persian origin, as we have 
in Sanskrit, adri, sdri, darikd, taldkd, sdrikd 
and sdlvikd, for the gracula religiosa or Maind. 
The words with #1 take to mean mainly streaked 
or spotted with yellow, as the hill Maina is. 

Sdri, ari and édriké are aleo used for another 
bird, a thrush, the fwrdus saliea,” 

Sdrnkd would mean ‘dark’ coloured, and is 
used not only for the black Main of the hills, but 


also for yet another bird well known 1 in the 


Himilayas as a sweet singer at the present day, 
the shém, shdmd, eydm or sydmd, (turdus macro- 
urus)or Indian nightingale. Its Sanskritnames, 
all obviously meaning black or dark, were sidrikd 
éydmd and kéliké,—an important word in this 
connection. The shdm is not, however, the 
maind, nor is it now mixed up with it, and itis 
never tanght to talk, 

There is still another well known bird mixed 
up with the above, wiz. the foil, Loyal, kuya- 
liyd or koklé, in Sanskrit kokila, the Indian 
euckoo (cuculus Indicus), for it has the name 
of sym, syémd, or shdmd in modern times and 
in the Sanskrit days it was called éydma (mas. ) 
and Arishna, black. It is to be observed here 
that kisni or kishni,® (Kishn, Krishna) is 
common name now for the black or'hill Maini. 

This confusion is not so unaccountable as it 


graculus, which in Latin is a jas jackdaw. 
tific name for the maind we Bgl pracula 








For 














nigropleus. 


[Octonmr, 1882. 


would appear, for the soil, the maind and the 
shém, all being black and all song birds, would 
be called indifferently from their colour sdrifd, 
syGmd, kélikd and krishad, while the remark- 
able yellow patches on the genuine hill or 
talking MainA would give it the name of dérika. 

Fallon, New Hind. Dict,, gives the following 
as the names of the different kinds of mainA:— 

1. Maini, kisni, kishni; black maini,—gra- 


2. Maini pavi ; grey-headed maina, temenu- 
chus malabaricus. 


fristis, 


4. Aga maini; superior talking maind (? 
furdus salica), 

5. Ablag maind, ablaki, suroii; pied-star- 
ling, sturnopastor contra, 

6. Bamani mainé, Brihmani maini, puhaii, 
pabiyé, pawl; blackheaded maini, temenuchus 


7. Pabdrii masini; Naipdél hill maind, eulabes 
intermedia, 
vulgaris. 

9. Gulibi maini; rose-coloured starling, 


Pastor roseus, 


I would add gufdri, ghujdr, ghutart* Panjibi 
names for the common Maind, acridetheres tristia, 


and gursal® as the equivalent in Hindi.* 


The éhérak, or Main under consi ior 
ig not now the talking Mainf, but I think it is 
clearly the representative of the éériké or 
talking Maini of the ancients, and I do not 
think it is doing violence to philological prin- 
ciples to connect the Sanskrit iirikd, sirikd, 
and Lalikd with the Greek cepefae, Kepriay, too, 
if feminine, and I would observe that all the 

: dern, for Maini, with 
maind itself, are feminine also, 

Elian says he believes that the name Kepeiow 
came from the habit the bird had of wagging 
its tail. Now oddly enough karaknd is used 
in Kullj, and sometimes in Kingri, for to 

| walle, #. v., calls itammall bird with m yollow bill, 
rk meter alee 
rine, Bay. sa mel 
red thrush or white-winged ground: 


; 


a 
cF 





i 


Ocronee, 1892.) 
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quake, shake, move (= the Hindt Ailnd), but | 
not, as far aa I know, for the causative (hildnd), | 


é, g. such an expression as puchh (or ptinchh) 
haraknd, to wag the tail, would not be used. 
All the words in modern Hind! and Panjabi 


of this form are connected with a sense of “to | 


make a noise.” Thos: — 

Hindi. (1) a crackling, rattle, crunch, karar 
karar, kurak, karmar ; to crackle, grate, cranch, 
creak, Airkirdénd, karmardnd, karkaradnd; to 
gnash the teeth, karkardnd, (2) a cackle, cluck, 
kurak; tocackle, clack, dur, kurdnd. (3) to clat- 
ter, kurakwd. (4) a crash, thunder-clap, kardkd, 


karak; successive crashes, kardkar; to crash, | 


karkd. (5) shriek, shout, cry, kilkdri; the great 
grey-babbler, malocireus Malcolm,—hilkila." 


Panjabi, (1) and (2) @ crunch, crackle, | 
creak; cluck, cackle; kalkal, karkar, kurak; to | 


crunch, crackle, creak; cluck, cackle, kurdknd, 
kurkund, kupurdund. (3) a chatterer, karkaund. 
(4) a crash, thunder-clap, karak, karaké ; succes- 
sive crashes, Aardkar; to crash, thunder, karaknd. 
(5) to shriek, Aurléund; a shriek, Aurldf. 

All the above words should be referred 
apparently to the old roots kri, to make a 
sound, kal, to sound, iiwr, to make @ noise in 
general, 

Now though there is nothing to support 
ZElian’s derivation of eepxiwy from wagging or 
moving the tail, yet those who have watched 
the noisy and quarrelsome habits of the Main 
in general might easily imagine such a word as 
xipeior representing some name meaning noisy, 
quarrelsome, chattering. But as no such word 
seems ever to have existed I think we have 
no choice bat to fall back on édrikd as the 
origin of Kepeiar, 





Mr, Carlleyle, in General Cunningham's 4rchao- 
logical Survey of India Reports, vol. X11, p. 178, 
remarks that the birth-place of Kanakamuni 
(p. 84) “ less than one ydjana north” of Na-pi-ka 


born, while Rémusat (as rendered by Laidlay) | 


says it waa “less than one ydjana to the south,” 
Both General Cunningham (Ane. Geog. p. 419) 
and Mr, Carlleyle have here committed them- 
selves to Laidlay’s error, and use it im egtablish- 
ing the position of Kapilavastn ;—for, if the 
reader consult Rémusat’s own version (p. 192), he 


will find that he distinctly says ‘one yojana to— 


the north’—in perfect accordance with my 
‘ ‘Tobserve a similar error both in Mr. Carlleyle’s 
Report (p. 187) and in General Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography (p. 420) with respect to the 
bearing of the Arrow well (Sarakiipa): Fab- 


hian, as I have translated him (Trav. Buddh. Pilg. , 


p. 86), says the arrow went in a soulh-cant 
Fo-koue-Hi, p. 198); but Mr. Laidlay, by error, has 
ot ‘south-west’ in his version of Remusat. 
and on it important conclusions have been based. 
At p. 195, Mr, Carlleyle says the Lumbini 
garden was situated near the bank of the River 








' Perhaps onomatopoctic. Conf. Sansk, hilakile, a ery of joy. 


of Oil, but, in fact, this was a small stream 
flowing fhrough the garden. And, at p. 210, he 
speaks of this garden being called parddi-moksha 
—a mistake of Klaproth’s, but accepted by 
Cunningham (Anc. Geog. p. 417); the Chinese 
writer saya that it was called the garden ‘of 
deliverance’ (pratimoksha) because Mayi was 
5. Beat. 


——— 
i 


SURPARAKA (ante, p. 250). 

The following references to Sirp4éraka are 
found in Jaina books -— : 
Ganadharaedrdhasataka, composed by Ji inadatta- 
afiri (++ Sarh 1211), v. 36 -— 

Kutituna-vieae Sopd- 

rayarimi sagurhvacsao jena | 

vihio sathgho guna-mahaggho || 
(Commentary: Kuskunavishaye Sopé- 

rake suguru [iLe. Vajra)-upadesato 
yona [i.e. Vajrasenens | | kathayitvd 
“gabhiksham” avighnath vihita 

sarhgho gunair mahiirghyab || ) 
Praobhdvakacharitra I, v. 185 -— 
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Moanisundara's Gurvdvalt (composed. 8. 1466), (p. 481), be may be the aume aa the Gang-po men- 


r. 23 -— Honed in the 11th volume of the Duloa, where 
Svar vedadantishumite 584 sa varahe there is a history of Sman-chhen the son of Gang- 


po of the town of Parnakachha in a hilly country 


Jato jindt preshya (ec. Vajrah) nijach vineyar | 
os de media ie (p. 90), and perhaps the same as the Bril 


Sopdrake érimati Vajrasenath 


tadé chaturbandhuvibodhahetoh || Pirna mentioned in the dmdwataru (8. Hardy, 
Kharatara-Pattdeali, No. 17 — Man. of Budh. p. 347). | 
(Vajrasena) ckadA dvidadéadur- |  4Itis possible of course that there may be even 
Sopdrake gatvi Jinadattasreshthi- | sages, but the Ist and ard certainly refer to 
rihe tadb. yi lévartniimny Pornamaitriyaniputra. | 
cataatieas chutee ne i See also Burnouf, Introd, a ['Hist, du Buddh. 


Ind. (2nd ed.) p. 426, also118, 211-245, 399 (where 
a Pirna author of the Dhdtukdya is mentioned }, 
and 503; Lotus, pp 121, 123, and 489; Weber's 
Hist. Ind. Liter. pp. 71, 88, 91, 98, 99, 102, and 
235; Max Miillor, Hist, Sane. Lit, pp. 201, 970, 

J. B. 


sukilo bhdvity uktva visha- 

nikshepari nivarya Nagendra 1 

Chandra 2 Nirvriti 3 Vidyidhara 4 
niimakén chaturah sakutumbin 
ibhyaputrin pravrijitavin . . , 

ording to these it is situated in Kum 





COBILY MASH (p. 1S). 

In the Indian Antiquary (vol. p. 321) 
appeared = note by Mr. Domld Ferguson on the 
| origin of “ Cobily-Mash,” the terms by which the 
dried bonito exported from the Mildives is 
referring the word to the Simbalese, dela mas 
‘black fish,” but would, on the authority of Maha 
Mudaliyir L. de Zoysa, derive it from the Simha- 
lese, keboli mos, “ piece fish” (Sin. kebella « piece’). 

Nonnwnguam dormitat Homerus—My learned 
friend the Mahi Muduliyfr is almost certainly at 
fault im his ingenions derivation. “ Cobolly,” or 
“Combolly masse” as old Pyrard writes it, and 
| asit is generally called to this day, ia, I take it, 
merely a corrupted form of kalu bil; mas, the 
exact Maldivian term for the‘ black fish ’ or bonito, 





Jonan. Enarr. 





PURNA OF EC RFARAKA (ante p. 230). 
Among the references to 8 i para and P ar. 
namaitr&iyantputra, I overlooked thoge 
in the Kanjur or Tibetan collection, as analysed 
inthe Awiatic Researches, yol. XX. Piarna is 
in Tibetan Gang-po, and Sirpfraka is Tip 
lent virtue.” 
1. In the 2nd volume of the Duleu ia a history 
of this Gang-po or Pairna (p. 61). 
2. In the 4th volame of the Aon-teegs is a tract 
called Piirna poriprichechha, * the question of 
Parna,’—a siifra pronounced by Sikya at the 


t of Parna (p. 409). | the balayd of the Sitnhalese—talu means ‘black ” 

3. In the 3rd volume of the Mdo, Gang-po is | ™ Mildive and Sitihalese se alike, and bilé may 

represented as superintending the erection of a oh wie Pace "Garin oF 

neh ao Buaai the ‘Excellent-virtue’ | M- dike, 8. dahaya, ‘ten’: ‘uni, 8. kuna, 
fine house for Buddha at the Excellent-virtue ‘dirt’ H.O.P. Bet. 008 


cits ; Buddha visits it, leaves his footprint there, | 


and preaches to the Nigarajas of the sea (pp. 426, ree 
legend already given. JAPAN, 


4. In the 7th volume he appears as one of the 
interlocutors in the Saddharma Pundarika 
(p. 438). 


Br Pres. W. A. P Marti. 


uddha, while at Srévasti, in a conversation with aspects of the same religion in Tibet and 

6. Tuo 90 volume i ted Par. | therefore bo hisos sonia: 
eaten volume of the Mdo contains a Pur. therefore be expected that Buddhism would uy 

wa mukha-avaddna dataka or “ hundred stories of go considerable modifications whenever it wae 

Parna ;" but as this Porna is called a Brahman brought into contact with Christianity. This ia 


; 
: 





Ocroner, 155 





notably the case in Japan; and the modifications 
referred to have perhapa shown themselves earlier 
in that country on account of the lively sus- 
ceptible character of the people. In illustration of 


thia, the speaker gave an account of a visit which — 
he had made in company with Mr, Nishima, o | 


native Christian pastor, toa Buddbist College in 
Kioto, the ancient capital. 

The buildings suggest reform by their external 
appearance, being in the best atyle of European 
architecture, and in strong contrast with the 
famous Hungkon temple, to which they are 
attached. They were erected, it is said, at a cost 
of 360,000 yen, or $300,000. The organization 
is not yet complete, but provision is made for the 
various departments of instcuction usually found 
in western universities. In the department of 
Natural Philosophy, he was shown a large collec- 
tion of apparatus mostly imported for the purpose 
of teaching experimental physics; and in the 
department of theology he saw a class of forty 
candidates for the priesthood taking notes of a 
lecture that was being delivered by a venerable 

The name of thesect to which this establishment 
belongs is Shinsiu, or the ‘new doctrine;"and a 
tract which the speaker received from one of the 
professors indicates how justly it may claim that 
designation ; explaining that the adherents of the 
Shinsiu have sbandoned the practice of compulsory 
celibacy, renounced ascstic rites, and rejected the 
worship of all Buddhas or other deities, except 
Amida, the Unlimited or Eternal. This document 
further states that the soul is in a state of salva- 
tion the moment it exercises faith m the love of 
Amida: all of which are Christian doctrines under 
pagan MAINES. 

Tn China such reformed sects are numerods; 
but they have not in any case approached so near 
to the adoption of Christian dogmas, and are 

jatinguishe from the current Buddhism of that 
empire chiefly by an attitude of protest against 
certain forms of popular idolatry." 





THE SUTRA IN FORTY-TWO CHAPTERS, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE TIBETAN, 
Br W. W. Rocka#iLt, oF Battmore, Mp. 


This brief Siitra, one of the canonical works of | 


Buddhism, bas been already twice translated from 
the Tibetan—by A. Schiefner (1851) and LL. Feer 
(1878); and also once from the Chinese, by Mr. 
S. Beal (J. B.A. 8, vol. XTX, 1862). Mr. Rockhill 
has been led to make o translation into English 
it contains in & concise form the moat im- 
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Thetext used by him is the lithographed one 
published in 1868 by M. Feer from a copy in four 
brought to France by the Abbé Huc. 

The introduction (placed in the original text 
at the end of the work), giving the usual history 
of the importation of Buddhism into China, 
as follows ; 

“In the Mth year of Tia Tou Wang (the 
emperor Chao of the Chow) the year of the wood- 
tiger (1029 B. C.) the 4th month, the Sth day, a 
body of light coming from the southwest appeared 
in the king's palace. The king and his ministers, 
having seen it, questioned the wise men, who 
answered by the following prophecy: ‘It is a sigh 
that a mighty Lord will appear in that quarter 
(of the world), and that after a thousand years 
hia doctrine will reach this land.’ 

“ After that, in the 59rd year of Muh Wang 
($49 B.C.) in the year of the water-ape, the second 
month, the 15th day, the Master (S&kyamuni) 
showed the way to enter into Nirvdaa. 

“ After 1013 years (from the luminous appari- 
tion), in the reign Yung-ping, (65 A. D.), the 
eighth of HAn Ming-thi, in the first month, in the 
night of the 15th day, the king had adream. A 


being of more than eight cubits in height, of the 


colour of gold, (whose body) emitted light like the 
sun, descended into the palace. ‘My doctrine,’ he 
country.’ The following day, (the king) having 
questioned his ministers (about this dream), the 
minister Hphu yi (Fa yi) answered him thus: 
‘Long ago, in the time of 'Tiu Tou Wang, there 
was a prophecy made in answer (to a question) ; 
this dream of the king's agrees with it.’ 

“ Then the king looked over the old records, 
and was made happy by finding this prophecy of 
the time of 'Tiu ‘Tou Wang. The king sent eighteen 
men, among whom was the minister Wang Teun, 
into the west, to try to discover the teaching of 
the Buddha. 

# ‘They arrived at the kindom of Yuo-chi, where 
two men of India of the family of Kasyapa the 
Arhat Matangipa and the Pandit Gobharana 


| (helped them) to put on a white horse the funda- 


mental works, the Sifra in 42 chapters and other 
Sitras, both of the Great and the Little Vehicle, 
and also a vage full of relica of the Master, (After 
that) they started back by the road by which they 
had come. At the end of the 12th month they 
arrived at the fortress of Lo-yang. 

“Tp six years from that time, the Arbat and 
the Pandit had converted the unbelievers of the 
Black Plain (i. «. China). 





The song from which the above was taken is a 
Hindé not a Musalman song, and lately I came 
across & custom which has made me think that my 
idea of the verse was not correct, In reading a 
MS. account in Urdu and Panjhbi of the adventures 
| of Riiji Ras4ld the great (?) Scythian hero of the 
Panjib, I found the following: “*RAjé RasAld 
won Rij Sarkap's head at game of chaupar, but 
having mercy on him he said, ‘If you will draw a 
line on the ground with your nove that you will give 
me your danghter Kokiliin to wife, I will not take 
your head.’" The expression used was Urdu “ ndk 
| #¢ khatt khaincho,” but it is incommon use in Hindf, 
thua: “ «dk kane lair khainch,” and in Panjabi, 

“mk kane lik pdh,” ‘draw a line with your nose,” 
| In the Sikh days it was a common form of oath, the 
penalty being death,and at the present day I 
understand it is still used in the Panjib HimAlayas 
as a particularly binding oath by the people 
among themselves, IT do not know its origin, and 
should be glad of further information regarding it. 

BR. ©. Tempre. 


A TWICE-TOLD TALE ABOUT ATAK, 

I have before remarked on the habit the natives 
have of fastening any well-known tale, or verse, or 
saying, on remarkable characters of recent times, 
though the tale or saying itself nay be really of a 
remote date. Here is a remarkable instance of it, 

Atak (Attock) on the Indus, or, as the natives 
always call it, the Atak River, has, as ita name 
signifies, been a stoppage to the armies of India 
from all time. The River Indus 18 there both swift, 
broad, and dangerous, and as a ford the passage at 
Atak is adeep one. Again the Hindus haveat times 


into the air spoke these verses to the king : 
* The foxes’ whelpa aro not of the lion's race ; 

A burning lamp is not like the sun and moon; 

A little pond is not like the whole oocan ; 

Every mountain has not the majesty of Mern ; 

The cloud of the Law covers the whole world ; 
















































world. 

“ Having spoken thus, they returned to India 
by means of their magical powers. 7 

“This is the origin and history of this Siéra. 
Onrginally it did not exist in Tibetan; but having 
been put in the Chinese Bkahhgyur (pron. 
Kanjur) it was translated into the Manchu 
language by order of the High one guarded by 
heaven (Kienlung), and translated also into the 
language of Bod (i. ¢, Tibet) by Dkahbehu 
Subhagaéreyadhvaja and Dkah-behu Dhyan- 
of Sog (i. ¢. Mongolian) by the learned professor 
Prajfiodayavyasa. The patron of the doctrine of 
the Victorious (i. ¢, Jina, the Buddha), Hing lin, 
wishing to make known the Law, gave one 
hundred ounces of silver to have it engraved and 
printed in the four languages. 

“May the seeds of virtue given to those who 
have become exceeding holy help the doctrine of | 
the Victorious to be widely diffused for many years 
to come; may there not be in (all) the quarters of 
the earth either sickness, or famine, or tumult, or 
at that wisdom which has no superior.” 


RUBBING THE NOSE ON THE GEOUND—AN 

: INDIAN OATH, 

In an article in the April number of the 
Calcutia Review for the current year, entitled 
“Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the 
Villages in Northern India” I translated the 
following lines into English verse as follows -— 








manner as they regard the crossing of theKald Pant, 
involving loss of caste, Hoenca the reaching of 
Peshiwar has ever heen popularly regarded aa an 
exceptionally great feat an the part of a gen 

Now in a.p. 1585 RAj& Man Singh, the cele. 


brated EKnchhwiha RAjpot general of Akbar ana 


Alli, Ald karat hain, brother-in-law to his successor Jebangir, led an 
Jo uit uskt hai pik | army across the Atak to Peshiwar, The usual 
Bink prem rijhe nahin, difficulties arose, and it is generally supposed, that 
Jo ghis-daro sab nak. _ hequieted thereligions struples of his Hindi forces 
They call Him God, the ever good, by the promulgation of the following verse — 
That is by nature go, Sabhf bhdm Gopal Hf, 
That counts a worship love alone, Td men atak kahd ? 
And not the outward show. Jd ke man men alak hai, 
And in a footnote I added: “lit, though yon rab Sot atak rad, 
away your whole nose. The allusion is to the All the earth is God's, 
Muhammadan method of praying by touching the Where then shall be a stoppage P 
ground with the face. The point is : without love, Where the stoppage is in the mind, 
he in not pleased, however excessive the outward There will the stoppage remain. 
form may be,” 





The play on the word Atak being obvious, 





There is also in the Panjib a Panjabi version 
MAn Singh's mother induced her son to cross the 
river by sending it him, when he wrote to her 
of his difficulties and intentions of giving up the 

Sabht bhdm Gopdl KH, 

Bich atak nahin koe. 
Jin atak ker mdnio, 
There is no stoppage in it. 
Who acknowledges a stoppage 
Will be stopped. 

Ae far aa one can make out this verse should be 

attributed to Akbar’s expedition towarda Peshd- 








be much older. However, it isalso now commonly 
attributed to Ranjit Singh, who is said in his ex- 
pedition to Peshdwar in ap, 1823 to have 
induced hia troopa to ford the dangerous river at 
Atak by going into it with his horse and standing 
in the middle and repeating the above verse. 
The people say that this was a miracle, te., that 
went into it and repeated the verse, after which it 
became fordable and has remained so ever since ! 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
(Continued from p. 271.) 


wrote to me from Kashmir that “ Khrim is the 
name of a water-wraith, which lives in moun- 
banks, by meana of long ropes or arma, which it 
flings ouf like o lasso. It is difficult to exorcise, 
‘and resista the incantations of pfrs and saints.” 
I have never been able to satisfactorily trace this 
name of a Daitya (or Danava), who was the eon of 
Viprachitti and Sinhiki. There is the usual muddle 
of genealogies to be found in thia case. Sinhiké 
was the daughter of Kadyapa, but Viprachitti, her 


husband, was the son of Kadyapa by Danu! | 


However, Viprackitti was chief of the Dinavas 
and a mighty demon and opponent of the gods. 
Sinhiké ia alao the name of a Rakshast who used 
“to peizaithe shadow of the object she wished to 
devour and #> drag the prey into her jaws.” This 
legend is something like that of the Khrim. See 
M. Williams, Senskt. Dict., +. ov. Khasrima, Vi- 
prachitti, Sinhiki; Dowson, Dict. Hin. Myth. 


a. v. Sinhiké’, Khara in Sansk. means any daitya 


or demon. 





the Ralf ia a small earthen 





10. Jnampisi=CHunarrinxt.—In the Marhi 
(Murree) Hills the jhampdats or bearers of ladies’ 
dolts or jhampdns call themeelves usually chhapd- 
née, The change from jhampdaf to chhafdal is 
philologically interesting. I take the process to be 
thia : jhampdni=chhampdni=chhapdni=chhafidnt. 
nasal when the first of a nexus, is not uncommon 
in PanjAbi, though the opposite process is the 
tsual one: ¢. g. dkh and hdkh = dakh, the eye; 
pakhf = pankhf, a hand-fan; nagd = natigd, naked, 
ete: and on the other hand fhenth = ftheth, 
purity of language: baint = bait, a couplet, and 
wo on. Of the change of p (? ph) to fwe have 
in the neighbourhood the Paphindt or Pafiindt 
Mountain; phir, again, is usually fir, and #0 on. 
In an alliterative Panjibt poem (Piran Bhagat) I 
find Fe, pher (fer) kihd, ghusee hoe Paran. 

ll. Karmpin—Kurpmatcin—One day the 
word khimddr was used to me by a low-caste illi- 
terate man in Ambéld for the familiar kAidmat- 





gdr, and thence into kit or khit. Ehimd&r may 
however, bea relic of old daya when the khemeddr 


(from skhema > a tent) was an mmportant 
Heo in the camp of a native noble, as he 


had charge of it. 

12. Corzurrioxs or Exotish Worps.—In 
occupation, generally, and even now in outlying 
villages, occasionally, the words “ Commissioner" 
and“ Deputy Commissioner” undergo an extra- 
ordinary corruption. “ Commissioner” becomes 
Bakisnar through Kemisnar=Kabisnar, showing & 
change of m to 6 and transposition of the con- 


sonants, Conf. the ordinary word ‘Nakhlan’ for 
Lakhnau (Lucknow). “Deputy Commissioner” 


becomes Liptt Bakisnar: Liptt for the ordinary 
Dipti= Deputy, showing change of d to I. Lastly, 
in the same District the English word madam, 
through ma’m, becomes, not mem as usual, 
but sém and aémd, a lady, and from this word 
ném is formed in the regular way a diminutive 
nimadi, an English child. The change of initial 
lto nis not unknown to Panjabi, as nendclend, 
to take, ete, but 1 know of no other instance of the 
initial m becoming ». Compare with this word 
nimndi the, word dofuffd, now in common use for 
a “two-foot rule,” and thence for any measure or 
ruler through the English word foot (ful). 

13. Rati xi Meri—In the Kdngr& District, 
painted image of Siva 
or Parvati. I should be gladofa derivation for 
‘The Ralf ka meld or Ralf fair is o long busi- 
ness, and occupies most of Chet (Mareh—April) up 
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———————<— oo = 
bration is entirely confined to young girls, and is 


in vogue all over the KingrA District. It is 
celebrated thus. All the little girls of the place 
turn out of their houses one morning in March, 


and take small baskets of dit grass and flowers to u._| 


certain fixed spot, where they throw them all into 
a heap, Round this heap they stand in a cirele 
and sing. This goes on every day for 10 days, 
until the heap of grass and flowers reaches a 


respectable size. They then cut in the jangala two. 


them, prongs downwards, over the flower heap so as 


to make two tripods or pyramids. On the single | 


into two-parties; one for Siva and one for Pirvat?, 
and set to work to marry the images in the usual 
way, leaving out no part of the ceremonies, not 
even the bdrdf or procession, After the i 

they have a feast, which paid for jointly 


——————___——_ — 

by contributions solicited from their parents. 
After this at the next Sankrdné (Baisikh) they 
all go together to the river-side, and throw the 
ralts into it at any point where there happens to 
be a deep pool and weep over the place, ag though 
they were performing funeral obsequies. The 
boys of the neighbourhood frequently worry them 
by diving for the ralfs and rescuing them and 
waiving them about, while the girls are crying 
overthem. The object of this fair is to BCI a 


the chief ones are at Kangri itself, where the 
Bingatiy’ is the river used for the disposal of the 
ralts, and at Chari, a village 10 miles from Kiin- 
fra and 6 miles from DharméAlé on the R. Gajj. 
The largest fair is held there, 


Chitrerd is an interesting word, showing inser. 


tion of r after a consonant, which is not wn- 


common in Panjibi. Qonf. thandd = thandrd. 
cold: pdhund = prdhund, a guest: betd = betrd, 
a son, ete. Chifrerd comes from chitr, a picture, 
and its usual forms are chiterd, chitdrt, chilrkdr, 
and its usual meaning ig a pain’ ' 

R. 0. Temrre. 


ASIATIO SOCIETIES. 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
January opens with an excellent article by Sir 
William Muir on the Apology of Al Kindy ti 
Christian, written at the court of Abdallah al 
Mimtin of Baghdid (an. 814-833). The identity 
of the author is somewhat doubtful, but “there 
seems nO ground whatever for doubting that the 
he was in reality what he professes hiaturally 
and consistently throughout the Apology to be, a 
scion of the noble Kinda tribe, belonging further 
to a branch which had clung uiwaveringly to 
their ancestral faith.” In it the author “ casts 
aside the prophetical claims of Muhammad, cen. 


at the court of Al MAam@n,” 
Al Birdni (ap. 1000) hae 
published, but was actually in circulation, in a 


the time at which it first 

Mr. L. Rice contributes a short paperonthe poet 
Pampa or Hampa founded on his Adi Purdna and 
Vitramdrjena Vijaya or Pampa Bharata, He ig 





try a century and a half after | 
appeared. 


king of Jélu, of which the capital was ie 
(Lakshmésvara), This Arikésari is maid to have 


| protected Vijayiditya, who took refuge with him 
: Sakala Cha) ie : 


or Gajjiga, who attacked him ; he is the seventh 
In descent from Yuddhamalla, and third from 
Baddiga, who “ seized Bhima.” Here Mr. Rice 
falls into an anachroniam in supposing this may 
deva inscription of 8. 1084, whereas, if there is 


cellent note on a coin of Shameu'd-Dunyd wa 
ud-Din Mahmid Shab, dated 718 an. This 
Shamsu'd-din Mahmod Shih is hitherto quite 
unknown. but may have been Asad "d-din, aon of 
the grand uncle of Kutbu'd-din, or perhape 
Guim Bacha Shibin Beg styled Wafa Beg, 
governor of Dihli in 717-18 ap. 

Mr. W. Simpson follows with a note (Wlnstrated ) 
on“ A Sculptured Tope on an old stone at Drag, 
Ladak.” This atone is referred to by Cunningham 
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Vajji or Vajjiana of Veskibace the same as the 
Yue-chi of the Chinese. This identification is 


founded on a comparison of the term used in the | 


Chinese (Beal's Dhammepada, p. 165) for the 
Vajji (Sana, Vriji) spoken of in the Mahdparini- 
bbdna Sutta (Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Suttaa, p. oA 
Why Mr. Beal has spelt the word “ Vaggi" w 
cannot understand, unless it be fountin-spincnntes 
tion of Max Miiller'’s new eystem. Ifso he ought 
to write " Likhavis” also. M. Léon Feer in his 

“Sdtra of 42 Articles” had also suggested the 
identity of the Vriji with the Yue-chi. 

Prof. B. Jiilg gives an interesting review “On 


the present state of Mongolian Researches.” Prof. 
Monier Williams givesthe Sanskri! Ode addressed | 


to the Berlin Congress of Orientalists by “the 
Lady Pandit Ramibii,” with o translation. We 
hardly see why the pages of the Asiatic Society's 
Journal should be cumbered with matter of this 

Mr. T, Eingemill’s paper on “The Intercourse 
countries in the Second Century 5.c." ia full of 
information drawn from the original Chinese of 
Sze-ma T’sien’s (b.c. 163) Shi-ki, and shows what 
a rich field of knowledge respecting the early con- 
dition of Central Asin may yet be opened up in 
Chinese Literature. 

The last article is philological—* Suggestior 
on the formation of the Semitic Renda —w ceeds 
parative and critical study,” by G. Bartin. 

The April part opens with a paper“ On Tartar 
and Turk,” by Dr. 5. W. Koelle, of the Church 
Missionary Society, in which he shows that Tartar 





from the very earliest times among themselves. 
Twrk or Tirk ia a verbal noun derived from some 
verb which he does not fix upon, and ia also 
applied to a wanderer, or vagabond. Thus in 
poetical language the sun w called “the Turk of 
China” (i. e. the east), “ the Turk of the sky,” de 
The latter part of the paper notices the race in 
the light of their name as embodied in the poli- 
tico-religious Nomadian of Islim. 

The second paper ia a“ Notice of the Scholars 
who have contributed to the extension of our 
knowledge of the Languages of Africa,” by R. N. 
Cust, but the subject is far too large to be handled 
with any effectin 16 pages, and much of the paper 
consists of mere tint of Senguagen: and writers 
who have compiled , vocabularies, &e. 

Tho “ Grammatical Sketch of the Hadsa Lan- 








guage,” by Rev. J. F. Schin, ia an exceedingly | 
well arranged and able paper. The resemblance 


181-154) is probably due to Arabic influences. 


Mr. A. Lillie's ‘short paper on * Buddist Saint 
Worship” is shallow to a degree, and the two 
plates that illustrate it are most unsatisfactory, 
as may be seen at once by comparing them with 
the photographs in Fergnsson'’s Tree and Serpent 
Worship, plate lxxxi, fig. 1, and pl. Ixii. Theanthor 


enquired if they are places like Stonehenge ; nor 


does he know Buddha's image from a Niga’s, or 
he would not have taken that behind the throne 
and relic-casket on Fergusson'’s plete bri for 
Buddha. 

Mr. H. W. Freeland gives renderings of two 
short Arabic poems, and Mr. H.C. Kay follows 
with a good historical and epigraphical paper 
on the gates of Al Kihirah (Cuiro). 

Mr. Edwin Arnold's contribution on “ How the 
Muhdbherata begins,” ia light and aketchy, and 


iM. 4H. Sauvaire’s paper on Arab metrology (in 


French) isa translation of the tract of Ed Dahaby, 
a modern authority. 

The July Part opens with a paper by Prof. 
Momer Williams on “The Vaishnava religion 
with special reference to the Sikehd-patrf 


of the modern sect called Svimi-Nariyana.” 


The greater portion of the article is devoted to 
Vaishnavism and ite sects generally; then follows 
a very brief sketch of the life of Svimi-Niriyana, 
which aecords in the main facta with that giver 
in the Indian Antiquary, vol. I, pp. 331-336, but 
with less detail. The Sikshd-patrf, translated in 
the Appendix to Briggs’s Cities of Gujardehtra, 
is promised inafuture part. Sir W. Muir adds 
a note on his paper on the Apology of Al- Kindy, 
in which he gives information forwarded by Prof. 
Ignatius Guidi of Rome, regarding a MS. of the 
work in the Eropagenda Library, and Zotenberg's 
account of the Paris MSS..—from which it appears 
that there are two distinct families of MSS. - 
the Arabic proper, handed down by the Nestorians, 
i «perhaps the original form of it; ond the 


| Karahuni or Arabic in Syriac charncter handed 


down with certain modifications in their own fa- 
vour by the Jacobite church. 

Mr. W. Simpeon contributes a careful paper on 
“The Boddhist Caves of Afghanistan,” and a 
note on “The Identification of the sculptured 
Tope at Sdnchi” (Tree and Serpent Worship, 
plate xxviii, fig. 1}—in the latter of which he 
shows that the Nimechas and Chugunis, on the 
illustrated. 

Sir E. Clive Bayley has a scholarly paper—the 
first of a serics—* On the genealogy of Modern 
Numerals,” im which he brings to bear on their 


epigraphy on coins published or in the author's 
possession, and in inscriptions publiahed by Gene- 
ral Cunningham in his Reports of the Archealog. 
Survey, in the Indian Antiguary facsimiles, and 
elsewhere. In the course of the article he gives 
also, which we reprinted in September (see p, 268), 


Ls | tf and Grov of Re , 
ee 

Davids, Williams and Norgato. 1831 °° 

It ia difficult to conceive, at first sight, how the 
study of the facta revealed to us by the history 
of Buddhism can illustrate the development of 
religious thought, unless Buddhiam be allowed 
to be a particular link in the connected chain of 


religious beliefs, This, as we understand it, | 


elude and isolate Buddhism as a system of belief 
indigenous to India, or rather to “ the Valley of the 


Ganges.” If it originated there, and was purely — 


the result of local inspirations, we cannot 
fairly regard it as influencing, or as being in- 
fluenced by, the growth of the religious idea 
inman. But perhaps this is not Mr. Davids’ 
view of the case, and we have been misled by 


some of the detached statements in the volume | 


before us. We may state our own opinion, how- 
ever, (to prevent misunderstanding,) that Bud- 
dhiam must take its place in the world's history 
aga distinct advance in connection with previous 
stages of man's religious development which 
began with the beginning and will go on to 
the end of human history. Perhaps Mr. Davida 
holds the same opinion, for on p. 12 of his book 
we find the statement that “aback all these 
(documents) there stretches the long vista of 
unknown centuries, which must form the back. 





ground of the picture in which Buddhism should | 


be presented to our minds” ; if, during the un- 
known centuries referred to, the growth of the 





further development to succeeding generations, ao 
that the whole history of religion is a connected 





Buddhist belief to be that curious attitude of 
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| In two plates the early 





pus element in man’s history had been pro- 
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are com- 
Hindu-Kabul, and Arabic forms, and a careful 
statement added of the source from which each 
form is derived. The rest of this part of the 
Journal ia occupied by a portion of along paper on 
“ The Conciform Inscriptions of Van," decipher- 
ed and translated by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 





according to Tisle, is not itself a religion, but a 
sort of primitive philosophy, which not only 
controls religion, but rules the whole life of the 
natural man. It is in fact the belief in an 
outside world of “‘spiritism.” ‘This belief. waa 
greatly qualified at the time the Vedas wore 
previous existence of souls,” and finally in 
Buddhism the denial of all soul. This denial 
of soul, as we take it, is a denial of an individual 
“self,” and, regarded from a moral standpoint, 
this denial of “ self” is a distinct advance in the 
growth of religious idea in man. Again, Mr, Rhys 
Davids tella us that it was a feeling of world. 
the Buddhist system, and he seems to confine the 
excess, at least of this sentiment, to climatic 
influence peculiar to the" Val of the Ganges "— 
: i Li poor Hoe 





; : 
buddhism is to be found not ao 
much in any individual charncteristic of its 


boise aS 


Sudaus abispee Pilon dacy steed 62 proagaaion, 
They accepted it because it provided an answer 
(however imperfect) to the question that had 
always been going up from the great heart of 
man—* Whence comes the evil of the world and 
whet. iis care *F 


We cannot follow Mr. Davids throughout his 


book. He writes pertinently and well. The 
divisions of his aix Lectures include a considera- 
tion of “the place of Buddhism in the develop- 
ment of religious sein eed to which we have 
briefly referred; secondly, “the Pih Pitakas,” 

a tahipood setise ies fh bands is sure to be 
thoroughly and reliably treated; thirdly, “ the 
Buddhist theory of Karma,” whisk he traces to 
na to be but a modification of the world-wide 
idea of an irresistible “ fate;" fourthly, “ Bud. 
dhist lives of the Buddha,” in the course of 
which loctare he atates that he is convinced there 





or the adaptation of 


leading to “ borrowing ” 
ideas, known in the East, by Western writers. 
This is a subject wall tobe: nifted ; we will only 
remark that « the Jewish mind wha 
infhienced by the development of religious thought 

tition of what 
had taken place after the captivity in Obaldia, and 
we cannot see why euch a connection in later 
times should be thought so unlikely, or depre- 
cated as fatal to the high and undoubted claims 
of the Christian advance im the spiritual life 
of man. The founder of the Christian religion 
was as far superior to the Buddha as the “ real 
dawn” of day is to the “false dawn"”—but yet 
in the latter case the one leads to the other as 
certainly as cause to effect—and why should not 
such a connection exist in the former case also? 
The fifth lecture is engaged with a consideration 
of “ Gotama’s Order,” a subject which is treated 
in a clever and satisfactory way, The sixth and 
lost lecture is occupied by a consideration of the 
“later forms of Buddhiam”—a field in which, 
we may aay with all respect to Mr. Davids, he 
ia not yet qualified to work. In fact the history 
of Northern Buddhisin isa distinct study depend- 
ing on special knowledge. Wemust wait until the 
difficulties of language are surmounted, and until 
the obstacles in the way of close intercourse 
with the people professing this form of Buddhism 
are got over, then something more may be known 
of the subject; aa yet, it is too soon to give an 
opinion upon it. 
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2, door K. F. Holle. Tinta tin co's Hage, 1582) 
The 50 pages of carefully compiled lithographed 
tubles, which properly enough form the bulk of 
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this excellent contribution to ‘the palmography c SW TEE of 
Dutch India, appear to have been prepared five 
years ago, while the introductory letterpress waa 
only written towards the end of laat year, 

The tables have been prepared with consider- 
able care, especially those for the alphabets of 
Java, Sumatra, and the Eastern Peninsula, and 
are beautifully ithographed,—the alphabets being 
arranged in 198 columns, each carried over three 
pages. The first twelve present the Aéoka and 
other early and late Indian alphabets derived 
from Prinsep’s Table us given by Thomas; then 
follow three Bhotya alphabets, No. 13 being only 
a reproduction of the Tibetan alphabet (No. 20); 


| columns 16 to 19 give varietics of the Nepalese 
and Lanja alphabets; 21 to 26 the Kaémiri, 


two varieties of the Burman and Raffles’a three 
eastern Pali alphabeta; after these come six 
alphabets of the Eastern Peninsula with No. 33, 
the Panjabi, and 44, Bengali Now. 35 and 
36 are two copies of the same alphabet the 
Telugu—No. 36 being styled “Telinga.” Nos. 
38 to 109, 162 to 169, and 186 to 188 are Javan 

beta copied from Inscriptions dating from 





alpha 
Saka 762 to 1318, manuscripts, &e., Nos. 110 to 


142 and 170, 189, 197, and 199 give us others from 


Philipines. Nos. 143 to 161 and 179-181 are 
extracted from Burnell’s 8. f. Paleography, and 
give the early alphabeta of Southern India. Some 
early Northern Indian alphabets are given im 

columns 171 to 178; and the Tami] of the 17th 
century with six Indo-Chinese alphabets from Dr. 
A. Bastian’s paper (J. R. As. Soc., N.S., vol. IT, 
p. 65). The forms of the numerals are collecte 
on pp. 30-35, 48 and 49, and are deserving of 
attention. 

From this analysis it will be recognised that 
Heer Holle’s Tables are very complete for the 
alphabeta of the south-east of Asia—the only 
character of any importance he seems to have over- 
looked being the Sithhalese. The work will be very 
useful to Indian as well aa to Dutch epigraphiste. 





of the Oriental Manuscripts, and other articles illus- 
trative of tho Liters a | tistics, and 
Antiquities of the South of India ; collected by the 
Lieut.-Col. Col “yr rage of 
the renin a o., ey ho. lo w 
Kensie. Foutling of of te life of Colonel Mac- 
his collec: 


wee Slush face was a Valuable 


hand-book of information on Indian Literature 


and History fifty years ago; and it is still 


| occasionally of use to a few scholars engaged in 


historical research, though much of the contents 
is now antiquated and superseded by more recent 
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investigations. The introduction, which is still 
the most valuable part of the work, contains an 
outline of all that was known at the time it was 
written (in 1828) of the history of the dynasties 
of Southern India; but that was before Prinsep 
had started the Bengal Asiotic Society's Journal, 
orthe Royal Asiatic Socicty had begun their 
Journal, in the fourth volume of which Sir 
Walter Elliot published his paper on South 
Indian Inscriptions—a paper which laid the basis 
of Chalukyan chronology and indicated how rich 
afield was to be found in the South for his- 
torical investigation—a field which has been 


largely investigated since. The value of Wilson's | 


introduction now lies mainly in indicating what 
was then known and by comparison what great 
advances have been made since. 

As Wilson himself clearly perceived, the 
Sanskrit MSS. collected by Mackenzie and 
described in the Collection were of no special 
interest with the exception perbapa of the 
Mdhdtmyas and Charitras, The vernacular 
works are of very unequal importance,—some of 
the local histories and biographies being still 
deserving of attention. The long appendix of 
“70 pages in the 2nd volume of the original work, 
and occupying pp. 393-621 of this reprint, 
consists chiefly of lists of the local tracts, copies 
of inscriptions, MSS. translations, plans and 
drawings, coins, images, antiquities, dc., collected 
by Mackenzie and deposited at the India Office. 
Hence it will be seen that the work can be of 
use only to a very limited number of students ; 
and any reprint of it to be serviceable would 
require to be carefully edited with numerous 
references to the multitude of Pipers bearing on 
the sume subjects that have appeared during the 
fifty-four years that have elapsed since it was 
published, 

Messra. Higginbotham of Madras have instcal 
the original work, however, reprinted verbatim, 
with only the addition of a short notice of Col 
Mackenzie's life, “complete in one” (volume), 
So little cure hag been taken in editing it that 
have not been all corrected, and some of them 
miscorrected, «.9., “Agnimeard™ (p- 129) for Agni. 
fwara, “ Koteswara” (p. 133) for Kotiswara, 
“ Terrucargam"™ (p. 211) for Terucdchalam, “ dan. 
dakdeali” (p. 237) for dandokitvali, and “ Denda. 
kaveli” and “ Donda kaveli™ (p. 504) within two 
lines, “ Mallayeadr™ (p, 225) for Mallayenar ; 
and such manifest ones as were not noticed in the 
first edition are still left, such as “ Brahmada™ 
(p. 129) for Brahmdnde, “ Tamra parni” (p. 259) 
for Tdmraparni, &e.; and to these have been 
added, such as “arabic” (p, 75) for * Arabic," 
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“ Abulfeda Tabule” (p. 622) for‘ Abulfeda Tabu- 
lie,’ eo. 

This reprint might, however, be still serviceable 
to local officers interested in the history and 
legendary lore of the districts, by calling their 
attention to the large number of local téucts 
connected with the villages and early chiefs and 
kings that are almost everywhere to be found - 
Col. Mackenzie's collection included 483 in Telugu 
ilone, arranged in 64 volumes, besides more 
than a hundred loose translations. These * histo- 
ries’ are so generally legendary that little store 
has been set by them, but the whole have been 
of the majority, and while careful search would 
be rewarded by the discovery of histories and 
biographies substantially historical, many of the 
legendary ones would be worth publication for the 
side lights they throw on the manners, custome. 
and modes of thought of the people. Itisa to be 
regretted that, neither in the original nor the 
reprint, does the index include references either 
to the introduction, extending to 9] pages in the 
reprint, or to ihe vast mass of these tructs collect. 








required in a reprint than this, as they are the 
most interesting parta of the book: im fact the 
index extends only to 301 pages (92-392), while 
320 pages, or fully half the volume, ia without 
any references in the index. 

The “ List of Drawings” (p. 581) so summarily nmaril: 
passed over by Wilson in a single Page, wha 
deserving of a more careful analysis. Tt was from 
the [Xth volume of these that Dr, Fergusson drew 
#0 many of the interesting plates that Uhmstrate 
the aecond part of his Tree and Serpent Worship, 
and which has since been analysed in detail by 


| AL OW, Franks, Esq. Similar analyses of some of 
the others might also be useful, 


Yosur and ZvLarema, a por by Jimi. Translated 
f the Perat into Bog lish » « by Ralph T.. 
Grifiths. ‘Trhbner's Orieutal Sees dase TH. 


The Saldmdn and Abadi of Jim was translated 


not very long since by Mr. Fitzgerald, and how 


Mr, Griffiths presents us with a version of about 


three-fourths of his Ydeuf and Zulailha in good 


lively English verse. Ite only predecessor in 
English appears to be the Analysis and Specimens 
of the Joseph and Zulaitha by 8. R., published by 
Williams and Norgate ten years ago, and appar. 
ently founded on the version of Rosenzweig 


(Wien, 1824) in German blank verse. 
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Invited to Hert by Sultfin Abu Sa’id, the uncle 
of Timur, he lived there in the company of the 
nobles and learned men of his time, and wrota 
many volumes of poctry, grammar, and theology 
still held in high esteem. He died in 1492. 

Like the other poems of the Heft Aurang, the 
Yueuf and Zulaikhe ia a mythical poem intended 
to represent under an allegorical guise the human 
soul in love with the highest beauty and goodnesa— 
of which Joseph is the Oriental ideal. 

Mr. Griffitha has used rhymed heroics in the 
introductory cantos, and a lighter freer measure 
in the rest of the poem, which is vigorous and 
reads easily. He has omitted the @th and 7th 
cantos on Muhammad ard his journey to heaven, 
also other two—a prayer for a blessing on him, 
and a fulsome eulogy on Suljin Husain, and the 
last eight cantos of which only two really seem to 
deserve a careful rendering—which few could give 
better than Mr. Griffiths, The present version 
stopa at the restoration of youth and sight to 
fulaikha, when,— 

“The beauty returned that was ruined and dead, 

And her cheek gained the splendour which long 

had fled. 


dried, 
And the rose-bud of youth bloomed again in its 
nrid 


And the black night followed the grey of the dawn. 
The cypress rose stately and tall as of old: 

The pure silver was free fromall wrinkle and fold. 
From each musky tress fled the traces of white ; 
To the black narcissus came beauty and light. 
The halo of youth round her age was seen ; 
Fortheforty-years’ dame stood agirlof eighteen; 
Yes, fairer and brighter in loveliness stood 
Than in days of her ripening maidenhood.” 


This “is the oa voluise of Tribner's 
Oriental Series which already embraces a masy of 
information on the religion, mythology and liter- 
ature of India, China, Japan, Assyria, Arabia and 
Persia, that is not to be equalled in any similar 
collection, 

The present volume supplies us with fifty talea 


of lengths varying from one to nearly sixty | 


pages, extracted by F. A. von Schiefner from the 
Aah-gyur or “Translation of Commandments,” 
that huge collection of versions from Sanskrit 





Bauddha works made in Tibet chiefly in the ninth 
century A. D. These tales are of the ordinary 
folklore class, such aa we find in the Kathdsarit- 
sdégara, but with a Buddhist colouring, many of 
cs gigs pet ig idea of the fidelity of 

In an introduction of sixty-five pages, Mr. 
Ralston has condensed a large amount of very 
interesting information on the introduction of 
Buddhism into Tibet, the life and labours of Alex. 
Csoma Kérési in Tibetan literature, the contents 
of the Kah-gyur, Baron Schilling de Canstadt's 
acquisition of the Aah-.gyur in Eastern Siberia, 
Professor von Schiefner's works, and a very full 
with the folklore of other nations—evincing great 
The volume has also a good index—an apparatus 
indispensable to the student, but which is too 
often left out in such works. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Tue GuLIETAN; or, , of ShekA Mutlibu'd- 
din Sad! of Shirds for tha first time inte 
prose and verse, with an ‘fatrod uetory preface, and 
Pree 4 the isk, CB Ma the i Kedah, By 
eae Tribner 
This volume, included in Tribner’s Orientai 

Series, is a pretty well-known book, having 

appeared thirty years ago in an canine atepak 

and therefore hardly needa commendation now. 

The author's known scholarship is a sufficient 





| guarantee for the accuracy of the translation, and 


the extraordinary popularity of the original—due 

to its intrinsic merits, ought to make this version 
of the most famous work of the immortal Sa'dt 
a welcome volume to many. Mr. Eastwick's 
version ia the fourth that has appeared in English 
during the present century, the first being Glad- 
win's excellent one founded on the Rosarium 
Politicum of G. Gentius ( Amsterdam, 1651), but 
in parts somewhat too free (see Ross's Gulistan, 
p- 37), this waa followed by Dowmoulin's transla. 
tion (Calcutta, 1807), and those of Ross (London, 
1823), and Lee (London, 1827}—neither of them of 
very great merit, though Ross's has a very valn- 
able essay prefixed to it on the works and 
character of Sa'dt. M.Semelet,in 1828, published 
the Persian text of the Gulistdn, and in 18344 
translation into French—far surpassing in oxcel- 
lence any previous version into any western 
tongue. But these translations were into prose: 
and Mr, Eastwick’s is the first and only attempt 
yet made to render the poetical portions imto 
English verse; and though the requirements of 
atrict accuracy have occasionally rendered his 
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verses are fluent and well-turned, giving a life 
and charm to the translation that could not 
be preserved in any prose rendering however 
“A garden where the murmuring rill was heard ; 
While from the trees sang each melodious bird; 
That, with the many-coloured tulip bright,— 
These, with their various fruits the eye delight. 
The whispering breeze beneath the branches’ shade, 
Of bending flowers a motley carpet made.” 


A CoMPRENENSIVE ComMENTAEY oN THE QURAN : 
comprising Bale's Translation and Preliminary Dis- 
course, with additional notes and emendations. 
Together with a complete Inder to the Text, Preli- 
minary Discourse, and Notes. By the Rev. E, M. 
Wherry, M.A. Vol.I. London: Tribnor, 1883. 


Of the many valuable works already included in 


Tribner’s Oriental Series for the study of the | 


Religions of the East this promises to be u moat 
important one, both from ita matter and form. 
The author is a scholar, living among Muslims, 
and personally deeply interested in their religion 
and hterature, and his am in this work ia to 
gather up what is valuable in the results of the 
labours of various writers on Islim and to arrange 
them in a form suitable for reference. With the 
original indicating the sipdra, strat, rugd of the 
sipdra, rugd of the erat, &o., with the numbers 
sionally from those usually employed. 

In the notes and comments he has collected a 
most valuable body of information extracted from 
the best Muslim commentators in addition to 
Saie's notes drawn from Baidhiwi, Jaliln'd-din, 
and A) Zamakhshari. He has also made full use 
of the best English writers on Islim. 

Sale'’s Preliminary Discourse is a most masterly 


the FitihaA (p. 288); he seeme to tee indi t 
*Woahhabis’ and ‘ Wahibis,” ‘ Muttalib’ and 
‘Mutallib,” &c. There is a want of accuracy in this 
and in some of the author's own notes. 

While showing clearly the inconsistencies in the 


| Qurdn the author endeavours to bring out dis- 


 tinctly its actual teachings, or what the doctrines 


of the book really are. 

If completed with care in the style in which the 
other English editions, and will be a model work 
on the Qurda, and a repertory of information on 
Islim such aa no student, will care to be without. 





Easteex Provenss ami Esateora illustrating old 
zat. By the Rev. J. Long. London: Tribner 


This volume of the Oriental Series stands by 
iteelf und is not easily described. The author 
tells us it was begun in India a quarter of a century 
ago for the instruction of peasants, and the ma- 
terials it has finally been condensed from, have 
the Continent and England. “The Proverbs 
selected in this book,” he tells us, “though Limited 
to those serving to illustrate moral and religious 
subjects, show how widely scattered nations under 
similar circumstances have come to similar con- 
clusions; many of these resemblances arise from 
the identity of human nature, or are a portion of 
the spiritual heritage which men bronght away 


| with them from the cradle of the human race, and 


compomition—a storehouse of valuable informa. | 


tion, embracing all the learning on the subject 
available in his day (1680-1796), and presenting, 
on the whole, a reliable account of the peculiar 
doctrines, rites, and customs, and institutions of 
Islim ; but modern research has brought to light 
much to add to, or modify some of ita statements, 


discourse in ite original form, has added numerous — 


notes to the text in which he correcta or amplifies 
it on the authorities of M. Canssin de Perceval, 
Muir, Lane, Sprenger, Burekhardt, &c., and from 

Tue system of transliteration adopted is by 
no means a good one—using accents to mark the 
long vowels; but a worse fault is that Mr, Wherry 
is not consistent with himself in employing hin 
system, as may be seen by his transliteration of 


improved on by subsequent communication ; by 
showing the acute observation and sharp moral 
sensibility of the masses, they prove God Las not 
left himself without witness in the human breast - 
they, therefore, form a basis for those who are 
labouring to bridge over the gulf between Eastern 
and Western thought.” 

A book of Proverbs alone, however carefully ar. 
ranged, is rather tiresome reading; but Mr, Long, 
by arranging them in small groups as illustra. 
tions of ahort moral, religious and other reflections, 
has not only written a valuable book, full of 
interesting matter of very varied sorte,—but for 
the thoughtful reader itis quite ‘a feast of gol 
things’ which can be thoroughly enjoyed. 

We need only add that the proverbs are from 
many sources, ancient and modern—Sanskrit. 


Urdu, Bengali, Canarese, Telugu, Tamil, Malabar 





Badaga, Sidshalese, Maritha, Gujariti, Panjab, 
Afghan, Persian, Kurd, Syrian, Hebrew, Arab, 
Turkish, Greek, Russian, Esthonian. Finnish, 
Polish, Servian, German, Italian, Spanish, Basque, 
Breton, Galie (? pp. 27-28), Welsh, English, 
African, Japanese, Chinese and Malay,—though 
by far the larger number are Rastern, 
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VALABHI GRANTS. 
BY De. G. BUHLER, CLE. 
(Continued from Vol. X, p. 233.) 


No. XVIL—A Garant or Stciprrra II, 
DATED SamvaT 352. 
| gubjoined grant of Stladitya I], a 
photograph of which was made over to me 
by Dr, Burgess, is written on two plates measur- 
ing 12} inches by 13. The seal has been lost, 


but the preservation of the document isin other 


respects perfect. The characters differ to a 


certain extent from those of the other grants — 


of the Valabhians. For side by side with the 
stiff, antiquated letters used for inscriptions, 
they show « number of forms which have been 
taken from the literary alphabet used between 
400—600 ap. The most remarkable in- 
tances of this kind are—1, the use of o sign, 
looking like the Valabhi na 3, for kd, espe- 





cially in compound letters ; see eg. Pl. 1.1. 14, _ 


L 29: 2, the use of the sign qh for the same 
letter PL II. 1. 6, in the word ratndlankarena ; 
3, the use of the ordinary 7 for va, Pl. IL 15 
in the word chakravdla; 4, the use of J for 
ra, e.g. Pl, 11.1. 3, ruchira; 5, the use of _| or 
(| for » in compound letters, and mrt, e.g. PLL. 
ll. 14, 15; 6, the use of a horizontal stroke above 
a letter, in order to indicate the absence of o 
vowel, Pl. I. 14 and IT. 19. 

These peculiarities furnish an important con- 
tribution to the history of Indiaf epigraphy,and 
confirm what I asserted in my article on the 
Kivi plate of Jayabhata and the Umeta Siisana 


of Dadda I], and what has since been clearly — 


demonstrated by Professor Max Miiller's dis- 
eovery of old MSS. in Japan, viz. that neither 
theancient Gurjjaras nor the princes and inhabi- 
tants used in common life and for literary pur- 
poses the clumsy characters which appear on the 
copper-plates and stone inscriptions. A variety 
of alphabeta existed at the same time, the use 


of which probably varied according to the ocen- | 


pation and the education of the writers. Then, 
as was the case until lately, the learned Brah- 
mans, the merchants who followed the ortho- 
dox faith, the Bauddhas, the Jainas and 
the professional writers (Adrkuns), had each 
their own peculiar alphabet or varicty of 
letters, derived from the various schools (lekAa- 
él) to which they went. I will now add 





times of the Andhra king Pulumfyi, and 
may even go back to the times of Aéoka. 
It is important to repeat these fundamental 
principles of Indian epigraphy again and 
again, because some Sanskritists, especially 
those who possess a superficial knowledge of 
inscriptions only, will even now base impor- 
tant chronological conelnsions on the occur- 
rence of what they are pleased to call late or later 
forms of single letters in ancient inscriptions. 

Bot to return to our grant, it shows also 
very pecnliar forms for ru and rd, which, as the 
«and @ have been attached to the top of the 
ra, look very much like ga and éa f) PI. I. 
1.4, Q@ PI. L113, ete. Several times a letter, 
resembling ya qy occurs for va, which possibly 
may be something more than a mere mistake. 
The letter da invariably shows a loop in its 
long drawn tail and « curve to the right at the 
top. The letters dha, ea and cha are frequently 
not to be distinguished from each other. 

As we already possess grants of Siliditya 
TI, dated Sathvat $45 and 346, the present docn- 
ment, which is dated on the first day of the 
bright half of Bhidrapada 352, adds no fresh 
information to our knowledge of the history 
of Valabhi. The object of tho grant is to 
record the gift of a field consisting of two 
pieces of land to Magopadatta .. . -(?), 
son of Kikkaka (Kikabhii), a Brahman of 
the Giargya-gotra, who studied the Yajur- 
veda, The donee lived at Valabhi, but wns 
a native of Anandapura, ic. probably 
of Vadnagar. If the latter identification is 
gorrect, we have here another instance of 
the occurrence of the Nigar Brahmans in 
Valabhi. The field was in the village of 
Dhishaé, which was im Surishtrih or 
Sorath, and belonged to a town, thename of 
which is not quite plain. The Dillaka was a 





rijaputra‘Dhruvasena, to judge from his 


name, a member of the royal family. I may 
mention here that a new Rathor grant, which 
will be published hereafter, clearly shows that 
Dittaka does not mean ‘executive officer,’ as I 
«ave usually translated it. It means, as is often 
tle case, ‘messenger’ or ‘deputy,’ i.e. the person 
enteusted with the execution of the grant. 


S06 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. [Novemper, 1899. 
The writer is the chief secretary, the illus- | tary, the illustrious Skandabhboata, Anahile 


trious Anahila, the son of the chief secre- | served ilready K haragraha II. 














(anes 


(\) 3 ait Aarreraary Fes 





TR TAT TATA SATA 
(*) wHTereceraefal PRAM Tarai T CATA TESY 
SHUM ae age: arcane 
at: WOT aaa Tay PSA Ta |: 





ATP TTAB To eae aT eeahe- 

ftrgarerat ealtar eff- 
() ReaatarTe = deanageni dimes HR [Faas grin aa aTTe 
(:0) yeaa: = TARRUe ess:  FACTAaTapTA- 
(4) ATCTAaATT: 


(*) aprapdicdeeaiy 














() gede7ahecy 
(14) EGEY Troe 





(%) fe: marrdieatisaqe CTT  TeraaheaTacArT ATA 
te: cofatat gar geqraireay 
» Lil,eead 3H, rer, Sraay ° 1, fread “ua. | 1.9, read “uiewe, sive? —L. 0, mea “wren; Wrz 
Srren ; Arq: ; “rere ; Tare°.—L. 8, read Weary. | TE —L. 11, read “HEAT. Le 19, rend Tergray?, 
aft, = “epzy” “THAT. —L. 4 read “aerggit’, | “sva’, weRlatitsss’.—1. 18, read (eq", “eure, 
7; 1. 5, read “Pra”; “afa®, “Tat; “are?, — “ga. —L. 14, read us", wat; “ue, “aaa, ae®, 
L6G real Ghee; L.7, read qa’, “sig.—1. 6 “GO —L. 15, read “sy®, Git, “ata; dtew®. 
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| 19 eehhacrteieaweral | qaalaaled-s 
sieheneinbliiis SPOR 








(8) samara: ora qe: sfrarreeaed Taaeaqera ara: sire thaattoranlie: 
Protec rasa area 

(°) waaqar anara Paraaderrniearagsaansemar apaqeaer 
erreraie aftarre ghana cela: 








(2) Says cae aaa ear aae Ts aaee alas aaa: erates att- 
TTT TAT AIENT: THT 

(es) frmaaanery= STATA ATLL EAT ATAAIA raraaar fewaert afraiira yeaane: aita- 
fearqumasntie caesar ita 

(3) eorage wala hr enaraaay Gast turin dard Seay, 





+L, 16, read appqrare®; Tye. — L.17, read fee | sarg?, aaa”, meg, “oe, TuiTa®; Svaa- 

at’; can, “een”, vena®, aay’; “aa; Ta- | ct. ty ty. ead ae Nfiowesa AO qTqaH", 
7—L. 18, read Heqr? — L. 19, read “sede; (aq", | “rea, “os. —L. 25, wad Eqrpiaeg®, “a; “af”, 
TH; FT; OMT | TAL, 0, read “TEG |; “- | We; AeA. —L. 26, read “gem, “ANT, “CGy, 
ay? a"; Rae. —L, 21 read SOME’; “Prar- | gpa; —L. 27, read Safa’; wceit?\—L. 23, read “Hh. 
a; Sea’, wettay’.—L. 22, read "oh", cage” | PraTeAe; “ATE”. —L. 29, read TEHT"; “HATRE- 
oaft? fern; Gitya’, Cragiameh’, L. 23, read @°, 57%, —L, 90, reed ERICA”. 


— 
es ao 
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Plate UU. 
Sear WWE NATTA TATA 
St aqeraaq ia laa aaa Qe wala 
(}) Pawiediaaperemeness casera caeraeer gaat art 
libs aaa aria: 
(*) Aechals ore aera er Tae MTA RTT ATT ope TTS PaaS Ta: 


() TeearTuitem: yrrrahyaye: are 
sraraea: a a= cdiereeeMteaPrretaitareenf Toya 


fadqaraftancaer: yen (aja- 
culaaaaraaaraT:) Tal: ewe CHORIN A EAA A ena 

















arene: 
(*)} wemaeagr: poe a ys wera] TAPAE 












(4) aiemrqataas: (q]Reaeterrs x galt aataesravauitalasia 
aed | saregetgeite: Be 
(“) [eet waaenanigarar: qhopsiafaiieaonrarae 





(+) ffpeata wieaaacavalaae 


(is) aigetnares eet gare enligenrqrara Ri wees ne 
PEATE Aetaate sys 
¥ SPeaATArsmverAaraT aggre. 
a May: of etreniteereq 


SS ee se Ee 

* L. 1, dele apPTaTHE—oT?; rend Soa yfae®; | epg’, Caer”. L. 9, read “ayfpra?, L. 10, 0, 

weuaete 5 RAT. L. 3, Mefemaregdit®, war:.—L. 4, | gach? LU, read “aaa”. Wrap os 
areremX; Tel; mai, L. 5 road eg | eqesf?, O¢gea®, "alra°, 1. 18, road Tae. “rapant. 

wat acne “aT Se eearyeray”, “arnearar’; yet, | b. 14, read mane”; aene®. L. 15, read (ara eaTer: 

L. 6, read “95a8° “ter:, ‘Tera’, 17, read °9arq?, | Cn, mera’. L. 16, read qaaferare”, : 

cate? nea; PUTS”, “ET, MP, L, 8, vend HIRE, 


('6) aixayl wafecra 
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(7) qptemreatce dee aR TA : laren faraits cavalaae: 


(is) orp Serr 








THETA AAA: Tatenat v4 


T TSM HMM WTA FF Tae: Aa Reser 







_ Pat qenengera oF aqat- 





TRAAAT |S |eCATA- 





grace | afead 


(5°) seen anifielt yer aesar aaa wT apa ace qa || SAR TAT 


(*) fofeate arahaefiraerea » 





TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM GENERAL 


It is with some reluctance that I criticise the 
method of publication of Sanskrit inscriptions 
employed by soablean antiquarian as Genl, Can- 


" L. 17, read ara, states aattaramar’, Rae’; 
Firay* L. 18, read aeae:, aeer’; Peary’, aca. 
77, L. 19, seas amy; plik: bt qaegey. 
L. 20, read oy s ra”; “a; oft, ararag.” L. 01, read 
Sey, L, 28, read firear, L, 24, read guy=aieced.° 


| are; “cam.” 





WIE Bt Xu Seta AF || 
CUNNINGHAM'S ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 
REPORTS. 


BY E. HULTZSCH, FH.D., VIENNA. 


ningham. Before entering further on the subject, 
it will be best tofurnish the reader with the mate- 
rials. The two following i inscriptions, taken from 
SS a a a SS Da 


L. 26, read %¥q:,  L. 27, dolo eq; read “say; “weal? 
L. 28, rend feTaleiy:; = eT. 
L. 2, read ware’; Poi”; “yim; “nada; we. 
L. 30, read frsfeqt yfte: | arta; “Ga. LS, read 
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the Xth volume of the Reports of the Archeologi- | the purpose ; their restoration is comparatively 


eal Survey of India (Calcutta 1880), will serve 


easy, a6 they are complete and written in verse. 


No.-L.—Jaixa Ixechirriow paren in THE YEAR 106 oF THE Gupta Epa. 


General Cunningham's reading. 
(vol. X, p, 54), 

Sri Samyutinim gunato yadinam 
Guptinwayinim nripa sat tama nim, 
[*] rajye kulasyabhivi varddhamine- 
sharbhiryyute varsha Sate tha mase 
Sukarttike bahula dinetha panchame. 
[*) guhamnukhesphata vikatenkata mimfith 
jita dwisho Jinavara Piréwa Samynekiin 
Jinikati Samadamavina. [*] chikara. 
Achiryya Bhadrinwaya bhishanasya 
sishyopyisacharya Kulenggatasya 
Padmiivata vaswa paterbbhadasya 
paral rajeyasya ripughna maninas ) 
sa samnghe. ([*) lasyatyabhivi srutobhrivi- 
BW samjnaya Sangkara name sabdito 
vidhana yuktamyatimi. {")*masthitah 
sad thardnath sadrase Kujunim 
Udagri Sidesavare pragutah). 
[*] kshayaya karmmarigana: 
yadatra punyam tadapisasarjja. 











Corrected transcript of the facsimile, 
(plate xix, lower part), 
[Line "] Namah Siddhebhyah [ || ] 
Guptinvayinim nripasattamandin [| J 
["] rijye kulasydbhivivarddhamane 
shadbhir yyute varshasatetha miise Ci] 
sukirttike bahuladinetha patichame 


' (*] guhdmukhe sphutavikatotkatim imith [ | ] 


Jinakritin gamadamavin a [*] chikarat Ci] 
ichiryya-Bhadrinvayabhishanasya 


| fishyo hy asiv Aryyakulodgatasya [ | ] 
ichiryya-Goéa [*, rmma]munes sutas tu 


Padmivata [sya] évapater bbhatasya [|| ] 
parair ajeyasya ripughnamininas 

sa Sangha [*) lasyety abhividruto bhay [|] 
svasalijiayé Saikaranimadabdito 


Vidhinayuktath yatima. [7] rrgam Asthitah [ || ] 


sa Uttarinith sadrige Kurdinit 


| udagdisiideSavare prasttah [ |]: 


[*] kshaydya karmmiriganasys dhimin 
yad atra punyat tad apisasarjja [ || ] 


Various readings of the copy. 


L.1, Guptdnvayendiai—L. 2, rdjya kulasyabhi® ; 
sherbhe yyule; sukdrttike; pachame.—L.. 8, apha- 
fovikatetkaldm amdvi; Jind kdti—L, 4, °Bha. 
dranvaye; asdedryyokuledgatasya—t. 5, eatag ; 
Seagharilasyaty.—L. 7, dethatah; Utlarandim.— 
L. 8, kshayaya karmmari?.—The signs for final 


f and n of achtkarat (1. 4) and dbfman (L. 8} are 
imperfectly copied because General Cunningham 
seems to have taken them for marks of punctus- 
tion.—The ryga of nidrogam (L. 7) standstoo low.— 
The intervals for rmma and vyd (L 5) are pro- 
bably larger in the original. 


Translation, 


Adoration to the Siddhas! 

1. In the year one hundred and six of tho 
prosperous reign of the race of theillustriousand 
most excellent kings who belonged to the line 
of Gupta and were oceans of (all) virtues, 

2. On the fifth day of the dark half of the 
auspicious month of Karttika, a man possessed 
of self-command and tranquillity of soul caused 
this far-visible and large-proportioned Jina- 
statue called ‘Pairs va, the chief of the Jinas, 
the conqueror of his foes,’ to be erected at the 
mouth of the cave. 


Goéa[rman] who. was the ornament of the 
(spiritual) line of Acharya Bhadra and 


descended from the Arya-kula, and the 
son of Advapati by Padmiavatt (?), o 
warrior 

4. Who hinwelf unconquerable by his foeg 
took pride in slaying his enemies, Ho Was 
famed on earth by his own name, viz. that of 
Santghala,* and entered on the path of 
ascetics according to the regulations (of the 
Sdetras) called by the name of Samkara. 

5. That wise man who was born in the boat 
country of the north resembling (in blessed. 


| ness) (the land of’) the Uttarakurnyg, 
3. He was a pupil of theasectic Ach irya 


gave away the merit gained by this (work) for 
the destruction of the crowd of foes, wz. of 
(the results of) deeds (in former birtha).® 

anuttarajadndvdptaye (eg. Kuda inser No 9). It 
des : of thn harman of the whekr noon pighon 


———— 
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No. IL—Inscurrtion oy Varsarisa, Prime Mrxisren ov tax Cuanpenta Kiso Ktertivany AX, 
DATED Samvat 1154.- 


General Cunningham's reading, 
(i. p. 103). 
[*] Aum! namah Sivaya! 
Chandoella-vansa Kumudendu visala Kirttih khyato 
vabhuva nripa sanghanatang: padmah. 


(*]) Vidyadharo narapatih ramali niche sojitas 
talo Vijaya Pala nriponwpendrah [1] tasmad 


dharmmaparah Sri mi- 


(*jnkirtii Varmma nripo bhavatau Yasya Kortti 


suvisu bhratri lokyam sandhatimagitee [2] 
agadamnutanom Vishnu mfvi bhutama vasepya. 
(*] yama nripapvitah Sama Krishna divasthai- 
ryamamirjayatu (3) riiodumadhyagata chandra- 


nibhasya yasya numan Yudhishthira Yada Siva | 
Riamacha- | Riimacha- 


{*] ndrah pate prasannachyupe ratna tivochi- 
shtayattad guna prakara ratna mayeearire [4] 
tadiyamatya mantrindro ramat purvvinirrs. 

(*) tah Vatea rajeti vikhyatah Srimfin mahidhari- 


bmajeh [5] khyito pabhuvakila mantri padaika | 


mantre Viichaspati sivn. 
[*] dihemantra supan chuthihbyf mayoyam sama 


ae japi mandala maéu satrovichhidya kirlligiri | 


urgga midam vyavatia [6]. 
rs 7) Sri Vatoa Raja ghattoyath nunante nitra kiritah 
Brahmanda mujjaalam kirtti marchayitumatma- 
nah 
(Samvat 1154. Chaitrahdi 2 Budhan *. 





Corrected transcript of the copy, 
(plate xxx, No. 3.) 

["] Of] oth namah SivAya || 
Chamdellavamnmmkumudenduviéilakirttih khyito 
babhiiva nripasamghanatambripadmah || 
[*) Vidyidharo narapatil kamaliniviso jitas 
tato Vijayapilanripo ntipendrah || 1 |) tasmiid 
dharmmaparah érimi- 
(*}n K irttivarmmanripobhavat | yasya kirtti- 
sudhisubbrai trilokyaim* saudhatém agit || 2 | 
agadam nitanam Vishnum ivirbhitam avapya 
[*] yam | nyipAbdhitah samakrishta értr®asthai- 
ryam amirjayat || 3 || rijodumadhya gatachandra- 
nibhasya yasya niinam Yudhishthira-Sadasiva- 


[*]ndrih | ete prasannamu*kharatnanidhau nivi- 
shtis tattadgunaprakararatnamaye éarire || 4 || 
tadiyimityamantrindro Ramanipirvvinirga- 
[*Jtab | Vatsarajeti vikhyital érimin Mahidhard- 
tmajal || 5 || khyato babhiva kila mantripadsika- 
mitre Vichaspatis ta- 

("jd tha mantrasupaorushibhyim | yoyam sama- 
stam api mandalam isu satror ichhidya Rirttigiri- 
durggam idath vyadhatta | 6 || 

[*] éri-Vatsara jaghattoyam nilnath tenitra kiritah | 
vrahmindam ujjvalim kirttim firchayitum-itma- 
nah || [7 |[] 

samvat 1154 chaittra [ba]di 2 ravan 


Fariow® readings of the copy. 
L. 3,° suvdsubhratr®? ; deibhdtam.—L. 4, samd- | marked by * which represent éri and mu in the 


krishod *r.—L. 5, Presannat peratnatibass fichish. 
edyatiad®; tadiyamdtya® 


facsimile, are so curiously shaped in consequence 


; ° nirrdiah—L. 6, Vd- | of their having been misread (#f and chyu) that 


chaspatis tad.—L. 7, samasvag api; vyaratta.— | they cannot be tranaliterated. 
Date, chaitirah *di 2 ruvan.—The two aksharas 


Om. om, Adoration to Siva! 

1. There wasa king called Vidyfidhara, 
the abode of royal fortune, whose extended 
fame caused the C handella race to blossom, 
just as the moon uncloses the flowers of the 
night-lotuges, and at whose lotus-feet crowds 
of kings were prostrated, His son was king 
VijayspAle, the king of kings. 





2. From him sprang the virtuous and illustri- 
ous king K irttivarm an who made the three 
worlds appeardlike a palace (saudha) resplendent 
with the white-wash (#udhd) of his fame, 

3. When royal fortune, torn from the 
ocean of kings (Ais enemies), reached him who 


tesembled a- new incarnation of Vishnu, 
| (only) lacking the club,* she left off her 


a however 
‘alle in the 
agupta (146-165 


of is, 148, 1 pow 


a12 





inconstancy (just ag the goddess Sr produced 
from the churning of the ocean became the 
faithful wife of divine Via hn). 

4, Standing amongst kings he resembled 
the moon who is surrounded by the stars; for- 
sooth, Yudhishthira, Sadidiva, and 
Ramachandra had entered his body which 
seemed to be composed of the gem-like ac- 
complishments of all of them, and to be an 
ocean of pearl-like gracious faces." 


2. His chief counsellor and minister wasn | 


- native of Ram ant pur, celebrated by the name 
of Vatsara ja, theillustrionssonof Mahidhara. 

6. He was called (a second) Vichas- 
pati in his office as sole minister* who, having 
wrested quickly from the enemy's hands this 
whole province here by his policy and his noble 
valour, built this fort of Kirtigiri. 

7. This is the flight of steps of the illus- 
trions Vatsaraja which he forsooth caused 


to be constructed in order to spread his brilliant | 


fame over the world, 
Satvat 1154, on Sunday the 2nd day of the 
dark half of Chaitra." 


I need not dwell at length on General 
Cunningham's two transcripts. It will be seen 
at a glance that they contain words which are 
not met with in the dictionaries, that in many 
instances the spelling of genuine Sanskrit 
words is inaccurate and the division of the 





The Gutltoal then arises—how far these 
Paar have influenced the two so-called 


Tee oe to decipher inscriptions, 
know that interpretation and criticism have to 
teers hand | in hand, ic. it is of no uso to 
it. "Even ina well-written Sanskrit inscription 
ALE and sntereed some vowel signa, 
anusvdras, and rephas, if he do not attend to the 
context, to grammar, and to metre, 
regard to doubtful aksharas, it is not sufficient 
to transcribe them by what they most resemble, 
whereas after a careful consideration of the 
rahi the aa ciel eee 








vf Tuesday in Sam. | ate rowta 
should read sudi 2, but Chaitra vadi 2 fell on Wednesday 


With | 


that wo 
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original will generally appear in & new ight 


and easily dissolve themselves into distinct 
elements. But the greatest attention and care 
cannot guard against misreadings, nor clear up 
all doubtfal ones. For this reason it has been 
a good rule with the Indian Antiquary to add 
mechanical copies of the originala even with 
the readings of the most eminent Sanskrit 
scholars and palwographists; and it would be 
a great boon to scholars if General Cunningham 
and others who copy or translate such inscrip- 
tions would give photographs or mechanical 


| facsimiles rather than eye-copies. The twa 


lists of ‘various readings’ given above will 
show how far this demand is well-founded. It 


seems highly probable that most of the omis- 


sions of the 18 vowel signs, 3 anusvdras’? and 
réphas and most of the 2] misshapen aksharas 
are not the fault of the engravers of the 
originals, but of the copyist of the facsimiles. 

I may be allowed to point also to the last 
line of the mutilated inscription of Chandra- 
gopta which is contained in the same volume of 
the Reports for further examples. The first 
word of that line is Kutssa in the transcript 
(p. 51), Kiilssa in the facsimile (plate XTX), 
whilst the original must surely read kritena’®, 
and guhdlatam (‘cave-creeper’) in the tran- 
script and the facsimile ia misread for gukdm 
ef@m (‘this cave’); RAji Sivaprasid has 
found the correct readings in the original as 


| his translation (p. 52) shows. But how is it to 


be explained that inthe same line the facsimile 
reads only Atyéai, while the transcript has the 
right reading, bhakfyd ? Is the latter a con- 


_ jecture of General Cunningham's or of Raja 


Sivaprasid’s, or has bha simply been left ont in 
the eye-copy ? 

General Cunningham will be entitled to the 
warmest thanks of all Sanskritists if the second 
volume of his Corpus Inecriptionum should be 
accompanied by reliable photographs of the 
originals, 

Tosum up—sSo long as General Cunningham 
does not adopt the practice of giving photolitho- 


graphs or other mechanical copies of the 


originals, his publications will bo useless for 
the Sanskritist and the historian, and the 
1007 A.D., and Chaitra sndi2, on Wednesday 


_In Sati, 1155 the same dates would fall 
vis., 7 March and 21 March, 1098, A.D 


19 Benides, 2 el and 1] anurelre are found 
vowel signa are in 


| Wrong 
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sums of money granted for his work by a 
liberal government will be thrown away. As 
a confirmation of the opinion here expressed 


| T may refer to the remarks of Professor Piachel 


in his review of Senart's Inscriptions de 
Piyadax in the Gottingen Anseige. 


THE COINAGES OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, AT BOMBAY, UNDER 
THE CHARTERS OF CHARLES II, WITH A NOTE ON THE INDIAN 
EXCHANGES OF THE PERIOD. 

BY EDWARD THOMAS, F.E.8., 40. 


We derive much indirect information on this 
subject from the contemporary testimony of 
Tavernier, that adventurous traveller and 
experienced trader in “ precious stones,” who 
was in India during part of the reigns of Shih 
Jahin and Aurangzeb. He is said to have 
been born in 1605 A.D. and to have died, at 
Moscow, in 1689, He tells us in his preface, “ si 
la premitre education est comme une seconde 
naissance, jo puis dire que je suis venn au 
mondeavee le désir de voyager" —and further, 
“ainsi jai vO avec loisir dang mes six voyages 
et par differens chemins toute la Turquie, tonte 
la Perse, et toutes lea Indes*.” His memoira 
were only written out from his notes, by others, 
after his return to Europe," so that it is often 
difficult to fix the precise date to which he 
refers for any special incident. He was in 
England in the time of James the Ist, and we 
find him, after many wanderings, at Agra in 
1641 A.D. and again in 1665 A.D. 
remarks on the English coinages in India :— 

“Figare 1 and 2 is the money which the 


English coin in their Fort St. George or else 


at Madraspatan, upon the coast of Coromandel. 
They call them Pagods, as those of the Kings 
and HRajas of the country are called. They 
are of the same weight, the same goodness and 
pass for the same value. Formerly the English 
never coined any silver or copper money; . . 
or But since the present King of England 
married the Princess of Portugal, who had 








or in any 





silver, copper and tin [“estain" pewter ?] 
But that money will not go at Surat, nor 
in any part of the Great Mogul's dominions, 
of the territories of the Indian 
Kings; only it passes among the English in 


their Fort, and some 2 or 3 leagues up in the’ 
country, and in the villages along the coast.” 


As regards the first part of this quotation, 
it would seem that the Portuguese and Dutch 
had already introduced a system of imitating 
the native currencies to meet the facilities of 


| commerce,” in which practice we naturally fol- 


lowed them. As a general rule, the nations of 
the Peninsula were more inclined ae. 
the adjudication of the money-changer, than 
to give credence to any royal stamp: in short, 
they preferred the tests of scales and the cupel 
to the impressed anthentication of the Officers 
of the King’s Mint. Ferishtah has preserved a 
curious record of how, on the conquest of the 
Dekhan, the Muhammadans were much put 


out by the pertinacious local habit of passing 
their new money through the crucible and 


The motive for this was supposed to have 
been due to the religions zeal of the Hindus, 
who desired to perpetuate the sacred emblems 
of their creed in supersession of the pious 
legends of Islim,* but it seems more reason- 
able to suppose that these measures were simply 
prompted by a desire to secure certainty of 
value in the form usually accepted by the 
masses and sanctioned by the ancient guilds of 
the crafts of goldsmiths and Sarrifs. 

“The Portugals,” in the time of Tavernier, 
had got beyond mere local issues, and coined 


leg: 1 Fosages—Nouveess Dictionnaire BiMiogra- 


Perm pagodas of the Holland- 
Teverniee, pp 141. ‘The 
mee 1 or 2 per cent,”” than those of 


ve yc Mae 
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fine gold, with European devices,* for the de- 
pendencies of Goa, but they also had “ Silver 
Pardos” [Patacas] and “a great quantity 
of small copper and tin money, not much 
unlike that of the kings already mentioned." 

We can complete the details of the latter 
portion of the passage contributed by Tavernier 
from our home annals, and can produce speci- 
mens from our own Mints, which will probably 
explain why the money we first coined at 
Bombay did not find acceptance outside of our 
own domains. 

Charles the IL came to the throne in A.D. 
1660. His marriage contract with Catherine, 
the sister of Alphonso VI. of Portugal, waa 
arranged late in 1661, and completed in about 
May 1662. Under its terms he obtained the 
ceasion of the Island of Bombay, which was 
made dver to the East India Company on the 





27th March 1668," and finally passed into | 
their possession on the 23rd of September of 


that year, with its then revenue of £2,833 per 
annum, and the King’s garrison of two com- 


panies of Foot, and who volunteered into the | 


“ Company's Service, and thus formed its first 
military establishmentat Bombay.’ “In 1671," 
Bombay, rising in importance, “a Mint was 
ordered, and the building of 2 ships and 2 
brigantines commenced upon.”" “In 1676 
(28th Charles IT.) by the King's letters patent 


dated 5th October, a Mint was authorised | 


at Bombay to coin Rupees, Pice and Bnud- 
grooks,” which should be current not only 
“in the Island, but in all the dependencies of 
the Company in the East Indies." 

Of course, it is somewhat venturesome to 
speculate on International trade exchanges 
upon euch limited materials as the available 
coins afford. But it would seem that they 
essentially confirm and explain Tavernier’s 
statement of the non-currency of the earlier 
Bombay issues outside the Island, o fact, indeed, 
which is virtually admitted by the King’s letters 


patent of 1676. They, moreover, appear to 


support the inference of the 2s.-3¢. rate of ex- 
change per Rupee, which our own countrymen 
clerly looked upon as a quasi normal tariff. 
I shall have occasion to revert to the ques- 
tion of English money as estimated against 
Indian metallic values, but this much may be 
stated here, that the old Company, in the first 
instance, clearly underrated the value of the 


local rupee, as may be seen by comparing the 


weight of No, 1, or the Company's Coin of the 
7th year of their Charter of 1668, = A.D. 1675, 
with the increased weights given to the subse- 
quent issues Nos, 3,4, bearing the Royal Arms.'* 


Ihave selected the eight subjoined examples 


of Anglo-Indian money issued during the reign 
of Charles IT, and added a single specimen of the 
Bombay Rupees of James II of 1687, which 


Cuantes II, 

No. 1. Silver, Weight 177-8 grains, Date 
Anno-septimo 7th year,"— British Museum. 

OBVERSE. 

Centre. MON: 

ROM BAY 
AXGLIC 
REGIMS 
a7 

Margin.—a: peo: Pax: ET INCREMENTYM : 

REVERSE, 

Centre—Shield, with the arms of the Fast 
India Company, Above, two rosettes at the 
sides, in the middle two lions and two fleur de 
ie quartered. Below, two ships and a brig. 

Margin,—tnp: ORT: HON: 800: ANG: 

No. 2, Silver, Weight 167°8 grains, Date 
A. D, 1677. B.M. 


OnvEnse. 
Centre. THE 
RVPEE OF 
BOM BAIM 


above one, below two, rosettes. 
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Margin.—1677. HY AVIHORITY OF CHARLES 
THE SECOND. 

REvERsE. 

Centre.—The Royal Arms of England, in a 
shield ; viz. three liona, the Scottish lion, the 
Trish harp, and the three fleur de lis of France. 
Above the shield a crown. 

Margin,—InG OF GREAT BRITAINE * FRANCE * 
AND" IRELAND. . 


No. 3, Silver, Weight 183°2 grains. Date 
A.D. 1678. Edge milled". B. M. 
Similar typea and legends to No. 2. 
No. 4. Silver, weight 198°2 grains, dated 
A.D, 1678. Edge plain, BLM. 
Similar types and legends to No. 2. 
No, 5. Copper (pice) weight ? A.D. (16)99 
? L509. 18 
OBVEESR. 
Centre. MOET 
BOMBAY 
ANGLIC 
REGIME 
a’ p 99 


Margin.—As in the Silver coins ? Traces of 
INCREME ? 
REVERSE. 


Centre.—Shield, with the arms of the E. I. C. | 


Above, dotted stars, in place of rosettes at the 
sides ; in the middle, two fleurs de Wis, and two 
compartments filled in with dots, Below—three 
ships. 

Margin.—IMlegible traces of the lettera soc: 


ANG: 
No. 6. <A farthing of Charles II, date 1674 
AD. BM. 
ODVERSE. CAROLVEA 
CAROLO 
REVERSE. REX 
BRITANNIA. 


Re-struck with the die for the silver Rupees, 
No. 2 above. 


No. 7.—Lead. A.D. 1768 ? BM. 
eee ees ee: Silver Rupees. 





The Fr pt Sty A eet eer tre to the 
‘ nh Mat by Blonde ril 1663 , and the first 
Ruding, Txxir, ; 





| fo Tare Saul BF Pp 4, 





No. 5.—Fanam" 

ODVERSE. 

Centre —Two linked O's, 0 (the monogram 
of Charles the second), with 2 or 3 dota, at the 


sides. 

REVERSE. 

Centre.—The ordinary standing figure of the 
Indian god ( Vishws F) 

James IT. 

No. 9.—Silver, Weight ? Date, A.D. 1687." 

OBVERSE. 

Centre. PAX 

DEO 


Margin.—BOMBAIENSIS MONETA: 1687, 

REVERSE, 

Centre—Shreld, with the arms of the’ Fast 
India Company. Above, two rosettes and two 
dots at the sides, in the middle two lions and 
two #lenr de lis quartered. Helow three ships 


and three smal] stars. 


Note on the Indian Exchanges. 

A controversy has lately been raised as to 
the exchange value of the Rupees of the Dehli 
Mughals, as compared with the English money 
of the period—and, perhaps these quasi-English 
coins may aid in determining the question. One 
of the arguments advanced for the reduction of 
the par value of the Rupee, to less than two 
shillings, has been based upon the returns 
given by Foreign writers, in French livres. The 
selection of this test, however, does not appear 
to have been fortunate, inasmuch as the 
English Translator of Tavernier, in 1677,"* in 
his Table of Values, gives the Rupee of Gold as 
£1-11-6, and the Rupee of Silver as twoshillings 
and three pence. In the same way, the English 





| Editor of Bernier's Work" estimates the Rupee 


at 29 pence, and so converts the sum of six 
crores of Rupees into 7§ millions of English 
pounds.” Harris, in 1764, in recapitulating tho 
this and fixes the Rupee at 2s. 6d. Thos, in 


| giving the totals of Aurangzeb's Revenues at 


1207,18,76,840 dims, or nee 30, 17,96, 804, 


“ The Persian Travela, London, 1677. 
 Beoond edition, London, 1676, vol. 11, p. 1é4. 
Inthe A pendix to rol. IV of this edition, p. I 
Bardiee stile” aoaa forgotten to ts be icenstek 
my firat Book,” and —_ defines tho Rupee = 
*“ equivalent to 29 or 3) p Bernier Aum pare 
‘Thave enid eleewhare 
almost equi 32 le wat See 


“fe 
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£37,724,615. 


The next series of definitions of exchange 
rates consist, for the most part, of the contem- 
porary testimony of Englishmen, who probably 


earried British shillings to India, and there 
practically ascertained what they would go for. 


The first on the list is the eccentric Thomas 


Coryate, who defines the Mughal Revenues in 
1615, as “40 millions of crowns of six shil- 


linga each.” We need not here attempt to 


reconcile these totals, as in another place he 
allows us to infer that he places the rupee at 
2s. in detining a lack at £10,000 sterling.""” 

Terry in 1616 speaks of the rupees as “‘ of 
divers vulues, the meanest being worth 2 
shillings, and the best about 2 shillings and 
nine pence’, an estimate which is accepted 
by De Laét in “Rupias . . que communiter 
valent duos solidos et “novem denarios Angl. 
interdum etiam tantum duos." Finally Sir 
Thomas Herbert, in his “Some yeares of 
Travaile, beguone in 1626," tells ua“ a 
Mahmodi is 12 pence, a rupee 2 shillings and 
three pence.” 

But with all this, we must remember that 
our King’s shilling was only o foken, not a 
measure of value. Twelve pence in silver 
instead of being equal to one-twentieth (¥,) of the 
standard pound, had been very extensively 
reduced at this date, as will be seen from the 
accompanying Tables of English Silver Coins. 
But thia difficulty of relative values may pos- 
sibly be disposed of by the parallel definitions, 
in gold, which are so often to be met with. 

On the other hand, the true measure of value 
in India was dependent upon, so to say, three 
different standards: (1) the copper, which had 
not yet lost its early status as an arbiter of 
values—seeing that the revenues of the State 
were still estimated in dams; (2) the silver, 





which was fast taking the place of the lower | 


metal; and (3) the gold, which in the increase 
of the material riches of the land, was begin- 
ning to have a fixed and recognised ratio as 
against milver. 





“ Harris's Voyager, vol. I, p. 652; The Revenue 
London, 1871, tr ahr cheyenne est 

croben’ well p. Bohr Keres eel Th te ae ee a 
Purchaa, OL kL, Bp. i; Orr, ¥ * pnp 

= Puraliae, Leondou, 1665, "vol Uy be iétir ere, vol 


"he toeperie Mogul Bogubla,sive nti: Veo Shea. | 








And here it will be necessary to advert, briefly, 
to the English Monetary System. William the 
Norman brought over with him the method of 
dividing the Saxon pound of 5,400 grains into 
This pound was called the moneyer's pound,” 
and constituted the Mint standard, “until the 
reign of Henry VIII, in A.D. 1528, when the 


| Troy pound was made the Mint weight in room 


of the moneyer's pound or the Tower pound, 
which was 7, less, or 5,400 grains.”"™* 

In process of time the 240 pennies of the old 
standard came to be 792 pence of 7°2727 grains 
each, in lien of William the Conqueror's full 
22°5 grains, and the 20 nominal shillings (or 
21) of the pound Troy), expanded into 62° in 
18th Charles the II, 1665, and into 66 in 1816 
with parallel reductions in value in each case. 

The subjoined Tables exhibit—No. I the 


_ absolute variations; No. IT the working results. 


No. IIT the relative values of Gold and Silver 
in the English system. It has not been at- 
tempted to reconcile minor discrepancies: but 
the authority for No. I is distinctly avowed, 
and the materials for No. IT are grounded on 
the actual weights of extant which Mr. 
E. Hawkins, as head of the Medal Room in the 
British Museum had so many opportunities of 
verifying, while the data for No. III are suffi- 
ciently defined in the standard work of Rading. 

Table L—“ Showing at one view how many 
pounds, shillings, and pennios, have been coined out 
of a pound of silver at different times in England. 

Pretimixary Nore. 

“ Whatever the division of money may have 
been in England in the Anglo-Saxon times, 
there is no doubt that it has been the same ever 
since the reign of William the Conqueror as at 
present [1805], viz. 12 pennies in a shilling, 
which never was a real coin till the year 1504, 
and 20 shillings in a pound, which though not 
a real coin, was a real pound, containing 12 
ounces of standard silver, till the reign of 
Edward I, from which period the weight of the 
nominal pound has gradually been diminished, 
till it is now about one-third of what it origin- 








sources, p a: + 

a don, 1634, p. 41. bs 

® Pernian Tra pioasom, 1, 1076; Sir'T. Herbert, p. 41. 

™ Ending, vol. I, p.18. T ef ei Side: consisted 
fo Beged og nwa lighter thes Chafee eee ee 
otnos,"" ™ Eelly's Uuleoreat Ua cas ai 
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ally was, The depreciation which money has 
suffered in respect to the value of necessary 
food and other useful commodities, is the effect 


of the increase of bullion in Europe, by the | 


importation from America, and the increase of 
taxes, which in very many articles now consti- 
tute the greatest part of the price.” 





| Silver. | Alloy. Hi 


Before A. D. 15m, d of ot.dwt.loz.dwt.) £ «, d, 
liver ove ed... eserrr ¢ se 
A.D. 1900. — Edw aa Ti 2/0 18/1 085 
“ = 73 Rawerd fir” vn 9/0 18/1 2 2 
+ ee ~ w-4) db-2) om] 1 2 6 
ee ee ee lt 2/0 18|}1.5 0 
ra a See gs 11 2/0 I8}110 0 
:. — 4EdwardIV..) 1102/0 18)17 6 
" 4587 — 15 HenryVIIL.| 11 2/0 18|)2 5 0 
tio ee ae os oe aa! 6 
TF bs — 24 a8 " 6 t Ly i 2 5 il 
ge eee» pele 40/8 0/2 8 0 
. isai7'*— «1 newt 2 Oe OFS 6 
" rt genni é.. | 1 1/0 2/8 0 0 
Ss — 1 Ler 11 O/1 O18 0 0 | 
"4560 — 2 Elizabeth _| 12 2/0 19/3 0 0 
. 10 —8. ,,. =| 210 18)39 9 0 





N.B.—T hese rates of English money are taken 
“by Mr. Folkes from the indentures made with 
the Masters of the Mint, and consequently may 
be depended on as authentic.”"—Macpherson’s 
Annals of Commerce, Vol. IV, Appendix II, 
London, 1805. 

Table II—O/f the weights of the different 
denominations of Silver Coins [including alloy |. 





“Such continued to be the weights of the 
several coins until the 56th George III. (1516), 
when at the great recoinage the following 











weights were established,” 
Shilling. 
a 201; on | = re 
~ English Gold. 


ee ee 
eee 


Speed ie on mera money Coins of Brgland,” 
London, 1M 


* Buding, eit pb. 70, 71. 





Conquest, was the “ gold pennie™' of the 41st year 
of Henry IT], it weighed two sterlings or silver- 
pence, and passed for 20 pence.” “In the 49th 
year of the reign it was raised from its original 
value to 24 pence.” We may disregard the 
intermediate changes and come to the sovereigns 
of 20 shillings each, first minted by Henry VII, 
and subsequently fixed under the name of unites 


by James I, at 22 carats fine (¢. ¢. 4) fine gold, 
ye alloy) and 33) pieces to the ponnd troy. 
Under Charles IT, (1666), o new coinage of 
guineas, at 444 to the pound troy, was issued. 


This coin varied in its current price from 20 


shillings up to 30, until the year 1717, when 


it was fixed authoritatively at 21 shillings. 


| Sovereigns of 20 shillings were finally itro- 
duced in 1916," 4635 pieces going to the troy 


pound ; thus each coin contained 4 dwt. 17-001 
grains, or 113-001 grains of pure gold. 
For the purposes of comparison of exchange 


) computations and exhibiting the persistent fall 


in the value of silver, 1 quote the subjoined 
abstract of a Table prepared by Ruding™ of 
the relative values of the higher metals, 

The Jractions which are, at times, of eonsi- 


| derable importance, have been omitted in this 


summary. 
Table LIT.—Of the relative value of Gold and 
Silver. 


at the Eanghe  s tes 
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Indian Silver. 

The origin of the Indian rupee may be 
traced up to very early times, m the Aryan 
Salaraktika, or Satakrisnala, the even one 
hundred rafi weight, which formed the basis 
of the standard gold and silver pieces of the 
early Pathan kings of Dehli (A. D, 1228), each 
of which weighed 100 ratis or 175 grains, 
and were conventionally termed Tunéas."" Mu- 
hammad. bin Tughlak, in A, D. 1324, reverted 
to the local weight of Manu,™* the kdraha or 


suvarna of 80 ratis or 140 grains for his silver | 


standard, and raised the weight of his gold 
pieces to 200 grains, which seems to imply 
some readjustment of the relative values of 
the two metals. Some uncertainty in the Mint 
arrangements continued until Shir Shih re- 


formed the Indian coinages and introduced a 


new silver piece, now definitively called o 
rupee, Of 178 grains." Akbar followed the 
same standard, in ta wal, but claims to have 
improved the fineness of the metal™. And we 
have extant rapees of Shih Jahin weighing 
L710 reine, and nomerous specimens of 177°5 
grains,” To judge by the assay of his gold 
coinage, these rupeca must have ranged at a 
better average than those of his predecessors.*° 
Tavernier has a curious notice of the copper 
money current in India, in his day, which is 
worth preserving :— 

“The Indians have also a sort of small 
copper money, which they call Pecha, which 
is worth about 2) of our liards, a Lard being 
the 4th part of a sous, There is also 4, pecha, 
2 pechas, and 4 pechas. 

“ According to the custom of the province 


where you travel, you have for a Roupy of | 


silver more or leas of these pechas. 

“ In my last travels, a Roupy went at Surat for 
49 pechas. But the time was, when it wns 
worth 50, and another time when it went but 
for 46. At Agra and Gehanabat, the roupy is 
valued at 55 and 56 pechas, and the reason is 
because the nearer you go to the copper mines, 
the more peckas you have for the roupy.” (p.22.) 


al ‘Pathan 
| _Kingn of Dehli, Dehli, pp. 3, 13k vetah Numianata 


PP. 

% Mage: ol. vit» 

& f of Dehli, p. 406. 
cna at ea igang is the 
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Cowriea, too, were subject to similar laws of 


| distance from the Maldives, Near the sea, they 


were rated at 80) to the pice, at Agra, they 
went for 50 to 55 per pice (pp. 2,8, 22). So 


with the bitter almonds, which made op the 


small change of the Western coast, whose tariff 
was regulated by the productiveness of the 
trees in the deserts of Laristan. 

Indian Gold, 

The value of gold, in Asia, seems to have 
been largely affected by geographical surround- 
ings, proximity to sites of production, facilities 
of transport, and other casual laws of supply and 
demand.** The Southern Peninsula of India 


had, as it appears, gold mines of its own, 


and Ocean commerce brought it bountiful 
supplies. In the North, the Baktrian Greeks 
were satisfied with currencies of silver and 
copper. whereas the Indo-Skythians coined 
gold in large quantities, and not only obtained 
directly extensive supplies of Roman gold coin, 
but imitated and possibly re-struck many of the 
Imperial dinarii™ The kingdom of Kanonj 
continued, in modified types, an extensive issue 
of that metal, which lasted til] the Mohammadan 


conquest by Muhammad bin Sim, who indeed 


Mahmod of Ghazni's mints very early utilised 
Central Asian gold, and the plunder of India, 
from time to time, contributed fresh stores of 
precious metal for the moneyer's purpose. 

The Pathin Kings of Dehli, as we have seen, 
coined both gold and silver in equal weights, 
both being as pure as they could make them, 
bat relative values had clearly to be readjusted 
as altered circumstances demanded. At first the 
scale appears to have been 1 to 8. In Akbar's 


| time it was 1 to 9-4," in Aurangzeb's reign 
| lto 14. And at this rate of 1 to 14 our own 
Enst Indian Company, in 1766, coined gold as 


149°72 fine, to the rupee. containing 175-92 of 
paresilver. The proportion was not, however, 
found sufficient to secure the currency of the 
experimental gold Muhker, and in consequence, 
in 1769, a new Regulation was passed raising 
0 
Bay T. pp. 4, 50. 
ea the rates, in different 
: 6; andl t §. 
ithof daca, Tribner 
Pie at ra 
Kings of Deh i, Pp. ! ' 
20,104; Journal, R.A. 5. vol. I, 
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the =e up to 190-086 fine, AS against 
16 rupees of the old standard of A.D. 1766." 

It may be mentioned in connection with 
these later details of the East India Company's 
mintages and exchange rates, that Stewart, in 

; History of Bengal, p- 8, estimates the 
Rupee at 8 to the £ sterling (1. ¢. 2s. 6d. per 
Rupee), and practically illustrates ita effect, in 
citing the sale, in October 1811, of 40 lakhs of 
Rupees to the Bank of England for £495,527 
sterling. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have had 
no motive in collecting these statistics beyond 
the aim of placing the question of exchanges in 
ite true light, and a desire to extend these new 
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olf 


Sr who, past or present, seek to amend 

But, on the other hand, as regards the future, 
it is as well that Political or other Associations 
seeking to restore Silver to its old mission, in 
india or elsewhere, should recognise the fact 


and metals of the old East India Company to 


the leech-like heavy charges of the present 


Home Government, which draws indiscrimi- 
nately, for its own wants Bills in Rupees, 
on its hapless dependency, in season and out ~ 

of season, whether the balance of trade or .- 
metallic exchange is for or against them. 


BRAHUI SONG, No. IL. 


BY THE EEV. GEO. SHIRT, M.R.A.8. 
(See ante p. 131.) 


netna kababe 
yiir nf malise 
dor vag n& phulle. 


1. Khalpa rababe 
2. Diiti na thise 

$. Pur ka khawiihe 
4. Mahirini shulle 
5. Tambi ni lokdte jaiza nokate 

6. Barena Bahirin Chunakaé, koron zahirin 

Translation. 
1. Don't play, O Minstrel; thy heart is roast 
meat. 

2. In thy hand is a cup; thy friend is thirsty. 
3. Fill* up the water bag; thy water is medi- 
4. Thy camel is swift; thy bridle is a flower. 


5. Thy tent is on a baggage camel; it is law- 
ful (to meet) at the new moon, 
6. We come from Bahir; O child! We are 
blind to thee. 
Dirty. 
1. Kasar Kachhini sere mihind 
2. Mare Mahmandnd Zeba zi ka ki nan kin 
$. Kasar Thikoni —_jholi Lakona. 
Translation, 


| 1. The way to Kachh is a sor" of fish. 


2. Mahomed has a son; Zeba! be quick that 
we may | } 


3. The way to Thako is (like) a beggar's wallet. 


FOLKLORE FROM KASHMIR. 
COLLECTED BY Mug. F. A. STEEL. 
WITH NOTES BY LIEUT.&. C. TEMPLE, B.3.C., F.E.G.5., M.B.A.8., &c. 


No, 7.—FOouerace. 
The Tiger and the Farmer's Wife." 

One day a farmer" went to his field to plough 
with his bullocks. He had just yoked them 
when a tiger walked np to him, and said, 
“ As saldm ‘alaikum,* good morning. ‘ 





“ Peinen’ " Ferner jaan Useful Toblee, pp. 72 
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“w'alaikum as salam, good morning,” said 


| the farmer trembling all over, bat thinking it 


best to be polite. 

“The Lord* has sent me to eat your two bal. 
locks,"" said the tiger; “so like ‘a God.fearing 
pecan Mieresinbe stone Seam tis dh 2h 


“ The Peace 
: \eieeahedaanibaiioe: anewordd Seren 
alain en aettin. > arma 6 Peace (of 


God)." pelos Bee Sees anes article | 





wrong; thos, saldm alai) 
arn corruption of it used to be onrrent in the Circus 
) the arena, fourish his w nd 
come" (nc, Salem lg arg 00D | 
me at noon inthe Khyber : 
that “Salem I come" is“ as allam ‘a! 
on or AllaA ; the tale being  Muhammadan ons. 
es ee he 
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“What you say is curious,” answered the 
farmer, whose courage, now that he saw it was 
a question of gobbling bullocks and not men, 
had returned, “because the Lord sent me here 
to plough my field, and for that I must have 
bullocks. Are you sure yuu are not making 
a mistake F" 

“T fancy I know best what the Lord told 
me, growled the tiger, showing his teeth, “so 
be quick and give me those bullocks.” 

But the farmer begged and prayed till at 


last he promised that if the tiger would spare — 


the bullocks, he would go back to his house and 
fetch him a fine young milch cow instead. 


To this the tiger agreed: so taking his oxen — 


with him the farmer returned to his house. 
His wife, who was a very clever woman, seeing 
lim return so early, called out— 

“What, Lazybones, back again from the 
fields, and my work but just began.” 

Then the farmer explained to her about his 
meeting with the tiger, and how to save the 
bullocks he had promised to give the milch 
cow, At this-the wife began to cry, saying,— 

“A likely story, saving your bnullocks at 
the expense of my cow! Where will the 
children get milk, and how can I cook without 
any butter ghir” 

“All very fine, wife,” said the farmer, “ bué 
can we make bread without any corn? And 
how can you have corn without bullocks to 
plough the field? It is better to do without 
milk than without bread, so make haste and 
untie the cow,” 

“You great gaby,” wept the wife, “if you 
had an ounce of sense in your brains, you'd 
think of some plan to get ont of the scrape,” 

“Think yourself,” cried the husband in a 


rage. | 
“Very well,” replied the wife, “only if I | 


think, you mustobey; so go back to the tiger, 
and tell him the cow wouldn't come along with 
you, but that your wife is bringmg it.” 

The farmer accordingly went back to the 
tiger, and found him sharpening his teeth and 
claws for very hunger : when he heard he had 





* Pagri, a turban. W 
sp common rik a India oil Ki to be ee 
ject nko thom rot a a= £ 
onektenied Bence the of Sa app yeinten 
"Wi The Keakabad women'y lee Cdn to te hak 





is food, he began 





to wait yet a little longer for his 


| lashing his tail and curling his whiskers in 


a way the farmer did not like, 

Now, no sooner had the farmer left the 
house than his wife, going to the stable, saddled 
the pony. Then she put on the farmer's beat 
clothes, tied the pagri* very high, and set off 
muan-fashion, to the field where the tiger was. 
She rode up swaggering and bold, till she 
came to the corner, when she called out in aloud 
yoice,— 

“Now, by the grace of God, may I find a 
tiger in this field, for Ihave not tasted tiger's 
flesh since the day before yesterday, when, as 
luck would have it, I killed three.” 

Hearing this the tiger became so much 


- frightened that he turned tail and fled into the 


jangal; going away full tilt till he met his 
own jackal,* who called out,— 

“My lord! my lord! whither away so fast ?”’ 

“Ran! run!” cried the tiger, “ there's the 
very devil of a horseman in yonder field, who 
thinks nothing of eating three tigers. i: , 

At this the jackal Inughed, saying, “ that 
was no horseman: that was only the farmer's 
wife.” 

“Are you sure?” asked the tiger pansing. 

“Quite sure, my lord,” replied the jackal, 
“ did not you see her pigtail’ ? Come! don't give 
up your breakfast for a woman!” 

“Bot you may be mistaken,” persisted the 
cowardly tiger, It was the very devil of a 
horseman to look at.” 

“Who's afraid!" replied the brave jackal, 
“Jet's go together.” 

“ But you may intend to betray me, and 
run away, said the still suspicious tiger. 

“In that case, let's tie our tails together, and 
then I can’t," replied the determined jackal, 
who did not want to be done out of his bones. 

Bo they tied their tails together in a very 
fast knot, and set off gaily. 

Now the farmer and his wife were still in the. 
field langhing over the trick she had played the 
tiger, when her hnsband canght sight of the 
pair coming back so bravely with their tails 





"| gathered ber, and bang mixed heads ee 
uread are Worked into a very long plait terminated 
atk tassel, beer itp yr yore to the nubiles. 
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tied together. He called ont, “ We are lost! 
we are lost!" 

“Not at all, you gaby,” answered his wife, 
and walked towards the tiger and the 
jackal. When she got within hail she called 
out,— 

“Now this is what I call kind, Mr. Jackal, 
to bring me such a nice fat tiger, but consider- 
ing how many tigers there are in your father's 
house, I think you might have brought me two: 
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Hearing this the tiger became wild with fright 
and quite forgetting the jackal and the knot 
in their tails, he bolted away as hard as he 


could, dragging the jackal bumpity-bamp-bump 


over all the stones. In vain the poor jackal 
howled and shrieked to the tiger to stop; the 
noise behind him only frightened the beast 
more, and away he went over hill and dale, till 
he was nearly dead with fatigue, and the poor 
jackal quite dead with bruises. 


one will hardly be a mouthfal.” Moral.—Don't trust cowards. 
SOME REMARKS ON GENERAL CUNNINGHAMS NEW METHOD OF FIZING 


THE INITIAL POINT OF THE GUPTA ERA. 
BY G. THIBAUT, PH.D., PEINCIPAL BENARES COLLEGE. 


General Cunningham has lately given—in the 
appendix and the preface of the 10th volume of 
the Reports of the Archwological Survey of India— 
a detailed exposition of a new method devised by 
him for the purpose of fixing the initial date of 
the Gupta era. Some remarks regarding this 
method had already been made by him in the 9th 
vol, of the Reports. His method ia based on a 
series of four copperplate inscriptions of king 
Hastin and his son Pankshobha, the petty 
chiefs of Uchahara, each of which furnishes a 
double date, one noting the year of the Gupta 
era and the other the current year of the twelve- 
year oycle of Jupiter. Details about these inscrip- 
tiona und their dates are to be found in the 
Archeological Reportsand need not be given here ; a 
abort re-statement of the nature of the twelve-year 
cycle of Jupiter however will not be out of place. 
This cycle ia founded on the circumstance of 
Jupiter performing a complete revolution, roughly 
speaking, in twelve years (accurately in 4,352 days 
14h, ete.), so that one year of Jupiter is the time 
in which the planet passes through 30°- The 
names of the single constituent years of the 
eycle are derived from the xakshatras in which in 
the course of each year Jupiter's heliacal rising 
and setting takea place. As, however, it was 
manifestly intended to employ this nomenclature 
for civil purposes also, it became necessary to 
make some arrangement in order to establish 


a clearer agreement between solar and bdrhaspatya | 


reckoning. For this purpose it was necessary to 
establish a period which comprised an integral 
number of solar and likewise of Jupiter's years. 
The Indian astronomers of the Siddhinta Period, 
whose knowledge of the mean motions of the 
planets was on the whole very accurate, had of 
course no difficulty in handling this problem. 
As Jupiter passea in one solar year very nearly 
through one sign plus the eighty-fifth part of a 





to eighty-six of Jupiter's years, and consequently 
inorder to utilize the names of the twelve year cycle 
for civil reckoning, the provision was made that in 
the regular recurring series of the 12 Jupiter 
names each 86th name was to be expunged. For 
two of Jupiter's years terminate within the limits 
of each 85th solar year,and the 86th solar year mus, 
therefore receive the name of the 87th of 
Jupiter's years. 

These are briefly the principles according to 
which astronomers like the author of the Sdrya 


| lated the periods of Jupiter's years to be expunged, 


BipuDéva Sdstri, the distinguished Mathematician 
and Astronomer of the Benares , haa com- 
puted for General Cunningham's use a table of 
B.C. 8 to A D. 2068, in which all the expunged 


the four 


with this list then the dates of 
copperplate-inscriptions of R4ji Hastin ard 
his con Sankshobha, which are dated in the 
Gupta era, and at the same time mention the 


| name of the current Jovian year, and noticing 


that in the series of 54 years between the date of 
the first inscription (G. 156) and that of the last 
(G. 209) no name of the Jovian cycle ts omitted (as 
appears from the table on page 117 of the appen- 
of the different unbroken series of 54 years that are 


to be found in his table can, with the most probali- 


lity, be identified with the series marked by the 
first and fourth of the mentioned four copperplate 
in settling the question, he finally decides im 
favour of A. D. 167, as most probably being the 


initial year of the Gupta cra, so that the date 
of the first inscription—Gupta 156—would coincide 





u22 


with $22 A. D.. sak cha: Ri Od toe Somat aabestas 
tion—Gupta 200—with A. D. 375. 

Into the details of this latter part of Gen. Cun- 
ningham's investigation we need not enter hers, 
aa the purpose of this paper merely is to inquire 
into the validity of the principles on which Gen, 
Cunningham has drawn up his table of the twelve- 
year Jupiter cycle with the expunged years. 
That table is of course quite correct for the pre- 
sent time, in fact for all the centuries consequent 
on the rise of modern Hindu astronomy as the 
oldest extant document of which we may perhaps 
consider the Sirya Siddhdnta or else the Laghu- 
Aryabhata.siddhdnta. As goon aa the Hindus 
had acquired the very correct knowledge of the 
mean motions of Jupiter and the sun which is 
embodied in the Siddhdnias, the eighty-five yeara 
period followed as a necessary consequence. But 
the task devolving on ua is to inquire at what 
time the Hindus did acquire that knowledge and 
at whet time in consequence they first became 
able to construct the 85) years cycle, Among 
European scholara of the present time there 
prevails no doubt that the modern Hindu system 


of astronomy is an adaptation of Greek doctrines. | 


On the reasons for this belief we need not dwell 
here, it may suffice to refer to the notes of Burgess 
and Whitney's translation of the Sirya Siddhdata 
and Biot's Eh eur ['Astronomie Indienne. The 
exact time of the formation of the new aystem 
is not yet well known, and various opinions, 
differing more or less, have been propounded 
concerning this point. The circumstance which in 
a consideration of thia question hag primarily to 
be taken into account ia avowedly the fact of the 
star { Pisciwm bemg taken aa marking the 
beginning of the sphere. This star coincided in 
position with the vernal equinox not far from the 
middle of the sixth century. On the other hand, 
it looks as if the Hindu measurements of the 
position of the Nakehatras had been made somewhat 
earlier, about 490 (cf. Whitney to Siry. Siddh. 
VIIL 9, p. 355). The date of the Laghu-drya 
Siddhdnta is known to be 499 A. D. The date of 
probably the earliest Siddhdatas—viz. the Pauliéa 
and the Homaka—is not known; they are 
most likely somewhat anterior to Aryabhata, but 
it is altogether uncertain by how much Profeasor 
Kern (in the preface to his edition of Variha 
Mihira, Brihat-samhitd p. 50) “roughly” dates 
the beginning of the Siddhanta period at 250 
A. D., that point of time being half way between 
the date he assumes for Garga and the ascertained 
time of Varilha-Mihira. But this is—as Prof. EK. 


himself admita—altogether hypothetical, and con-_ 


This system nover seems to hare come into use in 
sektceen aa Ween aac aaa eoaee ane almost 
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F ideciny Wha the ayeliten OF ska. Posie le 
Romaka Siddhdntas, so far os they are known to 
us, agree inall essential features with the system re- 
presented by Aryabhata and the Siirya Siddhdnta, 
and for all we know to the contrury acknowledged 
the same initial point of the aphere, it would appear 
advisable to date them considerably later than 
and Aryabhata might be shortened. On the 
whole it would, considering our present knowledge 
of the matter, be decidedly unsafe to maintain 
that the modern system of Hindu astrondmy, with 
ita fairly accurate knowledge of the planetary 
revolutions, had well established itself on Indian 
soil before, let us aay, 400 A. D. 

the Jovian cycle could not be regulated on the 
principle of each 86th name being expunged, and 
reasonings about the initial year of the Gupta 
era based on a table of this cycle in which the 
expunged years are marked fora period begin- 
ning with § B. C. lose therefore their validity. 
All we can say is that the expunction of Jovian 
years in the first centuries of the Christian era 
ought to have been arranged in the manner 
shown in Gen. Cunningham's table, or would have 
been managed so if the true planetary motions 
had then been kmown.' Orthodor Hindus of 
course will take an altogether different view of the 
matter. The Stirya Siddhdufa was, according 
to its own statement, revealed considerably more 





| than two millions of years ago, and few Pandits 
would hesitate, adopting the principles of the S. S., 


to draw up a table of the Jovian cycle with every 
86th year properly expunged back to the begin- 
ning of the Mahdyugn or the Kalpa if wanted. 
European scholara however will naturally take a 


| different view of the matter. It may moreover 
_ beremarked, that even if the beginning of the Sid- 


dhinta period could be shown to reach one or two 
centuries higher up than the time stated above 
(which is by no means likely), it would be rather 
hazardous to assume that the novel doctrines con- 
tained in the Siddhdntas immediately effected a 
total reform of the Civil Calendar all over India, 
I should rather feel inclined to believe that a 
considerable time elapsed before the new know- 
ledge of the Jyautishas succeeded in getting 
itself apphed to the purposes of daily life and 
taking the place of the older methods on which 
previoualy the almanack had been calculated. 
We have now to consider a passage from 
Garga referring to the Jupiter-cycle which is 
quoted by Gen. Cunningham, Appendix p, 114, 
“We there read: accu mse aa ae 5 


alwaye'dated-in the LE of the Jovian cycle, but it has 
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the effect that aa each period of 170 solar years is 
equal to 172 Jovian years, the names of Ajvayuja 
and Chaitra must each be once omitted. The 
amount of this correction shows that the 12-year 
cycle of Jupiter was intimately connected with 


the 60-year cycle in which one name was omitted 


after every 85th year. Garga’s words are :— 
Yugim dv bdiini tatra tini Vrihaspati, 
Tatra Savana Sauribhydm Sdvonobdo nirudh- 





Vrihaspati, 

This Bribaspati cycle consists of twelve years : 

. * . . * . 
“Thus both Aévayuja and Chaitra of Brihaa- 

pati are expunged in a period of 170 years.” 


If the above passage quoted from Garga by | 


Utpala, the commentator of Varihamihira'’s 
Brihatsamhitd, could be taken as it stands and 
could be translated as it has been by Gene. 
ral Cunningham, everything maiftained above 
would fall to the ground, For whatever the real 
age of the Garga Samhitd may be, it is certainly 
considerably older than the Siddhdnfas. Prof, 
Kern (preface to Brihat Sambitd p. 39) places 
it approximately im the first century before 
Christ, and I see no particular objection to this 
assumption. It would thus appear that even 

before the Christian cra two Jovian years in 170, 
i. ¢, one Jovian year in about 85° were omitted, 


and consequently no objection could be raised to | 


Gen. Cunningham carrying his table back to the 
year § A. 0. 


Having for a considerable time been engaged 
in collecting materials tending to throw light 


on the early history of Indian astronomy and | 
known parte of the Garga Samhitd, 1 was ot once | 


hardly reconcileable with what ia known from 
other sources about the doctrines of this autho- 
rit, 
Guega tanght the doctrine of the quinquennial 
eycle comprising 60 solar, 6] Sivana and 62 lunar 
months, tho length of the whole eycle amounting 
to 1830 SAévana days, so that one solar year 
would consist of 366 Sivana days. This doctrine 
is clearly and explicitly stated in the tragmenta 


of Garga preserved in the commentary on the | 


Jyotisha-Veddinga, and printed in the edition of 
the latter work by Prof. Weber (pp. 40—45). 
The Jyvtisha-Veddnga iteclf maintains the same 
doctrine (cf. my contributions to the explanation 


. The Sanakeit-text of the above passage T gis I give exactly | 


aa it is found in Gen. 
it would be easy to correct 


ea 


438 igen passage is ao 


| Bengal for 1877). 


Byati Aévayujam cha eva Chaitram cha eva | 


Of thia the most important point ia that | 


af the Jyotisha-VedAnga, Joursal. ds. Soc. of 
As for os our present know- 
ledge goes, this doctrine, grossly erroneous as it 18, 
generally prevailed in India before the mfluence 
of Greek astronomy began to make itself felt, and 
acema to have been immediately succeeded by the 
infinitely more perfect system of the Siddhdntas 
(a circumstance, sf Be type which would furnish 
another proof of the dootriz 

system not being of native is ti 
auch proofs still needed at present). 

Now, as we have seen above, the 85 years period 
of omission depends altogether on the accurate 
knowledge of the length of the solar year, 
combined with an equally accurate acquaintance 
with the length of Jupiter's revolution. 

But as Garga did-not possess the former 
knowledge (what his opinion of the length of 
Jupiter's revolution was we do not know) it is 
impossible to believe that he should have hit on 
the right period of omiesion of Jupiter-years unless 
we have recourse to the quite improbable hypo- 
thesis of the error of his mistake regarding the 
length of the solar year being neutralized by an 
exactly counterbalancing mistake with regard to 











! the length of Jupiter's revolution. The passage 


priori considerations, and I therefore proceeded to 
ascertain its genuine form by recourse to the 
manuscripts. ‘The only MS. of Bhattotpala’s 
commentary of which I could avail myself (one 
belonging to the Benares College and very incor- 
rect, as are age siscdieg ie caly Getetee 
Soreiih titan theonwigiven by Gea: | 
var 1 se | 
SOM AN eee i 
array fre eae II 
rarere Ox 40 tx ewhst 
aT Wad ANd seas shay Ut 
I thereupon turned to the available manuscripts 
of the Garga Saswhitd itself [the complete MBS. 


. found by Dr, Buhler and belonging to the Bombay 


Government (A), and two fragmenta (B and 0}— 
belonging to the Benares College, both containing 
the Brihaspati-chdra)}, and there I found a very 
different text. 

ata errant Tey att RETA: I 


fer not to alter it. 
amount is 22 catia fe 3, on on 


sniaregaticartt yours. 


oot 
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3. and C.icontatn some different readings of no | 


importance; they agree with it in the lost half 
éloka. The passage is in all three manuscripts 
evidently corrupt; but there can be no doubt that 
the last half dloka says nothing about a period of 
170 years. Perhapa we may have to read ° WaT 
instead of °4, and then I would propose, 
although with considerable hesitation, the follow- 

ing explanation of the whole passage -——As Garga 
stints tha Seder sreany ah SOG rae willbe 
Sivana year comprised 34) days, sixty-one Savana 
years would be, according to him, equal to sixty 
solar years. Now Garga, whose knowledge of the 
periods of the planets cannot in any case have 
been very accurate, may. have supposed Jupiter 
to pass through one-twelfth of the zodiac in one 
Siivana year (the true time being 361 days), and 
consequently 61 of Jupiter's years also would be 
equal to 60 solar years. That he imagined some 
such connection between Jupiter and the Sdévana 
and solar years has, it appears, necessarily to be 


assumed, aa it otherwise would be impoasible to | 


account for the circumstance of both these years 
and their mutual relation being mentioned in 
the chapter on Jupiter's course. Which years have 
to be expunged, according to Garga, I dare not 
quoted would render any hypothesis altogether 
unsafe. For our purpose it suffices to have shown 


that the authority of Garga cannot be invoked in | 


aid of the principles on which General Cunning- 
ham has computed his table. It is not easy to 
guess what was the cause of the changed form in 
which the passage from Garga appears in Bhat- 
totpala’s text; possibly the desire to establish an 
agreement betweea an old revered authority and 
the more advanced knowledge of a later period. 
That the mistakes made by early Hindu writers 
on Astronomy often greatly perplexed later and 
better-informed authors is a well-known circum- 
stance, 





“A few remarks on the clue which the four cop- 
per-plate msc may furnish to inquirers 
into the initial date of the Gupta era‘are likewise 
fo be Seanad is a ryny intereeeing pape er H. 
Oldenberg, ‘On the Dates of Ancient Indian 
Inseriptions and Coins” published in the Indian 
Antiguary vol. X, pp. 213-227. Without entermy 
into a criticiam of the opmions advanced there, I 
only remark that inquiries as to what year really 
was a Vaiéikha, Chaitra ete. year, do not appear 
to me calculated to furnish really w nl reaults. 

The important point is, if possible, to find out 
what chronological or astronomical system the 
authors of the inscriptions followed, and what 
deductions they were likely to make from the 
principles they had embraced. Observation has, 
as we know, never been the strong point of Hindu 
astronomers, and if, according to their system, 
a certain year was to be called Mahichaitra, they 
would scarcely have hesitated todo so even if 
they had found that the name was not justified 
by Jupiter's actual position. 7 

The above remarks may, im addition to their 
more immediate purpose, be of use as showing by 

a special example the peculiar difficulties with 
which scholars attempting to solve problems of, 
Indian chronology have to grapple. With 
mors special reference to the early centuries 








of the Christian era it may be saserted that 


no safe ground will be reached before we are 
which and the manner in which the modern 
Hindu astronomy, based on Greek science, dis- 
placed the cruder doctrines which had prevniled 
Se ot toes DY MevaenN eSSSNEN mn 
boom, as the advantage we may derive from their 

in Hindu astronomy is as a rule greatly 
Leaained if not altogether counterbalanced, by the 
mistakes to which their wayt of critical spirit and 





| historical method gives ri 


MISCELLANEA. 


SINHALESE FAMILY NAMES. 
The subject of “Sinhalese Family Names” 
is a complicated one, connected, as it ia, with — 
native titles, honorifics, caste, and names, both 
bis the enantbiins dil Iiend vies Provision: I shall, 
for the present, confine myself to a few names 





in the low country. These may be divided into | 


four classes : 
lat. Rice names or names conferred on a child 
with those now current im the Kandyan country, 


were gradually supplanted by Christian names, 





in the Portuguese or Dutch time, Sinhalese 


| Chvlsdidies, and grec Fedaidilecanteeti Chris. 


tian names on their children instead of what 
are called rice names. In those days a child, 


hoe teens PRAGA POL maied nA mor 





drick, Juan, Karalu, Tomis, Wellon, ete. 
icusan they would be named Abraham, 
Henry, John, Charles, Thomas, William, respec. 
wee 


names generally have their ee in the situation 


of the house or the place of residence of a man, 
the trade or profession in which he was engaged, 
and a variety of other circumstances. ‘The fol- 
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lowing aréa few of the family names in the 
low country -—Kapuge (Kapuwa's house), Lin- 
damulage (house near the well), Kandaudage, 
(house on the top of hill), Wahala-tantirige 
(house of the musician of the palace), Kotugodage 
thouse of Kotugada), Kalinga (of the Kalinga 
country), Kannangarage | asnies 


town), Udumullage (house of Udomulla}, Elpiti- | 


budalge (house of the silveramith of Elpitiya), 
and ao forth. 

ord. European surnames, used by the Sinha- 
lese. D'Abrews, Fernando, Mendis, Silva, Loyea, 
Pereira, Livera, D’Olivera, Dias, Fernando, Ta- 
brew, Dabre}), ete 

4th. Petadendinam or titular names. In an- 
cient times thease names were conferred by the 


services, merit, learning, gallantry or exploita in | 


war, loyalty, etc., and were equivalent to titles of 
nobility in a European country. When a man 
was presented to the sovereign to be invested with 
ome of these titles, it was inscribed on a piece of 
twaten gold or embroidered silk, and tied by the 

royal hands on the forehead of the recipient. 
Hence the derivation of the term Patabendi 
from pata (a piece of thin metal plate, or silk) and 
bendi (tied). The following area few of the titles 
thua conferred by the kings —“ Wijasekara Mudi- 
yanse, “ Jayatilaka Mudiyanse,”“ Panditaratna 
Mudiyanse,” etc. ete. An interesting account of 
the ceremonies observed in conferring these titles 
will be found in Knox's History of Ceylon. No 


one had a right to use these titular names except — 


the descendants of the titled peraona. 
The Portuguese, the Dutch, and even the Eng- 
lish, following the custom of the Kandyan kings, 


servanta on their appointment to important offices 
tinder Govrernmer 
on them. 

Of late, and 
compulsory labour, the practice of conferring 
these numes has become obsolete, and in the 
present day people assume these names not only 
when they are appointed to high offices but also 
when persons are appointed to petty offices, such 
as Arohchi, Kangani, Vidane, &c., also when 
persons are admitted to practice as notaries public, 
aml sometimes without any exense whatever, 





Many of these names are mere high-sounding | ! 
| horse that was killed and eaten in pretty much 


Sanakrit names and have little or no meaning. 
For instance “ Wijayasekara™ (victorious crest), 
“ Amarasinha” {immortal lion), “ Wijayasinha 
doses lion), “ Gunaratna” (victorious gem), 

hse shraeat (virtue increasing), “ Rajapaksa” 


SS 


From Ceylon Observer. 
. 1 Calenitta , Office of CArisfian Intelligencer. 24 pp. 


(loyal), * 


or when ranks were conferred | 


espatially since the abolition of | 





‘ Jayntilaka” (frontal mark of victory), 
“ Wikramaratna™ (mighty gem), 4c. 

The unauthorized assumption of these titles 
hes created great inconvenience and confusion. 
and itis high time for Government to think of 
a remedy. 

SENEX.* 

Welifota, 2lat June, 1882. 





TWICE-TOLD TALES REGARDING THE 
AKHUND OF SWAT. 
An extraordinary little tract entitled, * The 
Akhind of Swit, a Muhammadan Saint, and 


| Diliwar Khai, the Converted Afghan Brigand,” 


1876," by the Rev. T. P. Hughes, contains a 
good deal of information about the late Alkhdind, 
"Abd-ul-Ghafdr, which may be fairly taken as 

At page 5 Mr. Hughes says that the Akhind’s 
followers are disposed to attribute miracles to him, 


and that two at least of these miracles are likely 


to be transmitted to posterity. The first mirack- 
is related as followa -— 

“A few years ago, im consequence of the 
Increased number of worshippers, instructions 
were given to a carpenter to enlarge the Akhind’s 
mosque. A large beam was procured for the roof, 
but when brought into the mosque and measured, 
it was too short by nearly a yard. Thr Akhdnd 
gave instructions for it to be left on the 
ground for the night. When the carpenter 
measnred the beam in the morning he found it 
two yards longer than was required, The beam 
had elongated iteclf some three yards during the 


| night under the influence of the miracle-workiny 
| Akhéind. We have never yet met with any one 
conferred these titular names on native public | 


who was presenton the oocasion, but the scepti- 

eal reader may, if he wishes, visit Saidd (the 

Akhind's residence) and behold the very beam 
projecting a yard at each end.” 

» Now I have noticed in reading and hearing the: 
miracles and marvellous tales regarding sainta, 
heroes, and religious leadera in the Panjab, that 
something like the aune stories are told of all of 
them—that there ia in fact a family likeness in 
the legends of the various Panjibi saints. For 
instance, Sakh?t Sarwar, the Musalmiin saint of 
Deri Ghizi EKhin, and Balmig + 4lmtki) and Lil 
Beg, the sainta (or objecta of worship) of the 
aweepers, ure all ead to have restored to life u 


the same way. Sakhi Sarwar and an obscure 

auint in the Rawal Pindi District, called Barri 

Sultan, both drew milk from bulls when their cows 

were exhausted, and lately in reading R. B. Shaw's 
ing Dik at Tret in 

I found the Rnpateg a Bungalow the 


—_—_—_ 


High Re lavy, Yiirkand, and i Kishgor, 1871, I 
noticed that teed apap deo ted aa ascribed to 





Alexander the Great bear a: resemblance 
to those heard im the Panjdb ascribed to local 
heroes, I think if a large collection of talesa— 
especially of miracles—were made, it would be 
found that the Oriental superstitious imagination 
has not been so fertile aa one would at first 
imagine, and that the various tales radiate from 
a few central storica which are probably very old. 

This tale about the Akhind is another instance 
of this, It ia also told with a few varistions 
regarding the purist Sikh leader, the Koka, Rim 
Singh, a man much younger than the Akhdind, 
who in 1876 waa 86 yeara old, and ao was born in 
179), whereas Rim Singh was not born till 1815, 
or 25 yeurs later. Ram Singh was a carpenter 
(bhardf) by trade, just asthe Akhind was a herds- 
man (Gijar) by caste, and in 1861 on a Sunday he 
is said to have miraculously lengthened a beam 
he was putting up in a poor man’s howe in 
Firozpir city im order to save his employer 
expense." The difference in the tale | ‘the 
Akhind and in that regarding Rim Singh is, that 
the subsequent success of the latter as a Sikh 
Guru or religious leader ia popularly attributed to 


ASIATIC 

The Journal of the Asiatic es of Bengal, 
vol, L, 1881." The parta of this volume have 
appeared somewhat irregularly, ant the title, 
opurx, dc. for the volume are not issued even 
with the first part of vol. LI. 

The first part opens with “ Contributions to the 
History of Bundelkhand” by Mr, Vincent <A. 
Smith, in which be brings together a good deal of 
traditional and other information, partly drawn 
from General Cunningham's Archeological Reporta, 
vols. I] and IX, and from inscriptions published 
elsewhere. An important feature of this paper ia 
the lst of inseriptions published and unpublished, 
which Mr. Smith has compiled with evident care. 
Not a few of the unpublished ones ought to be 
made accessible at least in facsimile, with as little 
delay as possible, for they are evidently in danger 
Stine arn eemipgereai Thus we find that the 

inscription mentioned in General ISL teary 
Arch. Reports, vol. Tl, p. 447, bot which was 
“never published nor translated,” is “not now to 
be found.” Of three Jaina statutes mentioned in 
the same (pp. 435 and 448) bearing inscriptions 
dated Sarchvat 1211, 1215, and 1220, the locality 
mw “not now known.” Another (ib. p. 445) dated 
copperplate (ib. 455 and 448) “ neither original nor 

5 Ante, p. 43. 
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- British rule, that it is scarcely 


| 
| 
| 
| 910 ? 
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"Uli natranii heaton tive couotonn’ of Gee AL hil 
aaa Musalmda religious leader was achieved long 
beecast ter Abs lB deems pdorancthe dines 
abotb' a Silanliake Kad 4 Bolick huevo ic laceno3 
Witlely -separeted:na. the Peshiwar-Broutier: sand 
it is really an old tale revived to suit modern 
requirements, and it would be of value to find out 
OSE te -teaseabla to eastin kimaae, 

At page 7 of his tract Mr, Hughes illustrates 
the Akhind's method uf dispensing justice by the 
following tale :— 

“A man of the village of Pubbi was convicted 
of immorality, The Courts of Government were 
ignored, and the case was submitted to the 
Akhtind A fatwa was issued, the culprit was 
seized, his face blackened, and seated on a donkey 
he was paraded round the village amid the shouts 
of the people and the beating of drums.” 

This method of punishment is so well-known 
and was so universal in India before the advent of 
do more than add that in this fatwoh the Akhind 
merely followed the custom of the country. 

KR. OC. Tempue. 












| copy is forthcoming “ior translation.” Here are 


six inscriptions of one dynasty already lost within 
a few years, and a seventh, in the hands of a 
Private person, is as likely as not to be lost also, like 
most others that have been so kept hitherto, im- 


| cluding apparently the Dahi one mentioned above. 


Mr. Smith's table of the Chandel dynasty is os 
follows :— 


| AD, 831? Nanika, traditional date of the over- 


throw of the Parihirs at Mahoba. 

850? Vikpati. In862Bhdja of Kanauj in 

(possession of Chandérj. 

870? Vijaya. 

S907 Béhila. 

Haraha. 

$307 Yasovarmi; 954 temple at Khaju- 

raho built; 978 asaisted at the battle 

of Lamghin, 

999 Gandadeva; 1008 assisted Jayapila of 
Lahor against Mahmiid ; lal oon- 
quered Kananj; 1023 
Kalanjar to Mahmdad. of Ghazni. 

1025? Vidyidbaradéva. 

1035? Vijayaphladdva. 

L040? Kirttivarmidéva I, or Dévararmé, or 


1100? Sallakshanavarmidéva. 
" Ante, vol. X, p. 274. 
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1110? Jayavarmidéva or Kirttivarmé- 
déva IT. 

1120? Prithvivarmidéva. 

113) P Madanavarmidéva ; Inscriptions 


dated Sam. 1188, 1190, 1211, 1215, 

1220, and 915 of Chedi era. 
1165 ? Paramirddidéva, known as Parmdla 
or Parmiira: Inscriptions of 1167, 
1182; 1182 Mahoba captured by 

Prithvirija of Dehli. 

Dr. A. F. RB. Hoernle deacribes a find of 38 
early Muhammadan coins of Bengal, made at 
Gauhati in Azim in November 1880, of which 14 
only were secured. It is accompanied by four 
plates on which 24 coins are figured. This is a 


valuable supplement to Mr. Thomas's papers on | 
tuettes, ornaments, Mc. are supposed to be of like 


the ad hue pee 
odgers follows with an important paper 












Major W. ¥F. PHidesax has a short paper “On 
the Ceins of Charibael, king of the Homerites and 
Sabeans” (see Ind. Ant. vol. X, p. 290). Fresnel had 
already called attention to two kingsof thename 


of Kariba-é) (Jour. Aviatique [Vme sfr. tome — 


¥. pp. 211, 409; VI, 169)—Kariba-¢l Bayyin 
gon of Yatha'amar, Makrab of Sabi, and 
a ad Wattdr son of Dhamar.'all. 
Makrab of SabA or Kariba-é] Wattdr TY e- 
han’am, king of Sabi and Raidin, son of 
Dhamar-’alt Bayyan, the latter of whom appears 
to be identical with the Eharibae] of the 


Periplus (ante, vol. 1X, pp. 108, 118, 190-134, 333). | 


Major Prideaux refers the reign of Kariba-él to 
about A.D. 75 (Trans. Soc. Biblical Archeol, vol. 
IT, p. 18). Hosupplies § figures of early Arab coins. 

Mr. H. G. Keene's paper “ On the Revenues of 
the Mughal Empire" is im correction of Mr. 
Rodgers and Mr Thomas's modes of estimation, in 


which he argues that the estimates of Abu’l Fazl | 


and Nizimu'd-dtn agree and amount to very nearly 
ten rere, and that the murddi ¢fankah is an ima- 
ginary integer of copper accounts, whereof (4 are 
Sait i vain Fipee At a later page (147) Mr. E. 
Thomas adds a note in reply to Mr. Rodgers's 
remarks on the same subject, and in defence of 
bis own views (See ante, p. 315). 
Rishi Keéa Bhattichirya Sistri has a paper 
“On the Identity of Upello and Upaplava.” 
Upaplava is mentioned in the Mahdbhtrata 


(Viritaparva) which Nilakantha says is inthe | 


kingdom of Vir4ta(Matsyadésa). In the Dig- 
vijaya ParvAdh. of the Sabbiiparva, Dasarna 

ja mentioned in connection with Mats ya and 
Malada: and other references in Manu and 
Kulldkabhatta, and in the Mahdbhdrata, lead him 





to fix on the district between Mathuri and Dehli 
ae Matsyadéda, and on Upello on the Dehli and 
Agra road as Upaplava. 

Mr. ©. J. Lyall gives “ Further translations 
frum the Hamiseh,” in continuation of his trans- 
Intions of old Arabian pvetry in the Journal in 
1877. These appear to be excellent, and will 
interest Arabic scholars. 

By fay the most interesting paper in the volume 
is General Cunningham's “ Relics from Ancient 
Persia in Gold, Silver, and Copper,” in which he 


‘describes and figures o portion of a very important 


find made near Takht-i-Kuwit on the-Oxus in 
1877. The coins range over about 300 years from 
the time of Darius to that of Antiokhos the 


ure. 

The longest paper is by Babu Sarat Chandradis 
of Darjiling,“ On the Religion, History, &c. of 
Tibet.” These contributions are interesting, but 
it is to be regretted they have not been more care- 
with considerable accuracy, he sometimes make# 
omissions which render the sense obecure, and 
jumbles together Tibetan and Sanskrit names. 
Had the editor called his attention to this, and got 
him to give the equivalents in Sanskrit of the 
Tibetan names, as Ceoma Kiordsi has done in hix 


admirable analysis, it would have greatly enhanc- 


ed the value of these papers. They consist of— 
1, The Bon (Pon) Religion (19 pages, 6} being 
origina! Tibetan); 2, Dispute between a Buddhist 
and Bonpo priest for the possession of Mount 
Kaildsa and Lake Minasa (5) pp.); 3 (Part 1). 
Early history of Tibet,—({1) Monarchy, 416 B.C 

to 617 A.D., (2) Monarchy 600-730 A.D.; (3) Thi- 

sroii-de-taan 730-33 to 866 A.D.; (4) Ralpachan. 
&e. 846-860 AD. (23) pp.); and (Part 2) Tibet im 
the Middle Ages (16) pp.); 4," Rise and Progress of 
Buddhism in Tibet (14 pp.|; 5. Lives of the Tasi 
Lamas, which consist firat of four Indian incarna- 
tiona, via: (1) Subhati the Sthavira, (2) Manjusri 
Kirtti, (33), Leg-dan Jyad,—whose Indian name the 
author has omitted, and (4) Abhayakara Gupta. 
secondly of six Tibetan incarnations—(5) Khug-pa- 
Annndadhvaja) A_D. 1182-1252; (7), Yuii-ton-dorje 
AD. 1284-1976, (8) Kha-dub-geleg-pal-saail, A.D. 

1985-1439; (5) Sonam-chho-kyi-Lafipo, A.D. 1430- 

1505; (9) Gyal-wa-Ton-dub, AD. 1505-1570; and 
the Grand Lamas—(10) Gedun-dub, the founder 
af the of Tagilbunpo (A-D. 1447). 
A.D. 1991-1478; (11) Pan-chhen Lo-ssai-Chho- 

kyi-gyal-taban, the first Pan-chhen Rin-po-chhe. 
AD. 1569-1662 ; , (18) Lo-aanii Ye-de-pal-ssall-po. 
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AD. 1662.1737; and (13) Pan-chhen Lo-ssail 
Paldan-Yeée, A.D. 1737-1779, who died on a visit 
to Pekin, of which an account is given. 6, Life 


and legend of Lo-ssaii-tgpa, the great Buddhist — 


reformer of Tibet A.D. 1978-1441, and 7, Rise 
and progress of Buddhism in Mongolia (8 pp. of 
Tibetan text) with translation,—{in all 141 pages). 
The paper is accompanied by plates representing 
the lamas, &c., but the 2nd called * Rigdan Tagpa’ 
is not referred to in the text, and it can hardly be 
meant for Mafijuéri Kirtti, whose Tibetan name is 
not given. The only other paper in No. 1 of 1882 
ia a short memoir of Maulini Minhiju'd-din Aba 
‘Umiri-"Usmiin, the author of the Tabakdt-i 
Nelsiri. 

Part [1 of the Jowrnal contaima several Geogra- 


phical, Meteorological, and numerous Natural | 
papers; but the Index and Contents of this | 


History 

part is very late in being published. No part of 
this division of the volume for IS82 has yet 
reached ua. 


lat part of the XIth volume of ita Journal con- 
taining five papers read between October 25th 
1877 and October 28th 1880, which are of the usual 
high character that distinguishes the published 
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papers ofthia Society. The Istby Mr. A. Hjalmar | 


Edgren is “ On the Verbal Roots of the ‘Sanekrit 


whieh the author separates she authenticated from 
the unauthenticated radicals of Sanskrit, and 
classifies the former;—meaning by “ authenti- 
cated” root forme such as have been actually found 
in any form in Hindu literature as well as in 
Pinini'’s Dhdfwpathd and explained by native 
commentators. 

The object of Dr. Edgren’s paper is to distin- 
Sanskrit from the unauthenticated, to make a 
general classification of the former, and to attempt 
4 determination of the character and value of the 
latter, ‘The author refers first to the familiar fact 
that a majority of the roots given by the Hindu 
Grammarians have never been met with im use, 
and to the suggestions made in explanation of it. 
The importance of the matter to Indo-European 
etymology makes desirable a more systematic 
inquiry. Of the more than two thousand roots 
cataloged by the grammarians, $74 have been 
uuthenticated by being found in use in the litera- 
ture: and there are besides over 30 Vedie roots 
which the catalogues do not contain. A consider- 
able number of the former, however, are only dupli- 
cates, of slightly different form: if these are 
subtracted, the number is reduced to 879. eae 
from this number, again, evident denominativ 
there are left 832; and by jatiacaelanica ce 
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essentially duplicate and derivative forms, we 
arrive at the number of 785 radicals, which are 
either entirely distinct roots, or secondary forma- 
tions by accretion, or vowel-change and trans- 
position, outside the ordinary grammatical pro- 
ceszes—and even this number may be further 
eohsiderably reduced, if we are strict in detecting 
and casting out such secondary formations. 

Of the 832 which remain after taking away 
graphical variations and denominatives only 549 
occur in both the Mig- re ee 
ae 62 are found in the Rig-Veda alone (11 

later derivatives); of the remaining 221. 
shies diaats aeciredsees as Sk Feda, and a con- 
siderable part of the rest occur in the other Vedas 
or in the Brdidmanas—not a few only there. Of 
course, the absence of any root in a single work 
ia no proof of its absence from the language of the 
period. Yet there are sufficient reasons for believ- 
ing that a considerable part of the roots here m 
question are of later origin. 

An important characteristic of the authenti- 
cated roots is their productiveness, by combination 
with prepositional prefixes and by formation of 
derivatives ; very few of them remain barren and 
isolated in the dictionary. 

Of the other great class of radical forms, the 
unauthenticated, there are 1119. Allowing, as 
before, for slight variations of form in roota of 
identical meaning, the number will be reduced to 
that meanings wholly diverse and incompatible 
are freely attributed to these roots, just aa to the 
authenticate] roots similar unauthenticated senses 
are assigned. Of these meanings, as virtually in- 
creasing the number of roots, no account 14 here 
made, The character of the clase is discussed 
onder the following heads: 1. The disproportion 
between the two classes, While Westergaard and 
other early scholars might hope that the un 
authenticated roots would yet be found in parts 
of the literature then unexplored, all hope of such 
a reault is now long past. 2. Thedifferent relation 
which the classes sustain to the material of the 
vocabulary: only a small proportion of the un- 
authenticated (less than 150) even seem to have 
any connection with derivative nominal bases 
3. The different relation between authenticated 
radicals of kindred form and meaning on the one 
hand, and unauthenticated ones of the eame kind 
on the other; and the artificial aspect of the 
latter, Nearly four-fifths of the second class can 
be arranged in groups, numbering from two to 
twenty and more, of identical meaning and of 
analogous but obviously not historically related 
form. For example: kev, ther, gev, glee, pev, plen, 

mec, miler, dev; meb, peb; mop, lep, are all defined 
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by sevane, ‘serve, honor’; and there are groupe 
of identical finals with almoet every consonant 





bs contectived te have led to the fabrication of 
such groups. 4. The discrepancy between the 


number of the two classes represented in cognate | 


-—Fick finds evidence for regarding 
about 450 of the authenticated radicals as belong- 
ing to the Indo-European period; of the others, 
only 80, and many of these on very unsatisfactory 
grounda. 

While the general conclusion from the facta 
and arguments presented is that the vast majority 
of the unauthenticated roots are pure figments of 
the grammarians, the probability still remains 
that a certain percentage of them are real, and 
either stowed away in some unexplored part of the 
literature or never recorded there. 

The paper embraces an alphabetical list of the 
authenticated roots, stating under each whether 
it occurs in the Rig-Veda alone, in the later 
literature alone, or in both, also whether it is 
combined with prepositions, and whether deriva- 
tives are made from it. To this list is added an 
index of the same roots arranged alphabetically 
according to their finals. 

The second article ia “On the Accentuation of 
the Vocative Case in the Rig and Atharva Vedas” 
by Dr. W. Haskell. 

The third paper is also by Dr. Edgren, and is 
“On the Relation in the Rig Veda between the 
palatal sod Isbial vowels (i, {, w, @) and their 
rresponding semi-vowels (y, t)." 

Dr. Edgren points out the difference between 
the Vedie dialect and the classical Sanskrit in 
dissimilar vowels of i, uw ory, v : the semi-vowels 
being alone found (by conversion or otherwise) in 
the classical language, but the two vowels being 
of very frequent occurrence, as proved by metri- 
eal evidence, in the Veda. A careful examination of 
the whole field shows beyond doubt that, whatever 
Sieg atonal rege a ee hare. beet the texte 
may have in the varied occurrence of vowels or 
semi-vrowels, is th inv thie’ tessin 60 otguaic:-batare, 
and gives additional support to the theory that 
the semi-vowels in question are only later develop- 
ments of the more primitive vowels i and u, and 
that we meet in the Rig- Veda with o transitional 
state. (Dr. Edgren tries to demonstrate by an 
exhaustive statistical account of all cages im the 
Rig-Veda in which i, {, w, @ or y, occur before 
vowels, that the more primitive sounds have been 
retained as a rule, or prevailingly, wherever they 
occurred at the end of a word or stem, and thus 


helped to preserve the individuality of the 











word; and, on the other hand, that the semi- 
vowels are found to prevail in all combinations 
the original i ce and significance of 
which were dimmed and forgotten (as in deriva- 
tive and especially inflectional quffixes, and in 
radical elements). The whole subject is consi- 
dered under three heads: 1. The treatment 
of final i, t, u, @, of words or themes before dissi- 
milar vowels; 2. The occurrence of i or y, © ort 
in formative elements; and 3. Their occurrence 
in the radical part of the word. 

1. In the collocation of words in sentences, i 


and w are retained almost without exception. In 


1204 verses chosen from all the Mandalas, i and « 


occur together 391 times, y and v only 6 times (in 


prdly, dne, addhe). An examination of a number 
of other passages confirmed the fact that only a 
few such less independent words as prepositions 
have begun to show a tendency to convert mto a 
semi-vowel the fina i or w before a dissimilar 


vowel. In compounda the case is nearly the same. 


Final i and w occur altogether in 553 instances, 
but their corresponding semi-vowels only 52 times; 
and it is especially the prepositions afi, abhi 
which convert their vowels. Two words (gdryiiti, 
rifeij) occur not less than 39 times of the 52, but 
at leaat the former of them (gdvyiti) is of doubtful 
formation. In noun-stems endimg in i, f, » or 
G, the i (#) is retained in 392 instances, but con- 
sonantized in 240 instances; and the uw (@) is 
retained 285 times, but consonantized 241 times 
(chiefly, or 110 times, in the two forms médhvas, 
pdeves), If each stem alone be considered, the 
difference in the oceurrence of vowel or semi- 
vowel is much more marked, the vowel (1 or w) 
being found then about twice as often aa the 
semi-vowel. In both cases, the final long vowel 
is preserved more tenaciously than the short : 
Shia diaialid: tallgtlis ancivew’‘senaraamntinicig' @rbo- 
fore a vowel-ending; and further, thematic ¢ (f) 
is found to occur mostly after a long, and y 
after a short syllable. In verb-roots the final t- 
ps a NDI EE combined with the 
following vowel through the medium of guna- 
atrengthening or the insertion of a semi-vowel, 
leas frequently by conversion of the final. The 
vowel jis retained in 51 instances, the vowel « 
suffixes are taken up first; and of them the 
suffix -ia Sh eee ant pos The 
form -ia occurs 2033 times, and -ya 1625 times. 
There are 47 words which are found in different 
passages with both form, -ia and -ya, but as 6 
forma (in two-thirds af the cases it ia -éa), and | 
the exceptionally used termination is im one half 





eb) 


of the instances a dwef Acydperor. In commection 
with these statistics are considered certain at- 
occurrence of -ia or -ya is not arbitrary, but 
depends on the organism of the word. Thus ia 
is found with very few exceptions wherever the 
suffix haa the circumflex. Further, a long sylla- 
ble is followed in 189 simple words (in 41 of 
which the suffix has the circumflex) by -ia, and in 
only 37 simple words (all without the circumflex) 
by -ya. A short syllable is followed in 85 simple 
words (in 45 of which the suffix has the circum- 
iiex) by -ia,and in 98 simple words [in 12 of 
which the suffix has the circumflex) by -ya. 
Finally, im regard to their derivation, words 
clearly derived from a theme in'-« (as gaxia from 
gang) take almost invariably the suffix-form -ia. 
Of 110 such derivatives, there are only 8 absolute 
exceptions to the rule. Next in order, all the 


other formative suffixes containing an ior yor | 


uorrare considered, and it is shown that the 
concurrent phenomena of a preceding long or 
short syllable and a subsequept vowel or semi- 
vowel respectively is clearly traceable everywhere, 
more absolutely so in regard to u, » than in 
regard to i, y. In declensional endings the vowel 
i is found altogether 128 times, and the semi-vowel 
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y nearly 4800 times. Even here the preservative | 


influence of a preceding long syllable seems 
traceable, the vowel occurring in 123 instances (out 
of 128) after a long syllable. In verb-inflection, 
the semi-vowels are found almost exclusively, the 
exceptions being—ia as a class-sign five times, as a 
tense-sign once, im optatives 15 times; w(a) in a 
clase-sign six times, in a personal ending 12 times, 
and in various forms of the root dhanr (perhaps 
sa clase-sign) 14 times, 

Finally, the occurrence of the vowels or semi- 
vowels in question in roote or in the radical part 
of words is considered; and it was shown that 
the semi-vowela are found with comparatively few 
exceptions (chiefly fua- and «iar) in the great 
verb.roots 27 times, in pronominal roots 29 times, 
in more uncertain combinations 71 times; © once 
doubtfally in te verb-root ewad, in pronominals 
several hundred times, owing to the frequency of 
the form fua-, in more uncertain combinations 
244 times, mainly in the word saar (239 times) 
and its compounds, 

The fourth article, by Prof. 8. Wells Williams, 
of Yale College, refers to the “ Notices of Fu-sang 
and other countries lying east of China, given in 
the Antiquarian Researches of Ma twan-lin,” of 
which we extract the following réramé from the 
Proceedings :-— 


(November, LSS. 


Cra vila Oa Siaiaet at his native land by 
the Mongols under Kublai Khan; and he was busy 
writing his Antiquarian Researches while Marco 
Polo was tra about the country (A.D. 1275 
to 1295) in the service of the Grand Khan, The 
date of the deaths of these two men was about the 
year 1324. Ma Twan-lin’s work is arranged in 
twenty-five books, the last one numed “ Researches 
into the Four Frontiers.” Out of ita 250 sections, 
only nine describe the maritime countries on 
the east. The account of Japan is too long to 
translate and would add nothing to clear up the 
question as to the identification of Fu-sang. The 
other eight are tranalated from the original text, 
in the order in which they stand, since this order 
has a bearing upon the position of Fu-sang. They 

Sect. XVIL—Hia-i, The land of the Crab 
Barbarians or Foreigners, 

pe AVIL—Fu-sang. The kingdom of Fu- 


"Beck XVIUL—Nai Kwoh. The kingdom of 
Women, 

Sect. XIX.—Wan Shan. The kingdom o 
Pictured Bovlies. 

Sect. KX.—Ta Han. 
Han. 

Sect. XXI—Chi Ji Kwoh. The kingdom of 
of Giants, 

Sect, XX] —Liu-tiu. The kingdom of Lew- 
chew. 

The first of the eight is known to refer to the 
idland of Yezo, and the Chinese still call the region 
by that name. The next country, Pu-sang, is not 
described by Ma Twan-lin himself; he merely 
quotes the narrative of the Shaman or Buddhist 
priest Hwai-shin, who retarned from Fu-sang in 
A.D. 490, This man reported that it lay twenty 
thousand fi (about 7,000 miles) east of China, and 
was famous for its fu-sang trees, whence it derived 
its name, The people made paper from the bark of 
this tree, and also spun thread of which they 
manufactured cloth and brocade for dresses. They 


The kingdom of Great 


. knew how to write, and had an established govern. 


ment. Hwui-shin’s account contains several other 
particulars, which were first made use of by the 
learned orientalist De Guignes in 1761 to prove 
that the land thus described was Mexico, This 
view has been criticised by Klaproth, supported 
by Neumann, and in China made the subject of 
papers by Bretachneider and Sampson, who oppos- 
ed the view of De Guignes. All their arguments 
were reviewed by Leland in a small volume pub- 
lished in 1875, in which he upheld the original 
opinion of De Guignes. His conclusion has since 
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found an advocate in the French sinologue Mar- 
quis d’Hervey de St. Denis, who had met with 
Prof. Williams summarizes the argumenta which 
make it dificult to regard Mexico as the country 
spoken of, and mentions two especially, which 
are derived from Hwui-shin’s report itself, One 
is the manufacture of kin or brocade from the 
bark of the fu-seng tree(Hroussonstia papyrifera) ; 
this fabric, called nishiki, is woven of silk and 
peper, and is still worn by the Japanese. He exhi- 
bited a specimen of this peculiar cloth which was 
obtained in 1854 at Hakodaté in Yeso; its iride. 
known to have ever been woven in any other land. 
The other proof againat Fu-sang being Mexico is 
the statement that the colours of the king's robes 
varied with the ten cyclic years which denote the 
dual action of the five elements, wood, fire, earth, 
metal, water. This reference shows that at the 
time the people of Fu-sang knew and adopted the 
sexagenary cycle for computing time and periods; 
while no such scheme is known to have existed 
among any people on the American continent. 
The probability was strong, therefore, that Fu- 
of which once belonged to Japan under the name 
of Karafto; this conclusion is supported by the 
old name Fu-shi koku, or kingdom of Fu-cang, 
which the Japanese employ for their own king- 
dom even to this day. 
a country only reported on the authority of the 
gume priest Hwui-shin, It seems to refer to one 
of the Kurile Islands; and a legend of the same 
nature is alluded to by Col. Yule, in his Cathay and 
the Woy Thither, as current in Ma Twan-lin's 
The notice of the 19th, called the land of 
Pictured Bodies, is not directly ascribed to Hwui- 
shin, but to the histories of the same period; it 
cannot be decided whether tattooing or marking 
the body with coloured clay like the North 
American Indians, is meant. This land would 
naturally be looked for also among the Kurile 
Islands, as it is placed 2,000 miles north-east of 
Japan. 


Ta Han only prove that they had no definite idea 
of its poaition. 

In the next section three separate kingdoms 
are mentioned : namely, the land of Dwarfs, the 
Black Teeth Kingdom, and the Naked elo eh 


nthonus seeme to 


"To the first of those perils 3 riantheas seem to 


have fallen a prey; his work 


Dioskvren, was wy his work, Die dew in 1876, The other | 








ool 


Land. "The notioes are all probably Riisged 
reports of places in the Indian Archipelag 

The 22nd section speaks of ‘a land of Giants, 
and from the reference in it to Sin-lo, or Eastern 
Corea, one would look for it in the Islands be- 
tween that country and Japan. A small Japanese 
cyclopadia was shown to the Society, in which 
a naked giant was represented as holding a richly 





| dressed dwarf standing on his extended palm. 


The last of these eastern kingdoms described 


is Lewehew, but the description confuses the 


Pescadore and Madji-co-sima groups with their 
more easterly and civilized orm. 

The Gomctusiia 45 he derived: from all’ these 
various notices of the lapda situated cast of 
China is that Ma Twan-lin had no definite 
knowledge of any of them from personal obser- 
vation, and gathered hia accounts from the most 
credible sources at his command, supposing that 
they were all easily reached by Chinese and Japa- 
nese vessels, 

The fifth and last paper (92 pages) is by Mr. 
E. D. Perry on “Indra in the Rig-Veda." The 
object of this paper is to give as distinct an 


| account of the god Indra aa possible, as he 


appears in the light shed upon him by the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda; more especially to 
determine with accuracy the position held by 
him in the Vedie pantheon, and his original 
, his Noturbedeutung: i. e, the powers 
of Nature’ which lie behind and are symbol- 
lized by this striking personification. The pre- 
liminary part of the work is of course a searching 
examination of the hymns themselves, and 
conscientious interpretation of all passagea in 
any way bearing upon the subject. Great care is 
taken to avoid two dangers; on the one hand, 


that of over-hasty combination and comparison 


with seeming parallels in extra-Indian mytho- 
logy; and,on the other, that of following too 
closely what may be called the ritualistic ten- 
dency, which puts these ancient hymns (which 
breathe out the freshness of nature, and display 
the Indian people in the vigour of youth) on the 
same level with the religious monstrosities of a 
cunning, subtle, ingenious and yet frivolous 


| pricsthood of a later age, and attempts to explain 
The 20th in the list is mentioned by several — 
Chinese authors, and their various accounts of | 


obscure points in the text by not less imperfectly 
understood details of the later ceremonial. 

The ERiy-Veda is the only source from which 
materials have been thus far drawn. The Brah- 
wenas show so decided an advance beyond Vedic 
ideas that great confosion would have followed 
py Rage: Sylvan them. The same reason 


ee: often inert rye  diaatrou to Alfred Hillbrandt, who is 
two ‘im 
Aditi iv (iealan 1576), and pert lbh: wae Mitra(Ls77). 





earls WaNizegaid to the, Tajo a 
jédris, * shift,’ as the only representative of inalrit 


contains only 60 or 70 verses not found in the 
Rik, and these offer nothing of value. A prelimi- 


nary examination of the Atharvan shows that the | 


resulta to be obtained from it would not differ 
materially from those furnished by the Rih, and 
ita discussion has been postponed until later. 

The essay is divided into four parta, as follows : 
ee The primitive conceptions of the Indians } re 


tives and legends of his birth; III. The fanc- 
tions of Indra in the supernatutal and the natural, 


the physical and the moral world; IV. The con- | 


ception of Indra as a definite person, and the 
descriptions of him resulting from this conception, 

1 The opinion has prevailed among scholars 
that Indra was, both in hia origin and subsequent 


development, asky-god. Roth, in his frat pub-— 


lished essay on the subject of Indian religion (in 
Faller'a Theol. Jahrbuch, 1846) calle him the 
god of the bright clear vault of heaven ;* Lassen in 
his Indische Allerthumetunde, takes substantially 
the same view, differing from Roth only in regard 
to the etymology of the name. Wuttke failed com- 
pletely to grasp the true nature of Indra, and saw 
him only from the standpoint of the later Brah- 
manic descriptions. Benfey, Miller, Grassmann, 
and others, call him a sky-god (Grassmann, the 
god of the bright firmament ; the others, the god 
of the rain-sky) Ludwig cautiously names him 
“the god of the sky, under whose protection and 


guidance stand on the one hand the sun and stars, — 


onthe otherthe phenomena of the thunder-storm ;" 
and adds that this deity seems to unite in hia one 
person the characteristics of several older divinities. 
Bergaigne, viewing only the ethical side of Indra’s 
nature, maintains that he is less intimately con- 
nected with natural phenomena than any other of 
the divinities. It is here attempted to be 
proved that for the Vedic period at least Indra is 
to be regarded, not as a aky-god, but aa belonging 
toa region the conception of which was purely 
and exclusively Indian—the region of the air, a 
middle ground between heaven and earth ; and 
that he was above all the personification of the 
thunder-storm, of the storm in its entire magni- 
ficence and grandeur ; in which respect he is dis- 
tinguished from the ether storm gods, who repre- 
sent particular features of that phenomenon. 
The most probable derivation of the word indra 
is that proposed by Roth: namely, from the root 
wi or iav, from which the word is formed with the 
eufix ra,ad being inserted, as in Greek dv-8-pés 
* Roth's latest “the, as exproased in the Pel, Dict. 


differ widely from there walla him the chief 
of the deities of the middle evden ‘the air, between 
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peonp-B-pia. Ludwig mentions a Slavonic word, 


to the circumstances of lodra’s birth are numer- 


ons, much less ao thosa which afford any clue 


to the mubjeow: of hin perentage- They are best 
divided into four groupe: viz., 1, physical account 
A. euch on dinclas wines prominently tne cosaiie) 





element of the mythus, the immediate impression 
made by the observation of natural phenomena, 


in which details that mightiest of phenomena, the 
thunder-storm, are described, often with striking 
wt sath 2, anthropomorphic accounta, in which 

Indra’s- original significance in nature gives place 
to his humanized form and character, and in 
which, accordingly, his birth is represented as 
oceurring in accordance with human experience ; 
§, accounta which mention Indra’s parentage, 
but omit to name or characterize sufficiently his 
parenta; and 4, accounts of his origin which 


are plainly the results of conscioua speculation 
on the part of the priesta. Dyaus or heaven 


seema to have been thought of as Indra’s father, 
aa his mother, Prithivi or earth. Later views 
made him a child of Aditi; but the opinion, 
advanced by Hillebrandt, that is to be 
aacepted for the Vedic period too, is quite un- 
tenable, In several passages Indra is ones 
putrad éarasas, “ Sonof Might ;" accordingly, the 
name Savast, applied to his mother in two pa- 
sages, BCemLs merely equivalent to ‘the mighty 
one,’ and gives us no real clue. In the puzzling 
verse x. 101. 12 we find Indra styled “Son of 
Nishtigri;" but the word Nishtigri is met 
with nowhere elae, and no data are at hand to 
explain it. Siyana, of course, explains it; he 
makes it equivalent to Aditi. 

Il. The subject of Indra’s fonctiona in the 
universe is extremely copious, and embraces 
several questions of equal importance and difficulty, 
In the various manifestations of hia power we find 
a ground on which he stands in common with other 
divinities. The most prominent of these manifesta. 
tions is the battle which he has to fight in the air 
wainst the demons who steal the rain and light, 
and withhold them from mortals ; the most graci- 
ous act of hia goodness the restoration of these 
bleasings to suffering men. His activity in this 
field brings him into an especially clove connection 
with Trita, concerning whom it is endenvoured to 
prove that he is an older deity who originally per- 
formed the functions of the later Indra, and sank - 
gradually into insignificance before the rising . 


hes 








Yet in hia Chips, vol. Il, p. 91, Maller ntyles hi 
ips, vO r ’ w. 
chief solar deity of India! “i 
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national hero; with the Adityas, especially with 
‘Varuna, whose lientenant in a certain field Indra 
seems to have been, until finally he succeeded his 
master on the throne of heaven (a question treated 
of at considerable length in the essay) ; with the 
Maruta, the gods of the storm, who support their 
leader Indra in the storm-battle ; with Soma, ori- 
ginally the well-known intoxicating beverage, sup- 
posed by the simple-minded worshippers to be 
enjoyed by the god with even greater gusto than 
they themselves experienced, but before long per- 
aonified and elevated into a hero of boundless 
prowess, and associated with Indra in all his 


exploita; with Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati, the god | 


of prayer, with Agni, the god of fire and lightning, 
and Vishnu, the sun-god; and with Tvashtar 
and the Bibhus, the skilful armourera and artifi- 
cers. From the notion of Indra'a paramount 
world was developed, by gradual stages, the belief 
that he was ita creator, in which character we 
find him celebrated in passages of great sublimity, 
His benevolence towards his worshippers, finally, 





is praised in grateful langnage, and gives occasiona 
Aévins, the divinitiea of benevolence par ezcel- 
lence among the Indians. 

IV. The extraordinary popularity which this 
robust deity (who in the warlike epic 
becomes the supreme unchallenged ruler of the 
gods) enjoyed among the Indian Aryans was 
the cause of his being celebrated in the moat 
extravagant language. His personal appearance, 
his weapons, horses, chariot, a ETO 
tite, and still more prodigious thirst, are 
described with the minuteness and 
characteristic then, ga show; of enibamn postry. 

The Proceedings appended to the volume give 
abstracts of several other papers, and among 
them that of Prof. Whitney's paper on the Trans- 
literation of Sanskrit, reproduced ante p. 263. 

The X1lth volume, published before the pre. 
ceeding, contains Prof. Whitney's Index Ver. 
borwm to the published of the Atharra- Veda,—a 
volume that will be specially welcome to Vedic 
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A Comparative GuaMMan 
OU AGES, with special reference to the Eastern Hindi, 


By A Fe Bulolt Hoe 





Hale tam: hank: tha sumatek eeaaee: at 

which ehowa better than any ez professo, dis- 
sertation whatever could do, to what degree of 
group of languages has been carried, of following 
or divining the progressive alterations in them and 
establishing their affiliation. Twenty years ago, 
supposing even that the materials on which it is 
founded had been accessible, the idea of writing 
on the same plan would not hare occurred to any 
One. 
have been obliged in the exposition and at the 


risk of being understood by only a very few | 


readers, to stop at each step to plan or clear his 
way, to establish or recall principles, to make 

and impede his progress with a whole 
aray of ieiiegl Gisctiok Dr. Hoernle has found 
the ground better prepared. He has been able to 
reduce his impedimenta to the strictly necessary, 
and comprise in 400 pages the historical and com- 


parative grammar of all the modern Aryan idioms | 


of India. His book, which embraces the same 
geographical and linguistic area as Mr. Beames's, 
is, in several respects, materially more complete, 


ands table of | 





of the Gavpmaw Lan- | Dr. Hoernle, but it is also a happy sign of the 


otrrattiretsea dn, Momma tegen heeding ey a: 
is attainable, without presuming too much on the 
public. 

In order to confine himself within such narrow 
limite, Dr. Hoernle has necessarily been obliged 
to compress the lines. The volume has but scant 
margin and the pages bristle with initials, abbre- 
Viations, grammatical terms, designations of lan- 
guages and dialects, names of authors, titles of 
Hindu and European works, known or unknown, 
published or in manuscript, and many contrac- 
tionsa—the multitude of which would be trouble. 
some in any other book less intended for patient 
minutestudy. Byway of compensation, economy 
is never practised at the cost of essential or 
really important matters. The examples, and 
they are innumerable, from the simple form to 
the developed citation, are all given in Dévaniigari 
characters, and from the beginning to the end 
accompanied by the translation. Although 
Spann tee Beemer ht ethene Bet 

hesitate to mnrage in long discussions on. 
sear ere le ap eter, Aesop But 
what he has, above all, avoided is to economize 
in facts. In this respect his book is of astonish. 
ing richness, In no other work do we find for 
to the characteristic processes of their syntax. 








ot 


Thus Dr. Hoernle’s grammar, with ita highly 
doctrinal character, is at the same time os much 
a book of practical instruction as an cseentially 


comparative work could be ; and that not only for — 


the Hindi dialect, which forms the groundwork 
of the exposition, but also for the other varieties 
of which it treats lees directly, 

What im reality has enabled Dr. Hoernle to 
fulfil without aecident thia plan with such great 
conciseness is the ingenious and consequently 
rigorous arrangement of his book, where every- 
thing comes in at its proper place, so that the 
commentary is for the most part contained in the 
statement itself. His grammar ia not in fact the 
attempt of a beginner. Long before writing it, 
he had to some extent traced the plan in articles, 
much criticised at the time of their publication, 
in the Asiatic Journal of Bengal.’ Later he had 
shown his ability in a Grammar of the Garvari 
dialect,” and, at different times, he had di iH 
the objections raised to some of hia theories? This 
was not less necessary than that long preparation 
in Baniras itself, the centre and in some measure 
epitome of the whole of India, to bring out a 
work so perfectly thought ont as that which 


occupies ua, where to the smallest detail, all is | 


forescen and measured beforehand, and which, 
although brought out little by littl m a Grammar 
of Eastern Hindi, was certainly constructed entire 
in the mind of the author before the first line of 
it was written. 

In five sections subdivided into twelve chapters 
and a greater number of sub-chaptera and 570 
paragraphs, Dr, Hoernle treats successively of 
the alphabets and of the phonetica; of suffixes 
and roots ;* of the flexion of the noun substantive, 
adjective, noun of number, and pronoun; of the 
flexion of the verb in all its forms, derived and 
compound ; and lastly, of the indeclinables. A 
sixth section is reserved for specimens of Eastern 
Hindi as it is spoken in the environs of Baniras. 

lt ia of this dialect, in fact, the Bhojpdri, that 
Dr. Hoernle treats in the first place. He gives 
a complete grammar of it, perfectly sufficient for 
the practical acquisition of the language. Follow- 

origin. In the east the different forma of 








oigefa Gomporati of | the Eastern Hindi commonly 


: : London, } 
3 Ind. Ant, vol 1, p. 886; vol. Il, p. 210; vol. V, 


me. Hoernle would have made hia Table of Alphabets | 
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1873 under the title of Ewoye in || 
‘the Gowdian 
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of Garhwél, of Kumaon and of NepAl; in the 


west the various forms of western Hind? and 
further the dialects spoken in Gu in Sindh 
and im the Panjab; lastly in tha south the Mardthi 
with ita subdivisions, The comparative part i 
methodically distributed throughout the book. 
The historical portion i# arranged in like manner 
at the end of each paragraph under the title 
of Derivation and Origin. Dr. Hoernle examines 
there what the facts are m the archaic forms of 


the various idioms, when these are accessible in 


written or traditional works; aince with the help 
of the Prakrits, of the Pili, and of the language 
of the more ancient inscriptions, he traces each 
of them to the Sanskrit, which, in a general way, 
may be regi as the common source of them. 
This part of the book, which is the most interesting 
from a general linguistic point of view, is one of 
the most original in it. It is that also which will 
ruise perhaps the most objections. Undoubtedly 
no oné will blame Dr. Hoernle's tendency to explain 
everything by the Sanskrit, That is a tendency 
which has been traced in advance; each step 


Seely aoe, eee ret Sr esas Ee 


to demand a different explanation. But 
it cannot be concealed that some among Dr. 
Hoernle's derivations are fanciful. No one will be 
disposed, for example, to recognise in the element 
ka, which analysia proves or establishes in so many 
suffixes of derivation or flexion, the representative 
of the Sanskrit Arita, It is necessary, however, to 
more than one place, to express reservation ; but 
the positions taken, apparently the most rash, de- 
pended on analogies so numerous, on an experience 
a0 perfect in all the particulara of thia linguistic 
domain, that a contradiction of which he had 
not himself recognised and described the possi- 
bility would rarely have the chance of being 
well-founded. As for mygelf, at least, who have 
especially to learn from thia book, I cannot allow 
myself to criticise it. 

A work thus arranged, supposes a classification 
and a genealogy ofall the languages. This is in 
fact what he givea us in the introduction. Dr. 
Hoernle divides these idioma into four principal 

Eastern group: the Eastern Hindi, Ban- 
; Western group: the Western 
Hindi, Gujartt, Sindh and Panjibl ; Northern 
group: the Aryan languages of the Himdlaya; 


still more usefal if he had replaced the 

(Maurya, Gupta, “Vala alittle onto place bere, by 
a more complete series aricties and 

_| Titre forms of te meds roota intended Pareage: 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, ), pp. 23. 
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Rukia as Se The Hindi is 


thus divided between the eastern and western | 
groupe, ita two branches having more affinity 
with the Bangili on the one side. and the 
Gujariti and Panjibi on the other, than they 
have to each other, The literary works which 
have reached us show that each of these groups, 
now broken up into numerous dialects, formed 
about the twelfth or thirteenth century only one 
language. In examining the principal characters 
of these four languages we perceive that the 
northern group approaches the western, whilst 
that of the south is in closer relation with the 
eastern, and that consequently, at an earlier date 
of which the Aéoka imacriptions have left us 

some memento, the four groups were reduced to 
two, which correspond to the Prikrita, Sauraseni 
and Migadhi,—not to the varieties of these names 
which grammarians speak of—jthese are literary 
languages and more or less artificial),—but to their 
common dialects or Apabhraméas; and here again 
itis necessary to understand not the Apabhranéas 
of the grammarians which are themselves more or 
lesa artificial, but the true Apabhraméas which 


havo perished, unless the Pili has preserved for | 
As for the Maha- | 


us the form of one of them. 
rishtri, it is a variety of the Sauraseni, that is to 
eay, of the western group; it has nothing but the 
name*in common with the actual Marithi, for 
which one often finds it pass, and its character on 
the contrary assigned 
group. Alongside of these Aryan languages, 
spoken by Aryans, a certain number of patois 
have grown up among the non-Aryan populations. 
These are the dialecta termed Paisdchi, which 
perished early, and of which the Paidichi of 
the grammarians has preserved ua only certain 
features, These two languages, the vulgar Suura- 
sent and vulgar Migadhi, have both come from 
the west, the more eastern, the Migadht having 
preceded the other, seeing that it has left traces 
all along the route to the valley of Kabul and 
even beyond. The other and later, the Saurasent, 
has not advanced further towards the east and 
Marathi. In their course, they were only differ- 
ent dialecta of one language, which, raised to the 
atute of o literary language, is represented by 
the Sanakrit. 

Such, in substance, according to Dr, Hoernle, 
ia the history of the Aryan languages of India’ 
On several points, as for example on that which 





*" The name re egeee Hloornle isto be reared 
aa qualificative—‘ the of the great kin 
game views 








to the eastern or Maigadhi | 


| eke ir 





relates to the respective position of the Mahé- 
raahtri and the Mari¢h!, it is quite new. The 


| Whole is charming for, 2, fires aigbf, it appears 


and better united than any that has yet 
RES Ia it however free from all ip mie est 
Without entering imto an examination which 
would carry me too far, and which, ii hes Soden: 
would encroach on ground where I do not feel 
myself competent, I ought to say that the con- 
clusions of Dr. Hoernle appear very strong, con- 
siderins (he nature of his data. By the preceding 
summary alone one may eee how many essential 
e disappeared from the series, instead of 
which he bas only & suggested approximations, 
which he himself suspects, and which he inserts 
as if confident of them. At the commencement 
Dr. Hoemnle gots oe solid ground : he hasto deal 
with actually spoken; but when be 
gocs back into the past (and that is one objection 
which, in passing, bears sometimes on his deriva- 
tions) he deals only with literary languages, or. 
worse still, with languages which have served as a 
medium for religious movements. Because the 
oldest. Vaishnava Kirfans are neither in Bangali 
nor Hindi but in an idiom which partakes of both, 
because the western Hindi, Gujariti and Pan- 
jibi, are mingled, so to speak, in the poem of 
Chand, does it follow that there were then only 
two languages spoken from the mountains of 
rhanistan to the Doab, and from the Doab to 
tho Asam Hilla? Do even the Adoka inscriptions 
really authorise the conclusion that a single idiom 
reigned at that epoch from the sources of the 
Jamn4 to the mouths of the Ganges? To answer 
these and other like questions negatively does 
not upset Dr. Hoernle’s historic theory, but it 
loasens to some extent the rigour, precision and 
simplicity of it. Besides, do we not know how 
delicate the classification of dialects is, even when 
dealing with dialects actually existing P Dr. 
Hoernle finds for example that the Marith! agrees 
with the eastern group in four points and with 
the western group in eight; but the proposition 
ia reversed if we consider the true | . 
according to him, of the two groups. “Marithi 
then agrees in four points with the Eastern and 
in only two with the Western group. This is 
enough to rank itamong the Eastern languages, and 
as Mohdrdabtri is ranked among the Western, no 
relation is allowed between them. Is it necessary 
to add that there is always something arbitrary 
und consequently hap-hesard in this kind 














3, Eawh 7 Teet, with a Critical [ Falvaduciion anit Melee 
| Ba (Biblioth, Indica.) Of another publica- 
dene east Ue net a 
pro a a —A Sh 
eS Philology (Cale * 
, | know only the title. 









of calculation P M. RAG on ies oes 
admitea a very close relation between the Maha- 
rashtr! and the Marayhi, enc tis views in Gils 


cencalld mierored cm tereeal occasions Se 
eularly by M. Weber. This only shows that 
there is still a great deal of uncertainty in all 
this, and that in rendering homage to the vast 
knowledge and ability with which Dr. Hoernle has 
constructed this linguistic history of India, it is 
necessary to temper here and there, with some 
doubt, the apparent rgour of his demonstrations. 
An alphabetical index completes the volume, 


which facilitates reference. The correction of 
the press which (in a work like thie) is peculiarly 


difficult, is irreproachable, At least I have only 
found quite an insignificant number of errata 
that have escaped the list ; for example, p. 6, line 
8, virima in amrita; p. 35, line 4, infra, dh instead 
of gh; in the following line, sarihah ought to be 
marked with an asterisk; p. 126, line 22, ought to 
read indrdnl, 

This article was mearly finished when Dr. 


Hoernle’s Grammar was honoured with the Volney | 


prize by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres. After such judgement mine is of no 
value. Iam not-less happy to be able to congra- 
tulate the author on having obtained this high 
distinction for a work of which I think so highly." 


A. Barra. 
Usexrionep Banficumran: A of a Ronte 
through Mekran, Hashakard, a, Kurdistan, and 


Mr. Floyer was for many years employed in the 
Indo-European Telegraph Service on the Coast of 
Persia and Mekran, and having availed himself of 
his leave to make excursions from Jask into 
West Mekran, the Persian Gulf, Bashakard, and 
through Southern Persia, he has given a most 
vividly written account of his different jotrneys in 
a volume of more than 4) pages, llustrated by a 
dozen sketches, &c., and a good map, and supple. 
mented by meteorological, reograph 
botanical, and other appendices of intennet The 





author is evidently a good linguist, with a fair 


observer, 

The narrative of the journeys is excellently told, 

and abounds in amusing incident as well os in 

valuable geographical and ethnographic infor- 
mation. The spelling of proper names ia generally 
correct, though there are a few in 
aa Eeliawt (p. 91) and Ilion! (246) for Ilidg, and 
three or four others. It is to be regretted that 
such « book should be issued without an index. 








* Translated from the Revue Critique, 31 Juillet, 1883. 


Of the many works that have of late years 
appeared on Buddha and Buddhiam, thia volume 
by Mr, Lillie must hold a place by itself as one 


of the most remarkable jumbles of inaccurate. 


information, misunderstood quotations, misrepre- 
eee unfounded assertions, and nonsense, 

t has issued from the press. If Mr. Fergusson 
remarks that a particular Buddhist Chaitya cave 
“resembles” to some extent an early Chris- 
tian chureh—pointing out the differences, Mr. 


Lillie retails it in the form that it is Mr, F's 


“deliberate opinion that the various details of 
the early Christian basilica, nave, aisle, columns, 
gemi-domed apse, cruciform ground-plan (!), 
&ec. were borrowed en bloe from the Buddhista" 
(p. 183). In St. Paul’a plain statements (in Co- 
loasians, I, 23,26) he says Paul “ asserts that many 
years before our gospela were known, he waa 
the minister of a gospel that had been 

preached toevery creature under heaven” (p. 18)— 
Buddhism of course! Need we say that a writer 
like this believes that Woden was Buddha; that 
Fu-sang of the Chinese is really America, in spite 
he and hence that the 


—were all of Buddhist origin. The sculpture 
in the catacombs, too, are Buddhist! But the 
SSNS sou ‘according to Mr. Lille, quite 
ik caent Buddha ;—he could not hare made 
Saas converte openly—" his weapon WES se. 
erecy’ ;—“ the tomb and its o’urshadowing tree, 
the cave, the mountain, the desert, this was 
the apparatus that the reformer found ready at 
hand,” and then he proceeds to jumble up the 
Triad Society, the rites of Freemasonry, Brah- 
manical ceremonies, Egyptian mysteries, Gnostic 
superstitions, and Buddhist ritual, in a way con- 








_ fusing enough to turn an ordinary brain. 


As one goes on, however, the wonder at the 
author's misapprehension diminishea,—for when 
sd racine, gees ahneageapelanetnae: 
tianity, we find a display of the most crass 
ignorance of both, Truly ‘a little knowledge isa 
dangerous thing,’ when it leads a man to writing 
rath a enrages bora tga ‘The woodouts 
are not y executed, only, like the letterpress, 
they sometimes misrepresent the originals ; who 
ever saw Buddha with both his hands wrapped 
up, as on the frontispiece, or Prajiid Pilramita 
represented as & Roman girl, ag on p. 226 F 
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A CHAULUKYA GRANT DATED 1207 AD. 
BY E. HULTTZSCH, Pu.D., VIENNA. 


A PHOTOGRAPH of the subjoined copper- 
plate grant, found at Timiind, near Bhau- 
nagar, was made over to me by Dr. Burgess, 
and received by him from Mr. Vajetankar 
Gaurifankar of Bhaunagar. The plates measure 
104” by 7¢" and are thickened at the 

We learn from it that in Ashddha of 
Samvat 1264, i.e. about the middle of 1207 
A.D., the banks of the 8 etraimji' river were 
under the sway of the Chaulukya king 
Bhimadeva II. of Anshilapitaka, or 
that he was at least acknowledged as the para- 
mount power in that part of Kathiavad 
Like the grant of the usurper J ayantasimha 
of S. 1280," this one leaves ont Bhimadeva's 


usual epithets Abhinavasiddhardja and Sapta- | 


machakravartin,’ the first of which he bears as 
early as his grants of 8. 1256" and of 5. 1263.* 
Each of the two Birudas which Bhimadeva 
receives in our grant, Lankesvarandréyand- 
vatéra and Rajyalakshmiscayamecara, occurs also 
in another grant.* It also mentions the name 
of his prime minister, Chichigadeva.’ 
The grant was issued by the Me hara* king 
Jagamalla’ at Timbaonka.”’ Its chief 
contents are as followa:—Jagamalla esta- 
blished two Dinagas at the large town (maha- 
sthdna) of Talajha*'* which he named after 
his parents, and consecrated to them two pieces 
of land in KAmbalailiand Philasara™ 





made three donations, one to be paid to the 
temple at Talijha and to the two holy 
places at Eimbalaili and Philasara, 
another from his possessions in Bal aka’ to 
Raila Uchebhad eva forthe worship of the 
new gods, and the third to be paid at Tim- 
banaka. Further donations are registered from 
the merchants of Tim banaka, and dues to be 
paid by the same merchants, by the shops of 
Talajhaé, Kambaladli,and Philasara, 
and by the Piéjdmadtya of the province of 
Timbinaka. RaéGila Uchchaderna 
and eight other trustees had to look after the 
temple and to administer its revenues under 
the control of a certain Sobhirka. 

The language of the grant ts as bad Sans- 
krit as that of Arjunadeva's grant.” 
Many nouns are found uninflected (plate I, 
l. 12 to 14; plate TI, L 2 f., 11), especially 
proper nameat (plate I, 1. 8, 14f.; plate IT, 
l.4to6). Once drammatkah and ripakatkah 
oceur instead of dramma etah and rilpaka ekah 
(plate II, 1. 2f). The vulgar form wira is 
always used for pufra. 

As regards the writing of the grant, several 
groups of consonants are very carelessly exe- 
cuted. It is worth mentioning that the old 
and the new signs for f are both used (plate 
I, . 14 £). Final ¢ is twice written thus ; 
& (in efat, plate II, 1.7 and in yévat, plate IT, 


for the cultivation of which he ap three | 1. 14). Both letters of the word om in the 
husbandmen. The door-keeper Saikhada beginning of the grant have their archaic form- 
Transcript. 
Plate I. 


Fle 





tinh and the Jaina Tirths of Satraiijaya.—Ep. 
a * No. Pgh. i piwe) kya Grants (Ind. 
nt: oho 
haul. Grants Nos. 
_Pablinhed by 


Me. H. HL Dhruva (Ind. Ani, vol. XI, 
* Chaul. Grant No. 3, I, 11. 
Ms ( Narlyanteattra Chaul. Stay No. 4, I, 15 £ and 


ert eit” 
is T 
. Profemor’ Biibler informa me that the Meharas are 


warra) in BAjputind, but who are also found in KithlivAd, 
4 Tepe ary aeag pe clenpeme fag opener 
ol ie cg “the wrestler of the world.’ 

wm modern Timind, N. W. of TalAjhi, where the 
plates were found. 


ys Xue “ si mae wees sqe dincnesqen 





un town lies on the Sotraini river in the 8. E. of 
name in 


‘ aa a the T Ga Bertey Sen ae 
as on | ke 
Peon g to Professor F » the old maaanad the town, 
- f in the Jaina werent tie is Talidhvaja. (Ree 
Arch. Re soi W. In bs eves 15. Satrmiyaye Mihd- 
tmya, 1, 50 and 2. —Ep. J.-A.) 

i Now KAmilol, if of of Tala 

1) Now Ptilear, 5. 


piety cam, olaioe are Bilika, Balaka, or 
put Se Oe eS Bankes (coba on the western 
Se ee ca 
TDA faa: Ant. tol. KI, p 
“ The name Sikhadk 1. 7 9 tena with the affix 
ka in order to become declinable (I. 1, 16), 


Plate I, 1 1, read S4- 3 dele “atte 


r° 





(*) agit care 88 datarny aar gaat F cractrretiy suftaa- 
("] aegis ca a 8% Gadarrq SeT ko aMAat Ta | aa Me wWeUira- 
(“leq za qr to alan wap gen....saesaitas aa apeay- 
('*) saqqo sisg aay aio Fausazaes % Ca aa war: sea: Feaa- 
(“lq fi] odte aecmat aera carl aaee 8 aera 
Plate I, 

(') eramyfienraratk ostae ay Sea: met | maiet Gar 
(‘lat qmagusssweres agains qeratsge ofa aad cae re’ 
[Sl a: len Ramm aaqegennetqart ofaed cae Wether arera- 
(*] ef qoramerenlsaerdeatsiso Ges Aeeso To BIA TIT ele- 
(°] fr afeaarse ares nATs° MSS ACTS? AS AAI? aas° WaT TAE- 
[°] oso aca caremmee wussseeraeacaes art aciia | ca: 
E*] IATA (AAT IF TAT “eet arr aaiara wed Ft Ween s- 
("] qa aa uso Teaqaeathiea: aTqy Tay oN sar wets [I] qWaza- 
| a mare steeper an et er ee gE Rec seid, 
[laa waat sara Fecrsatanaesard § fersporay : 

(''] Fa aa ote ofaeg ca = OCH BIH: | cat qsecaraiieds 

(8) Sacgrecacaieraca rent wits anerkcen are arama ae: 
('*) ane at: ae | fearTe © 44: waaete ie dc 
["] ante qaqa fafeatrerara 1 qatdzadt araq arte 
fe ner peat araaieg aes Il war sarang aer a air eget anteatet A. 
(°) ar cai &a: | Rare seencoaqaraaa + ad ofa cer car ea: 11 sgh 
U7) at year Tar: amiaia: | wer TET Fer aleTET ea TET He | PH way |) 
["] a ASSAM Ae tl Wye Misrso Greer MifewTat ae THAT I 


* L. 6 = dot stands over the = of *WHt.—L, 7, | looks like @*;the first two sylisbles of Tez" ary 
read WATTS T-—L. 8, the two aksharas €7! and AT of | doubtfal—L. 5, read HAWT.—L. 6 Tt very donbt- 
ettrard’ aco very doubtful.—L, 10, mad “HTTTT.— | fal.—L.10, . 2apqt; Fees” may be reed.—L. 11, read 
1. 12, a dot stands over the ¥ of Sata”. °78.—L. 12, read AfSeTEF ; dele the virima below 

@ Plate II, L 2, read TTS; FATT looks like 78- | ay.— L. 16, of "PWAePT obliterated ; two dots 
T.-L. 3, read GRIST —L. 4, the first T° | seem to stand over Wy and FT; read sy and wEfinkng 
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Om. To-day, on Monday the 2nd day of the 
light half of Ashidha of the common (laukika) 
year Sathvat 1264; while in famous Anahi- 
lapitaka the illustrios Bh imadeva, 
the self-elected husband of royal fortune, 
an incarnation of Niriyana the lord 
of Laitké,"* who has acquired great majesty 
(in consequence of ) a boon (granted to him by) 


the husband of mi, the supreme lord, the 


supreme ruler, the king of great kings, who 
is adorned by the whole line of kings (his an- 


cestors), ig reigning prosperously and victori- 


ously, (and) while (Bhimadeva's) prime mi- 


nister Rinaka Sri-Chachigadeva, who | 


lives devoted to his lotus-feet, is conducting 
all the business of the seal relating to the 
drawing up of documenta, &c.,*°: at this period 
the following document (containing) an edict is 
written here at Tim binaka with the con- 
sent of the Mehara king Sri-Jagamalla 
in the affairs (7) of the door-keeper (praMidra) 
Siikhada for (the attainment of ) spiritual 
merit, 

The Mehara king Sri-Jagamalla 
caused the two idols Sri-Chaiindareévara 
and Prithividevisvara to be erected in 
the large town of Talajha for the spiritual 
merit of (Ais father) Chaiindara (who was) 
the son of the great man (6rihatpurusha™) the 
Mehara king Ana, and (for the spiritual 
merit) of his mother the Sethahe queen 
Prithivideyt. Then, for the expenses of the 
personal allowance of these two deities, of the 
offerings of food (required for their) worship, 
of (the festival on) the day of the full moon, 
in Chaitra, the Pavitri ( Jeatival), and the 
festival of lamps, of the rama (to be sacrificed to 
the two) Inngas,"* and of the repairs of the 
temple, and for the annual white-washing, he 
gave 05 —fifty-five—Pdthas™ of cultivated and 


fallow" land in the village of Kimbalaili_ 


in the eastern direction towards St navadri, 
and gave 55—fifty-five—Pdthas of land alike 





“1. ¢. of Eisna—Vishou. 


i , 
«, Bee note 12 on the grant of Arj 


Comp. line 12 ff, 


the grant of Arjunadeva. 


sy This translation of liigorana ix only conjectural. 
seit cme at and Wilson's Glossary, ono pitha is equal 
an Uehamina “bearing and archamina ‘not bearing 
in 
The name of the Kutumbika has either been loft 
out originally or scratched out afterwards. 
™ See note 12 on the grant of Arjunadeva. 


A CHAULUKYA GRANT DATED 1207 A.D. 





| @ppears ae Kolaku: it. 


= 
to the above-mentioned in the village of Ph 0 
lasara near the village of Kundhivali 
both (fogether) 110—one hundred and ten— 
(pathas). From these’ (110 péthas) 10—ten 
And for (his) spiritual merit he gave the fol- 


| lowing 3—three—men to be cultivators (of the 


land granted by himself) ; SaimMsariyad 
the son of the husbandman . «and 
the Pafichakula® Chandapa the son of 


~Chatya, and Chiiya the son of the 


Eolika™ isara. 

The door-keeper SAk hadi also gave from 
his own pocket™ one hundred Drammas to be 
paid yearly in the large town of Talajha 
and the two other places" to the gods for (Ate) 
spiritual merit, For the worship, etc. of these 
gods he gave to Raétila Uchchadeva 
together with his sons and grandsons dra. 
l—one Dramma—(to be paid) yearly from each 
Pédra (?) (which he possessed’) in BAA ka. 
And he gave rit, l—one Ripaka—(to be paid) 
daily at the Tulapada* rent office™ in 


| Timbanaka, 


This place of worship has to be taken care 


of" as long as moon and sun endure by the 


following eight trustees together with R&iila 
Uchehadeva: Thakkura Daihada the 
son of the Brihman, Sahadeva (who is) 
& native of the large town of Talajha, Thak- 
kura Chhijha the son of Chah dita, 
Stlatri the son of Valana, Kanhada 


| the son of Vadivilé, Alada the son of 


Goga, Sol the son of Cha hada, Sime. 
évara the sonof the trader (eyarahdrin) Ach ii, 
fand) Dharaniya the son of Viladara. 
These (trustees) have to arrange together all 
business (concerning the grant). If in the 
cottrse of time any bad man plunders this place 
of worship, then these trustees, together with 
Rittla Uchchadevya, have to protect it 
by the use of their authority and at the risk of 
their life. If any one among these does not 
raise his voice (agains! aw intruder upon the holy 





This seoms to be the modorn Koll which elsewhere 
y aleo be Kaulika, ‘a weaver.” 
Fastr’ seeme to s for biastrd, 
ra Yor ‘inal pay si week to Gite tie Wilson 
Otniiarge Canty. -Aaul. Grant No, 5, Tl, 11. : 
™ Comp. Chaul. Grants Nos. 6, II, 9, and 11, IT, 3. 
* The substantive sdri ia probably derived from the 
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place), the Meharaking Jagamalla will 
gain the spiritual merit which that man has 


And the merchant (éreshthin) Valahala 
and all the other merchants” of Timbinaka | 


gave to these gods ri. 1—one Ripaka—yearly 
on each shop for the spiritual merit of the 
Mehara king Sri-Jagamalla. From 
(thus) donation these same trustees have to pay 
to this god an allowance similar to (that enjoyed 
by the temples of) Sri-Vardhaminedévara, 
Suisaresvara, Sohinesvara, and 
Sitesvara™ (which are sifuated) behind (the 
temple of) the two gods Sri-Chaindare- 
éveraand Prithivideviivara. 

And every merchant in Timbinaka has 
ad shechd mec  erveoco tibet bo 





FOLKLORE FROM 


Pinapika. 

As long as son and moon will rise, as long 
as mount Meru will stand, as long as the earth 
will be encircled by the ocean, so long may 
(this) edict be valid. 

And each of the shops in Tal ij hf and the 
And the superintendent (7) of the worship to 
be performed in the province of Timbanaka 
has to give one Dramma yearly. 

Many kings have enjoyed the earth, like 
Sagara. Whose is the earth his is the produce. 

Let there be ity. This has been 
engraved by Sau® Alada. Sobhiarka the 
son of A° Chindapas”™ is the only authority 
among the trustees.*’ 





KASHMIR. 


COLLECTED BY Mus. F. A. STEEL. 
WITH NOTES BY LIEUT. &. C. TEMPLE, E.8.C., F.B.G.8., M.E.AS., Ac. 


(Concluded from p. 321.) 


No. 8,—Fo.ertae. 
The Bear's Bargain." 
Once apon a time a very old woodman with 


his very old wife lived in a hut close to the | 
‘alaikum’™* the bear asked the woodman what he 


Lambardar's" orchard, so that the bongha of 
the fruit trees hung over the cottage yard, and 
if any of the ripe fruit fell into it, the old 
couple were allowed to eat it. 

Now one day the old woman cooked some 
khichri,* and the khichri smelt so good that the 
old man wanted to eat his dinner at once. 

“ Not till you've brought me a load of wood,” 
said the old woman shaking her head, “ after 
that we shall see.” 

So the old man set off to the forest and 
began to hack and to hew with such a will, 
that + soon had aes A axes bance, and 
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| already seemed to smell the kiichrt, Just 


then a bear happened to pass by. Now, as ao 


Yule, bears are good enongh fellows, but dread- 


fully inquisitive; so after saying “As salém 
was doing with such a very big bundle of wood. 

“Oh, it is for my wife,” said the woodman. 
“ The fact is," he added confidentially, smacking 


| his lips, “she has made such a kAichri, and if 


I bring a large bundle of wood, she is sure to 
give me a large share of it. Oh, you should 
just smell it or taste it.” 

At this the bear's month began to water. 

“Would she give me any if I brought a 
load of wood f” asked he. 

“Perhaps if you brought a very big one,” 
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“Tf I brought six mans /’"* “ No, not, six,” 
answered the crafty woodman, “let us say 
ten.” 

“Ten vans ia an awful lot,” sighed the 
bear. 

“There's saffron in the kAichri,” said the 
woodman. 

The bear licked his lips. “ Very well, go home 
and tell your wife to keep me some of the khichri, 
rll be with you in a trice.” 

Away went the woodman gleefally to his old 
wife, and told her how the bear had promised 
him ten mans of wood for a dish of Ehictri, 

She agreed with him that he had made a 
good bargain, and so they sat down to dinner 
with the kiichri in o brass ro between them. 

“Remember to leave some for the bear,” 
Gb tins sodas to Kis iter ababinee with 
his mouth crammed full. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said she, helping 
herself to another mouthful. 

Then after a time she said, speaking with 
her mouth full—“ My dear, remember the bear.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said he, taking another 


handful. 
So it went on, till there was not even a grain 
of rice left in the pot. 
“What's to be done now,” said the woodman, 


“it's all your fault for eating too much.” 

“T like that," answered his wife, “ why you 
ate twice what I did, men always eat more 
than women.” 

a4 No, they don't.” 

“ Yes, they do.” 

“Well, it’s of no use quarrelling about it,” 
eaid the woodman, “ the EAicArf's gone and the 
bear won't give us wood.” 

“Let us lock up everything there is to eat 


in the house, and go and hide ourselves in the | 
garret,” said the wife, “then the bear may | 


think we have gone out. He'll rampage a 
little, no doubt, but ten to one he'll leave the 
wood, becanse it will be too much trouble to 
take it away.” | 
So they locked up all the food there was in 
the house and hid themselves in the garret. 
The bear all this time had been toiling and 
moiling away at his bundle of wood, which 
* Tha da a i 
The. 0 Cate oal Stat rigs which 
owts. The o | 
nary camal-1 
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took him much longer to collect than he 
expected. However, he arrived at last at the 
woodman's hut, threw down the wood with a 
crash, and called out—“ Here, good folk, is 
your wood: now give me my kAiciri.” 

But no one answered. 

“ Perhaps they have gone ont,” thought the 
bear, “and [ shall find the Aftchri left for me 
inside.” 


PGs hs Bites ther late Mand Iheank. ane but 


never a grain of Ahichri or anything to eat dil 


he find, thongh he poked about everywhere. 
Only the empty AAichri pot, which smelt nice. 
The bear flew inte 


of wood away again, but that it was so heavy. 

“T'll take this at any rate,” said he, seizing 
the Ahichri-pot, “ for I'll not go empty-handed.” 

But aa he left the house he caught sight of 
the Lambanddr's fruit-trees hanging over the 
edge of the yard. His mouth watered at 
the sight of some golden pears, the first ripe 
ones of the season, so he clambered over the 
wall and up the tree, gathered the biggest and 
ripest he could find, and was just going to ent 
it, when he thought—“Tf I take these ripe 
pears home I shall be able to sell them forever 
so much to the other bears. I can eat the 
unripe ones just as well. They are not really 
bad, though somewhat sour.” 

So he went on gathering, eating the green 
unripe ones, and putting the golden ripe ones 
into the Lhichri pot to take home with him, 
till the pot was quite fall. Now all the 
while the woodman's wife had been watching 
the bear through a crevice and holding her 
breath for fear he might find her out, and 
she held her breath so long, that, being asth- 
matic and having a cold in her head, she 
suddenly gave the most tremendous sneeze you 
ever heard. The bear thought somebody had 
fired a gan at him, dropped the bhich pot and 





fled to the forest. As luck would have it, the 


pot fell into the cottage yard, so the woodman 
and his wife got the khichyi, the pot, the wood, 
and the Lambarddr's pears, but the bear pot 
nothing bot o stomach-ache from eating un- 
ripe fruit. 
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bead! byl No. 9.—Fo.erace. 
The Two Brothers." 
Once upon « time there was a king, who had 


twoyoungsons, that eat in schooland learntwhat | 


kings’ sons ought to know. But while they 
were still learning, their mother the queen died, 
and their father the king shortly after married 
again. Now the new step-mother behaved 
as step-mothera usually do, and began by 
degrees to ill-nse the poor boys. First she 
only gave them barley-meal enkes to eat, and 
then she took to making even these withont 
salt." Then the meal was full of weevils and 
bad, and so on, till at last she took to beating 
them, and when they cried she told the king they 
were peevish and sullen, so he beat them 
apni. 

At length the lads agreed that it was high 
time.to seck for some remedy. 

‘« Let os go into the world,” said the younger 
one, “and earn our own living.” 

“Yes,” answered the elder, “ let ns go at once, 
and never again eat bread under this roof.” 

“Not so, brother,” replied the younger, who 
waa a youth wise beyond his years, “ never 
leave home with an empty stomach.’* 

So they ate their bread, bad as it was, and 
both mounting on one pony set out toseek their 
fortune. 

Now, after they had journeyed some way 
into the country, they dismounted under a tree, 
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and ant down to rest, By chance a maind and 
& parrot were resting on the branches, and 
quarrelled as to who should have the best place. 

“T like your impertinence,” said the matnd, 
“poshing and striving to get to the top branch. 


Why! Iam 6o imporiant, a bird, that if any 


min were to eat me he would become a 
msinriater 

“ Make room for your betters,” replied the 
parrot calmly, “if any man cats me he will be- 
come a king.’’* 

Hearing these words the brothers instantly 
drew out their cross-hows and aimed at the 
gine time and the two birds fell dead. But 
the brothers were so fond of each other that 
neither would allow he had shot the parrot; 
even when the birds were cooked and ready 
to eat the lads were still disputing as to which 
bird they should eat, till the younger brother 


said,“ weare only wasting time, you are the 


éldest and must take your right, for it was 


| your fate to be born first." 


younger the maind, and then they mounted their 
pony and rode away. They had gone but a 
short way, however, when the elder brother 
missed the whip, and saying he had left it under 
the tree proposed to go back and find it. 

Not so,” said the younger prince, “ you are 
king, Lam only tho minister: it is my place to 
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“Be it so," said the elder, “but take the 
pony, for then you will return the more quickly. 
T meanwhile will go on foot to the town : meet 
me there.” 

The younger brother accordingly rode back 
to the tree, but the snake-demon to whom it 
belonged had returned to his home in the 
interval.* No sooner had the prince arrived 


there than the serpent flew at him and killed | 
him. So there the poor prince lay dead at the | 


foot of the tree. 

Meanwhile the elder prince arriving at the 
town found it in a state of great commotion. 
The king had recently died, and thongh all 
the inhabitants had marched past the sacred 
elephant i in file, the animal had not elected any 
oue amongst them to the vacant throne by 
bowing down before and saluting the Incky in- 
dividual aq he passed. For in this manner 
were kings elected in thit country.’ So the 
people were much puzzled what to do, and 
orders had been issued by the Council that any 
stranger entering the gates was forthwith to be 
taken before the elephant to see if the par- 
ticular animal preferred an alien to a citizen. 
No sooner, therefore, had the elder prince 
entered the gates than he was seized by the 
guards and dragged without much ceremony, 
for there had been so many disappointments, 
before the sacred elephant. But this time there 
was no mistake, and the instant the animal 
caught sight of the prince it went down on its 
knees, and began saluting with its trunk in 
ever such a hurry. So the prince was acknow- 
ledged as the rightful king, and there were 
great rejoicings all over the city. 
under the tree, and the king, his brother, after 
him up for lost and appointed another minister. 
But it so happened that a wise man and his 
wife came to the tree to fetch water from the 
fountain which flowed from its roots, for they 
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being wise folk were not afraid of the serpent. 


Now the wise woman saw the dead lad, and 
thought she had never seen any one so hand- 
some in her life. She therefore took pity on 
the lad, and said to her husband— 

“You talk much of your wisdom and power, 
show it me by bringing this dead lad to life.” 

At first the wise man refused, saying it was 
beyond his power, but when his wife mocked at 
him, and called him a hombug, he got angry, 


“You shall see, that though I cannot myself 
bring the boy to life, I have power to make 
others do the deed.” 

Then he bid his wife fill her lofa* at the 
fountain, and lo! all the water in the spring 
ran into the little lofdand the fountain was 
man said— 

“Bring the lofd. with you, and come home, 
you shall see what you shall see.” 

Now all the serpents that lived in the spring 
were dreadfolly uncomfortable when it dried 
up, for serpents are thirsty creatures. They bore 
it for three days, bot after that they went in a 
body to the wise man, and said— 

“Tell us what you want, bot give us back 
our spring.” 

Then the wise man promised to do so if 
they would restore the prince to life. This 
they gladly did, and then the wise man 
emptied the Jof@, and all the water flowed 
back to the spring, and the serpents drank and 
were happy. 

The prince on coming to himself fancied 
he had fallen asleep, and fearing lest his brother 
should be angry at the delay seized the whip, 
mounted the pony which all this time had been 
quietly grazing beside him, and rode off. But 
in his hurry he took the wrong road, and so it 
happened that he arrived at quite a different 
city to the one of which his brother had been 
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“It wasiate in the evening when hearrived, and 
having no money in his pocket he was at aloss 


how to get anything to eat. At last he saw a 
good-natured looking old woman herding goats, 
and said to her— 

“ Mother, give me something to eat, sad you 
may have this pony too, for it is yours.” 

The old woman agreed, and the prince went to 
live in her house. After a few days he noticed 
that this old woman was sad, and so he asked 
her what was the matter. 

“The matter is this, my son. In this king- 
dom there lives a demon,” which every day 
devours one cake, one goat,” and one young 
man, and in consideration of receiving this 
meal daily he leaves the other inhabitants in 
in peace.** 

Therefore every day this meal has to be pre- 
pared, and it falls to the lot of every inhabitant 
to prepare it in tarn on pein of death, It is 
my turn to-day. The cake I can make, the 
goat I have, but where is the young man ?” 

“Bot why does not someone kill this 
demon fF" asked the young man, 

“Many have tried, and the king has pro- 
mised half his kingdom and his daughter in 
marriage to the victor, but all have fniled,” 
answered the old woman, weeping bitterly. 

“ Don't cry, mother,” said the prince, “you 
have been kind to me. Now will | repay your 


kindness by making part of the domon's | 


dinner.” | | 
At first the old woman would not hear of 
such a thing, but the prince cheered her up, 


saying, “Don’t fear for me, Goody, only make | 


the cake ag big os you can, and give me the 
finest and fattest goat you have.” 

Accordingly in the evening the prince lead- 
ing the goat and carrying the cake, the biggest 
ever seen, went to the tree where the demon 
came every evening to receive and devour his 
to « tree and laid the cake on the ground, but 
he himself stepped outside the trench, which 
was dug about the tree, and waited. Very 
soon the demon appeared, s most frightful 
monster. Now, asa rule, he generally ate up 
the young ran first, just to slake his appetite, 
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bat that evening, seeing the biggest cake and 
the primest and fattest goat he had ever set eyes 
on, he conld not resist gobbling them up, and 
just as he was finishing the last mouthful and 
was looking about for his man’s flesh, tho 
prince sprang at him sword in hand. They 
fought terribly, but at last the prince killed the 
demon, who, owing to his dinner, was not pearly 
so active as usual, He then, cut off the demon's 
head, tied it up in his handkerchief to take as a 
trophy, and being tired and weary with the 
combat he lay down and fell fast asleep.”* 

Now every morning a scavenger came to the 
demon’'s tree to clear away the remains of last 
night's feast, forthe demon was mighty par- 
ticular, and conld not bear the smell of old 
bones. Now when the scavenger saw no bones 
in the usual place he was much astonished, and 
began to search for them, and there fast asleep 
he found the prince with the demon’s head by 
hia side. 

“Ho! ho!” said the scavenger, “now's my 
chance !”’ 

So he quietly lifted np the prince, put him 
into a clay-pit close by, and covered him all 
over with clay. Then he took the demon's 
head, and went to the king, and claimed half 
the kingdom and the princess as the reward for 
slaying the demon. 

The king thonght something was wrong, 
but being bound by his promise gave up half 
his kingdom, making an excuse abont his 
daughter, who, he said, was not desirous of 
marriage for a year or two longer. 

Now it so happened that some potters came 
to get clay that day from the clay pit, and they 
were mightily astonished to find a handsome 
young man still breathing, but insensible, hidden 
under the clay. They took him home, and 
gave him to the women, who soon brought him 
round. He was grateful for their kindness, 
and hearing from their gossip how the strange 
scavenger had stept in and defrauded him, 
be agreed, having nothing better to do, to 
stop with the potters and learn their trade. 
This he did so quickly and 4o cleverly, that the 
potters soon became famous for the beautiful 
patterns and excellent workmanship of their 
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wares ; so much so that the story of the young > 


potter found in a clay pit became noised abroad. 


Nevertheless the young prince, knowing that — 


he had no proof to bring forward in support 
of it, kept the history of his former life and 
conquest of the demon to himself, never breath- 
ing a word of it to anyone. However, when 
the rumour of the wonderfol young potter 
found in a clay pit and bis still more wonderful 
cleverness reached the Scavenger king's ears, 
his bad conscience told him at once who it was, 
and he determined in some way or other to 
get rid of the young man. 

Now just at that time the fleet of merchant 
vessels** which annually came to the city 
bringing merchandise and spices were detained 
in harbour by calms and contrary winds. So 
long were they detained that the merchants 
feared the delay would prevent their returning 
within the year. This was a serious matter, 
so that anuguries were consulted and the an- 
ewer given was that until s homan sacrifice 
was made the vessela would be detained in port. 
When this answer was reported to the Scavenger 
King he saw his opportunity, and said to his 
courtiersa—“ Be itso. But don’t let ws sacrifice 


a citizen. Give the merchants that good-for- — 
nothing potter lad, who comes no one knows — 


whence, and has no relatives.” 


The courticrs praised the kindness of the | 


over to the merchants, who took him on board 
their chips and prepared to kill him. But he 
begged and prayed them to wait till evening 
on the chance of a breeze coming up, but none 
came. Then the prince took a knife and cut 
his little finger, and as the first drop of blood 
flowed forth the sails of the first ship filled 
with a strong wind, and she glided swiftly over 
the bar. With the second drop the second ship 
did likewise, till the whole fleet were sailing 
before the breeze. The merchants were enchant- 
ed, and thinking that in the prince thoy had a 
very valuable cargo indeed, they took great care 
of him, and treated him well. 





At length they arrived at another city, 
which happened to be the very one where the 
prince's brother was king, and while the mer- 
chants went to the bizir they left the prince 
to watch over the vessels. Now, weary of wait- 
ing and watching, the prince, to amuse himeelf, 
began to make a model of his father's palace 
out of the clay on the shore beside him, 
and growing interested in his work, he modelled 
and modelled away till he made the most 
beautiful thing you ever saw. There was the 
garden, the king on his throne and the courtiers 
sitting around. ‘There were too the king's sons 
learning in school and even the very pigeors 
fluttering round the tower. 
When it was finished the prince looked at it, 
sighing till the tears came into his eyes. Just 


at that moment the minister's daughter sur- 


rounded by her women passed that way. She 


owas wonderstrnck at the beautiful model, but 


still more so at the handsome young man who 
sat sighing beside it. She went straight home, 
locked all the doors, and refused to eat, and 
when her father sent to know what was the 
matter, she said—“T will neither eat nor drink 
till you marry me to the young man on the 
seashore, who sits sighing beside a king's 
palace made of clay.” 

At first the minister was very angry, but 
seeing his daughter was determined, and that 
she would starve herself to death if he did 
not give way, he consented at last to the marri- 
age. However he privately told the merchants 
to throw the young man overboard after o 
day or two andt hen to bring his daughter 
back. 

Accordingly a few days after the prince and 
the minister's danghter had sailed, the mer- 
chants poshed the young man overboard, as he 


was sitting near the prow. It so happened that 


from the minister's daughter's window in the 
stern a rope was hanging, and as the prince 
drifted past he clung to it and climbed up into 
her cabin. She hid him in her box, where be 
lay concealed safely. Every day when they 
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brought her food she refused to eat, saying 
“Leave it with me. Perhaps I may be hungry 
by and by.” Then she shared the meal with 
her husband.” 

The merchants, thinking they had managed 
and her box back to her father, who was very 
much pleased, and rewarded them handsomely. 
She too was quite content, and letting her 
husband out of the box dressed him up asa 
woman-servant, so that he lived quite securely 
in the palace." Now the prince had of conrse 
told his wife his whole story, and she in return 
told him how the king of that country had 


been elected and how she was convinced he | 


was none other than her husband's brother. 

Now every day a bouquet was sent to the 
king from the minister's garden, and one day in 
the evening, when the prince in his disguise 
was walking about the flower-beda, he saw the 
gardener's daughter making up tho bouquet, 
and said to her,—“I will teach you a new 
fashion.” 

Then he took the flowers, and tied them 
together as his father’s gardener used to do. 

The next morning when the king saw the 


bonquet, he turned pale, and said to the gar- 


dener, who trembled all over with fright— 
“Who made that bongnet ?” 

“I did, sire,” said the gardener. 

“You lie, knave," cried the king, “ but go, 
bring me to-morrow just such another bouquet. 
If not, your head shall be the forfeit.” 

Then the gardener’s daughter came weeping 
said—“ OF your goodness make mo yet another 
bouquet, or my father’s head will be cut off." 

This the prince willingly did, for be was 
certain now that the king was his brother, but 
in the bouquet he put a piece of paper with 
his name on it. 

Now when the king saw the paper, he said 
to the gardener—“ Only tell me the truth and 





‘bis office in favour of his son-in-law. 





| women servants in the minister's palace had 
| made it for his daughter. 


The king was much astonished, but bid the 
gardener's danghter take him with her when 


she went into the minister's garden to cut 


flowers. Now the moment the disguised prince 
eaw the king he recognised him, and when the 
king asked him where he had learnt to tie 
flowers in that fashion, he replied by telling 
with the maind and parrot. Then he stopped, 
saying he was tired that day, but would 
continue the next, The king was on pins and 
needles of excitement, but was obliged to wait. 

The next day the prince told about his con- 
quest of the demon and delivery by the potters. 
Then he said he was tired, and the king was 
obliged to wait yet another day, and so on for 
seven days, till the prince came to his being 
saved by the minister's daughter, and being 
disguised as a woman. Then the king fell on 
his brother's neck and they rejoiced greatly. 
And when the minister was told of his 
daughter's having made such a good marriage, 
he was so pleased that he voluntarily resigned 
So what 
the one brother became king and the other 


| ambassadors to the court of the king who 


owned the country where the demon was killed, 
telling him the truth of the story, and how 
his brother being minister did not want half 
the kingdom. At this the king of that place 
was so delighted that he begged the minister 


Note. 
Before relating that part of the “ Adventures of 
Raja Rasili,” which so clogely resembles the 





stops the ships and is to enquire. Meanwhile 
the merchants hido all the pretty girla they have in boxes, 
happens to sit on very bor wi ins ‘the 
priscess, and asks tho owner if there are more 
the cal ont of the began Or? 
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portion of the above tale concerning the killing | made into Urdi at the same time. Both these 
of the Rakshasa demon or dragon, I will BAY & | MSS. he kindly placed at my disposal, and 
few words as to who he was and how his story | I had the former copied, and am translating 
came into my possession. it as fast as my scant leisure will permit. It 

Raj @ Rasa) 4 of Sialkot in the Panjab and consists of prose and verse, as is often the case 
his brother P Gran Bhagat may be called the | in the genuine folk recitations of the Panjab, 
two chief legendary heroes of Panjib stories. | The prose portion is in indifferent Urdi, and I 
They are popularly called the sons of Sahilwin fancy the patwirt has tried to show off in it 
or Salhihan, king of Sialkot, who is better | what learning he possessed. It is therefore 
known as the great Silivahana, king of the | of no linguistic value whatover, but the verses he 
Sakas or Skythians and the author of the | could not mutilate, and they are of the highest 

ka era commencing from A, D. 78. I am | philological value, being in the purest dialectic 
not prepared now to go folly into the proba- | vernacular, theith Panjdébt, as the natives call it. 
bilities of this legend, but would remark that | The whole forms a genuine collection of folklore 
there is perhaps more truth in it than would at | of more than usual interest, as it most probably 
first appear, especially if we are to take Silivi- | records the traditions and tales of the most im. 
hana to be of Takka or Takshaka descent, that portant non-Aryanracethat inhabited Northern 
is from the people whom Alexander the Great | Indiain daysofyore. The “Adventuree of Raja 



















found at Takshila, identified by Cunningham | Rasdli" area series of more or legs disconnec- 
with Shihdert or Derd Shahin near Rawal 


Pindi at the foot of the Haziri’ Mountains, and 


not far from the Marhi (Murree) Sanitarium. 


Again, according to the local legends Rija _ 


Rasal married the daughter of Raji Hod i, 
whose castle has been identified by some with 
the Aornoas Rock on the Indus assaulted by 
Alexander, but my legends say variously that 
Hodi lived at what is now Ajnila in the 
Amritsar district and not far from Lahor, or 
that he came from Afiak, but across the river 
Indus from the Atak side”? 

Rasald was the hero and Piiran the saint 
of the two brothers, and their legends differ 
accordingly to a very great extent. 

Thave a lithographed version in Panjabi 
verse in the alphabetical or pati style, of the 


story of Piran Bhagat, and I believe there are | 


several other versions in existence, lithographed 
or printed. Mine is in the Persian character, 
The story of Raji Rasilil has, however, I believe 
never been printed or indeed previously commit- 
ted to writing, but some years ago Mr. Delmerick 


of the Panjab Commission got a pabedri | 
(village accountant) of the Rawal Pind? district | 


to take down the tale as repeated and sung in 


those parts. He had also a translation of it | 





it Hunter, Temp. eer cemes y foea Megha WoT id ; 

T i nA: hun Madrasa E rol, Pp. wm, Bo, OG; 

MoCrindlo's Ancient Indi of Mogaathene me Arris 
or Ind, Ant. rol. VI, p. 347, footnot=, quoting 
te’ History of, Greece, vol. VIL, pp. 437-8 footnote. 











ted stories, of which the following is one :— 


Rajd Rasild and the Rékshasaa. 
Then Rajé Rasial ii started arain on his 


journeys, and came to Nil city, and there 


he saw an old woman making chupdtt:, and 


| while she was making them she kept on crying 
and laughing by turns, So the Raja said to 


her,—“ Why do you weep and langh, mother, 
while you are making the chupdtie P" 

“ Why do you ask ?” she said, “what good 
will it be to you to know ?" 

“Tell me the truth,” replied the Raji, 
“T daresay it will do both of us food.” 

So the old woman told her story, and said - 
“T had seven sons, and six of them have been 
killed one by one by a Rikshasa, and to-day it is 
the turn of the seventh togo to him. He is the 
only one that remains, and that is why I laugh 
and sing and weep, for he too will be killed to- 


day. And T make the chupdtis, because by 


the order of the Raji of this city the victim of 
the day has to go to the Rikshasa witha basket 
of chupdtis and a buffalo, and he eats up the 
whole lot for his dinner.” 

Then answered Réji Raséli— 

Na ro, maid bholiye; né awd dhalkde ; 

Tere bete di"iwaz main sir desia chia. 


own 
era ot pp. 273 and 276, 

sad rt of Arie ee nan Eoeet ct far te 
the south of yoann Indus on the 
Peshawar nnd t Rs where the river ts bige 
now known as Bigh N 
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Weep nh, single-minded mother ; ahed no 
tears : 

I am going to give my head for your son. 

Then the old woman said, “ Ab, but who will 
really risk his life for another P” 

“T give you my word of honour,” replied Raji 
Rasili, “that I will give my life for your son.” 

And saying this he got down from off hishorse, 
and sat.by the old woman's bed, Almost imme- 


up, and the old woman said to Raja Rasili— 

Nile ghorewaliyd Hdjd, munh dhdri", esr pag, 

Ph jo dekhia dunde, jin khdyd sdrd jag.” 

‘( Raja with the dark-grey-horse, bearded 
in face and turban on head, you see him coming 
who has ruined me,*° 

Now the Kotwil came attended by his usual 


guards, and Raji Rasili said to them—“ Leave | 


off troubling this old woman.” 

But the Kotwal said, “It is all very well, 
but if her son does not come with ns at once, 
the Rikshasa will come into the city and make 
a fine disturbance, as he will lose the dinner 


daily appointed for him in consideration of hia 


leaving the city in peace.” 

When Raja Rasili heard this, he said,“ I will 
give myself in place of the old woman's son.” 
Whereat the Kotwal’s guards laughed, say- 
ing: “ This is only a traveller. What has he to 
do with it.” And they began to threaten the 
old woman's son. But Raji Rasili got on to 
his horseagain, and started off for the Rikshasas’ 
lair with his basket of chupdiie and the buffalo. 
The buffalo led him by the straightest road, and 
ai they neared the Rakshasas’ home they met one 
of them, who was a water-carrier by trade, 
going along the road with his bag fall of water.™ 
When tho water-carrying Hikshasa saw Raja 
Rasili coming along with a horse as well as 
with the buffalo and the basket of chupdiis he 
was much pleased to think that that day there 
would be a horse to eat over and above the usual 
meal. So he thought within himself that he 

™ Should be déri, a beard. 

™ Lil,, aoa the whole a wenld, +4., the whole 


stl world, me, oct , Ma mare to jag 
 ealena Cialis She cocche 

"#8 "Tho Eékshanas of the sear are evidently a 

for the expression hero ia, “fo paw wes ail 

unko mild, ui’ pace gt rien’ mote: —then 

met a bus a, 

par hngle: his 
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might just as well begin eating at once and put 
his band into the basket, but Raja Rasald chop- 
| ped it off with one blow of his swerd, and the 
| Rékshasa ran off tohis friends as fast ashe could. 


And as he was ronning along with all his might 
he met the Rakshasi, his sister, who asked 
him where he was running to. To which he 
rephed, “ Hija Rasili is coming after us full 


| gallop, and lock! he has cut off one of my 
diately afterwards the Kotwal of the city came > 


arms.” 

When his sister heard this she joined him, and 
they both went off to the reat of the Rakshasas, 
saying that Raji Rasili had come opon them— 
“ Nasso bhajjo, bhaiyo ; dekho koi galt! 

Jehri agg dhonkdi, so sir te dn boli! 

Biijhanhari stijh gae; hun laihndi charhdi jae! 

Jithe sdéniin sukh mile, so jhafpat karo upde ! 

Fly, fly, brethren, wherever you see a way ! 

A mighty fire is blazing and will burn our 
heads ! 


Our fate has come; and now we shall be 


destroyed ! 
We must make immediate plans to save 
ourselves |" 


When all the Rakshasas and Rakshasis heard 
this dreadful news they went to that Rakshasa 
who was well up inastrology, and asked him to 
look into his books and to see if Raji Rasild had 
been really bornornot, And when they beard that 


_ he had been really born they got very frightened, 


and began to hide themselves in all directions. 

Meanwhilegreat Raja Rasali wentriding along 
and reached the Rakshar-s'home, Andall the 
Rikshasas collected together and said to him,— 

“Who are you ? And why did you disturb 
our brother and sister on the road ?” 

Then said Riijé Rasild—“T am Raji Rasdld, 
son of Raja Sahilwin, and the enémy of the 
Rakshnzas.” 

But one of the Rikshasas answered him, “ q 
haye killed and eaten many Rasilis like you,” 

Aisd mériié gurjand,” khad khad kartta ehde - 

Aisd siftin withels, jithe pawen jite. 


eee 

look into his almanac and ceo if RfjA Rasild was or 
not." For reference os to the Pte hittin eyametor 

5 hag: Hakshaana, ser Dict of Hind i Myf 
mird > 255: Garrett, Chaanies Dirt. of India, a. v. p. 

upplement, a, er. mph ai ipa Sonal rit Tests, vol. 

Ac nilim Megasthence and 

Arrian, P- =, or Ind. Ant. vol. Vi, pig noting 
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I will so strike you with my mace, that 
you will be cut in pieces : 

1 will so throw and burl it, that you will 
be overthrown.” 

And then all the Rikshasas said to Raji 
Rasili, “ The true proofs of Raji Rasali are 
these. His horse's heel ropes will bind us, 
and his sword™ will cut us in pieces of their 
own accord.” 

Then Raji Rasild loosened the heel-ropes 


from his saddle, and let the sword drop from | 


his hand, and lo ! the heel-ropes began to bind 
the Rikshasas and the sword to cut them in 
pieces. 

But the Rakshoras sid—“ There is yet 
another proof of Raji Rasili, Seven iron 


frying-pans™ must be put one behind the other 
and the Raji must pierce them with an arrow.” 
So they put seven iron frying-pans together 
one behind the other, and not only that but 
seven Rikshasas, who were own brothers, stood 
one behind the other behind the seven frying- 
pans. And Raji Rasili shot an arrow from 
bis bow and pierced the seven frying-pans and 
the seven Hakshasas as well,and cut of their 
heads. And the Rikshasi their sister ran away 
from Raji Rasild and bid herself ina cave in the 
Gandgari™ mountain. Riji Rasili followed 
her and had a statue made of himself, clad in 
fullarmonr, and placed it at the entrance of the 
cave. After this he returned to the N ili city 
and went into the garden of Raji Harichand.™ 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES. 

13. Burgat=Brigade=Cantonment. Lately a 
low-caste Musalmin Mochi (ehoe-maker) used a 
curious expression in my Court which puzzled all 
present for a time. When pressed as to the truth of 
a statement he had made, be said “tamdim Burgat 
we pichhd jdve, you may ask the whole Canton- 
ment,” meaning of Amb&ld. Burgat turned out 
to be brigif (accent on first syllable), a common 
corruption of Brigade, and to be used for our 

* Cantonment’ or*Station.” The usnal vernacular 
eorruption for thia expression is kamp or kavapii, 


from the English “camp,” in recollection of 
times not very long gone by in the Panjib when 
all Cantonments were literally camps. Kamp 
has now become the vernacular official designation 
of a Cantonment, and is much used in place of the 
correct Chhtunt; for instance, most vernacular 
petitions relating both to Judicial and Executive 
matters and nearly all robkdrs and other vernacu- 

lar official lettera and documents are addressed to 
me as“ Majistret kawp Ambdild” ie. in Persian 

| characters JGG! Jas 2) j= 
R. C. Tempe. 
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Osrininmcae Evitce mm ALTertom, vou Wilhelm — 
lanygran : 


Geiger. Er Deichert, 1832. 
This account of the Civilization of Eastern Irin 


in ancient times commences with a carefully 


detailed description of the present appearance of 
the countries in which the Avesta originated and 


‘) ‘The word used is sikkin, Arab. for « knife; pla. 
midkin. Here it evidently is nsod for a sword, It ia o 
Seat Cantlts: pechape ibe paterkrd Grammariboe hae ted 
it to show his learning. ype : 


* Tho word used is (4h »4 which ia a puxsle 
though it ovidently moans the iron or copper disa ies toad 


in India for frying. In Parsian (iba “24 pita 7? ‘6; 


aad pechaps tab" ssan oe frying pew. In Arabic 


St ennt’) 7. Rite ie anaes ee the pia. 
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as they can be ascertained from the scanty 
references to such mattera in the Aresfa texts. 
In these incautious times, when any new hypo- 
thesis that has a plausible appearance is readily 
adopted before it can be fully investigated, it is 
pleasing to find a young scholar judicious enough 
to prefer long-established theories, and to extend 
or modify them so as to explain a wider range of 
facts, in the manner Dr. Geiger has done in iden- 


| Bilkshasl are still shown by the natives. 
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tifying the sixteen lands produced by Ahura 
Mazda und vitinted by Angra Mainyu, as detailed 
in the first fargard of the Vendiddd. The old 
theory ia that theae lands are named in the order 


in which they received the Avesta religion, either — 


by conversion or conquest; but a more recent 
hypothesis assumes that they arc merely enume- 
rated aa the lands which had adopted the faith 
down to a certain date, and that this accounta for 






the irregular order m which they are mentiot 
This is a plausible assertion, but one that hardly 


bears strict investigation. 


An enumeration must be made in some parti- 


etlar order, and if the enumerator does not follow | 


any chronological arrangement, he will most pro- 
bably adopt the order of the positions in which 
the things enumerated happen to stand. In othar 
words, a mere enumerator of «a number of lands 
would be likely to mention them in the order in 
which they were mapped in his mind, and not in 
any irregular succession. But the progress of 
religion and conquest is much more irregular in 
its course, and, after extending aome distance in 
one direction, it will often branch off in a new 
direction from some point in its earlier course, 
and two or more such branches may be extending 
at the same time, so that a chronolozical state- 
ment of their progress would lead to a seemingly 
irregular succession of names of places, 

Thus, having placed Airyana Vatjé on the 
upper watera of the Zarafshin (which he identifies 
with the Daitya river, said to flow out of that 
mythic land) Dr. Geiger finds no more difficulty 
than others before him, in tracing the progress 
of the Avesta down that river into Sughdha, near 
Bukhirl, and thence in two branches across the 
Oxus (which he eupposes to be the water of Ard- 
vistira) into Mourn (Merv) and Bakhdhi (Balkh), 
from the latter mto Nisdya (near Maimane), and 
from the former into Hardyu (the province of 


Herfit). Then by a fresh branch, through the 


mountain passes, from Bikhdhi to Vadékereta, 
which the Pahlavi writera identify with Kabul, 


and thence into Urva, south of the Kurum river. | 


In the meantime another branch left Mourn for 


Vehrkina, on the Gurgin and Atrek rivers, near | 


the south-east angle of the Cuspian. Then Hara- 
khvaiti, on the Arghandib, near Qandahir, was 
occupied from Wackereta; and thia advance was 
peshed on into Haétumend, on the lower Hilmand 
in Seistin. After the Vebrkiina branch had ex- 
tended to Ragha (near Teherin), Chakhra (which 
Geiger supposes to have been near Nishipdr and 
by placing the next land, Varena, in Tabaristin 
the author has raised an unné ry hindrance 


to the acceptance of the theory he adopts, be- 








cause, in that case, Varena ought to have beer 


occupied from Vehrkina before the extension to 
Ragha. This difficulty would be overcome by 


identifying Varena with Gitlin (as suggested by 


Haug) which could be occupied in natural se- 
quence from EHagha. Of the last two lands, 


Panjib, might have been entered from either 


| Vaékereta or Urva, and the plains of Rangha (if 
on the Yaxartes) could have been occupied at 


any period, early or late, from either of the first 


trated by a carefully-drawn map of the whole 
region described, that the apparent irregulari- 
ties in the arrangement of the names of these 
lands are quite consistent with the assump- 
tion that they are mentioned in the order in 
which” their inhabitants accepted the Avesta 
tified with the names of places mentioned by 
Darius in his cuneiform inscriptions, or by Greek 
writers, and still in use, it seems most probable 
that the other half are also old names of lands 
still existing on the earth's surface, and are my- 
thic only in so far as our present knowledge is in- 
sufficient to identify them with absolute certainty. 

As an effect of the extension of the Avesta 
seas, and rivers, were transferred to new localities ; 
much in the same manner as emigrants from 
Europe to America have transferred many old- 


| world names to their new homes. Thus, the 


Hara berezaiti, ‘lofty mountain,’ which 
originally meant the lofty mountains to the east of 
the Pimir plateau, was a name transferred at an 
early date to the mountains south of the Caspian, 
hence ealled Alburz ; and the sea Vouru-kasha, 
ish, which book endeavours to adapt the old names 
and traditions of the Avesta to the geographical 
and scientific knowledge current in Sasanian times. 

Not the least interesting and important part of 
the work is that which treats of the allusions to 
manners and customs found in the Avesta, the 
habits of the people with regard to birth and 
education, nrarriage and death, their belief in 
future state and spirit-world, their religion, au- 
occupations, their settlements, laws, and govern. 


| ment, regarding all which matters the anthor has 


collected much useful information, interspersed 
with many original investigations, the result of 
his own special studies of the texts. 

E. W. Wear. 
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seisseeeeeees § 49 | Junaid bim "Abd al ae Karandivadejaphitadéilavada 
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| Karahitaka, city ... 


Jupiter's REE and seme sid 
cycles .. spereseds js COLE 

Jurchidai, Mongol. sau ]88- 9 
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Jydtivha Vaddinga aaa Bs | 
| kabalimasa . “ . 24 
Kabir . 85, 59, 61, 1451 
kick, boition esepecasegesocs scan, a0 
KailA, village .. ce 
kadamba, ease ‘fddamba 278 
Kadambas  ...cs0s00. ws O09 
Kiadambas of Gos 10, 273-4 
Kikatyns, KAkatiyas .......00:5. of 
Kakhyen language » BT 
Kakiniida, town ... erie. LO 


Kakka, Karsa I. ( Rash.) 109, 113 

" IL. & IL Rash.) 109 
Kakkala, Kakka HI. aoe 109 
Erk shaapld sce cee eee ceeeee ves mS 
Kalaka, Tink eadnk 247, 951, 252 





Kali, gp. siccs . 161, 222 
Koaliballaha .o..ccscvececsccctcrees 125 
| Ealidiaa . eS pas 
Ealinga, dist. ist. “bo s ii 
Kalivallabba,—Dhrava, Rish,) 
5S, 161 
Kaliyoga .....+ ene ienies 161 
kalpavalli, reaper ....s0..0s00s08 oo 
kalubili mas a » 196 
Kama, 0d 011.00 csss000s Iv 
Kambé, cultivator caste .. 41 
Kammaka, country ............ 258.9 
Kanakhala. Sabb, Hives. | 999 
Receeee tren oni, 920, 992 
EsELUay Kenblnses 20 
Kanddrédaya—Choda.. 18, 18 
Kiiichi, arty, 11, 19, 111, 114, 
136n, 197 
kdagrt, waterpot...............2614n. 
Kanishlen, king .....,+.0+21000-+-128-9 
CT a ne F' 
kanthikdpattabandha 1é1n 
Kapilavastu, town . 296 


Kapérthala Rajas oo veeusll7, 120 
kdr, a charmed circle ......... 35-6 


110, 114 
Kara Khitai, Mongols, 76, 270-81 
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EKunit ........ ae 
Krehapuragachha.. + 248 
| Kadrechi- Saree o 98 
socrallas sonee seeueetetusansapetens O00 
Kutbu‘ d-din seesanycsaee on. SDL, 2a 
Kuvalaydévacharita .. + 106 
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Karke; Takia ele: Kakka. Kirghiz Kasake'., iviees 76 
Farluks ...::..-sc0s001-- <a | Rirttans cosecenveciveve seoeyes seine 180 
Karmagaldr, lage reyes | Rirttivarma I. ‘(Barly Chal, 68, Tu 
Kiar sevscessaveesceeseereeeee] 7, 160 | »  IL(W. Chal.) 111, 114) 
Karna I. (Chaul.) ..0.5.i.5. TL! S Il. or Ill. (W. 
Karniitaka, country ......111, 114 | Chal.) ... . 126-7 

fu | Kirttivarmaidéva (Chundella). 311, 
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Kisilbash Inke.......000.....sie0- 275 
-ckenight’ a tomy i ichitedl Sec o TE 
fn naan king of ............ 116 
Kodiya. 26 
| Kadinira, in » Kithibwad, ites 
jut on a stone tablet at... Sef 
Koelle on Tartar and Turk .. 200 
foil, kokila, ree siésersesi tines BOE | 
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Kaadir, kingdom... 
Kashmir Folklore—see Folk. 
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Lakahmi, queen (Réish.) . . 109 
Lakshmisigara, Jaina oe a . 256 
Likl, King d.o0nh .... os v0 creer 108 
. LAla, LAlbegi hon. Preto 119, 120 
Lal Beg, birth of .............. 200 
Lilbdgi, hon, eT be, OT 119 
Lamba, a Mitri .. cpaeesan Sot 
Lambuka, a serpent d demon «. . ooo 
Lamili, Adio .... 941, a 
i enn . 18, 39 
Leikécvare,-Rivana. susendd, OOo 
Lita, country .. od casting. hoe 
Launks, » Sain Tekhaka_, - 249 
LaresapCnNee sda: 99, aa 
leech .. 

To yiet rahi sce apres 
lpsagmade-sellere . syeuae Sqabtems ere 
Lba-ma-yin, Awuras . 
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Koppara, d iicsccses se... 110, 114 
Kimi nostntey. 3: il, 47, 111 
Katéivarn,—Siva . ave ldess . 22 
| Kitikegachhis—2icevantio. M7 
S51 

Krakuchechhonds Guddha ... 298 
Kishin, if. .<.00-006s-cse0s0 148, 161 
Krishna, Naga Sine: . 236 
Krishna I. (Rash) .. 108, 124. be 
“ ts and IIT... 108 | 
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| iam 
epee Taine shri sss. .. 951 a» Buddhist Saint worshp 2 
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Scrat: or flower-sellere Soo oe oe 142 


Macpherson’s Aunale of Com- 
wierce..... ol) oe 

Madanavarmiideva, Chandel.. 327 

Midanna, Madana Pantulu. 82, 236 
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Madana, son of Dushtabnddhi . $5 | 


Madhara tribe .....:....., 257, 258n. 
Madhartputra (Andhra) ..... 257 
¥ (¥ Andhra). 
MAidharatti, k 
Mudhukaraluraddkhd... « 248 
pale ey g. px 


Micadht dinlost pe veoeee199, 895 
Mahdbhdrata  ...2..00sc01c0s ceeaee 105 
Mahigiri, Jaina sfiri ............ 251 

MAAPONE 22. ose cansnee 
Mahikaila, at Se 
Mabikilurtr, vill. .....cc0000 
nthdéshapatalika v2 
wahdmandaltévara .... 12, 16, aia 
nbd red bye 
ndihimudrdmdiya, office saa 
Ct 
ATMEL oo. .00 sie cen eases 
mahdrdjddhirdja...67, 71, 112, 125 
se 156, 221,242, 307, at 
Mahirishtri dialect, sees 99, eh 
Malhiisimayika 23 

mahdeandhivigrahddhikara- 

parti, OF 00... i... cece ees ie eetens 137 
Mahdtila, town in Sindh ...... 6,8 
mithettera, office .......---..Lod, 242 
MahAvuallipuram, caves of.,.... 97 
Mahiivune Vilira......c00se0c co, 2D 
aahei rand ld... ernee seen - 124 
Mahivira, tirthumhkara ......... 240 
Mahiyina school «+0400... 178 
manager op LG eeserasrseeseenseas= See 
Miabéndri, wv. ..-. pal) 
Mahesa, RahSbvara,—Biva, g fg. 10, 
16, 20 
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Mahi, river. .. 


Mahir or Mahri, bon. name 118, 120 | 


Mahtisind, vill. 
Muhéb4, Chandel capital.,...,326-7 
Mafligiddvn, Ka. ccssesccossseouel®, 17 
Maini, dérilil .......0-..201-2, 342 
Misitrakas  scccccstecsserseecies OOD 
Muitrdéya Buddha ........ vie 95, ah 
Makuradhvaja, Makarakéta- 
pia, — Far, nee sie eee senses LD, BO 
Malada, country. te), 
Milava, oo. 101, 104, 107, 111, 161 
Maldives, fish-curing at the... 196 


Mhivavatiin:'6 oO. “omens 


Mianadéva, Jain siri 
Manadéva, author of Santie- 


fifth iae 45 = iy wind tna cele a 


hint ae 199 


| Mundt riijas... sss. 
| Mandovara, town ste bie ie eae 


Mangala, rill. O68 0Ge bee ee Ee i em 105 Mu 
- Mangal-mukhi, nickname, 119, 120 
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sakioke: a0 
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nardchya fer ttt anes hoe ee ong 


Minatunga, Jaina author and 

Miinbhiiva sect....... cies, 2S 
Mandalik’s Hindu Law ......50-56 
wmandalika, mindalika... 221-2, 273 
mandepa obi tuzetaapa Sevbbp yet din one eee 
Mandara, mt. . . 160 
Miandavi, in Kachh stetestietdc (MOD 
| 250 


o58) doe 


Manis 2 
Manivaina, Taing @AIME coccevven! Bb 
Mansirah, in Sindh ..... 89.92. i 


Manstr bin Jamhéral Kulbi. oO. ] 
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- Mantrakita, city......:........10, 17 
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| ert, OO. ccessvasans 


one eee PP ee “161 


+  Bhiidrapada ..........7], 309 
A |) an rr. ¢ B | 

» Kirttika ..............68, 210 

«= Milgha v.22 00...0..16, 214 
Waisikha. .....:127, st 223 
Miahki-=wWaliecinial itera Le 
a 
. « SS] 
Mithara tribe wasn “onc 257, ‘2580. 
re a 244n. 
Mathela, town in Sindh 
Matrijiita, a Buddhist hymn. 
writer ia 
Miatayadiaw ..c.ccteccescssveeaseere GOT 
wmcatial, Lom. 15 .eeercsseesvecseeis FO 
Mattichéruvala, rill. ......10, 11, 20 
sos aee OOO 
119, 120 
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Manlvi ...... 


Mau Mubirak, t. in Sindh ... 7.8 
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wivdensey, 2B 
a 157, 162 
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Mayorakhandt ity 
Médas . i 
Medata, vill. 
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Méghévati, queen of Kulinda 85 
Méhri, name for Kahiir ...118, 120 
Mehtar, name for Chirhdé ...118-20 
Melinda-potiha ....... jesse wentaa?: OEE 
Miéos of MéwAt. ......... 3} 
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| Mierkite ..+.0++e 1e+78, 80, 278, 280 


Mérutunga CUS SEE ESE PESOS dee Ee eee 24] 
Modine, fishermen caste... 41 


Min and Ming, bon. nbmee, 119 
Mikive ossccisesvse arcs isi eescevee Od 
Ming. thi, deaigpehoner ect esseeae) DOD 
Mir and Mirjl, hon. nanres ... 119 
Mirabar ... aM gate TT | 


Mira} plates.,,..... fonb ond ooo pee 
Miri, hon. mame .......... 
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Mishmi, tribe Se ee . 268 
Mizsar, hon. name oe en HO, 120 


Mistn, * master’ memnns 1230 


Mocht, caste 
molasses . 


soe ee 41 
Tn oe Ps pe ee ee 146 
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| Mongil chronology eines tae ee 132 
months, solar, Iunar, and 


TOW: o..ceesasssecss LST 
aaiioniavr: lseeewata sat a 938 
Muhammad Dim Pintle ssseene-s i) 
Muhammad bin Tughlak ‘ives 8 
Mubammad of Sindh............ 92 
Mu'‘in bin Ahmad, kof Kadir Ho 
Milarija I. & IL salieinerie 71 
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| MOlrija’s dohdi.........00.0000.40, 41 


| Multan kingdom. ..... 00.0.0... 
| Mundakallu, vill. .. 


i) 
Munichandra, Jaina a slitinscsn 983-4 
Munisundara , , 256 
Montghi ......sc.ccsesseerees ec] 9, 120. 
Muppamadévi (Kakatya) «10, 17 
Muraripu,—Vishhu, g. ... 0. 221 
Misa bin K’aab al Tamimt ... 90 
Misa bin Yahia bin Khdlid al 


Barmaki ... a 
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| Mosalman beware. SP eer 
Maytikha, V. Neate 50-56 | eke 


Nadatir, vill. ... 


Nadddlapura 
ot | 


Niigada Mantri .. 


eeetaee 253 
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resereeeee QQ, 100 
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Nigadatta, mendicant . 
pierre Jaina « Yogapre 


. aon 
eine pike --100,108-8 
Niigardjas... senna 


som of 
Magacetrte . 14 
NégArjuna, ithine: es ‘the 
Bukit sss eee 
Nagirjuna, Jaina Yugapr 
GBB sev ets cosas ess . oon 
nigdrpen eae. anh oeien nt 
Nagar Mathéla, vill. in Sindh, 5 78 


Nagas, wild tribe . seanes OOF 
maging i hanged... eos ceeceeees 46 
Wal, barber Caste ......... 41 
Naiman tribe .....76, 78, 275, 7-8 
nahardna .. Ae . 253 
sakalaii ica ‘antes ‘of arrange- 
ment of the .. « 32a 
Nalaktbars ... 17 


Nimadiva of Pandharpue. 50, “a 


names, honorific in the Panjab 117f 
Opprobriotn ... cc 88, 175 
7] Sirmhalese family ... . a4 
Ninika, Nanikabhit: ... 88-108 
Ninak Chand... oo SoS. 

Nanak Guru... 
; biter) ‘of 


Nandrija 

Mathéla .. 5 
Nanika, Chandel king. . a6 
Narabari,—Vishnu ..s....++ 85 
Narasimha, Jainn afiri...... 247, 252 
Niriyana, ¢. . 68, 274, 359 
Niriyana Swhmi . ~» 299 
Narhari, the SRR 
Nasika, district . 
navanidhdneahita . 
nolecidu «1... 
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Baghdad fat + ‘oe 
- paighdmbar, prophet.......... 


Painch for Sarpaach ..,...:.119-20 | 
Paitdmahi, g. wae, 68 
Paithin, city . venues = 

| Pik-Pattan in the Paniib «. 


Ndémichandra, Jaina saint $48, 255 | 


nihnenas, the seven ......-.-.-247n 
Nihéankamalla, king ......242, 214 
Nilé, city .. wt? 349 
‘nine’ jit aha ‘Maogole *< 
Nirgrambhiag... ss. ..csee ces sseerenes 
Nirupama L—Dhruva (Rach.) 1, 
125, 161 
nirvdna .. atest See 
Nisiya .. 
Nishpur, aie: 
Nishtigrt, goddess ... 
Niiésankamalla, —Arjunadéva 
(Chanl.).. thd, 244 
Mityavarche, IndralV. (Rash) 108 
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nivartana, land meas............ 70 
et ene eset, 15D | 
Nizdm Shih... ceveseee LEZ | | 
numerals, Indian, perer 0. | 
Bayley.... aed Se 


numerical symbols ~ 258-9, Sun 
49 | Nor Shih Wali . ie AE 
Ogelechern Pete 159- 90 
Ogotai, son of Chinghis .. . #9, 80 
Omar Khayyim's SNA TA 240 
opprobrious names......-....88, 175 
Oriental Bestiary . ae §=86 
Oriental Proverbs, hs: RpLcek oH 
érloks of Chinghiz Khan...... 135-6 
Orukkal, fee og 12 
owl... donimtans Oe 
Gras: reine found i in Bes . 37 
Pidalipta, Jaina achirya 247, 251 
pilddnudhydta .........71, 159, 306-7 
pddapadmépajirin ... i — 

paudiserta, land meas. - 
Padmd, goddess ... woes a 
Padmanila . eet 
Padmatilaka, Juma: aaint ...... 2a 
PAG® vicssciee cesatsnsssaseesseenens 20h 
PAGONE .eccsecesececeecseseeseeeeeeee GOS 
Pihlanapura, town ....00000s000008 S49 
Soeos Faw eae ooon oo3f 
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paksha, bright. 16, 162, 223, 309, ms 
dark ......71, 244, 310, 312 


Palasigge, c1ty cceseessvsseveessesee 274 
Palgire, Vill. wéscsse ..68, 68 
Pali inscriptions .....0seceeses 258-9 

3 Pn i gk a eg 199 
Palitavda, Vill, seven secssnnssorn, 268 
pallodikd ot cae oasis! ae 


Pallavaditya or Mallayavéma. 97 
Pallavas,..125n, 196, 156, 162, 258 


Pampa or Hampa, poet......... 233 
Poaiichakula. ...:1. sc0ss0+s dh, THD 
Panchanitha, temple of ......d0n 
patichamahdéabda marae 273 


Pan-chhen Lo-ssail, et 
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| Parileabit riije .......0c:0scee0+- 
| paripdrévika, office......... 938, 340n 


| Pérévachandra, Jaina ... 


| patang, paper ike: oom 





permattifdrya PELLICLE LL ee 


Panjab Folklore. See Folklore. 
Panjab legend... 
Panjib bonorifie’n names . 
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+= 68. se 
Parsisisddidéva (Chandel) .. 
paramabhatidraka, ... 71, 119, rod 
aah, 243, 307, 337 
paromamdhsivara,.,...12, 71, 306-9 
at woe . 242 
Paraméévara, g. 196-7, 161. 
paraméévara, 67, 70, 71, 113, 125-7, 


Parjipat, name for Kumbdr.. 117 
sone 256 
Pardvanitha, g. ......s200000-. 510 
Piirtha .. shee aereeesecessaganes’ LE 
Paryushaxéparvan 3 Jaina fea. 
RAFAL Hiss ccscsssens 247, 251 
Sabheudindin, titeint aaaee . . 835 


patali Gower 4.080. eee BT 
Pitan plates ... said a! Oe 
coveon LO 


pai ee Bi ns 61 


Pattana, city sees 
Pattan Minira, town in Sindh. 
Patti- So gientamameci city... 10 


Pauliani 7 
pavitrdrépana pices ‘274n 
pecha—copper money . 318 
Pehelvin, athlete .« . 174 
Perry on Indra in the Bias a31 

274 


Permdéddi (Kidamba of Goa) ... 
Pret Tl O75. 


Phért, Sikh aaint fe eh he ee om Bei 
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Phirtishahr, battlefield of...... 


So 

Philostratus........ccciscccsssees see 270 MiAdhart putra (P Andhra) 96, 257-9 
pinjdri, cotton cleamera ...... 145 | = ee ee | 
Pippalakaharataraidkhd ...... 249 | Purta MOmdmad.. we 82 
pistachio sellers .....0.0...0... 46 | Puorvagill Sarnghirdor 95.6, 938 
ee erssseeceeee 87 | Pusham, god ....... . o33 
poddi..... iat seeevessecrecseery 125 | puztle, the American .....,.,... RS 
Pidivhes, ri or co.. 10, 17 | Pythagorean prohibitions 195 
polytheism ...... ioasaee ABE 
Pomtncbehapars, mses wees 10 | Qalandar cnste ., hi afl 
Prabandha Chaturviiniatt of Qandahir, city ...ccesee BM 

RaAjasdkhara  ....000..cee0cc0e 100 | Quatraiae of Omar Khayyim. 240 
Prabhava, Jaina sdéri ......246, 251 | Quran, Hepa a eet 
Prabhulinga, g. ..........02... 873-5 onthe . othe setwerven nee UM | 


Prabhutavarsha I yar. Neer 
IT, (R4sh.)... 109, 125, 127, 162 
I.—Govinda IV. Rish.) 109 


Pradyotana Jaina suri, 247, set 


Pradyumna, Jaina silri......... 
Prahlid 
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pea k. of Kicaia: | 

pratthara... ve ae AT ee 
pratimoksha:» ste sedans ee ans 
* Princess Paiijphularant’...... 74 
Prithividévidvara, ¢. ee 

prithivivallabha 67, 70, 112, 
125-6, 159 

Prithivivallabha, Govinda ITT. 
(Rash.) . a - 125 
Prithivtvarmadara (Chandel). 27 
Prila, Prolarija (KiAkatya) 10, 11, 
17, 97 
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pigiphala—betel-nut 


156 
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66 


pipimitya 
Puligere, —Takshmaswart | 
Paligrima, vill. . sive deh 
Pulikéa T (Barly: Chal. yes 

» JL (W. Chal.).. 
Paohnda, iWsd Aide eSB 162 
pulae aellera pee cbaseeses ceassaeed ~ D4 
Polumiyi (Andhra) 
Pund Sanskrit MSS............ 
Puotinaka ......... 
Prametee  risevitidices tel lb. 
Purabhit, i sal dad rbekew ey 
Purahara, = 
Purdnas f 
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| Tijpddhirdjar...... 2100 seesereee bee [ 
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Purisadatta, Porushadatta, 


Tagdealers  ....cccce.ce 
Ragha, city ... ss 
Baghubsnsiéc ni: name ao for Cans: 
TAG: pete satce anes veel ]¥, 120 
Rabu, pg. . reer . 
Rai or Ris, Sia name, . ig, 120 
Raichur inscriptions ... wee DOF 
Rai Sahisi, king of Sindh:.. 8 
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- RAjd, name for Nii—barber. , 118, | 


réjakula no eae xs 3 fe 


rapomdna§ ..cc.0sicss a8, 69, TO 
Pdjamdr ge eecceliesiiilde. FE 
PAjapur whe vscsccsccccvsccsctes TF] 
| djapatra....s... -« OOD 
Rajaelhure . 7 oo, 100 
rdjavarg! no Sea eavaee 8 
Rajendralil Mitra .. - os 
rok, mamilet ... cicvcceess, 
Rikehasas.., snd deny, 347, ‘situ 
ralf hi waaie TS 
Ralston's Tibetan Tales cress OOS | 
Te sie 274 
Rimabhadra . . 163 
Rimadiis of Bhadrichellan Ba 
Rimagrina et Cpa... 1°25 
Ramatipar, city ... ~3la 
Rampant woscccccess orcs 105 
isshivembhile 4, 126-7 
RarhgharhiA, nine fev Paint 117 
Ramangh Gurtt wees 4 
4 Kuki ... . F265 
a): ee w 2485, oats 
Rinaka Srt-Milad@va oy Bb 
Rangarij paakh. ? iki. . 250 





Réddis, hon. name .. steel l7, 120 








Rasilu, Raji ..........0000 | 
raéf bangles... oe 
PO » +. 258-9 
rdvhtrakia, office . . 14 
RAshtrakOtas ... 109M, 124, 156ff 
rdaMrapati, ‘naa: sesacee 159 
Raith, hon. name ... al 19, = 
FEAR iis wis verstinesserta line nee 
Ratnasdthar Scien anther: aaa 
| wdala,.. vot spiceoy ven iaeweridel eee 
Ravi, ek es +10, 20 
Rapinrabhed: Jaina sniil n 248, 259 
relics found on the Oxns ....:. 327 
| ‘Réni- nadi—deerted course o 
| the Indus, x 1 
Rénukd Ketek - ' eile: obs 128 
ee 104, 114 
revenues of the Mughal Empire 327 
_rite-names « oot 
Rigveda, x. 129. ... 261f 
Rikhi for Rishi ..........50.000 . 1s 
| Ri-nia-te, Riailadévi, g . 235 
Rohidis . chant ertat tries 61 
rudd oi ceccs. levebesPee ta“ R 
| penis eer 10 
Bndradéva (Kilkatya) .. 20, 298 
Rudrapalli . . 48 


Rudrapallty: stharatarakéehd 248 
Radrasithha (Kshatraps | 





Rudreévara, g. 
Rul bin Hatim . tia 0) 
- Rukhmiil, wife of of Vithobd _ 150 
Rukmiidévi . Sevie 0, ted 
| Bukon'd-at-.. faebh tei ice ies Vis 24), 244 
| funda, rendre... c es. o79 
ripaka, a weight................. . Ho 
Sabin Arabia . setae See 
sabhitépdttapratydya dtcisstee LOD 
sabramachdrin |. 12. 18, 158 
sadandadadd pa rdtdha sate tauetes . 168 
sadandadtshadatdparddha ... 113 
| Sadioé Singh, ancestor of the 
Kapirthala Réjas .. - 7 
sadhdnyahiranydidéya - 159 
Sadhoratna, Jaina uate sate on 
Sa'di's Gulietdm oc ccc.cc.. 08 
aadrizam ., Seuusee venese meet 52 
Sadvaha bisecdeion uniieets . 49 
Safari dynasty ................. 90 
Bagarm ...3..... GS, 70, 257 
migéira Lah sees me: 67, 159, S00 
adhubdr, banker .....6..0000.060, . 118 
Sdis, hon, name ..,... “18, 120 
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Sajan,. the butcher .. srevien> OL 
Sakakdla ., 


2 ee ee . 1 
Sikambhart ... PE SEE Pee ope aL 


Sakanripakdla.... ws 126, 159 
Sakasena (Andhra).iccccccccccce 257 
Sokevarsha ee a74 
édkhd, Taittiriya ... . 162 

aa Babvriche . 14 
Sakhi Sarwir Sultin.... «82, a25 


Sdkyadéva of the Deer-park.:, 49 


aoe Saini ese 
édligrdma... artaieee tiacte 85 
GAlivAhana stories of ...280f, 347-8 
Sallakshanavarmadéva (Chan- 

Salon!, goddess of Srivana... 40 
PMA cicediwicudsns'pabts on eee, 30D 
Sdimingad siseeee LOBE 


Déva Vriddha.... we 247 
Sambhutivrijaya, Fadia Yug- 

pradhina ... araereestaseses Diet 

Gaskare,—fiva, e. deh acs pee 

Sathkarichirya's date. 174-5, 265 

Sampagadi, vill. ........... 

Samudra, Jaina giri ......247, 252 

sama, 71, 107, 112, 221, 311, 337 

sarneatsora, first mentioned, 125, 

272n 

ks Bahudhiinya...... 274 

* Chitratinu .... 16 

7 Sarvari .....00.00 271 

A Subhanu. ee ee br 


sanban, Mongol body-rasrd: 189, | 


1M) 
Sfinochi tope... Sibdusuarees 
adndd, siiteaate Seen oe 
sandhivigrahddikrita, “OlBiob. any 
Sandhubhima orSandhukipa 111 
Sandilya, author of the Jifa-. 
MMIPY AA 004000002 5..0008 . Bl 
Singl Rani of Chittur....... 40 


Sanrkrit verbal roots......, 
Sintara kings of t Patti-Pom. 
buchapura ......s:s000 a 10 


édnta-rosa, quietiam Sthapmeee aes Ha 


SAntisiri, a Jaina .. 
aapinda relationship ... 
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INDEX. 
Saraktpa, Arrow well siads —— 203 
Saravdgamand 1.0000 serersee » 48n 
Saraavati, goddess avd ous Ji 


Sarasvati, riv. One eee oo 08-5, 108 
Saramatthaythdbharana off 


Sardir, hom. MAMe ,.. 00000... 115-19 
Siriki, the Mainé... 1201-2 
Sarkandnith . osnases ED 
PAPMAN ose see. 68, a1) 
soroubédhaparihdra:... . 12 
Sarvadéva, two Jaina side 253 
aie ype acy 

a Pere | 


‘Situ bs pwede 
Ce eo . oa8 | 


247, 249-50 


ewe Rereaile 
19, 160 


Satya, g. 
Satyamitrs, Jed aina eietit 5s tide abans me 
Satyigraya,—Pulikisil. (Early 


| Sayce's Van jantadpidonil outers aM) 


Sayyathbhava, Jaina sri, 246, 251 
Schiefner's Tales from the 


Kah-gyur SSR SRR Pe aoe . ood 
Schéin on the Hates language 200 


scorpion 86; sigientingssrnie 


charm for... ...:00s00+ 38 
sculptured stone at Drea 3 . 208 
Sehwiin in Sindh... weeeee be 7 
perpen vere aseeess cabal 
eer cee nee one 119, 120 | 
BG phiihibs o20.0.scccesnnsenescescees 
Sétu, city... wee 10 


| 339 


Sewell’s Chronological ‘Tables 271 


Shih, hon. name .. --- 118, 120 
Shihpasand, a teary 236 
Shakar Ganj .. o.ese8 FF ee Pee a7 
Shameu'd. Dunya wa u'd-din 


Sith oon eee 





Maloid Shih Sth ERE GG Eo . 28 
Shan language. 177 ; Shans. ath 
Sharimir beggars ...... » 12 


Shatpadré or Sithodri Brab- 


100 


Shekh, name £06 ie Eibiertah 118, 

120 
Shidhi beggars .. vevaevsea 174 
Shigi Khutukbn... an . Li 





shikelabre: —knife-grinders ... 145 
Shikshd-patré of Niriyana 
Svimi . SE be 288 be ae Be . 299 


| Bhin-je (Bhin-rje) Tibetan 


judge of the dead . + 25 
Shoemakere ....05...-sccteres severe Lb 
Siddipur inscrip. ....::00-. 273 
Siddhdntas, dates of the ...821-22 
Siddhdata, a Jaina work ...... 247 
Siddhartha, father of Mahivira 245 
rie eninpairpmmraa Jaina. 
suint... wwe B47, Bl 
Pi ecusevescesoses . JUS, 159 
Siladityn raja ... sonia 40 


Siliditya II. (Valabhi). 208 
Stlinka “pease a AT 
éildpatia .. séicscome 6D 


Silivant bersuea 24 
Sithha era, Hishe-oathkz AL, 243. 
24+ 


Sirhhagiri, Jaina stiri..... sist 259 
simbaldachhana ,. anes, DG 
Sinhalese family né NAMES senses Dob 


Sinhalese Grammar, contri- 


butions to .. Phi ihn pppoe 19s 
Sithha sarbent seh, 2H 
Simpson, W. on | Afghanistan 


er 
Sind, Arab coins on oye sap eeaeee ao 
Bimda, ke... sss srpenOh, 70 
oa aie a demon cose 2610 
Eurmdpa joebenn Se 
Sirisena (Andhra) ., sve! 200 
CP Ambra) cesses ccc cesecs nes 257-8 
airkt, reed... oz 


Sirwihi or Sarwiht, village i in 

Bindh ..ssccesceeice aa, 6,7 

Bid aplle cevisecessscstscesissesere 26 
Siva, g. 10, 12, 17, “104, 105, 

108, 222, 273, 311 

cenpitien EAiat of cae a74 


| Bivajt .. anaks 58 
Sivalskurn: (Andhra) .. tin wi 957 
Sivédvara, Jaina convert ...... 248 
Skanda, ere ore wee Fy 
shan dhdndra scecicccceesss léln, 306 
am“ll-ware vendors scm 248 
PT cceesere ceasessesseveesess L0G, 107 
enake-it, charm for ....... 9 
Sadhis .... stebecesintee LEL 

| sbdrolga « ioe eve 159 
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Taila 1. (W. Chal.).......--..-<+9, 10 
»  Tailapa IL (W.Chal.) 109 
Tr » IL (W. Chal) 
10, 11, 17, 18 
Paju'd-din Tduz sreccseceeeee G1 
| Takht-i-Kuwat relica ....... S27 
ide . oe eee ee 
Takshaka Naga «.. od 
Tikshaéaila,—Taxila... . 138, 276 
fal,—-musical inbieiaiaont. | 148.50 
Talaing language ...-.-s+s00:0 177 
Talijhd, town in Kathiawhd. a7, 
a 
talapada .., os, Rn 
Talhah bin Tahir of Sindh . mo, 
Tamim bin — al'Dtht 2.0 so 
Tanguta ......80-1, 275-6, 278, 230 
IES Gar) evendeneresnndove dat 
Tantra school ......06.s0ssseeeeee 178 
Tapdigachha ... _ 254 
ene Patidvalt . + 251 
Tarkhin ceirganten jake eennss 41 
Taamivalé beggars ..... nan 173 
~“‘Tdtar‘ya or Tahiriya ‘dire 
SPIE oe cc sete cscsedecs eesiences! Be 


SthinéSvara, g. - . 40 | Suibihira i meee voce 228 | 
Bilankia .. "99, 241 | Suisaréévara, g. . cnvascieve O40 
icckienka hia ites . 24148 | Suk . 1 63 
Samanithapattana, city .. 99, 101, sukhasarikothévinéda... 13, 273 

106, 108, 244-5 | Subrita of Nigirjons 49 


Simasundara, Jaina neh i 256 | uses israel 3 
Simatilaka, Jaina sir . . 255 | Sulaimin bin ‘Hishim scacavens ao 
Simmvariida .....- 110, 114 | Silapdini, — Siva, g. 220, temple of, 
Soméivarn, ork. es 105, 108 chb) 


Saldsvart,. e ee Be ee ee ee Be e332 
sOparikara vwrseseseeeneree 150 | Sumanakdta, Adam's Peak... . 209 


Tova Pd cea cesceeseeeeceeseen cee 988.7 Basiiolie and Dipankara. .. 146 
BPIGer coeserereseeceseen ens soetenene 87 | Sun, as a god ..... zt 10, 12. 16 
squirrel,..... sistitilecaiecsceeeeeeee ee Ue Sunipartntakae-Aparintakss at} 
Braedad ccaccccsesacccecsaccecscccccee LG | Sramiiy Caste ..eccccesscetsrcessen ees 41 
drdahihin bee eee 60d poe ceneen eee BoE ee Bes Sdnavadri, WHF gisasconstoccese ao | 


Girl, pe. sseveessesssecrseeessiceene 1D sa a or r Sarphraka, town i in 
Sri | yikan, 24, 236, 267, 270, 





Sribhavana, ©. P wcssecseseceses 162 

ge ae seteeessceseen 100 | supdri, betel-nut.... Pere | 

irikarana . on 299, 942, 338 Suppiriiace Suparl. 

Sringéri .. Peer ee 174 

Srisuila, mts ei M1, 2, 111 | 
rtadrtyakaralaraldeha 2h) 


PE 


249 

Tibetan Tales, in Ralston ... 305 

sieve OD > ama assesee DO 

| 8 auth ted ae ae me SONG 
Wed ivivcnsesei: ofan Gas See Pepe ee i | Timurlang . lit 

: ees San eee ee ee «1S? | 1 a et) 

= 


“ _ of Tagen yepbpai-s, 208 Svestinnat sith Diasec 1d 
siipas ~ cli er paced me | 

| dreihose 
ee 


vee 180 
akastia: Seite wits: senaee ee tee ” 351 | pe bin al-Husnin eae one te ow Sin | 





Tokhtangha Taishi ............ 15 
toothache, charm for ......... 36-7 
trackers 42 
Truilikyamalla,—Karna 1. 

(Chaul.) sp ikbpicushaae’ . 
draividya ...0csc: sascnees 
transliteration ot ‘Sanskrit . . 263f 
tribea of the N. E. frontier ... 266 
Tribbuvanaganda-Jayasiinhs 

(Chaml,)icsscaserciese. i 
Trhhuvanamalla (KAkatya) 1, 17 
Tridada wuhrida...... 00+: as 
Tridivapati,—Indra, g Te vescitacs ee 
Trilichana,—Siva, g. «++.4..0 222 
Trilochana-Kadamba ~ ¢ eneee ae 
Trindtra,—Oura, Gicce.sissssceee 221 
Trigali, mother of Mahi. 

vira Pee ec 245 
Teokh-MelA .. ae ee Gl, 162 
Pith. .0 see seresesnnvennnses sack witcha ol 
tuld bhitra iy Al aat dca cetwnaetl 
tuldpurushosthita .........112, iin 
Tungabhadri, a 162 | 
Reichel; —Timur’ a Ta Code. 192 


PTT PTT Lie ee td 


Ce Ee EL 


fn Bf hich 


Po 


bbe Fee eS 


oft hess Soe 


whhayamukhi PTTTTTT Tee 125 
Teh or Biloch, fort in Sindh. 7 


Dehahara, kingdom of Hastin. 321 | 


mchch Wish d oo. cecee cence eeeenae ote 148 
mak diiamr ye sscsesesssseceennees 159 
Udaya, k. Chila) . « 10, 11, 17 
Udayagiri inserip. 000... 310 
Uddyttans, Jaina ited 48, 251, 

2h 
Oighurs 2, 276, 279-81 
Ujjain, Ujjain, Ujjayint, city 199, 


O80, 247 
Dligrima, vill. sacenevardescssese. @a-u 


Ulngh epee 
Ulngh- Tugh, Mts .. Fo ata axs 


bbe Sa 8-2-8 8 


w+ 210 
UmApati,—Siva, g. .....+..-244, 59 
"Umar bin” ‘Abdal’ Aziz Habbé- 
n, ibe of E : 
Umiavati, Gate tea 
eee tee ease nana. a 
Uttchhérinda ........c000. TO 
Undavalli hill........... saree 93, 96n 
univa, piping obcuse hn teocenee . bn 


71 | 





| Vajra, Jaina sir cee ae 


J Vikutaka PreTeey. Peper eT TT ttt rt | ll 


bon eee ei oul, 1 13 | 


ous Sed 


upddhydya “ ee 


| Upaplass, Upell (ia » Vira). ro 


Urva, GO. scores 
diticaptedan: a eeeed eek aeksn ten 21% 
Uttarskure, Sa aie errintine 
Uvityalavadl, vill... ahegateciaes + 
tabs Pii, a of Jelila'd- 


rh thes se 128 
310 

é7 
114 


Vachirija of Bundi .....-...... 
Viichaspati, gf. .cscsccesereeee tee 

wida .. peraktegeee OL 
Vadenagars i int Gujarkt .. 101, Ls] 
Vadavura, vill. 
wadi 
Vadkereta 
Vighélé dynasty ......-..00ff., 2418 
Vaijavipa gotrd sicsccccecceeesere OL 
Vanijnyantt (7) rrscccsseeeesss 88, 70 


see eSa Enos 


SS SRR REN DEES sf eo 8 16 


nh he Pe eee 943 


ST el 


Tee PE EE eo 


| Vaishnava velipints sun Sais idea 


Vajji af Veadll a Pe pst et 
encdAT, oe 
Vajrasdkhd TTT rr 


Vajrasens, Jaina siri oA 252 


Akpatirija ........ ptceecvesae ses mnMhlle 
te Comic swseeeen GOO 
Valabhi, oa: Jereebhasis ay 305, wT 
2 cchhee sarees ee 

Pee See 241, 244 
» kings.. 

im native date ‘of the 
destruction of ........006 vessece 2d 
ValabAf-sana . 24 
Valagiri or Velagiri ikon « 258.9 
rallabha... 
Vallabha I. —_Keikeal. (Rash) 
124, 160 
= Il..—Givinda I. 


brit PSHE 


ffs ee Gene eS 


ee tonhni ee = 


(W. Chal.) 110, 111,114 
Vallabhanar’ndra 1..—Govinda 
TI]. (Rash.) 109, 125 
,  IL,—Gévinda V. 


Vanardje, fohavada) nn 
ednaramahddhvajd ccc. LTD 


880 


Var, vil. 


oom nih 162 


nth bs S05 


(Rah) cseccessceee 198 


| cipale echoes ene 


| Vijaya of Ceylon oe ee ee ee ee 





Vanavaal, city: jyaasodeesneerk FEsete 
vira, Bhauma... ape? |B 924 
o Brihagpati sn 
wg AVE cee cersseeesers tees oe, 1D 
2 apenas Pe jstescseeee eh, ue 
oe Wintdedtn a ce cseeeeeesenetescee Te 
vordhaldiichhana..... Ll 
Variha Mihira ........ secseosee OEM 
date of — .....-.0. 322 
Varuruchi, story of ............ 146 
Wardhambna sicccvcstscrerceccce 70 
Td Jaina sir sic. 245 
ea geraes hein G. vse], 18 
Ee rete SO 
» all 
eibasiuches “137, 162 
ule Dietkeuiasavedesndeaid Oy ORM 
Cicanestik vill... aveccstsabavessess LUG 
a eee eee oe 
Visiah¢hipates (Andhrs) hued Oe 
Vastupils of Gujanit eens, 255 
Vasubandha, Buddhist hymn- 
writer Preeireririrer iii tii. ee 
Visudiva, aie. asseccssl, Boo 
es Od ws revssreesere reel 16 
Vatanegatl,. d. ee 162 
Vateariija, ke s:sscsccsesecserssss) U6) 
vatthm, * it is well’ cvessttecnste 140 
Peddie voc ccncsesssseeeeees “nD, 1l4 
Vaddniasdra, by Gr. Fuschi ww» L1G 
Vidas ...20, 65, 106, 108, Lid, 165 
Védas, Big: secscsscrsccsessscees 107 
ve KORE seresew seen scene LD 
Vidhas,—Brahni, g.......119, 160 
Vedian PeTeri iT? fe Ce an 
Vegadakharataraidkhd ........ 240 
Vohrkann .....0000csstereccenns O00 
vegutable ha werd 2.0200 ccrcsnees 141 
Vijoyanta palace .......0...29, dL 
Vengl, o. or dist .....0.000158, 258 
Voerdival inacr, sesssesessecsecceees Dhl 
Vibhishama ...ccscceeccess 59 


fff be 





PE kL a 


cca 


ifn dh 258 


| Vibudhaprabha, Juina sir... O47, 


Vichavapura in Sindh ...... 5 
Vidor al 
Vidyidhara:(Chandella)...311, 326 
Pee | re 


Doe bd ee eee oe ee 


hh fied a 


. 1s 
27 
a 


Vijayachandra, Jaina siri ... 255 


| Vijayadina, Jaina #6ri..,..... 256 


Vijayadéra, Jaina ori... 256 


Vijayaditya Ww. “Chal.)... 
* I. (KAdamba “of | 
Goa) verreeee 10 
He ee ese. eet 
Vijayiditya- poy tisaaele i 
riija (E. Chal.). we 156 
Vipayanagar 0. cccses see sseseeesi pat) 
Vijayapila (Chandella) ......... » dll 
Vijayaprabha, Jains siri...... 256 
rijoyerdsya.........12, 221, 242, Bs 
dissyardjpasasiateara statsevey OF 
Vijayaratna, Jaina siiri.,....... 256 
Vijayasumha, .  sserh, 250 
vijayrakondhdvdra ... weer OOO 
vijndpenai-geydu ... a 90 


Vijnot in Sindh, sieicrustlon: of Lif 
Vikrama, k. of Ujjayini...244, 247, 
251 
Taina stiri ....947, 252 
ct ae 241, 24 
Vikramhditya: II, iw. Chal.).. 125n 
sg mcg 
Vikrama-aaiit.... ake 
pikshdpe ...c02 +12 -léln 
Vimalachandra, Jaina stiri 245, 253 
Vindhya mts ............ -11, 19, 162 
Vira, Jaina sii ab ney nahin o47, 52 
Viradhavala, (Chaul.) of Gu- 
jariit, 99, 100, 107 
Virama, prince ..............99, 100 
Virtiphkaha,—Siva, g. sasseenss, 195 
Visala, Visaladéva, (Chuul.) of | 
eee - 241 
Visalanagara, ¢...... «1 00n | 
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INDEX. 


vishaya ... 
Vishayé, dr. ‘of Dushtabuddhi. nti) 
rishayepati, office .........114, 159 
Vishnu, g¢. 10, 12, 20, 67, 14, 105, 

148, 311 
Vishnuvardhana, insecrip. of... 98 
Vishnuvardhana (Hoysala) ... 
eiahti se. . 18 
Visvala,—Vidala | (Chal) 101, 105 


| Viévanitha, ¢g. 


vifandd .. sicchaes laetew eet, 
Vithoba,—Kyishna, g. 58-9, 150, 
152, 154-5 
Vitthal, zg... ate, 4-5 
Vitura (Vidura) jae a -A 
Von Hammer... wines ek nik 
Vouru-kasha . 
vowelsa—their relations 4 im we 
Rig-veda . ssesen Doe 
Vriddbadéva, Toe dat eae 252 
Veiddhavad, Jaina siri.. 247, zal 


es eS 


titan one 


Vyihrapal or vaghtid 


Prey 


Wani plates..... sapehet 
Warangal, Woiatpid: orate 
Waztr, hon. name . 


| Weaticwii: sak ia Raskinirs 259 


Wherry's et agate on the 





76203 


wel59, 162° Williams (Mon ) ona Sanakrit 
Gib 


10 | 





“ on the Viesbuava 
eligi _. 999 
Williams (Wella) on Wi aes 0 
Wilson’ 8 Mackenats Collection eee 


Yajfiagri-Sitakarni (Andhra), 257 


| «*Yajtiavalfya, V.N. Mandalik’s 
Vaksha, g....ec.ss+se:- or 281n 
Yakdb bin Lais . . 0, Min 
Y'akiibi, Arab rier sssasveopa) OM 
Yama, g. 85, 70 
yosak.... - 191 


Vanniwsk Seare: Mongol 


code of laws .......+.. . 191 
Yasobhadra, Jaina fichiryn 
and siiri ......246, sie descent 
Yasodiva, Jaina siiri... - 23 
Yasovarmi, (Chandel) . ennate Beso 
a of sms 
Yates, Rev, G. =o 
| HOMO YT s.cscccecrertessesssvere BEE 
Yazid bin Abi Kabshab .. 89 


mek ce The, Yaksha . 260, 261 
Yesuntai . «+ 189, 191 
yoga . ore eeeeeeee . 10 
Yaddhamalls, k. ere tae it 
spe a renin VB 'T, 
H. Griffiths .. 
yuverdja .. 


Zafhir Ce eo ae 116 
Farafahhn....:.scccccvsseces Ce | cnr 


reeves BOD 
...161n, 273 





ERRATA IN VOL. XI. 


p. 4b, 1. 4, for is read shew. 
« L2l, for cuts read cut. 
Sa, 1.17, for (ghangrf) read (ghaugr#). 
115, 1. 11, for tata, read tata, 
125, 1.15, for Anmaakundé, Anmaakonda, 
read Anmakunild, Anmakonda. 
13, transcription 1 85, for -vidarhba-dath 
read -vidarnba-dam- 
L 114, for budha-siténé-ka[rh*), 
read budha-satin=dkal mh* | 
1. 115, for Sriyd, read Briyd. 
L120, for -danas-mu-, read 
-(ansas=au- 
1. 142, for Jishnu, read Jishnu- 
16a, 1. 25, for Or, read Om. 
17a, 1. 4, for Rudréivara, read Rudra. 
20, note 29, for Mattichéruvala; read Matti- 


lf, 


15, ow 


waa, |, 14, for Gorjara read Chanda, 
» L 18, for Bhogada read Bhiyada. 
»  » for Dharmeranya read Dharmd- 


ranya. 


73d, 1. 1, for mentions read does not mention. | 


85, line 32, for me tthe, read met the. 
87a, 1. 40, for Pallava’s read Pallavas’. 
1l0a, 0. 27 and 36, and 6, L 18,for Sdmangad 
read Simingad. 
111, transcription L 4, for abhimukhi[tm*], 
read abhimukhi[th* }. 
» note 7, L 10, for narapd, read narapé. 
112, transcription |. 12, for janih, read janih. 
" ae L 13, dele the Ayphen after 
Boménvayi. 


114, note 26, 1 2, for chufushfaya read 


chafushtaya. 
131, |. 41a, for ‘atras read ‘atrus. 
» L 48a, for sangi read e&ingi. 
159, transcription |. 42, for =aha read =aha-. 
164, Il. 23, 24, for epecimen verses — 
1 where shows the accent, |! a strong 
accent, read specimen verses -—where 
1 shows the accent, and WU a strong 
accent, 
175a, 1. 32, for 7 read 5. 
76a, IL 22 and 34, for Veda read Veda. 
, 1.85, 36, for Rig Veda read Rig Veda. 
17éb, 1. 14, for Upanishads and the Daréanas 
read Upanishads and the Daréanaa. 





p. 197a, L. 15, for kalubili read kalubili. 


1975, IL. 6, 10 and 18, for medu read medu. 
» L110, for meda read meda. 
1984, L.1, for combolly read cobolly. 
220, 1. 5, from bet. for Anhilvidas read 
Anhilavada. 
242a, 1 12, read Sri-Abhayastha 
»  L 18, read Gandaéri-Virobhadra 
. 1 82, read Somaniitha Pithan 
$49, 1.32, read die and ako, 
» 126, dele (= m, a, j d). 
243, | 4, from below dele (?}. 
S44a, 1 38, f., read Sri-Ruknu'd-din. 
2456, 1 18, f., read the congregation of the 
ship-owners and sailors, and add note: 
and atftsar (1. 2 and 22 of the grant) ; 
it ooours also in a Silihiira grant dated 
Saka &. 1016 (Ind. Ant. vol. IX, p. 38, 
note 50). 
959), In the transcript of the third version 
of the Jaggayyapeld inscription :— 
L. 1, read ikhikunam — visapakhan ; 
L 2, read Nakachasidasa—Makikarhdu- 
rire ; 
1. 8, read Sidhatho Apano— MOlasiri ;— 
1. 5, read siri; 
L6, read mahicheliya—apano deya- 
dhamam 
1. 7, read patithapita ti. 


(‘The syllables in italics have been misprinted 
in the Devandgari transcript. | 


#70b, 1. 6, from bot. for 8 read 7. 
271, note, for initia read initial. 
2720, 11.5, 6, read see Brihat Samhitd. 
» 1.9, dele correct. 
a28+7 
272, 1. 13, for { S + ( ase Yew + 60, 
os Sea+7 en. 
read {8+ (“Te ) wf sae, 
2045, 1. 23, for terms read term. 
1. 27, for kala maa read talw mas. 
1.30, for kebali read kebali. 
Pa » for kebella read kebella. 
L. 31, for nonnunguam read quandoqua 
bowwe. 
» 11. 96 and 38, for kalu read kalu. 
“ 1. 40, for Sin, read Sim. 
2056, 1 13, from bot. for kindom, read king- 
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ERRATA. ~ 


p. 207, the Notes aud Queries ought to be num- 
bered 8, 9 de. to 12 instead of 9, 10 
he. to 13. 

305a, 19, after 133 add—The plates were 
found at Lunsadi « village Jin the 
and lent by Mr. Vajeshankar Gani 
shankar of that State, at the instance 
of Col J. W. Watson, to the Editor 


to take facsimiles from. The seal | 


is attached (not lost). 
300, 1. (23) after S004: read S2eepatTRA- 


aey: SHCt: RetHssweaasT: TT 





(rats | 
() Tafel s AAT CT lil 
afaora: STErT 


(*) aheqenara: S70: 
and alter the numbering of limes (24), (25) Ke 
to (26), (27) Ke. 
p. 337 [ "] read Shremtares. 
p. 337, 1. 5, read Kiimbalaali. 
. . 1. 12 from bottom, read TMladhvaja. 
» 11 from bottom, dele L. 1, read a. 
p. 338 [ *] read “erga. 
» D2) read eat WH. 
» [*) read Dred ond arate, 
» L*) read alarrat. 
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p. 3106, 1 36, read Advapati a ative of 
Padmévati (P). 
S11b, L 1, read Kirtivarman. 
» Li4, dele®. 
» L115, join rijodymadhyagata’. 
» 118, dela®. 
» 1. 28, for drohayitum- read drohayitum 
L 39, read Kirtivarman 
3128, 1.17 £., read and 2 rephas 
» L 28, read guhdlatdm 
9196, 1.2 f., read in hia review of the first 
volume of Senart’s Inscriptions de 
Piyodasi in the Gottingische Gelehrta 
Anseigen of the 19th October 188], 
p- 1515, 
$9la, 1. 24, for Pankshoba read Sank- 
shoba. 
S34b, 1.28, for No one will be disposed, read 
Not every one will be disposed. 


p. 338 [ *] read aTaE-. 
(2°) read taee.° 
$985, 1, 5 from bottom, read Ut 
399a, 1. 10 from bottom, read see note 13, 
4390, 1. 36, read Vilahara, 
40a, 1, 4, read Velahala. 
3406, 1. 13, for produce read merit. 
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